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[From  **  American  Historioal  and  Literary  Cariosities,''  edited  hj 
John  Jay  Smith.     Qoarto.    Phila.:  I860.] 


^  7b  dselare  my  optnum  herein^  whaUoeter  hath  hereto/ore  he&m 
Jiieovered  hy  the  famou$  travayUi  of  Satumtu  and  Hereule*^  ^nth 
9ucK  other  whom  theantiquitiefor  their  heroiealaeti  honoured  ae  Oodi^ 
teemeth  hut  little  and  oheeure  if  it  he  compared  to  the  vietorioui  2a* 
lawr$4ifihe  Spanyarde.^^ 

P.  Mabttb,  decad.  UL  cap.  4.    Lok*s  tranalatioii. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  WOODCUTS. 

rranslation  from  page  167  of  "  Vita  di  Cridofaro  Colombo 
seriUa  e  eorredata  di  nuave  osservazioni,  di  note  storico- 
eritiehe  e  di  im'  ajppendice  di  doeumenti  rari  o  inediti  dal 
CktvaUere  Luigi  BassiJ'    •    .    Milano,  1818. 

APPENDIX  KO.  n. 

ZeUer  vriUen  by  Chrittopher  CblumbuB  to  Don  Ba/aele  SauxU^  DreaS' 
urer  qf  the  King  of  Spavn^  on  the  9th  qf  March,  1493.  TaJben 
from  the  very  rare  edUion  now  in  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of 
Milan, 

DESCRIPTION   or  THI   TOLUMI. 

This  Tolome,  truly  precious,  despite  the  smallness  of  its  size  and 
the  hct  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  library,  (a  copy, 
however,  is  belieyed  now  to  be  in  the  British  Museum,)  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  in  the  most  copious  catalogues  of  the  most 
remarkable  collections  of  bibliographical  rarities.  It  is  composed  of 
only  nine  leaves,  in  octavo  or  small  quarto,  not  exceeding  in  length  1 
decimetre,  4  millimetres,  and  in  breadth  1  decimetre  only. 

On  the  fsLce  of  the  first  leaf  appear  the  armorial  bearings  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  (forming  the  kingdom  of  Spain,)  cut  in  wood,  and  above 
them  the  inscription  Begnum  ffyepanie.  On  the  reverse  of  the  same 
page  is  found  a  woodcut,  covering  the  whole  page,  (Fig.  2,)  and  rep- 
resenting a  caravel  under  sail,  near  which  is  seen  a  boat  containing  a 
pilots  or  sailor,  seated,  with  a  cap,  perfectly  conical,  on  his  head,  and 
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SXPLAHATION  OF  THB  WOODODTB. 

an  oar  in  his  hand.  The  ship  la  well  drawn,  the  castle  on  the  poop 
being  well  wrought  oat  Above,  we  read  OetaniM  CUum  ;  bat  from 
the  form  of  some  of  the  letters  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  characters 
are  not  cat  in  the  wood,  bat  doubtless  printed  from  movable  types  in- 
serted into  a  space  prepared  for  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  block. 
This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  the  letters  project 
beyond  the  line  of  the  woodcut,  and  in  the  same  place  the  line  sur- 
rounding it  is  broken. 

On  the  face  of  the  second  leaf  appears  the  inscription,  printed  in 
the  same  types  as  those  of  the  preceding  cut,  De  ifuulia  inventis.  After 
which  we  find,  printed  in  types  somewhat  smaller,  which  continue 
through  the  entire  volume,  the  other  title,  Epittola  Chritioferi  Cblom, 
ACf  as  \b  given  in  full  in  the  reprint  of  the  letter.  On  the  reverse  of 
this  page  is  found  another  engraving,  representing  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  or  St.  Domingo.  (Fig.  4.)  The  island  is  girded  by  rocks ; 
but  certain  plants  may  be  discerned,  rudely  designed.  Near  the  island 
is  seen  the  caravel,  moved  by  oars,  on  which  may  be  discovered  cer- 
tain animals  which  one  hardly  knows  how  to  describe.  A  boat,  with 
two  Spaniards  in  it,  the  foremost  of  whom,  covered  with  a  cap  more 
ornamented  than  the  other,  may  perhaps  be  Columbus  himself,  draws 
near  to  the  land  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  A  troop  of  Indians,  of  whom 
a  part  manifest  fear  and  grief,  and  another  make  as  if  they  wished  to 
fly,  whilst  a  third  seems  to  issue  from  the  throat  of  a  mountain ;  and 
he  who  is  nearest  to  the  sea  holds  out,  with  both  hsnds,  a  fruit — per- 
haps a  cocoanut — to  the  more  notable  person  who  stands  in  the  boat, 
and  who,  in  turn,  presents  to  the  Indian  a  vase  or  a  cup,  perhaps  full 
of  some  liquor.  Rocks  and  mountains  in  the  distance.  Above  may 
be  read,  printed  likewise  with  movable  types.  Insula  Hytpanae, 

The  text  of  the  letter  is  continued  on  the  third  leaf;  and  on  the 
reverse  is  found  another  plate  representing  the  islands  St.  Salvadore, 
Hispaniola,  Isabella,  Fernanda,  and  Conception.  (Fig.  8.)  In  the 
foreground  is  represented,  pretty  roughly,  the  caravel  under  sail,  and 
upon  it  a  man  standing  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  who  is  probably 
Columbus  himself,  in  the  act  of  meditation.  In  a  similar  attitude 
Columbus  is  seen,  £Eir  more  nobly  figured,  in  a  plate  of  De  Bry.  In 
that  which  we  are  now  describing,  there  is  placed  on  the  right  an 
island,  or  a  portion  of  an  island,  with  the  inscription  Salvataris;  higher 
np,  on  the  same  side,  another  portion  of  an  island  with  the  inscripdon 


XXPLANATION  OF  THE  WOODCUTB. 

wHh  the  name  Bytpana  ;  another  island  in  tbe  middle,  with  the  name 
TiobeUa,  On  the  left  side,  at  the  upper  part,  is  seen  a  portion  of  an 
island  denominated  Fernanda;  and  below  it^  another  portion  of  an 
island,  with  the  words  OomxpUM  Marie,  Before  this  latter  is  found  a 
kind  of  citj,  with  a  gate,  a  tower,  and  battlemented  walls.  In  all  the 
ialauds  may  be  observed  indications  of  verdure  and  some  vestiges  of 
buildings.  The  letters  representing  the  names  of  the  different  islands 
in  this  plate  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  text,  and  seem  cut 
in  wood  like  the  picture  itself. 

The  fourth  leaf  is  entirely  occupied  with  text,  even  on  the  reverse 
side.  But  on  the  front  of  the  fifth  is  seen  again  repeated  the  same 
plate  printed  on  the  reverse  of  the  first  leaf,  with  the  title  Oceana 
CkuM,  On  the  reverse  of  this  leaf  the  text  is  continued,  as  al»o  on 
the  whole  of  the  sixth  succeeding,  and  on  the  first  page  of  the 
seventh. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  seventh  leaf  we  have  another  plate,  (Fig.  5,) 
representing  the  building  of  a  city,  (probably  that  of  Isabella,)  differ- 
ent edifices,  and  certain  battlemented  walls  with  a  gate ;  certain  work- 
men are  raising,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  a  large  bucket,  or  box  of  ma- 
terials. At  the  foot  of  the  walls  stand  divers  cubical  blocks,  probably 
stones  prepared  for  the  buildings.  The  sea  bathes  the  walls  of  the 
new  city.  In  the  distance  are  two  soldiers,  who  seem  to  be  armed 
with  halberts.  Above  may  be  read,  as  in  the  second  plate,  Innila 
JBytpanae,  which  title  is  printed  with  movable  types,  the  line  being 
interrupted  by  a  high  tree,  which  rises  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  and  which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  of  that  species  which  the 
French  naturalists  have  denominated  chou  pcUmiate, 

The  eighth  and  ninth  leaves  contain  nothing  but  text,  which  is  fin« 
lahed  on  the  reverse  of  the  ninth,  with  the  date  FridU  ydue  Afarcii, 
and  the  subscription  Oristo/anu  Cohm  Oceane  Classie  Fer/ecttu. 

This  letter  was  the  first  authentic  document  which  made  known 
through  Europe  the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus, 

Respecting  the  Portrait  of  Columbus,  (Page  III.)  De  Bry,  in 
his  celebrated  book,  says,  in  the  preface,  — 

**  Theodore  de  Bry  sends  health  to  the  reader : 

**  In  a  former  part  of  the  History  of  America,  containing  not  only 
a  written  account  of  wonderful  and  extraordinary  matters  relating  to 
the  recently-discovered  New  World,  but  also  pictorial  representations, 
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bj  meant  of  drawings  of  manj  soenoB,  it  was  stated  that  the  diaooTeqr 
had  been  bj  the  peneyering  indnstrj  of  Christopher  Oolambns,  a 
Genoese,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  those  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted on  the  subject.  As  Columbus  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and 
endowed  with  great  genius  and  spirit,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile, 
before  his  departure!  directed  his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  a  skilful 
artist,  that  they  might  have  a  memorial  of  him  in  case  he  should  not 
return  from  his  expedition.  Of  this  portrait  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  a  copy,  since  finishing  the  fourth  book  of  this  work, 
through  a  friend  who  had  received  it  from  the  artist  himself;  and  it 
has  been  my  desire,  kind  reader,  to  share  this  pleasure  with  you ;  for 
which  purpose  I  have  caused  it  to  be  engraved,  in  a  reduced  form,  on 
copper,  by  my  son,  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  and  now  offer  it  for 
your  inspection  in  thb  book.  And,  in  truth,  the  portrait  of  one  pos- 
sessing such  excellence  deserves  to  be  seen  by  all  good  men ;  for  he 
was  upright  and  courteous,  pure  and  noble-minded,  and  an  earnest 
firiendof  peace  and  justice."     ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  portrait  engraved  on  steel  as  a  frorUiapiece  for  this  volume,  ia 
copied  from  a  picture  now  in  the  Bibliothkque  du  Eoi,  Paris ;  a  litho- 
graph  of  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Irving  by  the  librarian,  who  had  great 
confidence  in  its  authenticity.  This,  however,  may  be  reasonably 
doubted.  Both  engravings  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth :  that 
from  De  Bry  ib  evidently  the  most  characteristic,  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  the  true  one. 

The  undersigned  takes  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  for  all  pictorial 

illustrations  in  Mr.  Irving's  Works,  the  publisher  only  is  responsible^ 

8qi>t.  1860.  G.  P.  Putnam, 
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T)E1NQ  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  winter  of  1525-6, 1  re- 
•*^  ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Everett,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  inform- 
ing me  of  a  work  then  in  the  press,  edited  by  Don 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  &c.,  &c.,  containing  a  collection 
of  documents .  relative  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus, 
among  which  were  many  of  a  highly  important  nature, 
recently  discovered.  Mr.  Everett,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  version  of  the  work  into 
English,  by  one  of  our  own  country,  would  be  pecu- 
liarly desirable.  I  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion ; 
and,  having  for  some  time  intended  a  visit  to  Madrid, 
I  shortly  afterwards  set  off  for  that  capital,  with  an  idea 
of  undertaking,  while  there,  the  translation  of  the  work. 
Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  publication  of  M.  Navar- 
rete  made  its  appearance.  I  found  it  to  contain  many 
documents,  hitherto  unknown,  which  threw  additional 
lights  on  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  ;  and  which 

reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  industry  and  activity 
Vol.  I.— !• 
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of  the  learned  editor.  Still  the  whole  presented  rather 
a  mass  of  rich  materials  for  history,  than  a  history  it- 
self. And  invaluable  as  such  stores  may  be  to  the 
laborious  inquirer,  the  sight  of  disconnected  papers  and 
official  documents  is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  the  general 
reader,  who  seeks  for  clear  and  continued  narrative. 
These  circumstances  made  me  hesitate  in  my  proposed 
undertaking ;  yet  the  subject  was  of  so  interesting  and 
national  a  kind,  that  I  could  not  willingly  abandon  it. 

On  considering  the  matter  more  maturely,  I  per- 
ceived that,  although  there  were  many  books,  in  many 
languages,  relative  to  Columbus,  they  all  contained 
limited  and  incomplete  accounts  of  his  life  and  voyages ; 

while  numerous  valuable  tracts  on  the  subject  existed 
only  in  manuscript  or  in  the  form  of  letters,  jounials, 
and  public  muniments.  It  appeared  to  me  tlmt  a  his- 
tory, faithfully  digested  from  these  various  materials, 
was  a  desideratum  in  literature,  and  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  occupation  to  myself,  and  a  more  acceptable 
work  to  my  country,  than  the  translation  I  had  contem- 
plated 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  such  a  work,  by  the 
great  facilities  which  I  found  within  my  reach  at  Mad- 
rid. I  was  resident  under  the  roof  of  the  American 
Consul,  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
bibliographers  in  Europe,  who,  for  several  years,  had 
made  particular  researches  after  every  document  rela- 
tive to  the  early  history  of  America.  In  his  extensive 
and  curious  library,  I  found  one  of  the  best  collections 
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extant  of  Spanish  colonial  history,  containing  many 
documents  for  which  I  might  search  elsewhere  in  vi^n. 
This  he  put  at  my  absolute  command,  with  a  frankness 
and  unreserve  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  rare  and  valuable  works ;  and  his  library 
has  been  my  main  resource  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
labors. 

1  found  also  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits'  College  of  San  Isidro,  two  noble 
and  extensive  collections,  open  to  access,  and  conducted 
with  great  order  and  liberality.  From  Don  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  who  communicated  various 
valuable  and  curious  pieces  of  information,  discovered 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  I  received  the  most  oblig- 
ing assistance;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  testifying  my 
admiration  of  the  self-sustained  zeal  of  that  estimable 
man,  one  of  the  last  veterans  of  Spanish  literature,  who 
is  almost  alone,  yet  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  in  a 
country  where,  at  present,  literary  exertion  meets  with 
but  little  excitement  or  reward. 

I  must  acknowledge,  also,  the  liberality  of  the  Duke 
of  Veraguas,  the  descendent  and  representative  of  Co- 
lumbus, who  submitted  the  archives  of  his  family  to 
my  inspection,  and  took  a  personal  interest  in  exhibiting 
the  treasures  they  contained.  Nor,  lastly,  must  I  omit 
my  deep  obligation  to  my  excellent  friend  Don  Antonio 
de  TJguina,  treasurer  of  the  Prince  Francisco,  a  gentle- 
man of  talents  and  erudition,  and  particularly  versed 
in  the  history  of  his  country  and  its  dependencies.    To 
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his  unwearied  investigationFy  and  silent  and  unavowed 
contributious,  the  worid  is  indebted  for  much  of  the 
accurate  information,  recently  imparted,  on  points  of 
early  colonial  history.  In  the  possession  of  this  gentle- 
man are  most  of  the  papers  of  his  deceased  friend,  the 
late  historian  Mullos,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  valuable  labors.  These,  and  various  other  docu- 
ments, have  been  imparted  to  me  by  Don  Antonio,  with 
a  kindness  and  urbanity  which  greatly  increased,  yet 
lightened  the  obligation. 

With  these,  and  other  aids  incidentally  aflforded  me 
by  my  local  situation,  I  have  endeavored,  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities,  and  making  the  most  of  the  time  which 
I  could  allow  myself  during  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, to  construct  this  history.  I  have  diligently  collated 
all  the  works  that  I  could  find  relative  to  my  subject, 
in  print  and  manuscript ;  comparing  them,  as  far  as  in 
my  power,  with  original  documents,  those  sure  lights 
of  historic  research  ;  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  truth 
amid  those  contradictions  which  will  inevitably  occur, 
where  several  persons  have  recorded  the  same  facts, 
viewing  them  from  different  points,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  interests  and  feelings. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  I  have  avoided  in- 
dulging in  mere  speculations  or  general  reflections,  ex- 
cepting such  as  rose  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  pre- 
ferring to  give  a  minute  and  circumstantial  narrative, 
omitting  no  particular  that  appeared  characteristic  of 
the  persons,  the  events,  or  the  times  ;  and  endeavoring 
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to  place  every  fact  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  the 
reader  might  perceive  its  merits,  and  draw  his  own 
maxims  and  conclusions. 

As  many  points  of  the  history  required  explanations, 
drawn  from  contemporary  events  and  the  literature  of 
the  times,  I  have  preferred,  instead  of  incumbering  the 
narrative,  to  give  detached  illustrations  at  the  end  of 
the  work.  This  also  enabled  me  to  indulge  in  greater 
latitude  of  detail,  where  the  subject  was  of  a  curious 
or  interesting  nature,  and  the  sources  of  information 
Buch  as  not  to  be  within  the  common  course  of  reading. 

After  all,  the  work  is  presented  to  the  public  with 
extreme  diffidence.  All  that  I  can  safely  claim  is,  an 
earnest  desire  to  state  the  truth,  an  absence  from  prej- 
udices respecting  the  nations  mentioned  in  my  history, 
a  strong  interest  in  my  subject,  and  a  zeal  to  make  up 
by  assiduity  for  many  deficiences  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious. 

Washinoton  Ibvino. 

Madrid,  1827. 

• 

P.  S.  I  have  been  surprised  at  finding  myself  ac- 
cused by  some  American  writer  of  not  giving  sufficient 
credit  to  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  for  the 
Bid  1  have  derived  from  his  collection  of  documents. 
I  had  thought  I  had  sufficiently  shown,  in  the  preceding 
preface,  which  appeared  with  my  first  edition,  that  his 
collection  first  prompted  my  work,  and  subsequently 
furnished  its  principal  materials :  and  that  I  had  illus- 
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trated  this  bj  citations  at  the  foot  ot  almost  every  paga 
lu  preparing  this  revised  edition,  I  have  carefully  and 
conscientiously  examined  into  the  matter,  but  find  noth- 
ing to  add  to  tlie  acknowledgments  already  made. 

To  show  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  M.  Navarrete 
himself  with  respect  to  my  work  and  myself,  I  subjoin 
an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  that  excellent 
man  ;  and  a  passage  from  the  introduction  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  collection.  Nothing  but  the  desire  to 
vindicate  myself  on  this  head  would  induce  me  to 
publish  extracts  so  laudatory. 

From  a  letter  dated  Madrid,  April  \st,  1831. 

I  congratulate  myself  that  the  documents  and  notices 
which  I  published  in  my  collection  about  the  first  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  America,  have  fallen  into  hands 
so  able  to  appreciate  their  authenticity,  to  examine 
them  critically,  and  to  circulate  them  m  all  directions ; 
establishing  fundamental  truUis  which  hitherto  have 
been  adulterated  by  partial  or  systematic  writers. 

To  me  complazeo  en  que  los  documentos  y  noticias 
que  publico  en  mi  coleccion  sobre  los  primeros  aconte- 
cimientos  de  la  historia  de  America,  hayan  recaido  en 
manos  tan  habiles  para  apreeiar  su  autenticidad,  para 
examinar  las  con  critica  y  propagarlas  por  todos  partes 
echando  los  fundamentos  de  la  venlad  que  liasta  ahora 
hd  sido  tan  adulterada  par  los  escritores  parciales  6  sis- 
temdticos. 
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In  the  introduction  to  the  third  volnme  of  his  Col- 
lection of  Spanish  Voyages,  Mr.  Navarrete  cites  various 
testimonials  he  has  received  since  the  publication  of  his 
two  first  volumes,  of  the  utility  of  his  work  to  the 
republic  of  letters. 

"  A  signal  proof  of  this,"  he  continues,  "  is  just 
given  us  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving  in  the  History  of 
the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which 
he  has  pubh'shed  with  a  success  as  general  as  it  is  well 
merited.  We  said  in  our  introduction  that  we  did  not 
propose  to  write  the  history  of  the  admiral,  but  to  pub- 
lish notes  and  materials  that  it  might  be  written  with 
veracity ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first  person  to 
profit  by  them,  should  be  a  literary  man,  judicious  and 
erudite,  already  known  in  his  own  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope by  other  works  of  merit.  Resident  in  Madrid, 
exempt  from  the  rivalries  which  have  influenced  some 
European  natives  with  respect  to  Columbus  and  his  dis- 
coveries ;  having  an  opportunity  to  examine  excellent 
books  and  precious  manuscripts ;  to  converse  with  per- 
sons instructed  in  these  matters,  and  having  always  at 
hand  the  authentic  documents  which  we  had  just  pub- 
lished, he  has  been  enabled  to  give  to  his  history  that 
fullness,  impartiality,  and  exactness,  which  make  it 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  writers  who  preceded 
him.  To  this  he  adds  his  regular  method,  and  conven- 
ient distribution ;  his  style  animated,  pure,  and  ele- 
gant ;  the  notice  of  various  personages  who  mingled  in 
the  concerns  of  Columbus ;  and  the  examination  of 
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TariooB  questions,  in  which  always  shine  sound  criti- 
cism, erudition,  and  good  taste." 

Insigne  prueba  de  esto  niismo  acaba  de  damos  el 
Sefior  Washington  Irving  en  la  Historia  de  la  Vida  y 
de  los  Viages  de  Cristdbal  Colon  que  ha  publicado  con 
una  aceptacion  tan  general  como  bien  nierccida.  Digi- 
mos  en  nuestra  introduceion  (1  §  56  pag.  Ixxxii.)  que  no 
nos  proponiamos  escribir  la  historia  de  aqual  almirante, 
sino  publicar  noticias  y  materiales  para  que  se  escribiese 
con  veracidad,  y  es  una  fortuna  que  el  priniero  que  se 
haya  aprovechado  de  ellas  sea  un  literate  juicioso  y 
erudito,  couocido  ya  en  su  patria  y  eu  Europa  j>or  otras 
obras  apreciables.  Colocado  en  Madrid  exento  de  las 
rivalidades  que  han  doniinado  entre  algunas  nacioncs 
Europcas  sob  re  Colon  y  bus  descubriinientos ;  con  la 
proporcion  de  examinar  excel entes  lihroa  y  preciosos 
manuscritos,  de  tratar  a  personas  instruidas  en  estas 
materias,  y  teniendo  siempre  &  la  mano  los  antenticos 
documentos  que  acabanios  de  publicar,  ha  logrado  dar 
&  su  historia  aquella  extension  imparcialidad  y  exactitud 
que  la  hacen  muy  superior  a  las  de  los  escritores  que  le 
precedieron.  Agrdgase  a  esto  su  metodico  an-eglo  y 
conveniente  distribucion ;  su  astilo  animado,  puro  y 
elegante ;  la  noticia  de  varies  personages  que  interve- 
nieron  en  los  sucesos  de  Colon,  y  el  cxanien  de  varias 
cuestiones  en  que  luce  siempre  la  mas  sanu  critica,  la 
erudicion  y  buen  gusto. — Pnjlogo  al  tonio  3°. 
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WHETHER  in  old  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or 
tradition,  and  in  some  remote  period  of  civilization, 
when,  as  some  imagine,  the  arts  may  have  flourished  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  to  those  whom  we  term  the  Ancients,  there 
existed  an  intercourse  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic;  whether  the  Egyptian  legend,  narrated  by  Plato, 
respecting  the  island  of  Atalantis  was  indeed  no  fable,  but  the 
obscure  tradition  of  some  vast  countl^*,  ingulfed  by  one  of 
those  mighty  convulsions  of  our  globe,  which  have  lefl  traces 
of  the  ocean  on  the  summits  of  lofly  mountains,  must  ever 
remain  matters  of  vague  and  visionary  speculation.  As  far 
as  authenticated  history  extends,  nothing  was  known  of  terra 
firma,  and  the  islands  of  the  western  hemisphere,  until  theif 
discovery  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    A  wan* 
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dering  bark  may  occasionally  have  lost  sight  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  old  continents,  and  been  driven  by  tempests  across  the 
wilderness  of  waters  long  before  the  invention  of  the  coinpasa, 
but  never  returned  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  ocean.  And 
though,  frum  time  to  time,  some  document  has  floated  to  tBb 
shores  of  the  old  world,  giving  to  its  wondering  inljabltants 
evidences  of  land  far  l)eyond  their  watery  htjrizon ;  yet  no 
one  ventured  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek  that  land  enveloped  ia 
mystery  and  peril.  Or  if  the  legends  of  the  Seandinavian 
voyagers  be  correct,  and  their  mysterious  V inland  was  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  they  had 
but  transient  glimpses  of  the  new  world,  loading  to  no  certain 
or  permanent  knowledge,  and  in  a  little  time  lost  again  to 
mankind.*  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  when  the  most  intelligent  minds  were  s^vkuig  in 
every  direction  for  the  scattered  lights  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, a  profound  ignorance  prevailed  among  the  learned  as  to 
the  western  regions  of  the  Atlantic ;  its  vast  waters  were  re- 
garded with  awe  and  wonder,  seeming  to  bound  the  world  as 
with  a  chaos,  into  which  conjecture  could  not  penetrate,  and 
enterprise  feared  to  adventure.  We  need  no  greater  proofs 
of  this  than  the  description  given  of  the  Atlantic  by  Xerif  al 
Edrisi,  surnamed  the  Nubian,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer, 
whose  countrymen  were  the  boldest  navigators  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  possessed  all  that  was  then  known  of  geography. 

"  The  ocean,"  he  observes,  "  encircles  the  ultimate  bounds 
of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  it  is  unknown.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  verify  any  thing  concerning  it,  on  account  of 

*  See  IllustratioDB  at  the  end  of  tbit  work,  article  Scandinavian  Dis' 
coviain. 
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its  difficult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its 
profound  depth,  and  frequent  tempests ;  through  fear  of  its 
mighty  fishes,  and  its  haughty  winds ;  yet  there  are  many 
islands  in  it,  some  peopled,  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no 
mariner  who  dares  to  enter  into  its  deep  waters ;  or  if  any 
have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful 
of  departing  from  them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although 
they  roll  as  high  as  mountains,  yet  maintain  themselves  with- 
out breaking ;  for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
ship  to  plough  them."  * 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work  to  relate  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  mariner  who  first  had  the  judgment  to 
divine,  and  the  intrepidity  to  brave  the  mysteries  of  this  per- 
ilous deep ;  and  who,  by  his  hardy  genius,  his  inflexible  con- 
stancy, and  his  heroic  courage,  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth 
into  communication  with  each  other.  The  narrative  of  his 
troubled  life  is  the  link  which  connects  the  history  of  the  old 
world  with  that  of  the  new 


*  Deflcription  of  Spdn,  by  Xerif  al  Edrisi :   Condons  Spanish  transla- 
tioD.    Madrid,  1799. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Bism,  PARENTAGE,  AKD  EARLT  LIFE  OP  COLOtBCE 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  < 
lonibo,  as  the  name  is  written  ii 


.rCo- 
L  Ital- 
*  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1435.  He  was  the  son  of  Domio- 
o  Colombo,  a  wool  comber,  and  Susannah 
Foiiatanarosaa,  his  wife,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  anoeston  had  followed  the  same  handicrall  for  several 
generations  in  Genoa.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
him  of  illustrious  descent,  and  several  noble  houses  have  laid 
claim  to  him  since  his  name  has  become  so  renowned  as  to 
confer  rather  than  receive  distinction.  It  is  possible  some  of 
them  may  be  in  the  right,  for  the  feuds  in  Italy  in  those  agea 
bad  broken  down  and  scattered  many  of  the  noblest  Cmiilies, 


■  Colninbiii  Utlnltcd  bis  name  In  hia  letMn,  tecordlng  lo  Um  imgB 
of  the  time,  when  Latin  vu  the  tangui^e  of  lomed  carrtiponileDM 
Id  lubeequeDt  life  when  in  Spuo  he  recurred  to  what  wu  (uppoaed  to 
be  the  original  Roman  aamc  of  the  famil]',  Coloniu,  wbich  be  ibbrcTi- 
•ted  to  Colon,  lo  Adapt  it  to  the  CailJUan  loogue.  Hence  be  ii  kpowo 
in  Bpaiiisb  history  u  Chrietocal  Colon,  In  the  present  work  the  name 
will  be  wiitlcD  Columbut,  being  ibe  one  b;  which  be  it  meet  Imom 
(fciwif^wnt  tbe  world. 
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and  while  some  branches  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of 
castles  and  domains,  others  were  confounded  with  the  humblest 
population  of  the  cities.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  material  to 
his  fame ;  and  it  is  a  higher  proof  of  merit  to  be  the  object  of 
contention  among  various  noble  families,  than  to  be  able  to 
substantiate  the  most  illustrious  lineage.  His  son  Fernando 
had  a  true  feeling  on  the  subject.  '*  I  am  of  opinion,"  says 
he,  '^  that  I  should  derive  less  dignity  from  any  nobility  of 
ancestry,  than  from  being  the  son  of  such  a  father."  * 

Columbus  was  the  oldest  of  four  children ;  having  two 
brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Giacomo,  or  James  (written 
Diego  in  Spanish),  and  one  sister,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
but  that  she  was  married  to  a  person  in  obscure  life,  called 
Giacomo  Bavarello.  At  a  very  early  age  Columbus  evinced 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  sea ;  his  education,  therefore,  was 
mainly  directed  to  (it  him  for  maritime  life,  but  was  as  gen- 
eral as  the  narrow  means  of  his  father  would  permit.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  made 
some  proficiency  in  drawing  and  design.  For  a  short  time, 
also,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Pavia,  where  he  studied 
geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  He  then 
returned  to  Genoa,  where,  according  to  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, he  assisted  his  fitther  in  his  trade  of  wool-combing,  f 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  vexed  questions  about  the  age,  birthplace, 
and  lineage  of  Columbus  aeverally  discussed  in  the  Appendix. 

f  Agostino  Giustiniani,  Ann.  de  Cenova.  His  assertion  has  been 
echoed  by  other  historians,  viz.,  Anton  Gallo  de  Navigatione  Colombi, 
Ac.,  Muratori,  torn.  28,  Barta  Senaraga,  de  rebus  Genuensibus,  Muratori, 
torn.  24. 
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This  assertion  is  indignantly  contradicted  by  his  son  Fer- 
nando, though  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  and  he  gives 
us  no  information  of  his  Cither's  occupation  to  supply  its 
place.  He  could  not,  however,  have  remained  long  in  this 
employment,  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  entered 
upon  a  nautical  life  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.* 

In  tracing  the  early  history  of  a  man  like  Columbus, 
whose  actions  have  had  a  vast  effect  on  human  afiairs,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  much  has  been  owing  to  external 
influences,  how  much  to  an  inlx)rn  propensity  of  the  genius. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when,  impressed  with  the  sublime 
events  brought  about  thnjugh  his  agency,  Columbus  looked 
back  upon  his  career  with  a  solonm  and  superstitious  feeling, 
he  attributed  his  early  and  irn'sistible  inclination  for  the  sea, 
and  his  passion  for  geographical  studies,  to  an  impulse  from 
the  Deity  preparing  him  for  the  high  decrees  he  was  chosen 
to  accomplish,  f 

The  nautical  propensity,  however,  evinced  by  Columbus 
in  early  life,  is  common  to  boys  of  enterprising  spirit  and 
lively  imagination  brought  up  in  maritime  cities ;  to  whom 
the  sea  is  the  high  road  to  adventure  and  the  region  of  ro- 
mance. Genoa,  too,  walled  in  and  straitened  on  the  land  side 
by  rugged  mountains,  yielded  but  little  scope  for  enterprise 
on  shore,  while  an  opulent  and  widely  extended  commerce, 
visiting  every  country,  and  a  roving  marine,  battling  in  every 
sea,  naturally  led  forth  her  children  upon  the  waves,  as  their 
propitious  element.  Many,  too,  were  induced  to  emigrate  by 
the  violent  Actions  which  raged  within  the  bo^m  of  the  city, 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4. 

t  Letter  to  the  Castilinu  SoTcreignR,  1601. 
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and  often  dyed  ita  streets  with  blood.  A  historian  of  Genoa 
laments  this  proneness  of  its  youth  to  wander.  They  go, 
said  he,  with  the  intentioa  of  returniDg  when  they  shall  have 
acquired  the  means  of  living  comfortably  and  honorably  in 
their  native  place ;  but  we  know  from  long  experience,  that 
of  twenty  who  thus  depart  scarce  two  return ;  either  dying 
abroad,  or  taking  to  themselves  foreign  wives,  or  being  loth 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  tempest  of  civil  discords  which 
distract  the  republic* 

The  strong  passion  for  geographical  knowledge,  also,  felt 
by  Columbus  in  early  life,  and  which  inspired  his  after  career, 
was  incident  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Geographical  dis- 
covery was  the  brilliant  path  of  light  which  was  forever  to 
distinguish  the  fifteenth  century.  During  a  long  night  of 
monkish  bigotry  and  false  learning,  geography,  with  the  other 
sciences,  had  been  lost  to  the  European  nations.  Fortunately 
it  had  not  been  lost  to.  mankind  :  it  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  Africa.  While  the  pedantic  schoolmen  of  the 
cloisters  were  wasting  time  and  talent,  and  confounding  eru- 
dition by  idle  reveries  and  sophistical  dialectics,  the  Arabian 
sages,  assembled  at  Senaar,  were  taking  the  measurement  of 
a  degree  of  latitude,  and  calculating  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  on  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

True  knowledge,  thus  happily  preserved,  was  now  making 
its  way  back  to  Europe.  The  revival  of  science  accompanied 
the  revival  of  letters.  Among  the  various  authors  which  the 
awakening  zeal  for  ancient  literature  had  once  more  brought 
into  notice,  were  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Strabo.    From 

*  Foglieta,  Istoria  de  Oenova,  lib.  ii. 
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these  was  regained  a  fund  of  geographical  knowledge,  which 
had  long  faded  from  the  public  mind.  Curiosity  was  aroused 
to  pursue  this  forgotten  path,  thus  suddenly  reopened.  A 
translation  of  the  worlc  of  Ptolemy  had  been  made  into 
Latin,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  by  Emanuel 
Chrysoleras,  a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  and  had  thus  been 
rendered  more  &miliar  to  the  Italian  students.  Another 
translation  had  followed,  by  James  Angel  de  Scarpiaria,  of 
which  &ir  and  beautiful  copies  became  common  in  the  Italian 
libraries.*  The  writings  also  began  to  be  sought  after  of 
Averroes,  Alfraganus,  and  other  Arabian  sages,  who  had  kept 
the  sacred  fire  of  science  alive,  during  the  interval  of  Euro- 
pean darkness. 

The  knowledge  thus  reviving  was  limited  and  imperfect ; 
yet,  like  the  return  of  morning  light,  it  seemed  to  call  a  new 
creation  into  existence,  and  broke,  with  all  the  charm  of  won- 
der, upon  imaginative  minds.  They  were  surprised  at  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  world  around  them.  Every  step  was 
discovery,  for  every  region  beyond  their  native  country  was 
in  a  manner  terra  incognita. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information  and  feeling  with  respect 
to  this  interesting  science,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  An  interest  still  more  intense  was  awakened  by  the 
discoveries  which  began  to  be  made  along  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Africa ;  and  must  have  been  particularly  felt  among  a 
maritime  and  commercial  people  like  the  Genoese.  To  these 
circumstances  may  we  ascribe  the  enthusiastic  devotion  which 
Columbus  imbibed  in  his  childhood  for  oosmographical 
studies,  and  which  influenced  all  his  after  fortimes. 

*  Andres,  Wiai,  B.  Let,  ib.  !ii.  cap.  2. 
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The  short  time  passed  by  him  at  the  university  of  Pavia 
was  barely  sufficient  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  the  neces- 
sary sciences ;  the  ^miliar  acquaintance  vith  them,  which  he 
evinced  in  afler  life,  must  have  been  the  result  of  diligent 
self-schooling,  in  casual  hours  of  study  amid  the  cares  and 
vicissitudes  of  a  rugged  and  wandering  life.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  strong  natural  genius,  who,  from  having  to  con- 
tend at  their  very  outset  with  privations  and  impediments, 
acquire  an  intrepidity  in  encountering  and  a  facility  in  van- 
quishing  difficulties,  throughout  their  career.  Such  men  learn 
to  effect  great  purposes  with  small  means,  supplying  this  de- 
ficiency by  the  resources  of  their  own  energy  and  invention. 
This,  from  his  earliest  commencement,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  features  in  the  history 
of  Columbus.  In  every  undertaking,  the  scantiness  and  ap 
parent  insufficiency  of  his  means  enhance  the  grandeur  of  his 
achievements. 
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of  naval  Conclottieri,  sometimes  employed  by  hostile  govero- 
tnents,  sometimes  scouring  the  seas  in  search  of  lawless  booty ; 
these,  with  the  holy  wars  waged  against  the  Mahometan 
powers,  rendered  the  narrow  seas,  to  which  navigation  was 
principally  confined,  scenes  of  hardy  encounters  and  trying 
reverses. 

Such  was  the  rugged  school  in  which  Columbus  was 
reared,  and  it  would  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  have 
marked  the  early  development  of  his  genius  amidst  its  stem 
adversities.  All  this  instructive  era  of  his  history,  however, 
is  covered  with  darkness.  His  son  Fernando,  who  could  have 
hest  elucidated  it,  has  lefl  it  in  obscurity,  or  has  now  and  then 
Perplexed  us  with  cross  lights;  perhaps  unwilling,  from  a 
principle  of  mistaken  pride,  to  reveal  the  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity from  which  his  father  so  gloriously  emerged. 

Ihe  first  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  acoomit  of  his  being 
^aged  was  a  naval  expedition,  fitted  out  in  Genoa  in  1459 
V  John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
^apJes,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  that  kingdom  for  his  father 
'fhig  Reiiiicr,   or   Renato,  otherwise   called   Ren^,  Count  of 
^''ovence.     The  republic  of  Genoa  luded  him  with  ships  and 
^oney.     The  brilliant  nature  of  the  enterprise  attracted  the 
Attention  of  daring  and  restless  Spirits.    The  chivalrous  noble- 
^  the  soldier   of  fortune,  the   hardy  corsair,  the  desperate 
"^venturer,  the    mercenary  pa^|.J3^,  all  hastened  to  enlist 
"^^Kier  the  banner  of  Anjou.    ^^  v-eteran  Colombo  took  a 
?art  m  this  expedition,  either  w^j^  galleys  of  his  own,  or  as  a 
^mmander  of  the  Genoese  squ^^    ^  and  with  him  embark 
^  youthful  relative,  the  fiitur^  yorer. 

The  struggle  of  John  of  A^^^or  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^*^  ^ 
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lasted  al)Out  four  years,  with  varied  fortune,  hut  was  finally 
unsuccGssfuI.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
G>Iunibus  was  engaged,  signalized  itself  by  acts  of  intny 
pidity  ;  and  at  one  time,  when  the  Duke  was  reduced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Ischio,  a  handful  of  galleys  scoured  and 
controlled  the  liay  of  Napl(*s.* 

In  the  course  of  this  gullaiit  but  ill-fated  enterprise,  Co 
lumbus  was  detached  on  a  perilouH  cruise,  to  cut  out  a  galley 
from  the  harl>or  of  Tunis.  This  is  incidentally  mentioni'd  by 
himself  in  a  letter  written  many  yi*nrs  aAerwards.  It  hap- 
pened to  me,  he  says,  that  King  Koinier  (whom  God  has 
taken  to  hims(*If)  sent  me  to  Tunis,  to  capture  the  galley 
Femandina,  and  when  I  arrived  off  the  island  of  St.  Pi»dro,  in 
Sardinia,  I  was  informed  that  there  were  two  ships  and  a 
rack  with  the  galley  ;  by  which  intelligence  my  crew  were 
troubled  that  they  <letermined  to  proceed  no  further,  but  to 
return  to  Marseilles  for  another  vessel  and  more  people ;  as 
I  could  not  by  any  means  compel  them,  I  assented  apparently 
to  their  wishes,  altering  the  p<»int  (if  the  com|>ass  and  spread' 
ing  all  soil.  It  was  then  evening,  and  next  morning  we  were 
within  the  Capo  of  Carthagena,  while  all  were  firmly  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  sailing  towards  Marseilles,  f 

We  have  no  further  record  of  this  Ixild  cruise  into  the 
harbor  of  Tunis  ;  but  in  the  foregoing  particulars  we  behold 
early  indications  of  that  resolute  and  persevering  spirit  which 
insured  him  success  in  his  more  important  undertakings.  Ilia 
expedient  to  beguile  a  discontented  crew  into  a  continuation 

*  Colcnuccio,  Istoria  de  Nap.  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 
f  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  ride  Hist,  del 
Ahnirantc,  cap.  4. 
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of  the  enterprise,  by  deceiving  them  with  respect  to  the  ship's 
course,  will  be  found  in  unison  with  a  stratagem  of  altering 
the  reckoning,  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery. 

During  an  interval  of  many  years  we  have  but  one  or 
two  shadowy  traces  of  Columbus.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  principally  engaged  on  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the 
Levant ;  sometimes  in  commercial  voyages ;  sometimes  in 
the  warlike  contests  between  the  Italian  states ;  sometimes  in 
pious  and  predatory  expeditions  against  the  Infidels.  His- 
torians  have  made  him  in  1474  captain  of  several  Genoese 
ships,  in  the  service  of  Louis  XI.  of  ^France,  and  endangering 
the  peace  between  that  country  and  Spain  by  running  down 
and  capturing  Spanish  vessels  at  sea,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, as  a  reprisal  for  an  irruption  of  the  Spaniards  into 
Roussillon.*  Again,  in  1475,  he  is  represented  as  brushing 
with  his  Genoese  squadron  in  ruffiing  bravado  by  a  Venetian 
fleet  stationed  off  the  island  of  Cyprus,  shouting  '^  Viva  San 
Geoi^o ! "  the  old  war-cry  of  Genoa,  thus  endeavoring  to 
pique  the  jealous  pride  of  the  Venetians  and  provoke  a  com- 
bat^ though  the  rival  republics  were  at  peace  at  the  time. 

These  transactions,  however,  have  been  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Columbus.  They  were  the  deeds,  or  misdeeds^ 
dther  of  his  relative  the  old  Genoese  admiral,  or  of  a  nephew 
of  the  same,  of  kindred  spirit,  called  Colombo  the  Younger, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle.  They  both  appear  to  have 
been  fond  of  rough  encounters,  and  not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
the  mode  of  bringing  them  about.  Fernando  Columbus  de- 
scribes this  Colombo  the  Younger  as  a  famous  corsair,  so 

*  Chanfepie  Suppl.  to  Bayle,  voL  ii.  article  "  Columbus.** 
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terrible  for  his  deeds  against  the  Infidols,  that  the  Moorish 
mothers  used  to  frij|;hten  their  unruly  children  with  his  name. 
Columbus  8ai!(>d  with  him  ocau(i<inaII}'  as  he  hail  done  with 
his  uncle,  and,  acfronliiig  to  FcrnunduV  acc^mnt,  commanded 
a  vi'ssc^l  in  his  squuilntn  on  an  eventful  oecaHi<in. 

Colombo  the  Younger,  having  heard  timt  four  Venetian 
galleys  richly  la^U-n  were  on  their  return  voyage  from  Flan- 
ders, laid  in  wait  fur  them  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  between 
Lisbon  and  Cape  St.  Vincent.  A  d<'<tp4T:ite  engngt^ment  took 
place ;  the  vessels  grapple<]  each  (»ther,  and  the  crv'ws  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  from  ship  to  ship.  The  buttle  lasted  from 
morning  until  evening,  with  great  earnjige  on  Ixith  sides.  The 
vessel  ccmimanded  by  Columbus  was  engage<l  with  a  huge 
Venetian  galley.  They  threw  han(l-grenu<les  and  other  fiery 
missiles,  and  the  galK'y  was  wnip{H^I  hi  (lames.  Tlie  vessels 
were  fastened  together  by  chains  and  grappling  irons,  and 
could  not  be  separated  ;  both  were  involved  in  one  c^mflagra- 
tion,  and  s(xm  became  a  mere  blazing  mass.  Tlie  crews  threw 
themselves  into  the  s^^a ;  Columbus  Si.*ize<l  an  oar,  which  waa 
floating  within  reach,  and  being  lui  ex|H'rt  sw'mnier,  attained 
the  shore,  though  full  two  leagues  distant.  It  pleased  God, 
says  his  son  Fernando,  to  give  him  strength,  that  ho  might 
preserve  him  for  grt»ater  things.  After  recovering  from  his 
exhaustion  ho  repaired  to  Lisbc»n,  where  he  found  many  of 
his  Genoese  countrymen,  and  was  induciHl  to  take  up  his 
residence.* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Femamlo  of  his  father's  first 
arrival  in  Portugal ;  and  it  has  been  currently  adopted  by 

*  Hist,  del  AlmirantCf  cap.  ^.    Sec  III  wt  rat  ions  at  the  end  of  this 
Work,  article  **  Capture  of  the  Venelian  Galleys.** 
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modem  historians ;  but  on  examining  various  histories  of  the 
times,  the  battle  here  described  appears  to  have  happened 
several  years  afler  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  that 
country.  That  he  was  engaged  in  the  contest  is  not  im- 
probable ;  but  ho  had  previously  resided  for  some  time  in 
Portugal.  In  fact,  on  referring  to  the  history  of  that  king- 
dom, we  shall  find,  in  the  great  maritime  enterprises  in  which 
it  was  at  that  time  engaged,  ample  attractions  for  a  person  of 
his  inclinations  and  pursuits ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon  was  not  the  fortuitous 
result  of  a  desperate  adventure,  but  was  undertaken  in  a  spirit 
of  lilieral  curiosity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  honorable  fortune. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PB00RKS8  OF  DISCOVERY  UNDER  PUINCE  ITENRT  OF  PORTUOAU 

rilHE  carcor  of  modern  discovery  had  eoinmenoed  shortly 
*^  before  the  time  of  ( -oluinbus,  and  at  the  )H>riod  of  which 
we  are  treating  was  prosecuted  with  great  activity  by  Porta* 
gal.  Some  have  attributed  its  origin  to  a  romantic  incident 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  An  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Macham,  flying  to  France  with  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  enain* 
ored,  was  driven  far  out  of  (tight  of  land  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  after  wanderuig  about  the  high  seas,  arrived  at  an  iin* 
known  and  uninhabited  island,  covered  with  beautiful  forests, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Madeira.*  Others  have  treated 
this  account  as  a  fable,  and  have  pronounced  the  Canaries  to 
be  the  first  fruits  of  modem  discoviTy.  This  famous  group^ 
the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients,  in  which  they  placed 
their  garden  of  the  Ilesperides,  and  whence  Ptolemy  com- 
menced to  count  the  longitude,  had  U^n  long  lost  to  the 
world.  There*,  arc  vague  accounts,  it  is  true,  of  their  having 
received  casual  visits,  at  wide  intervals,  during  the  obscure 

*  See  lUustratioDS,  article  "  Ditcorerj  of  Madeira.** 
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ages,  from  the  wandering  baric  of  some  Arabian,  Nomian,  or 
Genoese  adventurer ;  but  all  this  was  involved  in  uncertainty, 
and  led  to  no  beneficial  result.  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century  that  they  were  effectually  rediscovered,  and  restored 
to  mankind.  From  that  time  they  were  occasionally  visited 
by  the  hardy  navigators  of  various  countries.  The  greatest 
benefit  produced  by  their  discovery  was,  that  the  frequent 
expeditions  made  to  them  emboldened  mariners  to  venture 
far  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  fiimiliarized  them,  in  some  degree, 
to  its  dangers. 

The  grand  impulse  to  discovery  was  not  given  by  chance, 
but  was  the  deeply  meditated  effort  of  one  master  mind. 
This  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First, 
sumamed  the  Avenger,  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England.  The  character  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  from  whose  enterprises  the  genius  of  Columbus 
took  excitement,  deserves  particular  mention. 

Having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Moors,  at  Ceuta  he  received  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  other  regions  in  the 
interior,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  conceived  an 
idea  that  important  discoveries  were  to  be  made  by  navigating 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  On  returning  to  Portugal, 
this  idea  became  his  ruling  thought.  Withdrawing  from  the 
tumult  of  a  court  to  a  country  retreat  in  the  Algarvcs,  near 
Sagres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  in  full 
▼lew  of  the  ocean,  he  drew  around  him  men  eminent  in  science^ 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  the  maritime  arts.  He  was  an  able  mathemati- 
Vol.  I.— £• 
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cuin,  and  niailc  himself  master  of  all  the  astronomy  known  to 
the  Arabians  of  Spain. 

On  studying  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  f«mnd  what  he 
considered  abundant  pnM)f8  that  Africa  was  eircumnavigmble. 
Eiidoxus  <if  Cyzicus  was  said  to  have  saiKni  from  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  oeeaii,  and  to  have  continued  on  to  Gibraltar ;  and 
Ilamio  the  (  arthaginian,  sailing  from  Gibraltar  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  sliips,  and  following  the  Africtin  coast,  was  said  to  have 
reached  the  shores  of  Arabia.*  It  is  true  them^  voyages  had 
been  discredited  by  Si'veral  ancient  writiTs,  and  the  possibility 
of  circumnavigating  Africa,  at\er  InMiig  for  a  long  time  ad- 
mitted by  geographers,  was  denic<I  by  Ifipparcluis,  who  con- 
sidered each  se;i  shut  up  and  land-lMiund  in  its  ptuuliar  basin ; 
and  that  Africa  was  a  continent  et»ntinuing  onward  to  the  south 
pole,  and  surrounding  the  Indian  sia,  so  as  to  join  Asia 
beyond  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  Iiad  Wen  adopted  by 
Ptolemy,  whose  works,  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry,  were 
the  highest  authority  in  gw^grapliy.  Tlie  prinet*,  however, 
clung  to  the  ancient  belief,  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable, 
and  found  iiis  opinion  sanctioned  by  various  learned  men  of 
more  modem  date.  To  settle  this  question,  and  achieve  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa,  was  an  object  worthy  the  ambition 
of  a  prince,  and  his  mind  was  fired  with  tiie  idea  of  the  vast 
benefits  that  would  arise  to  his  country  sliould  it  be  accom- 
plished by  Portuguese  enterprise. 

The  Italians,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  had  long  monopolized  the  trade  of  Asia. 
They  liod  formed  commercial  establishments  at  Constantinople 

*  Sec  Illufltratioiis,  article  *'  Circumnavigation  of  Africa  bj  the 
Ancients.** 
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and  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  received  the  rich  produce 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  lying  near  the  equater ;  and  the  silks, 
the  gums,  the  perfumes,  the  precious  stoues,  and  other  luxu- 
rious commodities  of  Egypt  and  southern  Asia,  and  distrib- 
uted them  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  rose  to  opulence  and  power  in  consequence  of  this 
trade.  Thoy  had  factories  in  the  most  remote  parts,  even  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  Moscovy  and  Norway.  Their  merchants 
emulated  the  magnificence  of  princes.  All  Europe  was  tribu- 
tary to  their  commerce.  Yet  this  trade  had  to  pass  through 
various  intermediate  hands,  subject  to  the  delays  and  charges 
of  internal  navigation,  and  the  tedious  and  uncertain  journeys 
of  the  caravan.  For  a  long  time,  the  merchandise  of  India 
was  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Mediterranean  seas ; 
thence  to  take  a  new  destination  for  the  various  marts  of 
Europe.  After  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  had  conquered  the 
Arabs,  and  restored  trade  to  its  ancient  channel,  it  was  still 
attended  with  great  cost  and  delay.  Its  precious  commodities 
had  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Red  Sea ;  thence  on  the  backs  of 
camels  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  they  were  transported 
to  Egypt  to  meet  the  Italian  merchants.  Thus,  while  the 
opulent  traffic  of  the  East  was  engrossed  by  these  adventurous 
monopolists,  the  price  of  every  article  was  enhanced  by  the 
great  expense  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  grand  idea  of  Prince  Henry,  by  circumnavigat- 
ing Africa  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  route  to  the  source  of 
this  commerce,  to  turn  it  in  a  golden  tide  upon  his  country. 
He  was,  however,  before  the  age  in  thought,  and  had  to  coun- 
teract ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  endure  the  delays  to 
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yfhidk  vivid  and  penetrating  minds  are  subjected^  from  the 
tardy  oo-operations  of  the  dull  and  the  doubtful.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  was  yet  in  ita  infancy.  Mariners  looked 
with  distrust  upon  a  boisterous  expanse,  which  appeared  to 
have  no  opposite  shore,  aivl  feared  to  venture  out  of  sight  of 
the  landmarks.  Every  bold  headland,  and  fitr-stretching 
promontory,  was  a  wall  to  bar  their  progress.  They  crepi 
timorously  along  the  Barl)ary  shores,  and  thought  they  had 
aooomplished  a  wonderful  expedititm  when  they  luul  ventured 
a  few  degrees  Ix^yond  the  Stniits  of  Gibraltar.  Cape  Non 
was  long  the  limit  of  their  daring ;  they  hesitated  to  double 
its  rocky  point,  bi>aten  by  winds  and  waves,  and  threatening 
to  thrust  them  forth  upon  the  raging  deep. 

Independent  of  these  vague  fears,  they  had  others,  sano- 
tioned  by  philosophy  itself.  They  still  thought  tliat  the  earth, 
at  the  equator,  was  girdled  by  a  torrid  zone,  over  which  the 
sun  held  his  vertical  and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemi- 
spheres by  a  region  of  impassive  heat.  They  fancied  Cape 
Bojador  the  utmost  boundary  of  secure  enterprise,  and  had  a 
superstitious  belief,  that  whoever  doubled  it  would  never 
return.*  They  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  rapid  currents 
of  its  neighborhood,  and  the  furious  surf  which  beats  upon  its 
arid  coast.  They  imagined  that  beyond  it  lay  the  frightful 
r^on  of  the  torrid  zone,  scorched  by  a  blazing  sun  ;  a  region 
of  fire,  where  the  very  waves,  which  beat  upon  the  shores, 
boiled  under  the  intolerable  fervor  of  the  heavens. 

To  dispel  these  errors,  and  to  give  a  scope  to  navigation, 
equal  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs,  Prince  Henry  estab* 
lished  a  naval  college,  and  erected  an  observatory  at  Sagrea^ 

•  Mariana,  Hist.  Esp.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
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and  he  inyited  thither  the  most  emiDent  professors  of  the 
nautical  faculties ;  appointing  as  president  James  of  Mallorca, 
a  man  learned  in  navigation,  and  skilful  in  making  charts  and 
instruments. 

The  effects  of  this  establishment  were  soon  apparent.  All 
that  was  known  relative  to  geography  and  navigation  was 
gathered  together  and  reduced  to  system.  A  vast  improve- 
ment took  place  in  maps.  The  compass  was  also  brought 
into  more  general  use,  especially  among  the  Portuguese, 
rendering  the  mariner  more  bold  and  venturous,  by  enabling 
him  to  navigate  in  the  most  gloomy  day,  and  in  the  darkest 
night  Encouraged  by  these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by 
the  munificence  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese  marine 
became  signalized  for  the  hardihood  of  its  enterprises,  and  the 
extent  of  its  discoveries.  Cape  Bojador  was  doubled  ;  the 
r^on  of  the  tropics  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied 
terrors;  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  explored ;  and  the  Cape  de  Verde 
and  Azore  islands,  which  lay  three  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  the  continent,  were  rescued  from  the  oblivious  empire 
of  the  ocean. 

To  secure  the  quiet  prosecution  and  full  enjoyment  of  his 
discoveries,  Henry  obtained  the  protection  of  a  papal  bull, 
granting  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  sovereign  authority  over 
all  the  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclu- 
sive, with  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  die  in  these 
expeditions ;  at  the  same  time  menacing,  with  the  terrors  of 
the  Church,  all  who  should  interfere  in  these  Christian  con- 
queata.* 

*  Yaflconcelo^  Hist,  de  Joan  11. 
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Ileurj  died  on  the  l«3th  of  November,  1473,  withoal 
oompliiiiiiiig  the  greul  uhject  of  liis  ambition.  It  was  uot  until 
niuny  years  afi<r\vanl-*,  that  Va^co  de  Gania,  pursuing  with  a 
Portuguese  fleit  the  track  lie  liad  ]K»iiited  out,  realized  his 
aiitiripat'ons  by  <li>ubling  the  Cape  of  (iood  Ilofic,  Niiling 
nioiig  the  southern  cosiMt  of  India,  and  thus  o|HMiiiig  a  high- 
way lor  iMHnnivixrt'  lo  th<*  <»pu1rnt  ngioiis  oi'  the  KasL  Henry, 
however,  lived  lopg  enou;:h  lo  reap  Houie  of  ihe  rirhe>t  re- 
wards of  a  great  and  g(K)d  niiiul.  lie  beheld,  thmngh  his 
means,  his  naive  (nnmtry  in  a  grind  and  nciive  rareer  of 
prosperity.  The  disHX>veri<»s  of  the  Portuguese  were  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  fiAeenth  century,  and  Portiig:iI, 
from  being  one  of  the  least  am(»ng  nations,  suddenly  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important. 

All  this  was  effeeteil,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arts ;  not  by 
the  stratagems  of  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  a  college. 
It  was  the  great  achievement  of  a  prince,  who  has  well  been 
described  **  full  of  thoughts  of  lofty  enterprise,  and  acts  of 
generous  spirit  :'*  one  who  bore  for  his  device  the  mognani* 
inous  motto,  "  The  talent  to  do  good,"  the  only  talent  worthy 
the  ambition  of  princes.* 

Henry,  at  his  death,  left  it  in  chaise  to  his  country  to 
prosecute  the  route  to  India.  He  hod  formed  companies  and 
associations,  by  which  commercial  zeal  was  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  it  was  made  a  matter  of  interest  and  competition 
to  enterprising  individuals.!  From  time  to  time  Lisbon  was 
thrown  into  a  tumult  of  excitement  by  the  launching  forth  of 
some  new  expedition,  or  the  return  of  a  squadron  with  bo> 

*  Joam  de  Barros,  Asia,  decad.  i. 

f  Lafitau,  Conqudtes  des  Portugais,  torn.  i.  lib.  t 
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counts  of  new  tracts  explored,  and  new  kindgoms  visited. 
Every  thing  was  confident  promise,  and  sanguine  anticipation. 
The  miserable  hordes  of  the  African  coast  were  magnified  into 
powerful  nations,  and  the  voyagers  continually  heard  of  opu- 
lent countries  farther  on.  It  was  as  yet  the  twilight  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge ;  imagination  went  hand  in  hand  with 
discovery,  and  as  the  latter  groped  its  slow  and  cautious  way, 
the  former  peopled  all  beyond  with  wonders.  The  fame  of 
the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  of  the  expeditions  continually 
setting  out,  drew  the  attention  of  the  world.  Strangers  from 
all  parts,  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the  adventurous,  re- 
sorted to  Lisbon  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  these  enterprises.  Among  these 
was  Christopher  Columbus,  whether  thrown  there,  as  has 
been  asserted,  by  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  desperate  adven- 
ture, or  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity,  and  the  pursuit  of 
honorable  fortune.* 

*  Henera,  decad.  L  lib. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

BXfilDEKCB  OP  COLUyBUS   AT   LISBON. -IDEAS   CONCEBimrO 

ISLANDS   IN  THE  OCEAN. 

COLUMBUS  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year  1470.  lie 
M-as  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  of  an 
engaging  presence.  Minute  descriptions  are  given  of  his  per- 
son by  his  son  Fernando,  by  I.as  Casas,  and  others  of  liis  con- 
temporaries.* According  to  these  accounts,  he  was  tall,  well- 
formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dignified  demeanor. 
His  visage  was  long,  and  neither  full  nor  meagre ;  his  com* 
plexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to  ruddy  ;  his  nose 
aquiline ;  his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  his  eyes  light 
gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle ;  his  whole  countenance  had  an  air 
of  authority.  His  hair,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light 
color ;  but  care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon 
turned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white. 
He  was  moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in 
discourse,  engaging  and  affable  with  strangers,  and  his  amia- 
blcness  and  suavity  in  domestic  life  strongly  attached  his 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  8.    Laa  Cami.\  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  ¥8. 
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household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritar 
ble ;  *  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit, 
comporting  himself  with  a  courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and 
never  indulging  in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  noted  for  strict  attention  to  the  offices  of  relig- 
ion, observing  rigorously  the  fasts  and  ceremonies  of  the 
churdi ;  nor  did  his  piety  consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook 
of  that  lofly  and  solenm  enthusiasm  with  which  his  whole 
character  was  strongly  tinctured. 

While  at  Lisbon,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  religious 
service  at  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  All  Saints.  In  this 
convent  were  certain  ladies  of  rank,  either  residents  as  board- 
ers, or  in  some  religious  capacity.  With  one  of  these, 
Columbus  became  acquainted.  She  was  Dofia  Felipa,  daugh- 
ter of  Bartolomeo  Monis  de  Perestrello,  an  Italian  cavalier, 
lately  deceased,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
navigators  under  Prince  Henry,  and  had  colonized  and  gov- 
erned the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  The  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  attachment,  and  ended  in  marriage.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  match  of  mere  affection,  as  the  lady  was  desti- 
tute of  fortune. 

The  newly  married  couple  resided  with  the  mother  of  the 
bride.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  interest  which  Columbus 
took  in  all  matters  concerning  the  sea,  related  to  him  all  she 
knew  of  the  voyages  and  expeditions  of  her  late  husband,  and 
brought  him  all  his  papers,  charts,  journals,  and  memoran- 
dums.! In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with  the  routes 
<^  the  Portuguese,  their  plans  and  conceptions ;  and  having, 

*  niescas,  Hist.  Pontifical,  lib.  yi. 

f  Oriedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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by  his  marriage  and  residenoe,  become  naturaliied  in  Portugml, 
he  sailed  €H.*caiiioiiully  in  the  cxpinliticNiH  to  the  coasit  of  Guincii 
When  on  6hoix%  ho  HUpported  his  funiil}*  by  making  niap« 
and  clmrts.  His  njurow  circuuiHtances  obliged  him  to  observe 
a  strict  economy  ;  yet  we  are  told  that  he  appmpriatcd  a  part 
of  his  scanty  means  to  the  succor  of  his  aged  father  at  Genoa.* 
and  to  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers. f 

The  construction  of  a  corn^ct  map  or  chart,  in  those  days, 
required  a  degree  of  knowU*<lge  and  ex[>cricnoe  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  possessor  to  distinction.  (Toography  was  but  just 
emerging  from  the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  it  for  ages. 
Ptolemy  was  still  a  standard  authority.  Tlie  maps  of  the 
fifleenth  century  display  a  mixture  of  truth  an<l  error,  in 
which  facts  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  others  revealed 
by  recent  discoveries,  are  confused  with  popular  &bles,  and 
extravagant  conjectures.  At  such  a  period,  when  the  passiim 
for  maritime  discovery  was  seeking  every  aid  to  facilitate  iUi 
enterprises,  the  knowKnlge  and  skill  of  an  able  cosmographer, 
like  Columbus,  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and  the  supe- 
rior correctness  of  his  maps  and  charts  would  give  him  noto- 
riety among  men  of  science.  J    We  accordingly  find  him,  at  an 

*  Oricdo,  Cronica  do  lai  Indlns,  lib.  ii.  ctp.  2. 

f  Muiluz,  Hist,  del  N*.  Muudo,  lib.  ii. 

X  The  imiiortance  which  bef^n  to  be  attached  to  comnographicml 
knowledge  is  evident  from  the  dlMtinction  which  Mauro,  an  ItaliaD  (Har, 
obtained  from  having  projected  an  universal  map,  esteemed  the  most 
accurate  of  the  time.  A  fac-simile  of  this  map,  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  original,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Muiteum,  and  it  lias  been 
published,  with  a  geographical  commentary,  by  the  learned  Zurla.  Tlie 
Venetians  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of  him,  on  which  they  denominated 
him  Cosmographus  incomparabilid  (CoUine  del  Bussol.  Naut.  p.  2,  c.  6). 
tet  Ramusio,  who  had  seen  his  map  in  the  monastery  of  San  Michele  d« 
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early  period  of  his  residence  in  Lisbon,  in  correspondence 
with  Paulo  Toscanelli,  of  Florence,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  whose  communications  had  great  influence  in 
inspiriting  him  to  hb  subsequent  undertakings. 

While  his  geographical  labors  thus  elevated  him  to  a  com- 
munion with  the  learned,  they  were  peculiarly  calculated  to 
foster  a  train  of  thoughts  &vorable  to  nautical  enterprise. 
From  constantly  comparing  maps  and  charts,  and  noting  the 
progress  and  direction  of  discovery,  he  was  led  to  perceive 
how  much  of  the  world  remained  unknown,  and  to  meditate 
on  the  means  of  exploring  it.  His  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
connections  he  had  formed  by  marriage,  were  all  in  unison 
with  this  vein  of  speculation.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
the  recently  discovered  island  of  Porto  Santo,  where  his  wife 
had  inherited  some  property,  and  during  his  residence  there 
she  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Diego.  This  residence 
brought  him,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  frontier  of  discovery. 
His  wife's  sister  was  married  to  Pedro  Correo,  a  navigator  of 
note,  who  had  at  one  time  been  governor  of  Porto  Santo. 
Being  frequently  together  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  domes- 
tic life,  their  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  discov- 
eries prosecuting  in  their  vicinity  along  the  African  coasts ; 
upon  the  long  sought  for  route  to  India ;  and  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  some  unknown  lands  existing  in  the  west. 

In  their  island  residence,  too,  they  must  have  been  fre- 

Mnrano,  considers  it  merely  an  improTed  copy  of  a  map  brought  from 
Cathay  by  Marco  Polo  (Ramusio,  t.  ii.  p.  17.  Ed.  Tenet.  1606).  We 
are  told  that  Americas  Yespncius  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty  ducats 
(equiralent  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-fire  dollars  in  our  time)  for  a  map 
of  aea  and  land,  made  at  Mallorca,  in  14S9,  by  Gabriel  de  Valseca  (Bar- 
rot,  D.  L  i.  c.  15.    Derroto  por  Tofino  Introd.  p.  26). 
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qtiently  visited  by  the  voyagers  going  to  and  from  Guinea. 
Living  thus,  surrounded  by  the  stir  and  bustle  of  discovery, 
communing  with  persons  who  had  risen  by  it  to  fortune 
and  honor,  and  voyaging  in  the  very  tracks  of  its  recent  tri* 
uniphs,  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  kindled  up  to  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause.  It  was  a  period  of  general  excitement  to 
all  who  were  connectiHl  with  maritime  life,  or  who  resided  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  oi'Cttn.  The  rei»ent  discoveries  had  in- 
flamed their  imaginations,  and  had  filK>d  tiiem  with  visions  of 
other  islands,  of  greater  wealth  and  Wauty,  yet  to  l)e  discov* 
ered  in  the  ItoundU'ss  wastes  of  the  Atlantic.  The  opinons 
and  fancies  of  the  uncientH  on  the  suhjt'it  were  again  put  in 
circulation.  The  story  of  Antilla,  a  great  island  in  the  ocean, 
discovert»d  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  frequently  cite*!,  and 
Plato's  imaginary  Atalantis  once  more  found  firm  Wlievera. 
Many  thought  that  the  Canaries  and  Azores  were  but  wrecks 
which  hod  survived  its  submersion,  and  that  other  and  larger 
fragments  of  that  drowned  land  might  yet  exist,  in  remoter 
parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
popular  mind  at  this  eventful  era,  was  the  prevalence  of  rumors 
respecting  unknown  islands  casually  seen  in  the  oci»an.  Many 
of  thi'se  were  mere  fables,  fabricated  to  ftvd  the  preilominant 
humor  of  the  public ;  many  liod  their  origin  in  the  heated 
imaginations  of  voyagers,  beholding  islands  in  those  summer 
clouds  which  lie  along  the  horizon,  and  of\i  n  beguile  the  sailor 
with  the  idea  of  distant  lands. 

On  such  airy  basis,  most  probably,  was  founded  the  story 
told  to  Columbus  by  one  Antonio  Leone,  an  inhabitant  of 
Madeira,  who  affirmed  that  sailing  thence  westward  one  hun- 
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dred  leagues,  he  had  seen  three  islands  at  a  distance.  But  the 
tales  of  the  kind  most  positively  advanced  and  zealously 
maintained,  were  those  related  by  the  people  of  the  Canaries, 
who  were  long  under  a  singular  optical  delusion.  They  im- 
gined  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  beheld  a  vast  island  to  the 
westward,  with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Nor  was 
it  seen  in  cloudy  and  dubious  weather,  but  in  those  clear  days 
common  to  tropical  climates,  and  with  all  the  distinctness 
with  which  distant  objects  may  be  discerned  in  their  pure, 
transparent  atmosphere.  The  island,  it  is  true,  was  only  seen 
at  intervals :  while  at  other  times,  and  in  the  clearest  weather, 
not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  descried.  When  it  did  appear, 
however,  it  was  always  in  the  same  place,  and  under  the  same 
form.  So  persuaded  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  of 
its  reality,  that  application  was  made  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
for  permission  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  it ;  and  it 
actually  became  the  object  of  several  expeditions.  The  island, 
however,  was  never  to  be  found,  though  it  still  continued  oo- 
casionally  to  cheat  the  eye. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fantastic  notions  concern- 
ing this  imaginary  land.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  the  Antilla 
mentioned  by  Aristotle ;  others,  the  Island  of  Seven  Cities,  so 
called  from  an  ancient  legend  of  seven  bishops,  who,  with  a 
multitude  of  followers,  fled  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Moors,  and,  guided  by  Heaven  to  some  unknown 
island  in  the  ocean,  founded  on  it  seven  splendid  cities ; 
while  some  considered  it  another  legendary  island,  oh  which, 
it  was  said,  a  Scottish  priest  of  the  name  of  St.  Brandan  had 
landed,  in  the  sixth  century.  This  last  legend  past  into  cur* 
rent  belie£    The  fimcied  island  was  called  by  the  name  of 
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St.  Rrandnn,  or  St.  Borfindon,  and  long  continued  to  bo  actu- 
ally laid  down  in  niapx  far  to  tho  wt'st  of  the  Canaries.*  Tho 
saino  was  done  with  tho  fuhulnufl  island  of  Antilla;  and  those 
emmiH>us  maps  and  phantom  islands,  h»v«'  given  Hm)  at 
various  tinios  to  as8«'rtinns,  that  the  Now  World  had  been 
known  prior  to  thi'  pi-riod  (if  its  gi^nonilly  n'puti*d  discovery. 

ColuMihus,  howovor.  oonsiderM  nil  those  appearances  of  land 
a:<  mere  illusions.  IIo  suppns4>s  that  thoy  may  have  been 
caused  by  nyvks  lying  in  tlio  o<*oaiK  which,  won  at  a  diiitance-, 
undor  certain  atinos[)horioal  influoiiros,  niay  have  assumed  the 
appearance  of  ishinds ;  or  that  thoy  may  hav4*  boon  floating 
islands,  su<*h  asaro  montinm'd  by  Pliny  and  Si^nooaand  dthers, 
foriniHl  of  twisted  roots,  i»r  of  a  11*: lit  ami  pon»ns  Mi«no,  and 
covered  with  troes,  an<l  which  many  luivo  In^on  drivon  alwut 
tho  ooonn  bv  the  winds. 

The  islands  of  St.  l^randan,  of  Antilla,  and  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  have  long  since  pr«>vi»il  to  bo  fabulous  tales,  or  atmos- 
pherical delusions.  Yet  the  rumors  conci*ming  them  derive 
interest,  from  showing  tho  state  of  public  thought  with  respect 
to  the  Atlantic,  while  its  westorn  n»gions  were  yet  unknown. 
They  were  all  noted  down  with  curious  care  by  Columbus, 
and  may  have  had  some  influence  over  his  imagination.  Still, 
though  of  a  visionary  spirit,  his  penetrating  genius  sought  in 
deeper  sources  for  tho  aliim  nt  (»f  its  meditations.  Aroused 
by  the  impulse  of  passing  events,  he  tunie<l  anew,  says  his 
son  Fernando,  to  study  the  goographical  authors  which  he  had 
read  before,  and  to  consider  the  astronomical  roiisons  which 
might  corroborate  the  theory  gradually  forming  in  his  mind. 
Be  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written 

*  See  niuBtnttioiu,  article  ''  IsUnd  of  St.  Brandan.*" 
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by  the  ancients,  or  discovered  by  the  modems,  relative  to 
geography.  His  own  voyages  enabled  him  to  correct  many 
of  their  errors,  and  appreciate  many  of  their  theories.  His 
genius  having  thus  taken  its  decided  bent,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  from  what  a  mass  of  acknowledged  facts,  rational  hypo- 
theses, fanciful  narrations,  and  popular  rumors,  his  grand  pro- 
ject of  discovery  was  wrought  out  by  the  strong  workings  of 
his  vigorous  mind. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OROrXDS  ON"  TVniCH  COLUMBUS  FOUXDKI)  III3  RELIEF  OF  THl 
EXISTENCE  OF  UNDISCOVERED  LANDS  IN  THE  WEST. 

TT  has  bcon  attempted,  in  the  procc<ling  chapters,  to  show 
"^  how  Cohimbus  was  gradually  kiiidkNl  up  to  his  grand 
design  by  the  spirit  and  events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  son  Fernando,  however,  undertakes  to  furnish  the  precise 
data  on  which  his  father's  plan  of  discovery  was  founded.* 
"  He  does  this,"  he  observes,  "  to  show  from  what  slender 
argument  so  great  a  scheme  was  fabricated  and  brought  to 
light ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who  may  desire 
to  know  distinctly  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  led 
his  father  to  undertake  this  enterprise." 

As  this  statement  was  formed  from  notes  and  documents 
found  among  his  father's  papers,  it  is  tuo  curious  and  interest- 
ing, not  to  deserve  particular  mention.  In  this  memorandum 
he  arranged  the  foundation  of  his  father's  theory  under  three 
heads:  1.  The  nature  of  things.  2.  The  authori^"  of  learned 
writers.     3.  The  reports  of  navigators* 

*  Hist  del  Almirnntr,  cap.  6,  7,  S. 
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Under  the  first  head,  he  set  down  as  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple,  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  sphere  or  globe,  which 
might  be  traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood 
foot  to  foot,  when  on  opposite  points.  The  circumference 
from  east  to  west,  at  the  equator,  Columbus  divided,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each, 
making  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these  he  imag- 
ined, comparing  the  globe  of  Ptolemy  with  the  earlier  map 
of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  fiflecn  hours  had  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  extending  from  the  Straits  ^  of  Gibraltar,  or  rather 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  to  the  city  of  Thinse  in  Asia,  a  place 
set  down  as  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the  known  world.  The 
Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour  more 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
There  remained,  then,  according  to  the  estimation  of  Colum- 
bus, eight  hours,  or  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
unknown  and  unexplored.  This  space  might,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, be  filled  up  by  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  which  might 
extend  so  far  as  nearly  to  surround  the  globe,  and  to  approach 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  tract  of  ocean, 
intervening  between  these  countries,  he  observes,  would  be 
less  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  if  the  opinion  of  Alfrag- 
anus,  the  Arabian,  were  admitted,  who,  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  degrees,  gave  to  the  earth  a  smaller  circumference 
than  did  other  cosmographers ;  a  theory  to  which  Columbus 
seems  at  times  to  have  given  &ith.  Granting  these  premises, 
it  was  manifest,  that,  by  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east 
to  west,  a  navigator  would  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
and  discover  any  intervening  land. 

Under  the  second  head,  are  named  the  authors  whose 
Vol.  I.— S 
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irritings  had  weight  in  cv^nvincing  him  that  the  inton^ening 
ocean  could  l>e  but  of  TniHleratt*  expaiiHC,  and  easy  to  be  tra* 
versed.  Among  thost*,  he  cites  the  opinitm  of  Aristotle, 
Seneca,  and  Pliny,  that  one  might  pass  from  Cadiz  to  the 
Indies  in  a  few  days  ;  of  Strain),  also,  who  observes,  that  the 
ocean  8um»unds  the  earth,  Imthing  on  the  east  the  shores  of 
India;  on  the  west,  the  i*oasts  of  Spain  and  Mauritania;  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  navigate  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  same 
parallel.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  idea,  that  Asia,  or,  as  he  always 
terms  it,  India,  strrtchi'd  far  to  the  east,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  unexplored  spaci*,  the  narratives  are  cited 
of  Marco  Poh)  an<l  John  ManJc'ville.  Tln'se  travellers  had 
visited,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  O'nturies.  the  n'mote 
parts  of  Asia,  far  beyond  the  regions  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  ; 
and  their  ac(*ounts  of  the  extent  of  that  continent  to  the  east- 
ward, had  a  great  eflect  in  convineiiig  Columbus  thjit  a  voyage 
to  the  west,  of  no  long  duration,  would  bring  him  to  its  shores, 
or  to  the  extensive  and  wealthy  islands  which  lie  a<ljacent. 
The  information  concerning  Mareo  Polo,  is  probably  derived 
from  Paulo  Toscanelli,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Florence, 
already  inentione<1,  with  whom  Columbus  c<.»rrespon<U»d  in 
1474,  and  who  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  previously  written  to  Fernando  Martinez,  a  learned 
canon  of  Lisbon,  This  letter  maintains  the  fa<Mlity  of  arriving 
at  India  by  a  western  course,  asserting  the  distance  to  be  but 
four  thousand  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  Lisbon  to  the  prov- 
ince  of  Mangi,  near  Cathay,  since  determined  to  be  the  north- 

*  Strab.  Cos.  lib.  L  it 
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ern  coast  of  China.  Of  this  country  he  gives  a  magnificent 
description,  drawn  from  the  work  of  Marco  Polo.  He  adds, 
that  in  the  route  lay  the  islands  of  Antilla  and  Cipango,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues, 
abounding  in  riches,  and  offering  convenient  places  for  ships 
to  touch  at  and  obtain  applies  on  the  voyage. 

Under  the  third  head,  are  enun^erated  various  indications 
of  land  in  the  west,  which  had  floated  to  the  shores  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  when  once  the 
mind  of  Columbus  had  beome  heated  in  the  inquiry,  it  at- 
tracted to  it  every  corroborating  circumstance,  however  vague 
and  trivial.  He  appears  to  have  been  particularly  attentive 
to  the  gleams  of  information  derived  from  veteran  marin- 
ers, who  had  been  employed  in  the  recent  voyages  to  the 
African  coasts,  and  also  from  the  inhabitants  of  lately  discov- 
ered islands,  placed,  in  a  manner,  on  the  frontier  posts  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  All  these  are  carefully  noted  down 
among  his  memorandums,  to  be  collocated  with  the  facts  and 
opinions  already  stored  up  in  his  mind. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  circumstance  related  to  him  by 
Martin  Vicenti,  a  pilot  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal ; 
that,  after  sailing  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  west 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  had  taken  from  the  water  a  piece  of 
carved  wood,  which  evidently  had  not  been  labored  with  an 
iron  instrument.  As  the  winds  had  drifted  it  from  the  west| 
it  might  have  come  from  some  unknown  land  in  that  direo- 
tion. 

Pedro  Correa,  brother-in-law  of  Columbus,  is  likewise 
dted,  as  having  seen,  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  a  similar 
piece  of  wood,  which  had  drifted  from  the  same  quartlsr.     He 
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had  heard  also  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  that  reeds  of  an 
immonso  size  had  floated  to  some  of  those  islands  A*oin  tba 
west,  in  the  description  of  which,  C  olumbus  thought  he  recog> 
nized  the  imniense  ree<ls  said  by  Ptolemy  to  grow  in  India. 
^  Information  is  likewise  noted,  given  him  by  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  the  Azores,  of  trunks  of  huge  pine  trees,  of  a  kind 
that  did  not  grow  upon  «ai)y  of  the  islands,  wafted  to  their 
shores  by  the  westerly  winds ;  but  especially  of  the  bodies  of 
two  dead  men,  cast  upon  the  island  of  Flores,  whose  features 
differed  from  thosi^  of  any  known  race  of  people. 

To  thciie  is  added  the  report  of  a  mariner  of  the  port  of 
St.  Mary,  who  assorted  that,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Ire- 
land, he  had  seen  land  to  the  west,  which  the  ship^s  company 
took  for  some  extreme  part  of  Tartary.  Other  stories,  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  noted,  as  well  as  rumors  concerning  the 
fancied  islands  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities,  to 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  Columbus  gave  but  little 
faith. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  grounds,  on  which,  according 
to  Fernando,  his  father  proceeded  from  one  position  to  an- 
other, until  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  undis- 
covered land  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean ;  that  it  was 
attainable ;  that  it  was  fertile ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  in- 
habited. 

It  is  evident,  that  several  of  the  fiicts  herein  enumerated, 
must  have  become  known  to  Columbus  after  he  had  formed 
his  opinion,  and  merely  served  to  strengthen  it ;  still,  every 
thing  that  throws  any  light  upon  the  process  of  thought,  which 
led  to  so  great  an  event,  is  of  the  highest  interest ;  and  the 
chain  of  deductions  here  furnished,  though  not  perhaps  the 
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most  logical  in  its  concatenation,  yet,  being  extracted  from  the 
papers  of  Columbus  himself,  remains  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

On  considering  this  statement  attentively,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  grand  argument  which  induced  Columbus  to  his  en- 
terprise, was  that  placed  under  the  first  head,  namely,  that 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients,  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  Azores  by  more  than  a  third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  that  the  intervening  space  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  filled  up  by  the  unknown  residue  of 
Asia ;  and  that,  if  the  circumference  of  the  world  was,  as  he 
believed,  less  than  was  generally  supposed,  the  Asiatic  shores 
could  easily  be  attained  by  a  moderate  voyage  to  the  west. 

It  is  singular  how  much  the  success  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing depended  upon  two  happy  errors,  the  imaginary  extent  of 
Asia  to  the  east,  and  the  supposed  smallness  of  the  earth ; 
both,  errors  of  the  most  learned  and  profound  philosophers, 
but  without  which  Columbus  would  hardly  have  ventured 
upon  his  enterprise.  As  to  the  idea  of  finding  land  by  sailing 
directly  to  the  west,  it  is  at  present  so  familiar  to  our  minds, 
as  in  some  measure  to  diminsh  the  merits  of  the  first  concep- 
tion, and  the  hardihood  of  the  first  attempt :  but  in  those  days, 
as  has  well  been  observed,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was 
yet  unknown ;  no  one  could  tell  whether  the  ocean  were  not 
of  inmienae  extent,  impossible  to  be  traversed ;  nor  were  the 
laws  of  specific  gravity  and  of  central  gravitation  ascertained, 
by  which,  granting  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the  possibility 
of  making  the  tour  of  it  would  be  manifest.*    The  practi- 

*  Malte-Brun,  G^ographie  Uniyeraelle,  torn.  ziv.  Note  mu  le  D^n- 
Terte  de  TAmdriqae. 
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cabUity,  therefore,  of  finding  land  by  sailing  to  the  west,  was 
one  of  those  mysteries  uf  natun*.  which  are  considered  incred- 
ible whilst  matters  of  mere  speculation,  but  the  simplest  things 
imaginable  when  they  have  once  l)een  ascertained. 

When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theorv,  it  became  fixed 
in  his  mind  with  singular  firmm^s,  nnd  influenced  his  entire 
character  and  conduct.  IL?  never  sp(»ke  in  doubt  or  hesitation, 
but  with  as  much  ciTtainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the 
promised  land.  No  trial  nor  disappointment  C(»uld  divert 
him  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  o])je('t.  A  deep  religious 
sentiment  mingh^  with  his  minlitations,  atul  gave  them  at 
times  a  tinge  of  superstiti(»n,  Imt  it  wiis  of  a  sublime  and  loftj 
kind :  ho  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for  the  aceomplishmont  of 
its  high  purpose ;  he  road,  as  he  supposed,  his  contemplated 
discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in 
the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets.  The  ends  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations  and  tongues  and 
languages  united  under  the  banners  of  the  H<'dtH»mer.  This 
was  to  be  the  triumphant  consummation  of  his  enterprise, 
bringing  the  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  into 
communion  with  Christian  Europe ;  carrying  the  light  of  the 
true  faith  into  benighted  and  Psigan  lands,  and  gathering  their 
countless  nations  under  the  holy  dominion  of  the  Church. 

The  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  conceptions  gave  an  eleva- 
tion to  his  spirit,  and  a  dignity  and  loftiness  to  his  whole  de- 
meanor. He  conferred  with  sovereigns  almc»st  with  a  f«H'ling 
of  equality.  His  views  were  princely  and  unboundt^l ;  hia 
proposed  discovery  was  of  empires ;  his  conditions  were 
proportionally  magnificent ;  nor  would   ho   ever,  even  afler 
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long  delays,  repeated  disappointments,  and  under  the  pressui'e 
of  actual  penury,  abate  what  appeared  to  be  extravagant  de- 
mands for  a  mere  possible  discovery 

Those  who  could  not  conceive  how  an  ardent  and  compre- 
hensive genius  could  arrive,  by  presumptive  evidence,  at  so 
firm  a  conviction,  sought  for  other  modes  of  accounting  for  it. 
When  the  glorious  result  had  established  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  of  Columbus,  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that 
he  had  obtained  previous  information  of  the  lands  which  he 
pretended  to  discover.  Among  these,  was  an  idle  tale  of  a 
tempest-tossed  pilot,  said  to  have  died  in  his  house,  bequeath- 
ing him  written  accounts  of  an  unknown  land  in  the  west, 
upon  which  he  had  l>een  driven  by  adverse  winds.  This  story, 
according  to  Fernando  Columbus,  had  no  other  foundation 
than  one  of  the  popular  tales  about  the  shadowy  island  of  St. 
Brandan,  which  a  Portuguese  captain,  returning  from  Guinea, 
fancied  he  had  beheld  beyond  Madeira.  It  circulated  for  a 
time  in  idle  rumor,  altered  and  shaped  to  suit  their  purposes, 

by  such  as  sought  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  Columbus.  At 
length,  it  found  its  way  into  print,  and  has  been  echoed  by 
various  historians,  varying  with  every  narration,  and  full  of 
contradictions  and  improbabilities.* 

An  assertion  has  also  been  made,  that  Columbus  was  pre* 
ceded  in  his  discoveries  by  Martin  Behom,  a  contemporary 
cosmc^rapher,  who,  it  was  said,  had  landed  accidentally,  on 
the  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  course  of  an  African  expe- 
dition ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a  map,  or  globe, 
projected  by  Behem,  on  which  was  laid  down  the  newly-dis- 

*  Sec  nhistrations,  article  **  Rumor  concerning  the  Pilot  who  died  in 
the  House  of  Columbus." 
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covered  country,  that  Columbus  mailo  his  voyage.  This 
rumor  origiiiuttnl  in  an  absurd  misc(»nstruction  of  a  Latin 
manuscript,  and  was  unsupported  by  any  documents ;  yet  it 
has  had  its  circulation,  and  lias  even  bcim  revived  not  many 
years  since,  with  more  zirjil  than  discretii»n  ;  but  is  now  coiij* 
pletcly  refuted  and  put  to  rest.  The  land  visited  by  Bchem, 
was  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  e(]uator ;  the  globe  he 
projected  was  fmishe<l  in  141^2,  while  Columbus  was  absent 
on  his  first  voyage :  it  contains  no  trace  of  the  New  World, 
and  thus  furnishes  conclusive  proof,  that  its  existence  was  yet 
unknown  to  Beheni.* 

There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which,  in  the  garb 
of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces  of  history, 
casting  down  its  monuments,  and  marrin<;  and  mutilating  its 
fairest  trophies.  Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great 
names  from  such  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  of  the 
most  salutary  purposes  of  history,  that  of  furnishing  <>xample8 
of  what  human  genius  and  laudable  enterprise  may  accomplish. 
For  this  purpose,  some  pains  have  Ikh'U  taken  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  to  trace  the  rise  an<l  progress  of  this  grand  idea 
in  the  mind  of  Columbus ;  to  show  that  it  was  the  conception 
of  his  genius,  quickened  by  the  impulse  of  th**  age,  and  aided 
by  those  scattered  gleams  of  knowledge,  which  fell  incfieo- 
tually  upon  ordinary  minds. 

*  See  lUoBtratioDS,  article  **  Behem.** 
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Tbe  terrcfltrUI  |;1obo,  of  which  a  Fo^mcnt  w  given  on  the 
page,  was  made  at  Kiiromhorg  in  the  year  141)2,  the  verj  year  on  which 
Columbus  departed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  Martin  Behcm,  the 
inventor,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  cosmographers  of  the  time,  and, 
having  resided  at  Lisbon  in  the  employ  of  the  king  uf  Portugal,  be  bmd 
probably  seen  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  and  the  documents  submitted  bj 
Columbus  to  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  government.  lib  globe 
may,  therefore,  be  presumed  illustrative  of  the  idea  entertained  bj 
Columbus  of  the  ii<lands  in  the  ocean  near  the  extremity  of  A&ia,  at  tbe 
time  be  undertook  his  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

C0BBE8P0NDENCB  OF  COLUMBUS  WITH  PAULO  T06GANELLL— 
EVENTS  IN  J^OBTUGAL  BELATIVE  TO  DI8COVEBIE8.-PBOPOSI- 
TION  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  THE  P0BTUGUE8E  COUBT.— DEPABTUBB 
FBOM  POBTUOAL. 

TT  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  Colum- 
bus  first  conceived  the  design  of  seeking  a  western  route 
to  India.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  meditated  it  as  early 
as  the  year  1474,  though  as  yet  it  lay  crude  and  unmatured 
in  his  mind.  This  &ct,  which  is  of  some  importance,  is  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  correspondence  already  mentioned 
with  the  learned  Toscanelli  of  Florence,  which  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  that  year.  The  letter  of  Toscanelli  is  in  reply 
to  one  from  Columbus,  and  applauds  the  design  which  he  had 
expressed  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  west  To  demonstrate 
more  clearly  the  facility  of  arriving  at  India  in  that  direction, 
he  sent  him  a  map,  projected  partly  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  partly  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian.  The  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  depicted  in  front  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe,  with  a  moderate 
space  of  ocean  between  them,  in  which  were  placed  at  oonve- 
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nicnt  distanct's  Cipango,  Antilla,  aiid  the  other  islands.*  Colum- 
bus was  greatly  aiii mated  hy  the  letter  and  chart  of  Toscanelli, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  CDsmographers  of  the 
day.  He  appears  to  have  ])rocured  the  w<.»rk  of  Marco  Polo, 
which  had  been  translated  inti)  various  languages,  and  existed 
in  manuscript  in  most  libraries.  Tliis  author  gives  mar\*elloua 
accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  n^alms  of  C  athay  and  Mangi,  or 
MangUy  since  ascertained  to  be  Northoni  and  Southern  CliiiUi 
on  the  coast  of  which,  according  to  the  map  of  Toscanelliy  a 
voyager  sailing  directly  west  would  \)o  sure  to  arrive.  He 
describes  in  unmeasured  terms  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
sovereign  of  thc*se  countries,  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary,  and 
the  splendor  and  magnitude  of  his  capitals  of  Cambalu  and 
Quinsai,  and  the  wonders  of  the  island  of  Ci[>ango  or  Zipangi, 
supposed  to  l)e  Japan.  This  island  he  places  opposite  Cathay, 
five  hundred  leagues  in  the  ocean.  He  represents  it  as 
abounding  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  choice  object! 
of  commerce,  with  a  monarch  whose  palace  was  roofed  with 
plates  of  gold  instead  of  lead.  Tlie  narrations  of  this  traveller 
were  by  many  considered  fabulous;  but  though  full  of  what 
appear  to  be  splendid  exaggerations,  they  have  since  been 
found  substantially  correct.  They  are  thus  particularly 
noted,  from  the  influence  they  had  over  the  imagination  of 
Columbus.  The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  a  key  to  many  parts 
of  his  history.     In  his  applications  to  the  various  courts,  he 

*  This  map,  bj  which  Colambus  sailed  on  his  first  Tojaf^  of  discorerj, 
Las  Casas  (lib.  i.  cap.  1 2)  says  ho  had  in  his  possosttioD  at  the  time  of 
writing  his  history.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  interesting  a 
document  should  be  lost.  It  may  yet  exist  among  the  chaotic  lumber  of 
the  Spanish  archiyes.  Few  documents  of  mere  curiosity  would  be  mora 
precious. 
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represented  the  countries  he  expected  to  discover  as  those  re- 
gions of  inexhaustible  wealth  which  the  Venetian  had  des- 
cribed. The  territories  of  the  Great  Khan  were  the  objects 
of  inquiry  in  all  his  voyages ;  and  in  his  cruisings  among  the 
Antilles,  he  was  continually  flattering  himself  with  the  hopes 
of  arriving  at  the  opulent  island  of  Cipango,  and  the  coasts  of 
Mangi  and  Cathay.* 

While  the  design  of  attempting  the  discovery  in  the  west 
was  maturing  in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
the  north  of  Europe.  Of  this  we  have  no  other  memorial 
than  the  following  passage,  extracted  by  his  son  from  one  of 
his  letters : — "  In  the  year  1477,  in  February,  I  navigated  one 
hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,  the  southern  part  of  which  is 
seventy-three  degrees  distant  from  the  equator,  and  not  sixty- 
three,  as  some  pretend ;  neither  is  it  situated  within  the  line 
which  includes  the  west  of  Ptolemy,  but  is  much  more  wester- 
ly. The  English,  principally  those  of  Bristol,  go  with  their 
merchandise  to  this  island,  which  is  as  large  as  England. 
When  I  was  there,  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the  tide  was 
so  great  as  to  rise  and  fall  twenty-six  fathom."  f 

The  island  thus  mentioned  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Iceland,  which  is  far  to  the  west  of  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  andents,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy. 

Several  more  years  elapsed,  without  any  decided  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Columbus  to  carry  his  design  into  execution. 
He  was  too  poor  to  fit  out  the  armament  necessary  for  so 
important  an  expedition.    Indeed  it  was  an  enterprise  only  to 

*  A  more  particular  accoont  of  Marco  Polo  and  his  writings  is  given 
among  the  Illiistrations. 

f  Hist,  deH  Aimirante,  cap.  4. 
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be  undertaken  in  the  employ  of  some  sovereign  state,  whkk 
could  assume  dominion  over  the  territories  he  might  discover, 
and  reward  him  with  dignities  and  privileges  commensurate 
to  his  services.  It  is  asserted  that  ho  at  one  time  endeavored 
'to  engage  his  native  country,  Genoa,  in  the  undertaking,  but 
without  success.  No  record  ri'inains  of  such  an  attempt, 
though  it  is  generally  belie ve<l,  and  has  strong  probability  in 
its  favor.  His  residence  in  Portugal  placed  him  at  hand  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  that  power,  but  Alphonso,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne,  was  too  much  engrossed  in  the  latter  paii 
of  his  reign  with  a  war  with  Spain,  for  the  succession  of  the 
Princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  engage  in  peaoeful 
enterprises  of  an  expensive  nature.  The  public  mind,  also^ 
was  not  prepared  for  so  perilous  an  undertaking.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  recent  v(»yages  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  introduction  of  the  compass  into 
more  general  use,  navigation  was  still  sliai-'kled  with  impedi- 
ments, and  the  mariner  rarely  ventured  far  out  cf  sight  of 
land. 

Discovery  advanced  slowly  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  mariners  feared  to  cruise  fur  into  the  southern  hemisphere, 
with  the  stars  of  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  To 
Buch  men,  the  project  of  a  voyage  directly  westward,  into  the 
midst  of  that  boundless  waste,  to  seek  some  visionary  land, 
appeared  as  extravagant  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day  to 
launch  forth  in  a  balloon  into  the  regions  of  space,  in  quest 
of  some  distant  star. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand,  that  was  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  navigation.  The  era  was  propitious  to  the  quick 
advancement  of  knowledge.     The  recent  invention  of  the  art 
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of  printing  enabled  men  to  communicate  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively their  ideas  and  discoveries.  It  drew  forth  learning 
from  libraries  and  convents,  and  brought  it  familiarly  to  Uie 
reading-desk  of  the  student.  Volumes  of  information,  which 
before  had  existed  only  in  costly  manuscripts,  carefully  treas- 
ured up,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  indigent  scholar  and 
obscure  artist,  were  now  in  every  hand.  There  was,  hence- 
forth, to  be  no  retrogression  in  knowledge,  nor  any  pause  in 
its  career.  Every  step  in  advance,  was  immediately,  and 
simultaneously,  and  widely  promulgated,  recorded  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  and  fixed  forever.  There  could  never  again  be 
a  dark  age ;  nations  might  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
sit  in  willful  darkness,  but  they  could  not  trample  it  out ;  it 
would  still  shine  on,  dispensed  to  happier  parts  of  the  world, 
by  the  diffusive  powers  of  the  press. 

At  this  juncture,  in  1481,  a  monarch  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  of  different  ambition  from  Alphon^o.  John  IT., 
then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  had  imbibed  the  pas- 
sion for  discovery  from  his  grand-uncle.  Prince  Henry,  and 
with  his  reign  all  its  activity  revived.  His  first  care  was  to 
build  a  fort  at  St.  Geoi^e  de  la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
to  protect  the  trade  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood  for  gold 
dust,  ivory,  and  slaves. 

The  African  discoveries  had  conferred  great  glory  upon 
Portugal,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  expensive  rather  than 
profitable.  The  accomplishment  of  the  route  to  India,  how- 
ever, it  was  expected  would  repay  all  cost  and  toil,  and  open 
a  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  nation.  The  project  of 
Prince  Henry,  which  had  now  been  tardily  prosecuted  for 
half  a  century,  had  excited  a  curiosity  about  the  repuote  parts 
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of  Asia,  and  revived  all  the  accounts,  true  and  fiibulooa,  of 
travellers. 

Beside  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  already  mentioned,  there 
was  the  narrative  of  lUbbi  Benjamin  ben  Jonah,  of  Tudela,  a 
Spanish  Jew,  ^ho  set  out  from  Suragossa  in  1173,  to  visit  the 
scattered  remnanU  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Wandering  with 
unwearied  zeal  on  this  pious  errand,  over  most  parts  of  the 
known  world,  he  penel rated  China,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
southern  islands  of  Asia.*  There  were  also  the  narratives  of 
Carpini  and  Ascelin,  two  friars,  despatched,  the  one  in  124d| 
the  other  in  1247,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  as  apostolic  ambas- 
sadors, for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary ;  and  the  Journal  of  William  Rubruquis  (or  Ruysbroek), 
a  celebrated  Cordelier,  sent  on  a  similar  errand  in  1253,  bj 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  then  on  his  unfortunate  cnisade  into 
Palestine.  These  pious  but  chimcrica]  missions  had  proved 
abortive;  but  the  narratives  of  them  being  revived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  served  to  inflame  the  public  curiosity 
specting  the  remote  parts  of  Asia. 

In  these  narratives  we  first  find  mentic»n  made  of  the 
nowned  Prester  John,  a  Christian  king,  said  to  hold  sway  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  East,  who  was  long  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  research,  but  whose  kingdom  seemctl  to  shift  its  situatioii 
in  the  tale  of  every  traveller,  and  to  vanish  from  the  seardi  as 
effectually  as  the  unsubstantial  island  of  St.  Brandan.  All  the 
speculations  concerning  this  potentate  and  his  oriental  realm 

*  Bergeron,  Vojages  en  Asie,  torn.  i.  The  work  of  Beujamin  of 
Tudela,  originallj  written  in  Hebrew,  was  so  much  in  repute,  that  ihm 
translation  went  through  sixteen  editions.  Andres,  Hist  B.  Let,  B. 
capi  6. 
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were  agiun  put  in  circulation.  It  was  fancied  that  traces  of 
his  empire  were  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  the 
east  of  Benin,  where  there  was  a  powerful  prince,  who  used  a 
cross  among  the  insignia  of  royalty.  John  II.  partook  lai^ely 
of  the  popular  excitement  produced  by  these  narrations.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  actually  sent  missions  in  quest 
of  Prester  John,  to  visit  whose  dominions  became  the  roman- 
tic desire  of  many  a  religious  enthusiast.*  The  magnificent 
idea  he  had  formed  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  East,  made  him 
extremely  anxious  that  the  splendid  project  of  Prince  Henry 
should  be  realized,  and  the  Portuguese. flag  penetrate  to  tho< 
Indian  seas.  Impatient  of  the  slowness  with  which  his  dis- 
coveries advanced  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  every  cape  and  promontory  presented  to  nautical 
enterprise,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  greater  scope  and  certainty  might  be  given 
to  navigation.  His  two  physicians,  Roderigo  and  Joseph, 
the  latter  a  Jew,  the  most  able  astronomers  and  cosmogra- 
phers  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  celebrated  Martin 
Behem,  entered  into  a  learned  consultation  on  the  subject. 
The  result  of  their  conferences  and  labors  was  the  application 
of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation,  enabling  the  seaman,  by  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  to  ascertain  his  distance  from  the  equator.f 
This  instrument  has  since  been  improved  and  modified  into 
the  modem  quadrant,  of  which,  even  at  its  first  introduction, 
it  possessed  all  the  essential  advantages. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  navi- 
gation by  this  invention.    It  cast  it  loose  at  once  from  its  long 

*  See  Uliistrationfl,  article  **  Prester  John." 

f  Barros,  decad.  1,  lib.  It.  cap.  2.    Maffei,  lib.  vi.  p.  6  and  7. 
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bon'lago  to  tho  land,  and  8ot  it  free  to  rove  the  deep.  The 
mariiKT  now,  instcail  of  coasting  the  shores  like  the  andenl 
navi^tors,  and,  if  driven  from  the  land,  groping  his  way  beck 
in  doubt  and  apprehension  by  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
stars,  might  adventure  lH>l<lly  into  unknown  seas,  confident  of. 
l»cing  able  to  tracer  his  course  by  means  of  the  oompooB  ana 
the  astn)labc. 

It  was  shortly  ailer  this  event,  which  hod  prepared  guidea 
for  discovery  acft»ss  the  tnu'kleMs  oci*an,  that  Columbus  mode 
the  first  attempt,  of  which  we  have  any  clear  and  indisputable 
re<?ord,  to  prcK'ure  royal  patronage  for  his  enterprise.  Thb 
court  of  Portuj^al  ha<l  shown  extraordinary  liWrality  in  re- 
warding nautical  discovery.  Most  of  thoso  who  had  sue- 
ccK.»<k'd  in  her  service  had  l)een  ap[M>inted  to  the  g<»vemment 
of  the  islamls  and  countries  they  ha<l  discovered,  although 
many  of  them  were  foreigners  by  birth.  Encouraged  by  this 
lilicrality,  and  by  the  anxiety  evinee<l  by  King  John  II.  to  ac- 
complish a  passage  by  soa  to  Indiii,  Columbus  obtained  on 
audience  of  that  monarch,  and  prt>iM)sed,  in  case  the  king 
would  funiish  him  with  ships  and  mi^n,  to  undertake  a  shorter 
and  more  diri^ct  route  than  that  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
His  plan  was  to  strike  directly  to  the  west  across  the  Atlantic 
He  then  unfolded  his  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
Asia,  describing  also  the  immense  riches  of  the  island  of 
Cipango,  the  first  land  at  which  he  expected  to  arrive.  Of  this 
audience  we  have  two  accounts,  written  in  somewhat  of  an 
opposite  spirit ;  one  by  his  son  Fernando,  the  other  by  Joan 
de  Barros,  the  Portuguese  historiograplicr.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  different  views  taken  of  the  same  transaction  bjr 
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the  enthusiastic  son,  and  by  the  oool,  perhaps  prejudiced,  his- 
torian. 

The  king,  according  to  Fernando,  listened  to  his  father 
with  great  attention,  but  was  discouraged  from  engaging  in  any 
new  scheme  of  the  kind,  by  the  cost  and  trouble  already  sus- 
tained in  exploring  the  route  by  the  African  coast,  which  as 
yet  remained  unaccomplished.  His  father,  however,  support- 
ed his  proposition  by  such  excellent  reasons,  that  the  king 
was  induced  to  give  his  consent.  The  only  difficulty  that  re- 
mained was  the  terms ;  for  Columbus,  being  a  man  of  lofty 
and  noble  sentiments,  demanded  high  and  honorable  titles  and 
rewards,  to  the  end,  says  Fernando,  that  he  might  leave  be- 
hmd  him  a  name  and  family  worthy  of  his  deed%and  merits.* 

Barros,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  seeming  acquies- 
cence of  the  king,  merely  to  the  importunities  of  Columbus. 
He  considered  him,  says  the  historian,  a  vainglorious  man, 
fond  of  displaying  his  abilities,  and  given  to  fantastic  fancies, 
such  as  that  respecting  the  island  of  Cipango.f  But  in  fact, 
this  idea  of  Columbus  being  vain,  was  taken  up  by  the  Portu- 
guese writers  in  afler  years ;  and  as  to  the  island  of  Cipango, 
It  was  far  from  being  considered  chimerical  by  the  king,  who, 
as  has  been  shown  by  his  mission  in  search  of  Prester  John, 
was  a  ready  believer  in  these  travellers'  tales  concerning  the 
East.  The  reasoning  of  Columbus  must  have  produced  an 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  since  it  is  certain  that  he 
referred  the  proposition  to  a  learned  junto,  charged  with  all 
matters  relating  to  maritime  discovery. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  two  able  cosmographers,  mas- 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  10. 

f  Barros,  Asia,  decad.  1,  lib.  ill.  cap.  2. 
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ten  Rodorigo  and  Joseph,  and  the  king^s  confeMor, 
Ortiz  de  Cazadilla,  bishop  of  Couta,  a  man  greatly  reputed  A>r 
his  learning,  a  Castilian  by  l)irth,  and  generally  calhed  Caza- 
dilla,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place.  This  scientific  body 
treated  the  project  as  extravagant  and  visionary. 

Still  the  king  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfied.  Ao> 
cording  to  his  historian  Vasiiiono^^los,*  ho  convoked  his  couik 
oil,  composed  of  prelates  and  persims  of  the  greatest  learning 
in  the  kingdom,  and  &ske<l  tlieir  advii'e,  whether  to  adopt  this 
new  route  of  discovery,  or  to  pursue  that  which  they  had 
already  opened. 

It  may  not  bo  dei»me«l  superfluous  to  notice  briefly  the 
discussion  o&  the  council  on  this  great  question.  Vuscoucelos 
reports  a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Ceuta,  in  which  he  not  only 
objected  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  as  destitute  of  reason,  but 
even  discountenanced  any  further  pmseeution  of  the  African 
discoveries.  "  They  tended,"  he  said,  **  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion, drain  the  resources,  and  divide  the  power  of  the  nation, 
already  too  much  weakened  by  riH.'ciit  war  and  pestilence. 
While  their  forces  were  thus  scattered  abroad  on  remote 
and  unprofitable  expeditions,  they  exposed  themselves  to 
attack  from  their  active  enemy  the  kin^  of  Castile.  The 
greatness  of  monarchs,^  he  continued,  "  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  as  from  the  wisdom  and 
ability  with  which  they  governed.  In  the  Portuguese  nation 
it  would  be  madness  to  launch  into  enterprises  without  first 
considering  them  in  connection  with  its  means.  The  king  had 
already  sufficient  undertakings  in  hand  of  certain  advantage, 
without  engaging  in  others  of  a  wild,  t!:i:nerical  nature.     If 

'-tpconcelos,  Yida  del  Ber  Doa  Juan  II.,  lib.  i  . 
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he  wished  employment  for  the  active  valor  of  the  nation,  the 
war  in  which  ho  was  engaged  against  the  Moors  of  Barbarj 
was  sufficient^  wherein  his  triumphs  were  of  solid  advantage, 
tending  to  cripple  and  enfeeble  those  neighboring  foes,  who 
had  proved  themselves  so  dangerous  when  possessed  of 
power." 

This  cool  and  cautious  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Ceuta, 
directed  against  enterprises  which  were  the  glory  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, touched  the  national  pride  of  Don  Pedro  de  Meneses, 
count  of  Villa  Real,  and  drew  from  him  a  lofty  and  patriotic 
reply.  It  has  been  said  by  an  historian,  that  this  reply  was 
in  support  of  the  proposition  of  Columbus  ;  but  that  does  not 
clearly  appear.  He  may  have  treated  the  proposal  with  re- 
spect, but  his  eloquence  was  employed  for  those  enterprises 
in  which  the  Portuguese  were  already  engaged. 

"  Portugal,"  he  observed,  "  was  not  in  its  infancy,  nor 
were  its  princes  so  poor  as  to  lack  means  to  engage  in  dis- 
coveries. Even  granting  that  those  proposed  by  Columbus 
were  conjectural,  why  should  they  abandon  those  commenced 
by  their  late  Prince  Henry,  on  such  solid  foundations,  and 
prosecuted  with  such  happy  prospects?  Crowns,"  he  ob- 
served, "  enriched  themselves  by  commerce,  fortified  them- 
selves by  alliance,  and  acquired  empires  by  conquest.  The 
views  of  a  nation  could  not  always  be  the  same ;  they  extend- 
ed with  its  opulence  and  prosperity.  Portugal  was  at  peace 
with  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  It  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
engaging  in  an  extensive  enterprise.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
glory  for  Portuguese  valor  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  and 
horrors  of  the  ocean  sea,  so  formidable  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.    Thus  occupied,  it  would  escape  the  idleness  en- 
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gendered  in  a  long  inten'al  of  peoec — idleness,  that  aonroo  of 
viee,  thiit  silent  file,  whieh,  little  by  little,  wore  away  the 
strength  and  valor  of  a  nation.  It  was  an  affnmt/'  he  added, 
"  to  the  Portuguese  name  to  nien:iee  it  with  iina^nary  perils, 
when  it  ha«l  proved  itself  so  intrepid  in  encountering  those 
which  were  most  e**rt:nn  and  tremendous.  (in»at  8«kul8  were 
formed  for  great  enterprises.  He  wondered  much,  that  a 
prelate,  so  religious  as  the  bishop  of  Ceuta,  should  oppise  thii 
undertaking ;  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  to  augment 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  spread  it  from  pole  to  ]>ole;  reflocting 
glory  on  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  yirhling  empire  and  last- 
ing feme  to  its  princes."  He  e<includtHl  by  declaring  that, 
"although  a  8oldi<T,  he  dared  to  prognosticate,  with  a  voice 
and  spirit  as  if  from  heaven,  to  whatever  prince  should  achieve 
this  enterprise,  more  happy  suctvss  and  durable  renown,  than 
had  ever  been  obtained  bv  soverei«;n  the  most  valonais  and 
fortunate."*  The  warm  and  gt»nerous  eloijnenci*  of  the  count 
overpowered  the  cold-8[»irited  reasonings  of  the  bishop  as  fiu* 
as  the  project  of  circumnavigating  Africa  was  concemod, 
which  was  prosecuted  with  new  ardor  and  triumphant  success : 
the  proposition  of  Columbus,  however,  was  generally  con- 
demned by  the  council. 

Seeing  that  King  John  still  manifi^ted  an  inclination  for 
the  enterprise,  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  Ceuta, 
that  Columbus  might  l>c  kept  in  suspense  while  a  vessel 
secretly  dispatched  in  the  direction  he  should  pr>int  out  might 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  foundation  for  his  theory. 
By  this  means  all  its  advantages  might  be  secured,  without 

*  YsaeoDoelos,  lib.  It.  La  Clede,  Hist.  Portugal,  lib.  xiii.  torn.  iii. 
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committing  the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  formal  negotiations 
about  what  might  prove  a  mere  chimera.  King  John,  in  an 
evil  hour,  had  the  weakness  to  permit  a  stratagem  so  incon- 
sistent with  his  usual  justice  and  magnanimity.  Columbus 
was  required  to  furnish  for  the  consideration  of  the  council  a 
detailed  plan  of  his  proposed  voyage,  with  the  charts  and 
documents  according  to  which  he  intended  to  shape  his  course. 
These  being  procured,  a  caravel  was  despatched  with  the 
ostensible  design  of  carrying  provisions  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
islands ;  but  with  private  instructions  to  pursue  the  designat- 
ed route.  Departing  from  those  islands  the  caravel  stood 
westward  for  several  days,  until  the  weather  became  stormy ; 
when  the  pilots,  seeing  nothing  but  an  immeasurable  waste  of 
wild  tumbling  waves  still  extending  before  them,  lost  all 
courage  and  put  back,  ridiculing  the  project  of  Columbus  as 
extravagant  and  irrational.* 

This  unworthy  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his  enterprise 
roused  the  indignation  of  Columbus,  and  he  declined  all  offers 
of  King  John  to  renew  the  negotiation.  The  death  of  his  wife, 
which  had  occurred  some  time  previously,  had  dissolved  the 
domestic  tie  which  bound  him  to  Portugal ;  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  abandon  a  country  where  he  had  been  treated 
with  so  little  faith,  and  to  look  elsewhere  for  patronage.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  he  engaged  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
carry  proposals  to  the  king  of  England,  though  he  docs  not 
appear  to  have  entertained  great  hope  from  that  quarter ; 
England  by  no  means  possessing  at  the  time  the  spirit  of 
nautical  enterprise  which  has  since  distinguished  her.    The 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap  8.  Herrera,  decad.  1,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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great  reliance  of  Columbus  was  on  his  own  personal  ezer* 
lions. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1484  that  ho  lefl  Lisbon,  taking 
with  him  his  son  Diego.  His  departure  had  to  be  conducted 
with  secrecy,  lest,  as  some  assert,  it  should  be  prevented  bj 
King  John ;  but  lest,  as  others  surmise,  it  should  be  prevented 
by  his  creditors.*  Like  many  other  great  projectors,  while 
engaged  upon  schemes  of  vast  benefit  to  mankind,  he  had  suf- 
fered his  own  affairs  to  go  to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle 
bard  with  poverty ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  interesting  cir- 
cumstances in  his  eventful  life,  that  he  had,  in  a  manner,  to 
beg  his  way  from  court  to  court,  to  offer  to  princes  the  dis- 
covery of  a  world. 


*  This  sarmise  is  founded  on  a  letter  from  Ki^g  John  to  Columbus, 
written  some  years  afterwards,  inriting  bira  to  return  to  Portugal,  and 
insuring  bim  against  arrest  on  account  of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal, 
which  might  be  pending  agunst  him.  See  NaTarrete,  CoUee.  torn, 
it  dM.8. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PBOCEEBINGS  OF  COLUMBUS  AFTEB  LEAYINO  POBTUOAL.— HIS 
APPLICATIONS  IN  SPAIN.-CHABACTEBS  OF  FEBDINAND  AND 
ISABELLA. 

[14S5.] 

fT^HE  immediate  movements  of  Columbus  on  leaving  Por- 
•^  tugal  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  It  is  said  that  about 
this  time  he  made  a  proposition  of  his  enterprise,  in  person, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  by  letter,  to  the  government  of 
Genoa.  The  republic,  however,  was  in  a  languishing  dedine^ 
and  embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war.  Caffa,  her  great  deposit 
in  the  Crimea,  had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her 
flag  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  the  Archipelago. 
Her  spirit  was  broken  with  her  fortunes ;  for  with  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  enterprise  is  the  child  of  prosperity,  and  is 
apt  to  languish  in  evil  days  when  there  is  most  need  of  its 
ezertioiL  Thus  Genoa,  disheartened  by  her  reverses,  shut 
her  ears  to  the  proposition  of  Columbus,  which  might  have 
elevated  her  to  tenfold  splendor,  and  perpetuated  within  her 
Vot.  I.— 4 
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grasp  the  golden  wand  of  commerce.  While  at  Genoty 
Columbus  is  said  to  have  made  arrangements,  out  of  his 
scanty  means,  fi»r  the  comfort  of  his  aged  father.  It  is  also 
affirmed,  that  about  this  time  he  carried  his  proposal  to 
Venice,  where  it  was  declined  on  account  of  the  critical  state 
of  national  aiCiirs.  Tliia,  however,  i.n  merely  traditional,  and 
unsupported  by  documentary  eviiK*iice.  The  first  firm  and 
indisputable  tnu*e  we  have  of  Coliiiubus  after  leaving  Portii- 
gal  is  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  1485,  where  >«e  find  him  seek- 
ing his  fortune  utnoiig  the  Spanish  nobles,  sevenil  of  whom 
had  vast  possessions,  and  exercised  almost  independent  sov- 
ereignty in  their  domains. 

lorcmost  among  these  were  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia 
and  Medina  Cvli,  who  had  estates  like  principalities  lying 
along  the  sea-const,  with  p>rts  and  shi{)ping  ond  hosts  of 
retainers  at  their  command.  Thev  served  the  crown  in  its 
Moorish  wars  more  as  allied  princes  than  as  vassals,  bringing 
armies  into  the  field  led  by  themselves,  or  by  captains  of  their 
own  app^)intment.  Their  domestic  establishments  were  on 
almost  a  regal  scale ;  their  palaces  were  filled  with  persons 
of  merit,  and  young  cavaliers  of  noble  birth,  to  be  reared 
under  their  auspices,  in  the  exercise  of  arts  and  arms. 

Columbus  had  many  interviews  with  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  was  tempted  for  a  time  by  the  splendid  pros- 
pects held  out ;  but  their  very  splendor  threw  a  coloring  of 
improbability  over  the  enterprise,  and  he  finally  rejected  it  as 
the  dream  of  an  Italian  visionary. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Celi  was  likewise  favorable  at  the 
outset.  He  entertained  Columbus  for  some  time  in  his  h(»use, 
and  was  actually  on  the  point  of  granting  him  three  or  four 
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caravels  which  lay  ready  for  sea  in  his  harbor  of  Port  St. 
Mary,  opposite  Cadiz,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
deterred  by  the  consideration  that  the  enterprise,  if  successful, 
would  involve  discoveries  too  important  to  be  grasped  by  any 
but  a  sovereign  power,  and  that  the  Spanish  government 
might  be  displeased  at  his  undertaking  it  on  his  own  account. 
Finding,  however,  that  Columbus  intended  to  make  his  next 
application  to  the  king  of  France,  and  loth  that  an  enterprise 
of  such  importance  should  be  lost  to  Spain,  the  duke  wrote 
to  Queen  Isabella  recommending  it  strongly  to  her  attention. 
The  queen  made  a  favorable  reply,  and  requested  that  Colum- 
bus might  be  sent  to  her.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
Spanish  court,  then  at  Cordova,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  queen 
from  the  duke,  soliciting  that,  in  case  the  expedition  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  he  might  have  a  share  in  it,  and  the 
fitting  out  of  the  armament  from  his  port  of  St.  Mary,  as  a 
recompense  for  having  waived  the  enterprise  in  favor  of  the 
crown.* 

The  time  when  Columbus  thus  sought  his  fortunes  at  the 
court  of  Spain  coincided  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Arragon  and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 

*  Letter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi  to  the  grand  cardinal.  Navarrete, 
Collect,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

N.  B.  In  the  preTioas  editions  of  this  work,  the  first  trace  we  have 
of  Columbus  in  Spain  is  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  in 
Andalusia.  Subsequent  investigations  have  induced  me  to  conform  to  the 
opinion  of  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Navarrete,  given  in  his  third 
volume  of  documents,  that  the  first  trace  of  Columbus  in  Spain  was 
his  application  to  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi, 
and  that  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  was  some  few  years  sub- 
•eqnent. 
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Isabella,  had  consolidated  the  Christian  power  in  the  Pfsninwila, 
and  put  an  end  to  those  internal  feuds,  which  had  so  long  dia- 
trocUnl  the  country,  and  insured  the  domination  of  the  Mos- 
lems, llie  whole  fon^  of  united  Spain  was  now  exerted  in  the 
chivalrous  enteqirise  of  the  Moorish  conquest.  The  MoorSi 
who  had  oni*e  spn^  over  tlie  whole  country  like  an  inunda- 
tion, were  now  pent  up  within  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  victorious  armies  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  continually  advancing:,  and  pressing  this 
iieroc  people  within  narrower  limits.  Tnilcr  these*  stivereignsy 
the  various  p«*tty  kingdoms  of  Spain  bcfran  to  feel  and  a(*t  as 
one  nation,  and  to  rise  to  emini*m*e  in  arts  as  wrll  as  arms. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  has  Ikm^u  remarked,  livi'd  togilher 
not  like  man  and  wife,  whose  estates  are  common,  under  the 
orders  of  the  husband,  but  like  two  monan'hs  strit^tly  allie<l.* 
They  had  separate  claims  to  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  their 
respective  kinp:doms ;  they  had  separate  councils,  and  were 
often  distant  from  each  othrr  in  diflen'nt  parts  of  their  empire, 
each  exercising  the  royal  authority.  Yet  they  were  so  hap- 
pily united  by  common  views,  common  interests,  and  a  great 
deference  for  each  other,  that  this  double  administration  never 
prevented  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  All  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty were  executed  in  l)oth  their  names ;  all  public 
writings  were  subscril>ed  with  both  their  signatun's;  their 
likenesses  were  stamped  together  on  the  public  coin  ;  and  the 
royal  seal  displayed  the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  proportioned, 
and  hardy  and  active  from   athletic  exercise.     His  carriage 

*  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  &c. 
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was  free,  erect,  and  majestic.  He  had  a  clear  serene  forehead, 
which  appeared  more  lofty  from  his  head  being  partly  bald. 
His  eyebrows  were  large  and  parted,  and,  like  his  hair,  of  a 
bright  chestnut ;  his  eyes  were  clear  and  animated  ;  his  com- 
plexion was  somewhat  ruddy,  and  scorched  by  the  toils  of 
war ;  his  mouth  moderate,  well  formed,  and  gracious  in  its 
expression  ;  his  teeth  white,  though  small  and  irregular ;  his 
voice  sharp ;  his  speech  quick  and  fluent.  His  genius  was 
clear  and  comprehensive ;  his  judgment  grave  and  certain. 
He  was  simple  in  dress  and  diet,  equable  in  his  temper,  devout 
in  his  religion,  and  so  indefatigable  in  business,  that  it  was 
said  he  seemed  to  repose  himself  by  working.  He  was  a 
great  observer  and  judge  of  men,  and  unparalleled  in  the 
science  of  the  cabinet.  Such  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by 
the  Spanish  historians  of  his  time.  It  has  been  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  more  of  bigotry  than  religion  ;  that  his  am- 
bition was  craving  rather  than  magnanimous ;  that  he  made 
war  less  like  a  paladin  than  a  prince,  less  for  glory  than  for 
mere  dominion ;  and  that  his  policy  was  cold,  sel6sh,  and 
artful.  He  was  called  the  wise  and  prudent  in  Spain ;  in 
Italy,  the  pious ;  in  France  and  England,  the  ambitious  and 
perfidious.*  He  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  states- 
men, but  one  of  the  most  thorough  egotists,  that  ever  sat  upon 
a  throne. 

While  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent to  sketch  the  fortunes  of  a  monarch  whose  policy  had 
Budi  an  effect  upon  the  history  of  Columbus  and  the  destinies 
of  the  New  World.     Success  attended  all  his  mcasuresr 

*  Toltdre,  Essti  snr  les  Moeura,  ch.  14. 
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Tlioiigh  a  younger  son,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Arragon 
by  inhoritamv;  Castile  he  obtained  by  marriage;  Granada 
and  Naph's  by  cun({uost ;  and  he  avized  u|>on  Navarre  as 
A[>p<^rtaining  to  any  one  who  could  take  iH>8so8sion  of  it,  when 
Pope  Julius  II.  excommunicated  its  sovereigns,  Juan  and  Catap 
linn,  and  gave  their  thnme  to  the  first  occupant.*  He  sent 
his  forces  into  Africa,  and  subjugated,  or  reduced  to  vassalage^ 

a 

Tunis,  Trij>oli,  Algiers,  an<l  most  of  the  Barbary  powers.  A 
new  world  was  also  given  to  him,  without  cost,  by  the  disooT* 
eries  of  Columbus,  for  the  expense,  of  the  enterprise  was 
borne  exelusivelv  bv  his  consort  Isabella,  lie  had  three  ob- 
jects  at  heart  from  the  comnn'nifment  of  his  n*ign,  whic^  he 
pursucfl  with  bigoted  and  jx»rse<'uting  zeal ;  the  conquest  of 
the  M<H>rs,  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  In«)uisiti(m  in  his  dominions.  lie  accomplished  them 
all,  and  was  n»wardwl  by  Pope  Innoct^nt  VIII.  with  theappella> 
tion  of  Most  Catholic  Majesty — a  title  which  his  successors 
have  tenaciously  retaincHl. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  Isabella,  but  time  has  sanctioninl  their  eulogies. 
She  is  one  of  the  purest  and  m(»st  IxNiutiful  characters  in  the 
pages  of  history.  She  was  well  formed,  of  the  middle  size, 
with  great  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  deportment,  and  a 
mingled  gravity  and  sweetness  f»f  demeanor.  Ilcr  complexion 
was  fair ;  her  hair  auburn,  inclining  to  red  ;  her  eyes  were  of 
a  dear  blue,  with  a  benign  expression,  and  there  was  a  singu- 
lar modesty  in  her  countenance,  gracing,  as  it  did,  a  wonderful 

*  Pedro  Salazar  di  Mcndoza,  Monarq.  do  Esp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  (Madrid^ 
1770,  torn.  I  p.  402.) — Gonzalo  de  lUescafl,  HisL  PoDtif.  lib.  tL  Cft|ik 
28,  §3 
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firmness  of  purpose,  and  earnestness  of  spirit.  Though 
strongly  attached  to'  her  husband,  and  studious  .of  his  fame, 
yet  she  always  maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied 
prince.  She  exceeded  him  in  beauty,  in  personal  dignity,  in 
acuteness  of  genius,  and  in  grandeur  of  soul.*  Combining 
the  active  and  resolute  qualities  of  man  with  the  softer  chari- 
ties of  woman,  she  mingled  in  the  warlike  councils  of  her 
husband,  engaged  personally  in  his  enterprises,!  and  in  some 
instances  surpassed  him  in  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  her 
measures ;  while,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory, 
she  infused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into  his  subtle 
and  calculating  policy. 

It  is  in  the  civil  history  of  their  reign,  however,  that  the 
character  of  Isabella  shines  most  illustrious.  Her  fostering 
and  maternal  care  was  continually  directed  to  reform  the  laws, 
and  heal  the  ills  engendered  by  a  long  course  of  internal  wars. 
Slie  loved  her  people,  and  while  diligently  seeking  their  good, 
she  mitigated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  harsh  measures  of  her 
husband,  directed  to  the  same  end,  but  inflamed  by  a  mistaken 
zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in  her  piety,  and  perhaps 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  ghostly  advisers,  still  she  was 
hostile  to  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  religion  at  the 
expense  of  humanity.  She  strenuously  opposed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  though, 
tnfortimately  for  Spain,  her  repugnance  was  slowly  van- 
quished by  her  confessors.     She  was  always  an  advocate  for 

*  Gftribaj,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  L*b.  xviii.  cap.  1. 

f  Several  suits  of  armor  eajho-pie^  worn  by  Isabella,  and  still  preserved 
in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Madrid,  show  that  she  was  exposed  to  personal 
danger  in  her  campaigns. 
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clemency  t<.>  the  Moor»,  although  nhe  was  the  noiil  of  the  war 
against  Granada.  She  considrrcd  that  war  omential  to  pro- 
tect the  Christian  faith,  and  to  relieve  her  mibjects  from  fierce 
and  formidable  enemies.  While  all  her  puMic  thoughts  and 
acta  were  princely  and  august,  her  private  habits  were  simple, 
fnigal,  and  un(»stentati<>us.  In  the  intervals  of  state  business, 
she  assembled  round  her  the  ablest  men  in  literature  and 
science,  and  directed  herst»lf  by  their  ecMniscls,  in  promoting 
letters  and  arts.  Through  her  patronage.  Salamanca  rose  to 
that  hciglit  which  it  assume<l  among  the  learned  institutions 
of  the  age.  She  promot^sl  the  distribution  of  honors  and 
rewards  tor  the  promulgation  of  knowledge;  she  f4»8tered  the 
art  of  printing,  recently  invented  ;  and  en<'ounigt*d  the  estab- 
lishment of  presses  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  books 
were  admitted  free  of  nil  duty,  and  more,  we  arc  told,  were 
printed  in  Spain,  at  that  early  poritnl  of  the  art,  than  in  the 
present  literary  age.* 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies  of  countries  depend 
at  times  upon  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and  how  it  is  given 
to  great  spirits,  by  combining,  exciting,  and  directing  the 
latent  powers  of  a  nation,  to  stamp  it,  as  it  were,  with  their 
own  greatness.  Such  beings  realize  the  idea  of  guardian 
angels,  appointed  by  Heaven  to  wnt<h  over  the  destinies  of 
empires.  Such  had  been  Priii«'e  Henry  for  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal ;  and  such  was  n(»w  for  Spain  the  illustrious 
Isabella. 

*  Elogio  de  U  Reina  CathoUca,  por  Diego  Clemencin.     Madrid,  1821. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

COLUHBUS    AT    THE    COUBT   OF    SPAIN. 

TTTHEN  Columbus  arrived  at  Cordova  he  was  given  in 
'  *  charge  to  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  of  Castile,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  receiving  immediate  audience  from  the  queen.  Ho  found 
the  city  in  all  the  bustle  of  military  preparation.  It  was  a 
critical  juncture  of  the  war.  The  rival  kings  of  Granada, 
Muley  Boabdil .  the  uncle,  and  Mohammed  Boabdil  the 
nephew,  had  just  formed  a  coalition,  and  their  league  called 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  measures. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Spain  had  been  summoned  to  the  field; 
the  streets  of  Cordova  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  steed  and  sound 
of  trumpet,  as  day  by  day  the  nobles  arrived  with  their 
retainers,  vicing  with  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  troops 
and  the  splendor  of  their  appointments.  The  court  was  like 
a  military  camp ;  the  king  and  queen  were  surrounded  by  the 
flower  of  Spanish  chivalry ;  by  those  veteran  cavaliers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  so  many  hardy  conflicts  with 

the  Moors ;  and  by  the  prelates  and  friars  who  mingled  in 
Vol.  I.-4» 
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martial  council,  and  trx>k  deep  interest  and  agency  in  this 
of  the  Faith. 

This  was  an  ur.pmpitioiiii  ninnicnt  to  urge  a  suit  like  that 
of  Columbus.  In  fart  the  sovereigns  had  not  a  moment  of 
leisure  thniughtiut  this  eventful  year.  Early  in  the  spring, 
the  king  tiiunht**]  ntf  to  Juy  siege  to  the  Moorish  city  of 
Loxa;  and  though  the  queen  reniuiniHl  at  Conlova,  she  was 
continiuilly  eiiiployi>d  in  forwarding  troops  and  supplies  to 
the  army,  and,  ut  the  same  time,  attending  to  the  multiplied 
exigencii*s  of  civil  gi»v«-rnment.  On  the  r2th  of  June,  she 
repairtnl  to  the  camp,  th«'n  engjig*^!  in  the  siege  of  Moclin, 
and  both  sovtTeigiis  remained  f<»r  some  time  in  the  V4*ga  of 
Granatla,  pros  ruling  the  war  Mith  unn'mitting  vigor.  They 
had  ban'Iv  returned  to  Cnnlt)va  to  <vlrbrate  their  victories 
by  public  rejoicings,  when  they  were  olilignl  to  set  out  for 
Gallicia,  tt>  suppress  a  reU'llion  of  the  count  of  Lcmos. 
Theticc  they  rcpairnl  to  Salamanca  for  the  winter. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  <»f  this  y(>ar  Columbus 
remained  at  (.'ordova,  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Alonzo  de  Quin- 
tanilla,  who  proved  a  warm  advt>eate  of  his  theory.  Through 
his  means  he  became  ac4|uainte4i  with  Antonio  Geraldini,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  (leraldini,  preceptor 
to  the  younger  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isidn^lla;  both 
valuable  friends  about  court.  Whcrev»»r  he  obtained  a  candi<^ 
hearing  from  intelligent  auditors,  the  dignity  of  his  manners^ 
his  earnest  sincerity,  the  elevation  of  his  views,  and  the  prae> 
tical  shrewdness  of  his  demonstrations,  ct^mmandcd  respect 
even  where  they  failed  to  pro<luct»  conviction. 

While  thus  lingering  in  idle  suspense  in  Cordova,  he 
^came  attached  to  a  lady  of  the  city,  Beatrix  Euriquez  by 
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name,  of  a  noble  family,  though  in  reduced  circumstances. 
Their  connection  was  not  sanctioned  by  marriage;  yet  he 
cherished  sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness  for  her  to  his 
dying  day.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  second  son,  Fernando, 
born  in  the  following  year  (1487),  whom  he  always  treated 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  his  legitimate  son  Diego, 
and  who,  afler  his  death,  became  his  historian. 

In  the  winter,  Columbus  followed  the  court  to  Salamanca. 
Here  his  zealous  friend,  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  exerted  his 
inflence  to  obtain  for  him  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  grand 
cardinal  of  Spain.  This  was  the  most  important  personage 
about  the  court ;  and  was  facetiously  called  by  Peter  Martyr, 
the.  "  third  king  of  Spain."  The  king  and  queen  had  him 
always  by  their  side,  in  peace  and  war.  He  accompanied 
them  in  their  campaigns,  and  they  never  took  any  measure 
of  consequence  without  consulting  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  quick  intellect,  eloquent  in  conversation, 
and  able  in  Uie  despatch  of  business.  His  appearance  was 
lofty  and  venerable ;  he  was  simple  yet  curiously  nice  in  his 

apparel,  and  of  gracious  and  gentle  deportment.     Though  an 

• 

elegant  scholar,  yet,  like  many  learned  men  of  his  day,  he 
was  but  little  skilled  in  cosmography.  When  the  theory  of 
Columbus  was  first  mentioned  to  him,  it  struck  him  as  involv- 
ing heterodox  opinions,  imcompatibic  with  the  form  of  the 
earth  as  described  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Further  expla- 
nations had  their  force  with  a  man  of  his  quick  apprehension 
and  sound  sense.  He  perceived  that  at  any  rate  there  could 
be  nothing  irreligious  in  attempting  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  ascertain  the  works  of  creation :  his 
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scruples  once  romov(>d,  he  pormittod  Columbtis  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  und  ^av(>  him  a  <*()urtoou8  reception.  Hie  latter 
knew  the  iniportance  of  his  auditor,  and  that  a  conferenoe 
with  the  grand  cardinal  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  commimi- 
cation  with  the  throne ;  he  exerti><l  himself  to  the  utmoati 
theref<»re,  to  explain  and  denu»nstrate  his  proposition.  Tlie 
cloar-hoaded  cardinal  listt'Ued  with  pn»found  attention.  He 
Wiis  }»lea.sed  with  the  noble  and  earnest  manner  of  Coliunbuai 
which  !»howi'd  him  to  bi>  no  cimunon  schemer;  he  felt  the 
grandeur,  and,  at  the  sjimc  time,  the  simplicity  of  his  theorji 
and  the  force  of  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  sup- 
pi»rte<l.  lie  determined  that  it  was  a  matter  highly  worthj 
of  the  consitleration  of  the  sovereigns,  and  through  his  repre- 
sentations Columbus  at  length  obtained  admission  to  the  royal 
presence?.* 

We  have  but  scanty  particulars  of  this  audience,  nor 
wo  ascertain  whether  Queen  Isiibella  was  present  on  the 
sion;  the  contrary  seems  to  Ik»  most  pndwibly  the 
Columbus  appeare<I  in  the  royal  pn*senct»  with  m<Kli»sty,  yet 
self-possession,  neither  dazzled  nf>r  daunted  by  the  splendor 
of  the  court  or  the  awful  majesty  of  the  throne.  lie  unfolded 
his  plan  with  el(K|uence  and  zenl,  for  he  felt  himself,  as  he 
afterwards  declared,  kindled  as  with  a  fire  from  on  high,  and 
considere<I  himself  the  agent  chosen  by  Heaven  to  accomplish 
its  grand  designs,  f 

Ferdinand  was  too  keen  a  judge  of  men  not  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  Columbus.  He  perceive<l  that,  however 
soaring  might  be  his  imagination,  and  vast  and  visionary  hit 

*  OTiedo,  lib.  iL  cap.  4.     Salazar,  Cron.  G.  Ctrdinal,  lib.  i.  cap.  62. 
f  Letter  to  the  SoTcrcigns  in  1501. 
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Tiews,  his  scheme  had  scientific  and  practical  foundation. 
His  ambition  was  excited  by  the  possibility  of  discoveries 
far  more  important  than  those  which  had  shed  such  glory 
upon  Portugal ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  the  least  recommen- 
dation of  the  enterprise  to  this  subtle  and  grasping  monarch, 
that,  if  successful,  it  would  enable  him  to  forestall  that  rival 
nation  in  the  fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous  struggle,  and  by 
opening  a  direct  course  to  India  across  the  ocean,  to  bear  off 
from  them  the  monopoly  of  oriental  commerce. 

Still,  as  usual,  Ferdinand  was  cool  and  wary,  and  would 
not  trust  his  own  judgment  in  a  matter  that  involved  so  many 
principles  of  science.  He  determined  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  guided  by 
their  decision.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  Prado  and  confessor  of  the  queen,  one  of  the  most  erudite 
men  of  Spain,  and  high  in  the  royal  confidence,  was  com- 
manded lo  assemble  the  most  learned  astronomers  and  cosmo- 
graphers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with  Colum- 
bus, and  examining  him  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  proposition.  After  they  had  informed  them- 
selves fully  on  the  subject,  they  were  to  consult  together  and 
make  a  report  to  the  sovereign  of  their  collective  opinion** 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  xi. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

COLUMBrS  BEFOBK  THE  COl'NCIL  AT   SALAMANCA. 

rilllE  interesting  confonMu-o  ivlativo  to  the  propcisition  of 
"*•  Columbus  t<M»k  place  in  Sulanianca,  tho  groat  8i»at  of 
learning  in  Spain.  It  vrns  held  in  the  Dominiean  convent 
of  St.  Stephen,  in  which  lie  was  lodged  and  entertained  with 
great  hospitality  during  the  ef»ursH;of  the  examination.* 

Religion  and  si'icnce  were  at  that  time,  and  more  espe* 
eially  in  that  country,  el(»si*ly  asso<'iated.  The  treasures  of 
learning  were  immured  in  monasteries,  and  the  professors* 
chairs  were  exclusively  fdle<l  fnan  the  cloister.  The  domina- 
tion of  the  clei^y  extended  over  the  state  as  well  as  the  church, 
and  posts  of  honor  and  influence  at  court,  with  the  exception 
of  hereditjirv  nobles,  were  almost  entirely  iX)nfnKMl  to  eeclesi- 
astics.  It  was  even  common  to  fmd  cardinals  and  bishops  in 
helm  and  corslet  at  the  head  o(  armies ;  fur  the  cn>sier  had 
been  occasionally  thrown  by  for  the  lance,  during  the  holy 
U'ar  against  the  Moors.     The  era  was  distinguished  for  the 

*  Hist,  dc  Cbiapa  por  ReiDcsal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 
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revival  of  learning,  but  still  more  for  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  and  Spain  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  Christen- 
dom in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  The  Inquisition  had  just 
been  established  in  that  kingdom,  and  every  opinion  that 
savored  of  heresy  made  its  owner  obnoxious  to  odium  and 
persecution. 

Such  was  the  period  when  a  council  of  clerical  sages  was 
convened  in  the  collegiate  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  to  investigate 
the  new  theory  of  Columbus.  It  was  composed  of  pr6fessors  of 
astronomy,  geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches  of 
science,  together  with  various  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and 
learned  friars.  Before  this  erudite  assembly,  Columbus 
presented  himself,  to  propound  and  defend  his  conclusions. 
He  had  been  scoffed  at  as  a  visionary  by  the  vulgar  and  the 
ignorant ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  only  required  a  body 
of  enlightened  men  to  listen  dispassionately  to  his  reasonings, 
to  insure  triumphant  conviction. 

The  greater  part  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  very  probable, 
came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men  in  place  and  dignity 
are  apt  to  bo  against  poor  applicants.  There  is  always  a 
proneness  to  consider  a  man  under  examination  as  a  kind  of 
delinquent,  or  impostor,  whose  faults  and  errors  are  to  be 
detected  and  exposed.  Columbus,  too,  appeared  in  a  most 
imfavorable  light  before  a  scholastic  body  :  an  obscure  navi- 
gator, a  member  of  no  learned  institution,  destitute  of  all  the 
trappings  and  circumstances  which  sometimes  give  oracular 
authority  to  dulness,  and  depending  upon  the  mere  force  of 
natural  genius.  Some  of  the  junto  entertained  the  popular 
notion  that  he  was  an  adventurer,  or  at  best  a  visionary ;  and 
others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  innovation  upon 
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established  doctrine^  which   is  apt  to  grow  upon  dull  and 

pedantic  men  in  cloistered  life. 

Wliat  u  striking  spectacle  must  the  hall  of  the  old  convent 
have  presented  at  this  memorable  conference  !  A  nimple  mari- 
ner, standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  amy,  of 
professors,  friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  maintaining 
his  thetjry  with  natural  eltH|nince,  and,  as  it  were,  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  new  world.  We  are  told  that  when  he  began 
to  state  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen 
alone  paid  attention  t<»  him ;  *  that  convent  being  more 
learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  university.  Hm 
others  appear  to  have  intrenched  thcmsi'lves  behind  one 
dogged  position  :  that,  afler  so  many  profound  philosophers 
and  cosmographers  liad  biH.m  studying  the  fonn  of  the  world, 
and  so  many  able  navigators  had  bei>n  sailing  about  it  for 
several  thousand  years,  it  was  groat  presumption  in  an  ordi- 
nary man  to  suppose  tlmt  there  remained  such  a  vast  dis- 
covery for  him  to  make. 

Several  of  the  t>l)jectioiis  proposed  by  this  learned  body 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  have  provoked  many  a 
sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  but  they 
are  proofs,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar  deficiency  of  that 
institution,  as  of  the  imperfect  sUite  of  science  at  the  timei| 
and  the  maimer  in  which  knowledge,  though  rapidly  ex- 
tending, was  still  impeded  in  its  progress  by  moiuistic  bigotry. 
All  subjects  were  still  contemplated  thn>ugh  the  obscure 
medium  of  those  ages  when  the  lights  of  antiquity  were 
trampled  out  and  faith  was  lefl  to  fill  the  place  of  inquiry. 
Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  religious  c<jntroversy,  mankind  had 

*  Romoeal,  Hist,  de  Cbiapa,  lib.  xi.  cap.  7. 
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retraced  their  steps,  and  receded  from  the  boundary  line 
of  ancient  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objections,  Columbus  was 
assailed  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and  the  Testament :  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  psalms  of  David,  the  prophets,  the  epis- 
tles, and  the  gospels.  To  these  were  added  the  expositions 
of  various  saints  and  reverend  commentators :  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory,  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  Lactantius  Firmianus,  a  redoubted 
champion  of  the  faith.  Doctrinal  points,  were  mixed  up  with 
philosophical  discussions,  and  a  mathematical  demonstration 
was  allowed  no  weight,  if  it  appeared  to  clash  with  a  text  of 
Scripture,  or  a  commentary  of  one  of  the  fathers.  Thus  the 
possibility  of  antipodes,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  an 
opinion  so  generally  maintained  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients, 
as  to  be  pronounced  by  Pliny  the  great  contest  between  the 
learned  imd  the  ignorant,  became  a  stumbling-block  with  some 
of  the  sages  of  Salamanca.  Several  of  them  stoutly  contra- 
dicted this  fundamental  position  of  Columbus,  supporting 
themselves  by  quotations  from  Lactantius  and  St.  Augustine, 
who  were  considered  in  those  days  as  almost  evangelical 
authority.  But,  though  these  writers  were  men  of  consum- 
mate erudition,  and  two  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  what 
has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  yet 
their  writings  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  darkness  in  respect 
to  the  sciences. 

The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute  Columbus, 
is  in  a  strain  of  gross  ridicule,  unworthy  of  so  grave  a  theo- 
logian. "  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish,"  he  asks,  "  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to  ours; 
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people  who  wulk  with  thoir  hi'ols  upward,  and  their  heads 
h:uif;ing  down  ?  Tluit  thore  is  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
all  tilings  uro  topsy-turvy  :  whero  the  triM»  grow  with  their 
bruiK'lics  downward,  and  wliero  it  rains,  hails  and  snowa 
upward  ?  The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,"  he  addi^ 
'*  was  the  cause  of  inventing  this  fahlo  of  the  antipodes,  with 
tlu'ir  heels  in  the  air ;  for  thesis  philosophers,  having  onee 
erred,  go  on  in  their  altsurdities,  defending  one  with  another.** 

Ohjections  of  a  graver  nature  were  advanced  *m  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine.  lie  pronounci^s  the  doctrine  of 
antipodes  to  be  incompatible  with  the  historical  foundations 
of  our  faith  ;  since,  to  iLssert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands 
on  the  opjH)site  side  of  the  gloln^  would  be  to  maintain  that 
there  were  nations  not  descended  from  Adam,  it  iKMUg  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  passiMl  the  intervening  ocean.  Tliia 
would  be,  therefore,  to  discrtnlit  the  Bible,  which  cxprcsaly 
do(*Iares,  that  all  men  are  di^scended  from  one  common 
parent. 

Such  were  the  unlooked-for  prejudices  which  Columbus 
had  to  encounter  at  tiie  very  outset  of  this  conference,  and 
which  certainly  relish  more  of  the  convent  than  the  university. 
To  his  simplest  proposition,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
were  opposed  figurative  texts  of  Scripture.  They  .observed 
that  in  the  Psalms,  the  heavens  arc  said  to  be  extended  like  a 
hide,*  that  is,  according  to  commentators,  the  curtain  or 
covering  of  a  tent,  which,  among  the  ancient  p:istoral  nations, 
was  formed  of  the  hides  of  animals ;  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compares  the  heavens  to  a  tabernacle^ 

*  Extcndcns  coelum  sicut  pcllcm.  Paal.  108.    In  the  English  traaal^ 
tion  it  ia  PmU.  104,  ver.  8. 
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or  tont,  extended  oyer  the  earth,  which  they  thence  inferred 
must  be  flat. 

Coliunbusy  who  was  a  devoutlj  religious  man,  found  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  convicted  not  merely  of  error,  but 
of  heterodoxy.  Others  more  versed  in  science  admitted  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility  of  an  opposite 
and  habitable  hemisphere ;  but  they  brought  up  the  chimera 
of  the  ancients,  and  maintained  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arrive  there,  in  consequence  of  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Even  granting  this  could  be  passed,  they  ob- 
served that  the  drcumference  of  the  earth  must  be  so  great 
as  to  require  at  least  three  years  to  the  voyage,  and  those 
who  should  undertake  it  must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
fropi  the  impossibility  of  carrying  provisions  for  so  long  a 
period.  He  was  told,  on  the  authority  of  Epicurus,  that 
admitting  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  it  was  only  inhabitable  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  that  section  only  was 
canopied  by  the  heavens ;  that  the  opposite  half  was  a  chaos, 
a  gulf,  or  a  mere  waste  of  water.  Not  the  least  absurd 
objection  advanced  was,  that  should  a  ship  even  succeed  in 
reaching,  in  this  way,  the  extremity  of  India,  she  could  never 
get  back  again ;  for  the  rotundity  of  the  globe  would  present 
a  kind  of  mountain,  up  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  sail  with  the  most  favorable  wind.* 

Such  are  spedmens  of  the  errors  and  prejudices,  the  min- 
gled ignorance  and  erudition,  and  the  pedantic  bigotry,  with 
which  Columbus  had  to  contend  throughout  the  examination 
of  his  theory.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  difficulties  and  delays 
which  he  experienced  at  courts,  when  such  vague  and  crude 

•  HisL  del  Almirante,  CAp.  11. 
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iiotifms  were  ontortiiiiii'il  bv  iho  leaniod  men  of  a  universitv? 
We  in  11  St  ni»i  .sii]tpfisi',  IiDWrvtT,  U'causc  the  objt»ctioiia  here 
cititl  aro  all  which  rciiiain  on  nt'oni,  that  they  arc  all  which 
were  ailvamvd  ;  these  (nily  have  Ih^*ii  perpi-tiiatcd  on  account 
<if  their  sii|H>ri(>r  a1>*<unlity.  Tliey  were  pntltahly  advanced 
by  but  few,  and  thos<'  jiersons  iininerseil  in  thenlnpoal  studies 
in  eloistered  retirement ;  where  the  ernmeous  opiniiins  d& 
rived  from  Ixniks,  ha<l  little  o|i|xirtunity  of  l>cing  corrected 
by  the  ex|>eni'nee  of  the  day. 

There  were  no  iloubt  obje<*tions  advamvd  more  cc^nt  in 
their  nature,  and  more  worthy  of  that  <iistinguished  univer- 
sity. It  is  liut  justice  to  add  also,  that  the  replies  of  Colum- 
bus had  gn^at  w«'i;;ht  with  many  of  his  Iearnc<1  examiners. 
In  answer  to  the  Scriptural  (d>jeetions,  he  sulmiittiHl  that  the 
inspiri'd  writers  wen'  not  speakinj^  technically  as  cosmogra- 
j»hers,  but  figuratively,  in  lanpuai»e  addresse*!  to  all  ix^mpre- 
hensions.  Tlie  eommentarics  of  the  fathers  ho  treated  with 
deference  as  pious  homilies,  Itut  not  as  philosophical  propo- 
sitions which  it  was  nccessarv  either  to  admit  or  refute.  The 
objei'tions  drawn  rri>m  ancient  philosojdiers  he  met  boldly 
and  a])ly  upon  eijual  terms;  for  he  was  deeply  studietl  on  all 
points  of  eijsfnography.  lie  showed  that  the  most  illustrious 
of  those  sages  Wlievinl  both  hemispheres  to  Ihj  inhabitable, 
though  they  imagined  that  the  torrid  zone  precluded  com- 
munication;  and  he  obviated  conclusively  that  difficulty;  for 
ho  had  voyaged  to  St.  (veorge  la  Mina  in  Guinea,  almost 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  ainl  had  found  that  region  not 
merely  traversable,  but  abounding  in  population,  in  fruits  and 
pasturage. 

When  Columbus  took  his  stand  bef  )re  this  learned  body. 
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he  had  appeared  the  plain  and  simple  navigator ;  somewhat 
daunted,  perhaps,  by  the  greatness  of  his  task,  and  the  august 
nature  of  his  auditory.  But  he  had  a  degree  of  religious  feel- 
ing which  gave  him  a  coniidenoe  in  the  execution  of  what  he 
conceived  his  great  errand,  and  he  was  of  an  ardent  tempera^ 
ment  that  became  heated  in  action  by  its  own  generous  fires. 
Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  have  spoken  of 
his  commanding  person,  his  elevated  demeanor,  his  air  of  au- 
thority, his  kindling  eye,  and  the  persuasive  intonations  of 
his  voice.  How  must  they  have  given  majesty  and  force  to 
his  words,  as,  casting  aside  his  maps  and  charts,  and  discard- 
ing for  a  time  his  practical  and  scientific  lore,  his  visionary 
spirit  took  fire  at  the  doctrinal  objections  of  his  opponents, 
and  he  met  them  upon  their  own  ground,  pouring  forth  those 
magnificent  texts  of  Scripture,  and  those  mysterious  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets,  which,  in  his  enthusiastic  moments,  he 
considered  as  types  and  annunciations  of  the  sublime  discovery 
which  he  proposed ! 

Among  the  number  who  were  convinced  by  the  reasoning, 
and  warmed  by  the  eloquence  of  Columbus,  was  Diego  de 
Dcza,  a  worthy  and  learned  firiar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick, 
at  that  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  convent  of  St  Ste- 
phen, but  who  became  afterwards  archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
second  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Spain.  This  able  and 
erudite  divine  was  a  man  whose  mind  was  above  the 
narrow  bigotry  of  bookish  lore ;  one  who  could  appreciate 
the  value  of  wisdom  even  when  uttered  by  unlearned  lips. 
He  was  not  a  mere  passive  auditor ;  he  took  a  generous  in-* 
terest  in  the  cause,  and  by  seconding  CJolumbus  with  all  his 
powers,  calmed  the  blind  zeal  of  his  more  bigoted  brethren. 
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^o  as  to  obtain  for  him  a  dispasHionato,  if  not  an  nnprcjudloed 
hearini;.  By  their  united  offurts,  it  is  said,  they  brought  OTer 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  schiKiIs.*  One  great  difficulty 
was  to  rccdncile  the  plan  of  Columbus  with  the  cosmography 
*of  Ptolemy,  to  whirh  all  scholars  yielded  implicit  faith.  How 
would  the  most  enlightened  of  those  sages  have  been  aston- 
ished, had  any  «)no  apprised  them  that  the  man,  G)pemicuS| 
was  then  in  existenc*e,  whose  S4»lar  system  should  reverse  the 
grand  thec^ry  of  Ptolemy,  which  stationed  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe  ! 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  however,  there  was  a 
preponderating  mass  of  inert  bigotry,  and  learned  pride,  in 
this  cruditx;  body,  which  n*fusod  to  virld  to  the  demonstr*- 
tions  of  an  obscure  foreigner,  without  fortune  or  connections, 
or  any  academic  honors.  '*  It  was  requisite ,^^  says  Las  Casas, 
^  before  Columbus  could  make  his  solutions  and  reasonings 
understood,  that  ho  should  remove  from  his  auditors  those 
erroneous  principles  on  which  th<'ir  (•bjei'tions  were  founded; 
a  task  always  more  difficult  than  that  of  t^^aehin^^  thi*  doc- 
trine." Occasional  conferences  took  place,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  decision.  The  ignorant,  or  wluit  is  worse,  the 
prejudiced,  remained  obstinate  in  their  opposition,  with  the 
dogged  perseverance  of  dull  men  ;  the  moiv  lilxTal  and  intel* 
ligent  felt  little  interest  in  discussions  wearisome  in  them* 
selves,  and  foreign  to  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  even  those 
who  listened  with  approbation  to  the  plan,  regardi^d  it  only 
as  a  delightful  vision,  full  of  proljability  and  pn)mise,  but  one 
which  never  could  be  realized.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  especially  intrusted,  had  too  little  ca* 

*  Remessl,  Hist,  dc  Chiapa,  lib.  xi.  cap.  7. 
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teem  tor  it,  and  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  public  concerns,  to  press  it  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
thus  the  inquiry  experienced  continual  procrastination  and 
neglect 
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a  fanntic  Moor  having  attemptod  to  lUMasMinato  Ferdiiuuid 
aiul  Isiltoilii.  Mistaking  ono  oftln*  gtirgrriuH  |uivilion8  of  tbe 
iiohilitv  lor  till'  roval  tout,  he  attocktHl  Don  Alvaro  de  Por- 
tii^ul  and  DtiHa  lW»atrix  do  ]i<»l>adilla,  marchioiiesa  of  Moy% 
instead  of  the  kin^  and  qiuvn.  After  wounding  Don  Alvaro 
dang«T()usly,  he  was  foiled  in  a  blow  aimed  at  the  marchion- 
L*ss,  and  inmiediutely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  attendants.*  Hm 
ladv  hero  mentioned  was  of  extraordinary  merit  and  forte 
of  character.  She  eventually  ttMik  a  j^reat  interi'st  in  tho  suit 
of  Columbus,  and  had  nmeh  influenci'  in  nxN  mi  mending  it  to 
the  queen,  with  whom  >she  was  a  particular  favorite,  f 

Malaga  surrcndere^l  <*n  the  18th  of  August,  1-187.  Tliere 
appears  tu  have  K^en  no  time  during;  its  stormy  siege  to  at- 
tend to  the  (juestion  of  Columlms,  thou^^h  Fernando  dc  Tal^ 
vera,  the  bishop  of  Avila,  was  present,  as  appears  by  his  en- 
tering the  captured  city  in  solemn  and  religious  triumpL 
The  camj»aign  being  ende«l,  the  court  n*turne«i  t(»  CurdoT% 
but  was  almost  immediately  driven  from  tluit  city  hy  tbe 
pestilence. 

For  upwards  of  a  year  the  court  was  in  a  state  of  contin- 
ual migration  ;  part  of  the  time  in  8arag«>ssa,  part  of  the  time 
invading  the  MiNirish  territories  by  t!ic  way  4»f  Mureia,  and 
part  4»f  the  time  in  Valladolid  and  Medina  del  Campo.  Co- 
lumbus attended  it  in  some  of  its  movements,  but  it  was  vain 
to  seek  a  quiet  and  attentive  hearing  frum  a  court  surniunded 
by  the  din  of  arms,  and  continually  on  the  march.  Wearied 
and  discourage<l  by  these  delays,  he  began  to  think  of  j  p;;.lying 
elsewhere  for  patronage,  and  ap|)ears  to  have  eommeixi'd 

•  Pulgar,  Cronica,  cap.  87.     P.  Martvr. 
f  Rctrato  del  Bucn  VaMallo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16- 
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gotiations  with  King  John  II.  for  a  return  to  Portugal.  He 
wrote  to  that  monarch  on  the  subject,  ^nd  received  a  letter  in 
reply  dated  20th  of  March,  1488,  inviting  him  to  return  to 
his  court,  and  assuring  him  of  protection  from  any  suits  of 
either  a  dvil  or  criminal  nature,  that  might  be  pending  against 
him.  He  received,  also,  a  letter  from  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
inviting  him  to  that  country,  and  holding  out  promises  of  en- 
couragement. 

There  must  have  been  strong  hopes,  authorized  about  this 
time  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  to  induce  Co- 
lumbus  to  neglect  these  invitations ;  and  we  find  ground  for 
such  a  supposition  in  a  memorandum  of  a  sum  of  money  paid 
to  him  by  the  treasurer  Gronzalez,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
with  a  summons  to  attend  the  Castilian  court.  By  the  date 
of  this  memorandum,  the  payment  must  have  been  made  im- 
mediately after  CJolumbus  had  received  the  letter  of  the  king 
of  Portugal.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of  King 
Ferdinand  to  prevent  his  carrying  his  proposition  to  another 
and  a  rival  monarch,  and  to  keep  the  matter  in  suspense,  un. 
til  he  should  have  leisure  to  examine  it,  and,  if  advisable,  to 
carry  it  into  operation. 

In  the  spring  of  1489,  the  long-adjourned  investigation  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  eve  of  taking  place.  Columbus  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  a  conference  of  learned  men,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Seville ;  a  royal  order  was  issued  for  lodgings  to  be 
provided  for  him  there ;  and  the  magistrates  of  all  cities  and 
towns  through  which  he  might  pass,  on  his  way,  were  com- 
manded to  furnish  accommodations  gratis,  for  himself  and  his 
attendants.  A  provision  of  the  kind  was  necessary  in  those 
days,  when  even  Uie  present  wretched  establishments,  called 
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posados,  for  the  rccopti«>n  of  travellers,  were  scarcely 
known. 

The  city  of  Seville  complied  with  the  royal  command^ 
but  as  usual  the  appointed  ettnfcrt^nce  was  postponed,  being 
interrupted  by  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  ^*  in  whieh,^  ■&}*& 
an  old  chronicler  of  the  ]>lace, ''  th(»  sjime  Columbus  was  found 
fight  in  •;,  giving  pnH)fs  of  the  distinguished  vahir  which  90- 
companietl  his  wisdom  and  his  l«>Ay  desires/** 

The  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  here  said  to  have 
borne  so  honorable  a  part,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the 
war  of  Granada.  Queen  Isaliella  atti^ntU'il  with  all  her  c«>urt, 
including  as  usual  a  stately  train  of  prelates  and  friars,  among 
whom  is  particularly  mentioned  the  pnKTastinating  arbiter 
of  the  pretensions  of  Columlms,  Kernandf)  de  Talavora. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  campaign  is  uscrtlKxl  to  the  pres- 
ence and  cfjunsi^I  of  Isalk'Ha.  The  city  (»f  l^aza,  which  was 
closely  besieged  and  Ihid  resisted  valiantly  for  upwards  of  sii 
months,  surrendered  soofi  aAer  her  arrival ;  and  on  the  22d 
of  December,  Columlms  beheld  Muley  Boabdil,  the  elder  of 
the  two  rival  kings  of  Gnmada,  surrender  in  persi>n  all  his 
remaining  possessions,  and  his  right  to  the  crown,  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns. 

During  this  siege  a  circumstance  to<»k  place  which  appears 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  devout  and  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  Columbus.  Two  reverend  friars  arrivinl  one 
day  at  the  Spanish  camp,  and  requested  a^hnission  to  the  sov- 
ereigns on  business  of  great  moment.  They  were  two  of  tiie 
brethren  of  the  cnnvrnt  established  at  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.     They  brought  a  message  from  the  grand  Soldan 

*  Dirgo  Ortiz  dc  ZuHiga.     Aim.  de  Scvilla,  lib.  xii.,  anno  H89,  p.  404. 
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of  Egypt)  threatening  to  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  his 
dominions^  to  lay  waste  their  convents  and  churches,  and  to 
destroy  the  sepulchre,  if  the  sovereigns  did  not  desist  from  the 
war  against  Granada.  The  menace  had  no  effect  in  altering 
the  purpose  of  the  sovereigns,  but  Isabella  granted  a  yearly 
and  perpetual  sum  of  one  thousand  ducats  in  gold,*  for  the 
support  of  the  monks  who  had  charge  of  the  sepulchre ;  and 
sent  a  veil,  embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  to  be  hung  up 
at  its  shrine,  f 

The  representations  of  these  friars  of  the  sufferings  and 
indignities  to  which  Christians  were  subjected  in  the  Holy 
Land,  together  with  the  arrogant  threat  of  the  Soldan,  roused 
the  pious  indignation  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  many 
burned  with  ardent  zeal  once  more  to  revive  the  contests  of 
the  faith  on  the  sacred  plains  of  Palestine.  It  was  probably 
from  conversation  with  these  friars,  and  from  the  pious  and 
chivalrous  zeal  thus  awakened  in  the  warrior  throng  around 
him,  that  Columbus  first  conceived  an  enthusiastic  idea,  or 
rather  made  a  kind  of  mental  vow,  which  remained  more  or 
less  present  to  his  mind  until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  He 
determined  that,  should  his  projected  enterprise  be  successful, 
he  would  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his  anticipated  dis- 
coveries, to  a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  from 
the  power  of  the  Infidels. 

If  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  campaign  prevented  the 
intended  conference,  the  concerns  of  Columbus  fared  no  better 
during  the  subsequent  rejoicings.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  en« 
tared  Seville  in  February,  1490,  with  great  pomp  and  tri« 

^  Or  1428  dollars,  equivalent  to  4269  dollars  in  our  time. 
t  Oarabay,  Compend.  Hist  lib.  ztUL  cap.  86. 
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umph.  Tliorc  wore  then  proparatuHia  made  for  the  marriage 
of  thoir  ohlt'st  (laughter,  the  PriiK'osfl  Isabella,  with  tlio  Prinoe 
Don  Aloiizo,  heir  ap[»arent  of  Pnrtii|val.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  in  tho  month  of  April,  with  extraordinary  aplendor. 
Throughout  the  whole  winter  an«l  Rpring  the  oimrt  waa  m  a 
continual  tumult  of  parade  and  pK*&<«ure,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  scon  at  Seville  but  feaflts,  t4»urnamentfs  and  torcb4iglil 
procei^sions.  What  ehanei>  had  Columbus  of  being  heard 
amid  th(*sc  alternate  uproars  of  war  and  fostivity  t 

During  this  ]on«;  course  of  solicitation,  ho  supported  him- 
sclt*  in  part,  l)y  making  maps  and  charts,  and  was  (KX^asionally 
assisted  by  the  purse  of  the  worthy  friar  Diego  de  Deza.  h 
is  due  to  the  sovereipiis  to  say,  also,  that  whenever  he  was 
summont^l  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  court,  or  to  attend 
any  appointed  Cfmsultation,  he  was  attachiHl  to  the  royal  suites 
and  lod^in^  were  pntvidod  for  him  and  sums  issued  to  defray 
his  expeusi^s.  Menioranduins  of  several  of  these  sums  still 
exist  in  the  b<M)k  of  acc<tunts  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Franciaco 
Gonzalez,  of  Seville,  which  has  lately  In-en  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Simancas  ;  and  it  is  from  thi^e  minutes  that  we  haTe 
been  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the  movements  of 
Columbus  during  his  attendance  upon  this  rambling  and  war- 
like court. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  ex}>ose<l  to  continual  sooffi 
and  indignities,  being  ri<liculed  by  the  li«;ht  and  ignorant  sb 
a  mere  dreamer,  and  stigniatiziNi  by  the  ilIilK*ral  as  an  adven- 
turer. The  very  children,  it  is  siiid,  pointed  to  their  for^ 
heads  as  he  passi>d,  being  taught  to  regard  him  as  H  kind  of 
madman. 

The  summer  of  1490  passed  away,  but  still  Columbni 
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was  kept  in  tantalizing  and  tormenting  suspense.  The  subse- 
quent winter  was  not  more  propitious.  He  was  lingering  at 
Cordova  in  a  state  of  irritating  anxiety,  when  he  learnt  that 
the  sovereigns  were  preparing  to  depart  on  a  campaign  in  the 
Vega  of  Grenada,  with  a  determination  never  to  raise  their 
camp  from  before  that  city,  until  their  victorious  banners 
should  float  upon  its  towers. 

Columbus  was  aware  that  when  once  the  campaign  was 
opened  and  the  sovereigns  were  in  the  field,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  any  attention  to  his  suit.  He  was  wearied,  if 
not  incensed,  at  the  repeated  postponements  he  had  expe- 
rienced, by  which  several  years  had  been  consumed.  He  now 
pressed  for  a  decisive  reply  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
not  admit  of  evasion.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  therefore,  was 
called  upon  by  the  sovereigns  to  hold  a  deiinite  conference 
with  the  scientific  men  to  whom  the  project  had  been  referred, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  decision.  The  bishop  tardily 
complied,  and  at  length  reported  to  their  majesties,  as  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Junto,  that  the  proposed  scheme  was 
vain  and  impossible,  and  that  it  did  not  become  such  great 
princes  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the  kind  on  such  weak 
grounds  as  had  been  advanced.* 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  report,  the  sovereigns 
were  unwilling  to  close  the  door  upon  a  project  which  might 
be  productive  of  such  important  advantages.  Many  of  the 
learned  members  of  the  Junto  also  were  in  its  &vor,  particu- 
larly Fray  Diego  de  Deza,  tutor  to  Prince  Juan,  who  from 
his  situation  and  clerical  character  had  access  to  the  royal  ear, 
and  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  counteracting  the  decision 

*  Hist,  del  Alniinnte,  cap.  2. 
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of  tho  board.  A  d«*grcc  of  considoration,  aLio,  hod  {gradually 
grown  up  at  n>iirt  for  tho  enterprise,  and  many  men,  distin* 
giiishcd  for  rank  and  morit,  had  hiH\>mo  its  advocates.  Fer- 
nando dc  Talavern,  therefore,  was  conimandod  to  inform  Co- 
lumbus, who  was  still  at  O>rdova,  that  tho  great  cares  and 
expenses  of  tho  wars  renilorcd  it  impossible  for  the  sovereigns 
to  engage  in  any  new  entorpriso ;  but  that  when  the  war  was 
concluded  they  would  hiivc  )>oth  time  and  inclination  to  treat 
with  him  about  what  he  pn»posiHl.* 

This  was  but  a  starvtHl  reply  to  receive  aAer  so  many 
days  of  weary  attendance,  anxious  expectation,  and  deferred 
hope ;  Columbus  was  unwilling  to  receive  it  at  si'cond  hand, 
and  repairt>d  to  the  i*ourt  at  Seville  to  loam  his  tkte  from 
tlie  lips  of  the  sovereigns,  llieir  reply  was  virtually  the 
same,  declining  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  for  the  presenti 
but  holding  out  hopes  of  pat  nonage  when  relieved  from  the 
cares  and  expenses  of  the  war. 

Columbus  l(M>ked  upon  this  indefmite  postponement  as  ft 
mere  courtly  mode  of  evading  his  importunity,  and  supposed 
that  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns  had  been 
counteracted  by  the  objections  (tf  the  ignorant  and  bigoted* 
Renouncing  all  further  confidence,  therefore,  in  vague  prom* 
ises,  which  had  so  of\en  led  to  <lisappointment,  and  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  countenance  from  the  throne^  he  tununl  his  back 
upon  Seville,  indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  having  been  be- 
guiled out  of  so  many  precious  years  of  waning  existence. 

*  Hist,  del  Almiranto,  ubi  sup. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

COLUMBUS  AT  THE  CONTENT  OF  LA  BABIDA. 

A  BOUT  half  a  league  from  the  little  sea-port  of  Palos  de 
-^^  Moguer  in  Andalusia  there  stood,  and  continues  to  stand 
at  the  present  day,  an  ancient  convent  of  Franciscan  friars, 
dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  Rabida.  One  day  a  stranger  on 
foot,  in  humble  guise,  but  of  a  distinguished  air,  accompanied 
by  a  small  boy,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  asked 
of  the  porter  a  little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  While 
receiving  this  humble  refreshment,  the  prior  of  the  convent, 
Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  happening  to  pass  by,  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  observing  from  his 
air  and  accent  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  soon  learned  the  particulars  of  his  story. 
That  stranger  was  Columbus.*     He  was  oit  his  way  to  the 

*  *'  Lo  dicho  Almirmnte  Colon  Teniendo  i  U  Rabida,  que  es  on 
monaat^rio  de  frailea  en  esta  villa,  el  qual  demaDdo  &  la  porteria  que  le 
diesen  para  aqael  nifiico,  que  era  nifio,  pan  i  agua  que  bebiese.**  The 
testimony  of  Garcia  Fernandez  exists  in  mnnuscript  among  the  multifari- 
ous writings  of  the  Pleito  or  lawsuit,  which  arc  preserved  at  Seville.  I 
have  made  use  of  an  authenticated  extract,  copied  for  the  late  historian, 
Juan  Baut.  Mufioz. 

Vol.  I.— 5» 
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neighboring  town  of  Iluolva,  ti)  seek  his  brothcr-in-Uw,  who 

ha«l  iimrriiNl  a  s'lNtor  c»f  his  4lci.va»iod  wifr.* 

Th«*  |)rit»r  wus  u  man  of  cxtciisivo  infctrniation.  His  at* 
U'ntitMi  had  iMrii  turned  in  soiut*  nicasuru  to  giHigraphiciil  mod 
nautii'al  hcifnct*,  proltably  from  hiA  vicinity  to  PahMs,  tho  in- 
habitantH  of  which  were  among  the  must  enterprising  navi- 
gators of  Spain,  and  math*  freipient  voyag(*M  to  the  reocntlj 
discoven*4l  islands  and  eoinitries  on  the  Afriitui  coast.  lie 
was  greatly  interested  by  tho  i'<invor>atii)n  i»f  Columbus,  and 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views.  It  was  a  nMiiarkable 
occurn'm-o  in  the  monotonous  life  of  the  clt»ister,  ti»  have  a 
man  of  such  singidar  cliara<;ter,  intent  (»n  so  extraonlinary  an 
enti'rprise,  applying  for  bread  and  water  at  the  gate  of  his 
convent. 

When  he  found,  liowcvcr,  that  the  V(»yagcr  was  on  the 
point  of  aUuidoning  S|)ain  to  seek  patronage  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  that  so  im|H>rtant  an  eiittTprise  was  al)out  to  be 
lost  fort>ver  to  tho  country,  the  pat  riot  i.sin  of  the  good  friar 
took  the  alarm.  He  detained  Columbus  i\a  his  guest,  and, 
diflident  of  his  own  judgment,  sent  f(»r  a  si'ientifie  friend  to 
converse  with  him.  That  friend  was  Garcia  Fernandez,  a 
physician,  resident  in  Palos,  the  s:ime  who  furnishes  this  in- 
teresting testimony.  Fernandez  was  equally  struck  with  the 
appearance  and  ^nversation  of  the  stranger  ;  several  confer- 
ences tiK>k  place  at  the  convent,  at  which  sovcnd  of  the  vet- 
eran mariners  of  Palos  were  prisent.  Among  those  was 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  head  of  a  family  of  wealthy  and 

*  Probably  Pedro  Corrca,  already  mentioned,  fmni  whom  ho  had 
receiyed  Information  of  ngns  of  land  in  the  vest,  obRTvcd  near  I'uvrto 
Saato. 
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experienced  naTigators  of  the  place,  celebrated  for  their  ad- 
venturous expeditions.  Facts  were  related  by  some  of  these 
navigators  in  support  of  the  theory  of  Columbus.  In  a  word, 
his  project  was  treated  with  a  deference  in  the  quiet  cloisters 
of  La  Rabida,  and  among  the  seafaring  men  of  Palos,  which 
had  been  sought  in  vain  among  the  sages  and  philosophers  of 
the  court.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  especially,  was  so  con- 
vinced of  its  feasibility  that  he  offered  to  engage  in  it  with 
purse  and  person,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  Columbus  in  a 
renewed  application  to  the  court. 

Friur  Juan  Perez  was  confirmed  in  his  &ith  by  the  con- 
currence of  those  learned  and  practical  councillors.  He  had 
once  been  confessor  to  the  queen,  and  knew  that  she  was  al- 
ways accessible  to  persons  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  proposed 
to  write  to  her  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  entreated 
Columbus  to  delay  his  journey  until  an  answer  could  be  re- 
ceived. The  latter  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  felt  as  if,  in 
leaving  Spain,  he  was  again  abandoning  his  home.  He  was 
also  reluctant  to  renew,  in  another  court,  the  vexations  and 
disappointments  experienced  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  little  council  at  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  now  cast 
round  their  eyes  for  an  ambassador  to  depart  upon  this  mo» 
mentous  mission.  They  chose  one  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a 
pilot  of  Lepe,  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  Important  person- 
ages in  this  maritime  neighborhood.  The  queen  was,  at  this 
time,  at  Santa  Fe,  the  military  city  which  had  been  built  in 
the  Vega  before  Granada,  after  the  conflagration  of  the  royal 
camp.  The  honest  pilot  acquitted  himself  faithfully,  expe- 
ditiously, and  successfully,  in  his  embassy.  He  found  access 
to  the  benignant  princess,  and  delivered  the  epistle  of  the 
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friar.  Isabella  had  always  b€«n  favorably  disposed  to  the 
pn)p<)sitii>ii  of  Cohinihusi.  8hc  wn>te  in  ri*ply  to  Juaii  Perei^ 
thanking  him  for  his  timely  sc'r\'ii.H*8,  and  requesting  that  he 
would  rt'pair  immediately  to  the  court,  leaving  Christopher 
Columbus  in  confident  hope  until  he  should  hear  further  from 
her.  This  royal  letter  was  brought  book  by  the  pilot  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  days,  and  spread  gn*at  j<»y  in  the  little  junto 
at  the  eon  vent.  No  sociner  ditl  the  warm-hearted  friar  re- 
ceive it,  tiian  he  saddliNl  his  mule,  ami  departed  privately, 
before  midni^^ht,  for  the  eourt.  He  journeyed  through  the 
conquered  countries  of  the  floors,  and  rode  into  the  nowly- 
ere<*ted  city  <»f  Santa  Fe,  where  the  sovereigns  were  superin- 
tending the  close  investment  of  the  capital  of  Granada. 

The  socriMl  oflieo  of  Juan  Perez  gained  him  a  n^ady  en- 
trance in  a  court  distinguishcnJ  for  religit»us  zeal ;  and,  once 
admitted  to  tlie  presence  of  the  queen,  his  former  relation,  as 
father  confessor,  gave  him  great  frei^lom  of  counsi*l.  He 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Columbus  with  cluinicteristic  enthusiasm, 
8i)eaking,  from  actual  knowledge,  of  his  honorable  motives, 
his  professional  knowknlge  and  ex[>eriencH.\  and  his  perfect 
capacity  to  fulfil  the  undeitaking ;  he  represented  the  solid 
principles  upon  which  tlie  enterprise  was  founded,  the  advan- 
tage that  must  attend  its  8U(?<*ess,  and  the  glory  it  must  shed 
upon  the  Spanish  crown,  it  is  probable  that  Isal)ella  had 
never  heard  the  proposition  urged  with  such  Iionest  zeal  and 
impressive  eloquence.  Being  naturally  m«»re  sanguine  and 
susceptible  than  the  king,  and  more  open  to  warm  and  gi^ner* 
ous  impulses,  she  was  move<l  ])y  the  represfntaticins  of  Juan 
Perez,  which  were  warmly  seconde*!  by  her  fivorite,  the 
Marchioness  of  Mova,  who  entered  into   the  affair  with  a 
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woman's  disinterested  enthusiasm.*  The  queen  requested 
that  Columbus  might  be  again  sent  to  her,  and,  with  the  kind 
considerateness  which  characterized  her,  bethinking  herself  of 
his  poverty,  and  his  humble  plight,  ordered  that  twenty  thou- 
sand maravedies  f  in  florins  should  be  forwarded  to  him,  to 
bear  his  travelling  expenses,  to  provide  him  with  a  mule  for 
his  journey,  and  to  furnish  him  with  decent  raiment,  that  he 
might  make  a  respectable  appearance  at  the  court. 

The  worthy  friar  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  result 
of  his  mission ;  he  transmitted  the  money,  and  a  letter,  by 
the  hands  of  an  inhabitant  of  Palos,  to  the  physician  Garcia 
Fernandez,  who  delivered  them  to  Columbus.  The  latter 
complied  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  epistle.  He 
exchanged  his  threadbare  garb  for  one  more  suited  to  the 
sphere  of  a  courts  and,  purchasing  a  mule,  set  out  once  more, 
reanimated  by  hopes,  for  the  camp  before  Granada.  | 

*  Retrato  del  Buen  Viinllo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

f  Or  72  dollars,  and  eqaiyalent  to  216  dollars  of  the  present  day. 

X  Most  of  the  particulars  of  this  visit  of  Columbus  to  the  convent  of 
La  Rabida  are  from  the  testimony  rendered  by  Garcia  Fernandez  in  th« 
lawsuit  between  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  and  the  crown. 
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CnAPTER   VI. 

APPUCATION  TO  THE  COURT  AT  THK  TIME  OF  THE  BrBBESDKB 

OF  GKANADA. 

[UP2.] 

WHEN  Columbus  arrived  at  tho  court,  he  oxpcrienced  a 
favorable  n'ccptioii,  ami  was  given  in  hospitable  chai^ 
to  liis  steady  trirnd  AIoiizo  de  Quintanilla,  the  luv* luntmnt- 
gonrral.  Tho  mc»niont,  howovor,  was  too  eventful  for  hii 
business  to  receive  ininietliato  attention.  lie  arrived  in  time 
to  witness  the  memorablesurrenderuf  ijranada  to  tho  Spanish 
arms.  IIo  beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Mo<»ri8h  kin^jSL 
sally  forth  from  the  Alhambra,  and  yield  up  the  keys  of  that 
favorite  seat  of  Moorish  ]K)wer ;  while  the  king  and  queen, 
with  all  the  chivalry,  and  rank,  and  nitignifictMu'o  of  Spain, 
moved  forward  in  proud  and  soh^nin  proot»ssion,  to  receive 
this  token  of  submission.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  in  Spanish  history.  After  near  riglit  hundred  years 
of  painful  struggle,  tho  crescent  was  conipKtcly  cast  down, 
the  cross  exalted  in  its  place,  and  the  standard  of  Spain  was 
seen  floating  on  the  highest  tower  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
whole  court  and  army  were  abandoned  to  jubilee.     The  air 
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resounded  with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of  triumph,  and 
hymns  of  thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were  beheld  military 
rejoicings  and  religious  oblations;  for  it  was  considered  a 
triumph,  not  merely  of  armsy%but  of  Christianity.  The  king 
and  queen  moved  in  the  midst,  in  more  than  common  magnifi- 
cence, while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  more  than  mortal ; 
as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  salvation  and  building  up  of 
Spain.*  The  court  was  thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
that  warlike  country,  and  stirring  era ;  by  the  flower  of  its 
nobility,  by  the  most  dignified  of  its  prelacy,  by  bards  and 
minstrels,  and  all  the  retinue  of  a  romantic  and  picturesque 
age.  There  was  nothing  but  the  glittering  of  arms,  the 
rustling  of  robes,  the  sound  of  music  and  festivity. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  our  navigator  during  this  bril- 
liant and  triumphant  scene?  It  is  furnished  by  a  Spanish 
writer.  ^  A  roan  obscure  and  but  little  known  followed  at 
this  time  the  court.  Confounded  in  the  crowd  of  importunate 
applicants,  feeding  his  ima^nation  in  the  comers  of  antecham- 
bers with  the  pompous  project  of  discovering  a  world,  mel- 
ancholy and  dejected  in  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoicing, 
he  beheld  ¥rith  indifference,  and  almost  with  contempt,  the 
conclusion  of  a  conquest  which  swelled  all  bosoms  with  jubilee, 
and  seemed  to  have  reached  the  utmost  bounds  of  desire. 
That  man  was  Christopher  Columbus."  f 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  the  mon- 
archs  stood  pledged  to  attend  to  his  proposals.  The  war 
with  the  Moors  was  at  an  end,  Spain  was  delivered  from  its 
intruders,  and  its  sovereigns  might  securely  turn  their  views 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  lib.  zxt.  cap.  18. 
t  Clemencin,  Elogio  de  la  Reioa  Calolica,  p.  20. 
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to  foreign  entcrpriae.  They  kept  their  word  with  Columbus 
Persons  of  a>niidenoe  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  hiniy 
among  whom  was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who,  by  the  recent 
conquest,  had  risen  to  be  arohbishop  of  Granada.  At  the 
very  outset  of  their  negotiation,  however,  unexpected  di& 
cultics  arose.  So  fully  imbued  was  Columbus  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  enterprise,  that  ho  would  listen  to  none  but 
princely  conditions.  His  principal  8tipulati(»n  was,  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  the  titles  and  privileges  of  admiral 
and  viceroy  over  the  countries  he  should  discover,  with  one- 
tenth  of  all  gains,  cither  by  trade  or  conquest.  The  courtien 
who  treated  with  him  were  indign<int  at  such  a  demand.  Their 
pride  was  shocked  to  see  one,  whom  thoy  had  considered  as 
a  needy  adventurer,  aspiring  to  rank  and  dignities  superior 
to  their  own.  One  observed  with  a  sneer  that  it  was  a 
shrewd  arrangement  which  he  proposed,  whereby  he  was 
secure,  at  all  events,  of  the  honor  of  a  c<»mniand,  and  had 
nothing  to  lose  in  case  of  failure.  To  this  Columbus  promptly 
replied,  by  offering  to  furnish  ono-<*ighth  of  the  cost,  on  con- 
dition of  enjoying  an  eighth  of  the  profits.  To  do  this,  he  no 
doubt  calculated  on  the  proffered  assistance  of  Martin  Alonxo 
Pinzon,  the  wealthy  navigator  of  Palos. 

His  terms,  however,  were  pronounced  inadmissible.  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera  had  always  considered  Columbus  a  dream- 
ing speculator,  or  a  needy  af>plicaiit  for  bread ;  but  to  see 
this  man,  who  had  for  years  been  an  indigent  and  threadbare 
solicitor  in  his  antechaml>er,  assuming  so  ]of>y  a  tone,  and 
claiming  an  office  that  approached  to  the  awful  dignity  of  the 
throne,  excited  the  astonishment  as  well  as  the  indignation  of 
the  prelate.     He  represented  to  Isabella,  tliat  it  would  be 
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degrading  to  the  dignity  of  so  illustrious  a  crown  to  lavish 
such  distinguished  honors  upon  a  nameless  stranger.  Such 
terms,  he  observed,  even  in  case  of  success,  would  be  exorbi- 
tant ;  but  in  cose  of  failure,  would  be  cited  with  ridicule,  as 
evidence  of  the  gross  credulity  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 

Isabella  was  always  attentive  to  the  opinions  of  her 
ghostly  advisers,  and  the  archbishop,  being  her  confessor,  had 
peculiar  influence.  His  suggestions  checked  her  dawning 
favor.  She  thought  the  proposed  advantages  might  be  pur- 
chased at  too  great  a  price.  More  moderate  conditions  were 
offered  to  Columbus,  and  such  as  appeared  highly  honorable 
and  advantageous.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  he  would  not  cede  one 
point  of  his  demands,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  great  constancy  of  pur- 
pose and  loftiness  of  spirit  displayed  by  Columbus,  ever  since 
he  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  his  discovery.  More 
than  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  correspondence  with 
Paulo  Toscanelli  of  Florence,  wherein  he  had  announced  his 
design.  The  greatest  part  of  that  time  had  been  consumed 
in  applications  at  various  courts.  During  that  period,  what 
poverty,  neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  disappointment  had 
he  not  suffered !  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  his  persever- 
ance, nor  make  him  descend  to  terms  which  he  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  enterprise.  In  all  his  negotiations 
he  forgot  his  present  obscurity,  he  forgot  his  present  indi- 
gence ;  his  ardent  imagination  realized  the  magnitude  of  his 
contemplated  discoveries,  and  he  felt  himself  negotiating 
about  empire. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  had  worn  away  in 
fruitless  solicitings ;  though  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
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Baiiie  weary  career  waa  not  to  be  entered  upon  at  any  other 
CfMirt ;  yet  so  indifniant  waa  he  at  the  rt*pi*ated  diaappoiot* 
nieiita  ho  had  exfuTieiuttl  in  Hpuin,  tliat  ho  determined  to 
aliandon  it  forever^  ratlier  than  ciinipromisc  his  demands. 
Taking  leave  of^his  friends,  therefore,  he  mountiMl  hia  mule, 
and  salliivl  forth  from  Santa  F6  in  the  Wginning  of  February, 
1492,  on  his  way  t4>  OmJova,  whence  he  intended  to  depart 
immediately  for  France. 

When  the  few  friends  who  were  zealous  Wlievers  in  the 
theory  of  Columbus  saw  him  n>ally  on  the  point  of  alNmdon- 
ing  the  country,  th^y  were  filled  with  distress,  o^nsidering  his 
departure  an  irreparable  biss  to  the  natitm.  Among  the 
numlMT  was  Luis  de  St.  Angel,  rci-eiver  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  in  Arrag<»n.  Determincil  if  possible  to  avert  the 
evil,  he  obtained  an  inime<liate  audience  of  the  qm»en,  accom- 
panied by  Alonzo  do  Quintanilla.  The  exi<;cncy  of  the 
moment  gave  him  courage  and  eloquence.  lie  did  not  confine 
himself  to  entreaties,  but  almost  mingliHl  reproaches,  ex- 
pressing astonishment  that  a  queen  who  hail  evinceil  the  spirit 
to  undertake  so  many  great  and  perilous  enterprises,  should 
hesitate  at  one  where  the  loss  could  be  so  trifling,  while  the 
gain  might  l)e  incalculable,  lie  remindi*d  her  how  much  might 
be  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  exaltation  of  the  Church,  and 
the  extension  of  her  own  power  and  dominion.  What  cause 
of  regret  to  herstlf,  of  triumph  to  her  enemies,  of  sorrow  to 
her  friends,  should  this  enterprise,  thus  rejivteil  by  her,  bo 
nccomplished  by  some  other  jiowor  I  lie  roniindiHi  her  what 
iunie  and  dominion  other  ])rinces  had  ae([uired  by  their  dis« 
coveries  ;  here  was  an  opportunity  to  surpass  them  nil.  He 
ei: treated  her  majesty  not  to  be  misled  by  the  assertions  of 
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learned  men,  that  the  project  was  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 
He  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Columbus,  and  the  soundness 
and  practicability  of  his  plans.  Neither  would  even  his 
fiiilurc  i*efiect  disgrace  upon  the  croMm.  It  was  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  dear  up  even  a  doubt  upon  a  matter 
of  such  importance,  for  it  belonged  to  enlightened  and  magnan- 
imous princes  to  investigate  questions  of  the  kind,  and  to 
explore  the  wonders  and  secrets  of  the  universe.  He  stated 
the  liberal  offer  of  Columbus  to  bear  an  eighth  of  the  expense, 
and  informed  her  that  all  the  requisites  for  this  great  enter- 
prise consisted  but  of  two  vessels,  and  about  three  thousand 
crowns.  • 

These  and  many  more  arguments  were  urged  with  that 
persuasive  power  which  honest  zeal  imparts,  and  it  is  said 
the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  who  was  present,  exerted  her 
eloquence  to  persuade  the  queen.  The  generous  spirit  of 
Isabella  was  enkindled.  It  seemed  as  if,  for  the  first  time, 
the  subject  broke  upon  her  mind  in  its  real  grandeur,  and  she 
declared  her  resolution  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

There  was  still  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  king  looked 
coldly  on  the  affair,  and  the  royal  finances  were  absolutely 
drained  by  the  war.  Some  time  must  be  given  to  replenish 
them.  How  could  she  draw  on  an  exhausted  treasury  for  a 
measure  to  which  the  king  was  adverse  !  St.  Angel  watched 
this  suspense  with  trembling  anxiety.  The  next  moment  re- 
assured him.  With  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  herself,  and  of 
the  cause,  Isabella  exclaimed,  '*  I  undertake  the  enterprise  for 
my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise 
the  necessary  fimds."    This  was  the  proudest  moment  in  the 
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life   of   Istalu'llu ;  it   staiiijM'ii    her   renown    forever   as    tbe 
patnmoHS  of  the  dis4*<>vi»ry  i>f  the  New  World. 

St.  Angel,  eager  to  seen  re  t)u8  noble  impulfie,  assured  her 
majesty  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  pU^lging  her  jewels, 
as  he  was  ready  to  advaneo  the  neei'ssary  funds.  Ilia  offer 
was  gladly  m^eepttHl ;  the  funds  really  eame  from  the  coflera 
of  Arragon ;  tk^venteen  thousand  florins  were  advaneed  bj 
the  aecountant  of  St.  Angel  <»ut  of  the  treasury  of  King  Fer- 
dinand. That  prudent  nionareh,  however,  tiMik  eare  to  have 
his  kingdom  indemnified  wmie  few  years  afterwards ;  for  in 
remuneration  of  this  loan,  a  part  of  the  first  gold  brought 
by  Columbus  fr«>m  the  Nrw  Worlil  was  employed  in  gilding 
the  vaults  and  erilings  of  the  royal  siiltMm  in  the  grand  palace 
of  Saraguza,  in  Arra<ron,  anciently  the  Aljaferia,  or  abode  of 
the  MfMjrish  kings.* 

Columbus  had  pursued  his  lonely  journey  acn>ss  the  Vega 
and  reaehed  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  about  two  leagues  from 
Granada,  at  the  font  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira;  a  pass 
famous  in  the  Moorish  wnrs  for  many  a  desperate  eneounter 
between  the  Christians  and  infidels.  Here  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  eouricr  from  the  queen,  spurring  in  all  speed,  who  sum- 
moned him  to  return  to  Santa  Fe.  Ho  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, being  loth  to  subjeet  himself  again  to  the  delays  and 
equivocations  of  the  court ;  when  informed,  however,  of  the 
sudden  zeal  for  the  enterprise  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  queen, 
and  the  positive  promise  she  hiul  givtMi  to  undertake  it,  he  no 
longer  felt  a  doubt,  but,  turning  the  reins  of  his  mule,  has- 
tened back,  with  joyful  alacrity  to  Santa  F6,  confiding  in  the 
noble  probity  of  that  princess. 

*  ArgcQSola  Analcs  de  Arragon,  lib.  I.  cap.  10. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ASBANOPCENT  WITH  THE  SPANISH  SOVEBEIONS.— PBEPABATIONS 
FOR  THE  EXPEDITION  AT  THE  POET  OP  PAL08. 


[1492.] 

ON  arriving  at  Santa  Fe,  Columbus  had  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  queen,  and  the  benignity  with  which  she 
received  him  atoned  for  all  past  neglect.  Through  deference 
to  the  zeal  she  thus  suddenly  displayed,  the  king  yielded  his 
tardy  concurrence,  but  Isabella  was  the  soul  of  this  grand 
enterprise.  She  was  prompted  by  lofty  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm, while  the  king  proved  cold  and  calculating  in  this  as  in 
all  his  other  undertakings. 

A  perfect  understanding  being  thus  effected  with  the  sover- 
eigns, articles  of  agreement  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  out  by 
Juan  de  Coloma,  the  royal  secretary.  They  were  to  the 
following  effect : — 

1.  Hiat  Columbus  should  have,  for  himse^  during  his  life, 
and  his  heirs  and  successors  forever,  the  office  of  admiral  in 
all   the  lands  and  continents  which  he  might  discover  or 
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aoc|iiirG  in  the  ()oi>nn,  with  similar  honors  and  prerogatives  to 
thosio  cnjoviil  by  the  hi;;h  lulniiral  of  Castile  in  his  district, 

2.  That  ho  shiuilii  l>e  viciTuy  uiid  govi*nior-gcneral  overall 
the  said  laiitls  and  continents  ;  with  the  privilege  of  nuniinating 
three  candidates  for  the  government  vf  each  island  or  provinoei 
one  of  whom  shouM  he  S4>lei-te«l  hy  the  s«>vcreigns, 

3.  That  ho  shouI<i  l>o  entitletl  to  reik>r>'o  for  himself  one- 
tsnth  of  all  p(*arls,  pnvious  stones,  p)h],  silver,  spices,  and  all 
other  articles  and  nuTclianilises,  in  whatever  manner  found, 
bought,  bailcroil,  or  gaintnl  within  his  admiralty,  the  costs 
being  first  deducted. 

4.  That  he,  or  his  limitenant,  shoiiM  be  the  sole  judge  in 
all  causes  and  disputes  arisinj;  out  of  trafTic  between  thoss 
countries  and  Spain,  providtMl  the  hi^h  adinind  of  Castile  bad 
similar  jurisdiction  in  his  district. 

5.  Tlmt  he  might  then,  antl  at  all  aAer  times,  contribute  an 
eighth  ]>art  i»f  the  e\jK'tiS4'  in  fitting  out  vessi^ls  to  sail  on  this 
enterprise,  and  rcivive  an  eighth  ]>art  of  the  profits. 

The  lost  stipulation,  which  admits  Columbus  to  bear  an 
eighth  of  the  enterprise,  was  made  in  consi^quenco  of  his  in* 
dignant  proffer,  on  Ix'ing  reproa<-ho<l  with  demanding  ample 
emoluments  while  incurring  no  |K>rtion  of  the  charge.  He 
fulfilled  this  engagement,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Pin- 
zons  of  Palos,  and  added  a  third  vt^sel  to  the  armament. 
Thus  one^ighth  of  the  expense  attendant  on  this  grand  expe- 
dition, undertaken  by  a  }H>werful  nation,  was  actually  l>ome 
by  the  individual  who  conceived  it,  and  who  likewise  risked 
his  life  on  its  succi-ss. 

The  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabftllag 
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at  the  city  of  Santa  F£,  in  the  Vega  or  plain  of  Granada,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1492.  A  letter  of  privilege,  or  commission 
to  Columbus,  of  similar  purport,  was  drawn  out  in  form,  and 
issued  by  the  sovereigns  in  the  city  of  Granada,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  the  same  month.  In  this,  the  dignities  and  preroga- 
tives of  viceroy  and  governor  were  made  hereditary  in  his 
&mily ;  and  he  and  his  heirs  were  authorized  to  prefix  the 
title  of  Don  to  their  names,  a  distinction  accorded  in  those 
days  only  to  persons  of  rank  and  estate,  though  it  has  since 
lost  all  value,  from  being  universally  used  in  Spain. 

All  the  royal  documents  issued  on  this  occasion  bore 
equally  the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  her 
separate  crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all  the  expense;  and, 
during  her  life,  few  persons,  except  Castillans,  were  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  new  territories.* 

The  port  of  Palos  de  Moguer  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
where  the  armament  was  to  be  fiited  out,  Columbus  calculat- 
ing, no  doubt,  on  the  co-operation  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
resident  there,  and  on  the  assistance  of  his  zealous  friend  the 
prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida.  Before  going  into  the 
business  details  of  this  great  enterprise,  it  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  man  who  conceived  and  conducted 
it,  most  especially  to  notice  the  elevated,  even  though 
visionary  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal objects  was  undoubtedly  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  expected  to  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and  to 
open  a  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  vast  and 
magnificent  empire  of  the  Grand  Khan.  The  conversion  of 
that  heathen  potentate  had,  in  former  times,  been  a  favorite 

*  Charlevoix  Hist,  a  Domingo,  Ub.  L  p.  79. 
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aim  of  various  ^Kintitni  and  pions  sovoroigns,  and  various 
inis>iiiiis  had  bixMi  si'iit  to  tlio  roiiK>to  n'ginns  of  the  East  for 
tliat  piirposi*.  Columbus  now  ciuisiiJi.Tt'd  hiiiisflf  about  to 
flFcrt  this  great  wnrk  ;  tn  hpn-aJ  tin*  lij;ht  of  rovolation  to  the 
\iTV  I'luls  of  tlio  I'artli,  aiiil  tlius  tti  bo  the  instruiiieut  of 
ariMmi'lisiiin«»  oiie  of  the  >uliliine  |>r(t]ietioiis  «if  Iluly  Writ. 
IVniiiiaiiil  li>lemil  ^»ith  eoiii|ila«viuy  to  these  enthusiastic 
aiitiiii>atii*ns.  With  hiiii,  howrver.  nlijiioii  was  subservient 
to  interest ;  and  hi*  hail  ft»uiiil,  in  the  reivnt  Conquest  of 
<iraiia«la,  that  eMiinliii;;  the  sway  nf  the  fhureh  might  be 
iiiaile  a  lauihibK'  iiu-aiis  of  extmiiiii:;  his  own  duniinions. 
Aeennliiij:  l«>  tlie  liiK-lrines  «»f  the  «la\,  everv  nation  that  r^ 
fu-^ed  to  :ukin«\\lf.ljr»«  tlie  truths  ori'hriMiauitv,  was  fair  spoil 
for  a  Christian  inva-li-r ;  and  it  is  |»n»bable  that  Ferdinand 
was  in<.»re  stimulated  by  the  aeenunts  i;ivrn  nl  ilie  wealth  of 
Mangi,  Cathay,  and  nthi-r  provintis  liihin^in''  to  the  Grand 
Khan,  than  by  any  anxiety  l«»r  tht'  etinvi-rM.in  uf  him  and  his 
s«-nii-barbar«ius  subjrets. 

]s:i)iella  liad  nniih'  induet  nieiits ;  she  was  fdUnl  with  a 
pious  zeal  at  the  idi-a  I'f  rlllvtin^  suiii  a  great  work  of  sah'a- 
tiiin.  From  dilFen-nt  niotixes.  tlnrelnre.  I»nth  «»f  the  sover- 
eigns aoo«jrded  with  tlie  \iew>  i if  Columbus  in  this  |tartioular 
and  when  he  al^erwards  «lejiartrtl  nn  his  voyage,  letters  were 
actually  tjiven  him  tor  the  liranil  Khan  of  Tartarv. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  Columbus  did  not  $t4)p  here 
Anticipating  Ixaindless  w<alth  trom  his  disiviveries,  he  sug- 
gested tliat  the  treasures  thus  aequind  slmuld  be  c«»ns<!>cratod 
to  the  pious  purjH)si»  of  roseuin;:  the  h«.ly  si'puKhre  of  Jerusa- 
lem fivm  the  power  of  the  in  fid*  Is.  Th«-  snvenigns  srniled 
at  this  sally  of  the  imaginatiui),  but  expressed  themselves  well 
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pleased  with  it,  and  assured  him  that  even  without  the  funds 
he  anticipated,  they  should  be  well  disposed  to  that  holy 
undertaking.*  What  the  king  and  queen,  however,  may  have 
considered  a  mere  sally  of  momentary  excitement,  was  a  deep 
and  cherished  design  of  Columbus.  It  is  a  curious  and  charac- 
teristic fact,  which  has  never  been  particularly  noticed,  that 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  his  ambition,  meditated  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  solemnly  provided  for  in  his  will.  In  fact,  he  subse- 
quently considered  it  the  main  work  for  which  he  was  chosen 
by  Heaven  as  an  agent,  and  that  his  great  discovery  was  but 
a  preparatory  dispensation  of  Providence  to  furnish  means  for 
its  accomplishment. 

A  home-felt  mark  of  fiivor,  characteristic  of  the  kind  and 
considerate  heart  of  Isabella,  was  accorded  to  Columbus  before 
his  departure  from  the  court.  An  albala,  or  letter-patent,  was 
issued  by  the  queen  on  the  8th  of  May,  appointing  his  son 
Diego  page  to  Prince  Juan,  the  heir  apparent,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  his  support ;  an  honor  granted  only  to  the  sons  of 
persons  of  distinguished  rank.f 

Thus  gratified  in  his  dearest  wishes,  after  a  course  of  de- 
lays and  disappointments  sufficient  to  have  reduced  any  ordi. 
nary  man  to  despair,  Columbus  took  leave  of  the  court  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  set  out  joyfully  for  Palos.  Let  those  who 
are  disposed  to  &int  under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecution  of 

*  Protest^  a  vaeBtras  Altezas  que  toda  la  ganancia  desta  mi  empresa 
86  gastase  en  la  conqnista  de  Jerusalem,  j  Tuestras  Altezas  se  rieron,  j 
dijeron  que  lea  placia,  j  que  dn  este  tenian  aquella  gana.  Primer 
Yiage  de  Colon  Navarrete,  tom.  i.  p^  117. 

f  Navarrete,  Ck>lec.  de  Viages,  tom.  ii.  doc.  11. 
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my  gn-ut  ntii  wurthy  unilertaking,  irmrmber  Uut  cighb 
yearn  i-la{ii«o«l  uIUt  the  time  that  Columbus  ooocvived 
eiitLTjiriM-,  U'fun'  he  was  cnutiltil  lu  vmy  it  into  pfiect ;  tl 
thf  gri'ut4.T  purt  uf  tluit  tiiiiu  wus  pwiMNl  in  almost  hupvl 
Huiioitatiun,  ainiJst  |iovtTty,  iiL-gln.-!,  uul  taunting  ridk-u 
tliut  ttie  prime  of  his  lift;  lu<l  wuHt^tl  away  in  the  struggle,  i 
tliut  wlicn  his  pcrsovemiK-u  wus  fiuully  cmwncd  with  Muca 
ho  was  about  his  rtfly-iiixth  year.  Ilia  example  should 
courage  the  enterprising  never  to  despair. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

CX>LniIBUB   AT  THE   PORT  OF   PALOS.  —  PBEPABATI0N8   FOB   THX 

YOTAGE  OF  DI800TEB7. 

ON  arriving  at  Palos,  Columbus  repaired  immediately  to 
the  neighboring  convent  of  La  Rabida,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  worthy  prior,  Fray  Juan  Perez, 
and  again  became  his  guest.*  The  port  of  Palos,  for  some 
misdemeanor,  had  been  oondenmed  by  the  royal  council  to 
serve  the  crown  for  one  year  with  two  armed  caravels ;  and 
these  were  destined  to  form  part  of  the  armament  of  Colum- 
bus, who  was  furnished  with  the  necessary  papers  and  vouchers 
to  enforce  obedience  in  all  matters  necessary  for  his  expedi* 
tion. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  Columbus, 
accompanied  by  Fray  Juan  Perez,  whose  character  and  station 
gave  him  great  importance  in  the  neighborhood,  proceeded  to 
the  church  of  St.  George  in  Palos,  where  the  alcalde,  iJie 
rc^dors,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  been 
notified  to  attend.  Here,  in  presence  of  them  all,  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  a  royal  order  was  read  by  a  notary  public, 

*  OrSedo,  Gronica  de  las  Indias,  lib,  iu  cap.  5. 
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c-<>rniiiaMiiin^  the  authorities  of  Pains  to  haxo  two  caravrls 
ready  f<ir  M'a  within  ten  <hiyH  af\4T  this  notice,  and  to  phuv 
thrill  and  their  erew.s  at  thi'  ilisposal  of  (  ohimbus.  The  lat- 
tiT  \va.s  lik<'viis«>  cnipowcrnl  tn  pnnMire  and  fit  out  a  third 
vissi'l.  Tlie  t'H'Ws  of  all  three  were  to  n-eeive  the  ordinary 
wa;;eH  of  seamen  eniployeil  in  armed  vesM^ls,  and  to  be  paid 

four  months  in  ailvanee.     They  were  to  s:iil  in  such  direction 

• 

as  (\diimlms,  under  the  p*yal  authority,  should  o<»inniand, 
and  were  to  ol u>y  him  in  all  thii];;s,  with  mt^rely  one  stipule 
tion  ;  that  neither  he  ni»r  they  were  to  ;ro  to  St.  George  la 
MiiKi,  on  the  eoast  of  Guine^i,  nor  any  other  of  the  lately  di^ 
coveri'tl  j»ossessi«»ns  nf  |*«»rtu;ial.  A  eertitieale  of  their  good 
c<»ndnet,  si«;ne<l  h\  (\)lumhns,  was  to  Ik*  the  discharge  of  their 
obligation  to  th**  erown.* 

Onlers  wore  likewise  read,  addn'ssi^d  to  the  public  author^ 
ities,  and  the  pMiple  of  all  ranks  and  eimditions,  in  the  mari- 
time borders  of  Andalusia,  e* mu nandin*;  them  to  furnish  sup- 
plies and  iissistanet*  of  all  kinds,  at  reasoiuible  priix^s,  for  the 
fitting  out  of  the  vessels ;  and  penalties  wen'  denounced  on 
such  as  should  cause  any  impeiliment.  No  duties  were  to  be 
cxactcfl  for  any  articles  fun)ishe<]  to  the  vessels;  and  aD 
criminal  pro«'esses  a*:ainst  the  person  or  pro|H»rty  of  any  indi- 
vidual en<raged  in  tin*  expedition  was  to  )>e  suspended  during 
his  abs^-nce,  and  fi)r  two  months  after  his  retum.f 

With  these  onlers  the  authorities  promiscsl  implicit  com- 
pliance ;  but,  when  the  natun»  of  the  intendnl  expeiHtion  came 
to  be  known,  astonishment  and  dismay  fell  up<m  the  little 
community.  The  ships  and  en'ws  demanded  for  such  a  des- 
perate sen'iee  were  n-pirdiNl  in  tiie  li«:ht  of  siicrifices.     The 

*  Navurretc,  Colec.  dc  Viogcis  toiii.  ii.  doc.  6.         f  Idem,  doc  8,  9. 
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owners  of  vessels  refused  to  furnish  them ;  the  boldest  seamen 
shrank  ^m-  such  a  wild  and  chimerical  cruise  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Uio  ocean.  All  kinds  of  frightfiil  ta^es  and  fables  were 
ecnjured  up  concerning  the  unknown  regions  of  the  deep;  and 
nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  boldness  of  this 
undertaking  than  the  extreme  dread  of  it  in  a  community 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  adventurous  navigators  of  the 
age. 

Weeks  elapsed  without  a  vessel  being  procured,  or  any 
tiling  else  being  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  royal  orders.  Further 
mandates  were  therefore  issued  by  the  soveireigns,  ordering  the 
magistrates  of  the  coast  of  Andalusia  to  press  into  the  service 
any  vessels  they  might  think  prop<^r,  belonging  to  Spanish 
subjects,  and  to  oblige  the  masters  and  crews  to  sail  with 
Columbus  in  whatever  direction  he  should  be  sent  by  royal 
conmiand.  Juan  de  Pcnalosa,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
holdy  was  sent  to  see  that  this  order  was  properly  complied 
with,  receiving  two  hundred  maravedis  a  day  as  long  as  he 
was  occupied  in  the  business,  which  sum,  together  with  other 
penalties  expressed  in  the  mandate,  was  to  be  exacted  from 
such  as  should  be  disobedient  and  delinquent.  This  letter  was 
acted  upon  by  Columbus  in  Palos  and  the  neighboring  town 
of  Moguer,  but  apparently  with  as  little  success  as  the  preced- 
ing. The  conmiuniUes  of  those  places  were  thrown  into  com- 
plete confusion ;  tumults  took  place ;  but  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  effected.  At  length  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  step- 
ped forward,  with  his  brother,  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon ;  both 
navigators  of  great  courage  and  ability,  owners  of  vessels,  and 
having  seamen  in  their  employ.  They  were  related,  also,  to 
many  of  the  sealaring  inhabitants  of  Palos  and  Moguer,  and 
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had  great  influcnco  throughout  tho  iioighborhood.  Tliey 
gaged  to  sail  on  tho  expcnlition,  and  furnished  one  of  the  vesMib 
required.  Others,  with  their  owners  and  erews,  were  proned 
into  tho  Bcrvic^o  by  the  magistrates  under  tho  arbitrary  man- 
date of  the  sovereigns ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instanoo  of  the 
despotic  authority  exerciscMl  owr  etmimerce  in  thoao  timeii 
that  respectable  individuals  should  thus  be  compelled  to  en- 
gage, with  pi*rsons  and  ships,  in  wliat  a])|K*arcd  to  them  a  mad 
and  desperate  enterprise. 

During  the  equipment  of  tho  vessels,  troubles  and  diflkal- 
ties  arose  among  the  seamen  who  had  been  compelled  to 
embark.  These  were  funionted  and  kept  up  by  Gomel 
Rascon  and  Christoval  Quiiitcn»,  owners  of  tho  Pinta,  one  of 
the  ships  pressed  into  tho  service.  All  kinds  of  obstadet 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  by  these  people,  and  their  friendi^ 
to  retard  or  dcft'at  the  voyage.  Tho  onlkors  employed  upon 
the  vessels  did  their  work  in  a  careless  and  imperfect  manner, 
and  on  being  commandiKl  to  do  it  over  again  absconded.* 
Some  of  tho  seami^n  who  had  enlisted  willingly  repented  of 
their  hardihood,  or  were  dissuaded  by  their  relatives,  and 
sought  to  retract;  others  deserted  and  concealed  themsclvea. 
Every  thing  had  to  be  eflToctcd  by  the  most  harsh  and  arbitrary 
measures,  and  in  defiance  of  popular  prejudice  and  opposition. 

The  influence  and  example  of  the  Pinzons  had  a  great  effect 
in  allaying  this  opposition,  and  inducing  many  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  to  embark.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had  fur- 
nished Columbus  with  funds  to  pay  the  eighth  part  of  the  ex- 
pense which  ho  was  bound  to  advani'O.  It  is  alsf>  said  that 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was  to  divide  with  him  his  share  of 

•  Las  Cuas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  MS. 
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the  profits.  As  no  immediate  profit,  however,  resulted  from 
this  expedition,  no  claim  of  the  kind  was  ever  brought  forward. 
It  is  oertian,  however,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Pinzons  was 
all-important,  if  not  indispensable,  in  fitting  out  and  launching 
the  expedition.* 

After  the  great  difficalties  made  by  various  courts  in 
patronizing  tliis  enterprise,  it  is  surprising  how  inconsiderable 
an  armament  was  required.  It  is  evident  that  Columbus  had 
reduced  his  requisitions  to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great 
expense  should  cause  impediment.  Three  small  vessels  were 
apparently  all  that  he  had  requested.  Two  of  them  were  light 
barks,  called  caravels,  not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft 
of  more  modem  days.  Representations  of  this  class  of  ves- 
sels exist  in  old  prints  and  paintings.f  They  are  delineated 
as  open,  and  without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up  high  at 
the  prow  and  stem,  with  forecastles  and  cabins  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  crew.  Peter  Martyr,  the  learned  contem- 
porary of  Columbus,  says  that  only  one  of  the  three  vessels 
was  decked.  The  smallness  of  the  vessels  was  considered  an 
advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  enabling 
him  to  run  dose  to  the  shores,  and  to  enter  shallow  rivers 
and  harbors.  In  his  third  voyage,  when  coasting  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  he  complained  of  the  size  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a 
hundred  t<»is  burthen.  But  that  such  long  and  perilous  expe- 
ditions, into  unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessels 
without  dedLS,  and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent 

*  Theee  fiu^ts  concerning  the  Pinsons  are  mostlj- taken  firom  the 
testimony  giren,  many  years  afterwards,  in  a  suit  between  Don  Diego, 
Ihe  son  of  Columbus,  and  the  crown. 

f  See  niustrations,  artlde  "  Ships  of  Columbus.** 
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nity  of  Pales  at  theh*  departure,  for  almost  every  one  had  some 
relative  or  friend  on  board  of  the  squadron.  The  spirits  of 
the  seamen,  already  depressed  by  their  own  fears,  were  still 
more  cast  down  at  the  affliction  of  those  they  lefl  behind, 
who  took  leave  of  them  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  dis- 
mal forebodings,  as  of  men  they  were  never  to  behold  again. 


Vo«„  L 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

DEPABTUBE  OF  COLXTMBUB  ON  HIS  FIBST  TOTAOl. 

[1492.J 

WHEN  Columbus  set  sail  on  this  memorable  voyage,  he 
commenced  a  regular  journal,  intended  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Like  all  his  other  transact 
tions,  it  evinces  how  deeply  he  was  impressed  with  the  gran« 
deur  and  solemnity  of  his  enterprise.  He  proposed  to  keep 
it,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  in  the  manner  of  the  Commen- 
taries of  Cesar.  It  opened  with  a  stately  prologue,  wherein, 
in  the  following  words,  were  set  forth  the  motives  and  views 
which  led  to  his  expedition. 

^  In  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi.  Whereas  most  Christian, 
most  high,  most  excellent,  and  most  powerful  princes,  king  and 
queen  of  the  Spains,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  our  sover- 
eigns, in  the  present  year  of  1492,  after  your  highnesses  had 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors  who  ruled  in  Europe, 
and  had  concluded  that  warfare  in  the  great  city  of  Granada, 
where,  on  the  second  of  January,  of  this  present  year,  I  saw 
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the  royal  banners  of  your  highnesses  placed  by  force  of  arms 
on  the  towers  of  the  Alhanibra,  which  is  the  fortress  of  that 
city,  and  Wheld  the  Moorish  kin<;  siiily  forth  from  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  kiss  the  n>yal  hands  of  your  highnesses  and  of 
my  lord  the  prince ;  und  imnicHliutt'Iy  in  that  same  month,  in 
consequence  of  the  information  which  I  had  given  to  your 
highnesses  of  t)ie  lands  of  India,  and  of  a  prince  who  is  called 
the  Grand  Klian,  which  is  t<.»  say  in  our  language,  king  of 
kings ;  how  that  many  times  ho  and  his  predi^ccssors  had  sent 
to  Rome  to  entreat  fir  d(H'ti»rs  <»f  our  holy  faith,  to  instruct 
him  in  the  same  ;  and  tliat  tlie  holy  father  had  never  provided 
him  with  them,  and  thu^  so  many  people  were  lost,  believing  in 
idolatries,  and  imbibing  doctrines  of  penlition  ;  thirefore  your 
highncssi^,  as  catholic  Christians  and  princes,  lovers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  liolv  Christian  faith,  and  enemies  of  the  sect  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and  heresies,  determiniHi  to 
send  me,  Christopher  Colund)us,  to  the  said  parts  of  India,  to 
see  the  said  princes,  and  tlie  j)e<>ple  and  lands,  and  discover 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  them  all,  and  the  means  to  be 
taken  for  the  c^>n  version  of  them  to  our  holy  faith  ;  and  ordered 
that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the  east,  by  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  go,  but  by  a  voyage  to  the  west,  by  which  course, 
unto  the  present  time,  we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any 
one  hath  passed.  Your  highnessi's,  there(<)re,  after  having  ex- 
pelled all  the  Jews  from  y«>ur  kingdoms  and  territories,  com- 
manded me,  in  the  same  month  of  January,  to  proceed  with  a 
suiTicient  armament  to  the  said  parts  of  India ;  and  for  this 
purpose  best<»wed  great  favors  upon  me,  ennobling  me,  that 
thenceforward  I  might  style  myself  Dun,  appointing  me  hi;:h 
admiral  of  the  Ocean  sea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and  governor 
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of  all  the  islands  and  contiocoits  I  should  discover  and  gain, 
and  which  henceforward  may  be  discovered  and  gained  in  the 
Ocean  sea ;  and  that  my  eldest  ison  should  succeed  me,  and  so 
on  from  generation  to  generation  forerver.  I  departed,  therefore, 
from  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  May,  of 
the  same  year  1492,  to  Palos,  a  seaport,  where  I  armed  three 
ships,  well  calculated  for  such  service,  and  sailed  from  thut 
port  well  furnished  with  provisions  and  with  many  seamen, 
on  Friday,  the  8d  (>f  August,  of  the  same  year,  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  Islands  of 
your  highnesses,  to  steer  my  course  thence,  and  navigate  until 
I  should  arrive  at  the  Indies,  and  deliver  the  embassy  of  your 
highnesses  to  those  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which  you 
had  commanded.  For  this  purpose  I  intend  to  write  during 
this  voyage,  very  punctually  from  day  to  day,  all  that  I  may 
do,  and  see,  and  experience,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  Also, 
my  sovereign  princes,  beside  describing  each  night  all  that 
has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  navigation  of  the 
night,  I  propose  to  make  a  chart,  in  which  I  will  set  down  the 
waters  and  lands  of  the  Ocean  sea  in  their  proper  situations 
under  their  bearings :  and  farther,  to  compose  a  book,  and 
illustrate  the  whole  in  picture  by  latitude  from  the  equinoc- 
tial, and  longitude  fh>m  the  west ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  will 
be  essential  that  I  should  forget  sleep  and  attend  closely  to 
the  navigation  to  accomplish  these  things,  which  will  be  a 
great  labor.**  ♦ 

Thus  are  formally  and  expressly  stated  by  Columbus  the 
objects  of  this  extraordinary  voyage.    The  material  facts  still 

•  NaTarreto,  Colec.  Viag.,  torn.  i.  p.  1 
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cxtuiit  of  his  jounial  ^ill  \\e  found  incorporated  in  iho  preaeni 
work.* 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  mrly  in  the 
inoniing,  tiiat  <.4>luinliu8  si't  sail  from  tlic  kmr  of  Soltcs,  a  nniall 
island  fitriiuM  by  tho  aniiN  of  tho  (Mifl,  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Huolva,  st4H»ring  in  a  southwostorly  diroction  for  the 
Canary  Islands,  whcncr  it  wan  his  intention  to  Ktrikc  duo  west 
As  a  giiido  by  wliirh  to  sail,  ho  had  pn^pariNl  a  nuip  or  cliarti 
inipn>yiHl  upon  that  sont  him  l>y  Paulo  Tost^anelli.  Neither 
«)fthi»se  now  rxist,  but  tho  gloho  or  planisphere  finishod  bj 
Martin  HrhiMn  in  this  year  of  tho  adininirs  first  voyage  is  still 
extant,  and  l\irnishi*H  an  idoa  of  what  tho  chart  of  Columbus 
must  luiyc  Inhmi.  It  rvhiUits  tho  coasts  of  Kurojw  and  Africa 
fnmi  tho  south  tif  Ireland  to  the  end  of  (luinoa,  and  opposite 
to  thorn,  on  tlio  otlu-r  sido  <»f  tho  Atlantic,  the  extremity  of 
Asia,  or,  as  it  w:is  tornuH],  India.  lU'twoon  them  is  placed 
tho  Island  of  lipani^o,  or  Japan,  whioh,  aooonling  to  Marco 
1\>1<^,  lay  fifteen  hundnsl  mill's  distant  fmm  the  Asiatic  coast 

*  An  abiiiract  of  i\\\*  journal,  mmlo  bv  Ln»  Cauji,  haii  rrcentlr  been 
duirorcmi,  and  U  |>ii!)li>hi'il  in  tho  tintt  ruin  mo  of  (he  colleoiiou  of  Seftor 
Kavarr\*tc.  Manv  pa^sap^s  nf  thifi  aloiraot  hail  boon  pn*Tioik*lT  iiuertcd 
by  I*a5  ra.4a»  in  bin  Hisinry  of  tho  Inilio*,  and  tho  imnie  jnurnal  had  bcca 
co|iioii»ly  iwctl  by  Fornando  i\>lumbiu  in  t!io  history  of  his  father.  Is 
the  piv^cnt  aooount  of  thisi  voya!:o,  tho  author  haf  made  nie  f)i  the 
journal  oontainod  in  tho  work  of  StM'ior  Navarreio.  tho  maou^cript  history 
of  Lw  raMtf.  tho  History  of  tho  Indioii  by  Ilerrvra,  the  Life  of  iht 
Admiral  by  hi<!i  ami,  tho  i'hnMiiolo  of  tho  Indies  by  (Hiedo.  the  manaacripC 
history  of  Kortiinand  and  IsaUIU  by  An<ln'!(  BirnaMo^.  curate  of  Lm 
Plilaoio*.  and  ihr  I.ftii'p*  and  iVoado-*  of  tht-  «Ve.in  So  a.  by  Ptior  Sfartyr; 
all  of  «hoin,  mith  ibo  oxcfption  <>f  Ilcrrorji.  «i'r««  iHtntemporaries  and 
aeqaaiauncoii  of  t'olunibuii.  Tho>o  an*  tl.i'  prin^  ii^jil  authorities  whkk 
leea  consultotl.  though  scattered  light^f  l.arc  occAsiooallT  been  ob- 

frOBI  Olhtr  SDIUW*. 
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In  his  computations  Columbus  advanced  this  island  about  a 
thousand  leagues  too  much  to  the  east,  supposing  it  to  be 
about  the  situation  of  Florida  }*  and  at  this  island  he  hoped 
first  to  arrive. 

The  exultation  of  Columbus  at  finding  lumselfy  after  so 
many  years  of  baffied  hope,  fiurly  launched  on  his  grand  en- 
terprise, was  checked  by  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  reso- 
lution and  perseverance  of  his  crews.  As  long  as  he  remained 
within  reach  of  Europe,  there  was  no  security  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  repentance  and  alarm,  they  might  not  renounce  the 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and  insist  on  a  return.  Symptoms 
soon  appeared  to  warrant  his  apprehensions.  On  the  third 
day,  the  Pinta  made  signal  of  distress ;  her  rudder  was  dis- 
covered to  be  broken  and  unhung.  This  Columbus  surmised 
to  be  done  through  the  contrivance  of  the  owners  of  the  cara- 
vel, Gomez  Rascon  and  Christoval  Quintero,  to  disable  their 
vessel,  and  cause  her  to  be  left  behind.  As  has  already  been 
observed,  they  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  greatly 
against  their  will,  and  their  caravel  seized  upon  for  the  expe- 
dition, in  conformity  to  the  royal  orders. 

Columbus  was  much  disturbed  at  this  occurrence.  It  gave 
him  a  foretaste  of  fiirther  difiiculties  to  be  apprehended  from 
crews  partly  enlisted  on  compulsion,  and  all  fiill  of  doubt 
and  foreboding.  Trivial  obstacles  might,  in  the  present  criti- 
cal state  of  his  voyage,  spread  panic  and  mutiny  through  his 
ships,  and  entirely  defeat  the  expedition. 

The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  at  the  time,  so  that  he 
could  not  render  assistance  without  endangering  his  own  ves- 
sel.    Fortunately,  Martin   Alonzo   Pinzon  commanded  the 

*  Malte-firun,  Geograph.  Universelle,  torn,  iu  p.  283. 
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Piiita,  find  hcin^  an  admit  and  Mo  M^aman,  micoeeding  la 
HCt'urtii^  thf  rudflt-r  m  itli  i*<irds,  st)  as  to  brin^  the  veaael  into 
management,  lliis,  Iidwc-vit,  was  hut  ii  teni|K)rary  and  inade- 
quate e.\[>eiii('nt  ;  the  tastriiiii^s  ^avi^Mav  a^ain  on  the  fbllow- 
lug  day,  and  the  other  hhips  were  uhligcd  to  bhorten  aail  until 
the  rudder  could  he  m»eurr«i. 

This  damaged  state  of  the  Pinta  as  well  ns  her  being  in  a 
h»aky  condition,  detenu Iikm!  the  ndniiml  to  touch  at  the  Oft- 
nary  iHlondn,  and  »cek  a  vensf*!  to  n^pl.w  her.  He  comd- 
ered  himself  not  far  from  thosi*  iKlands,  thuiiuh  a  diflli'rent  opin- 
ion was  entertained  liy  the  pilnts  fifthe  squailron.  The  cvcoft 
proved  his  supiTi<irity  in  taking  ohm-r  vat  inns  nnd  keeping 
n*ekoni!jjrs,  for  they  enme  in  sijjht  <»l*  the  (  anariea  on  the 
iMoniing  of  the  0th. 

They  were  detuine<l  upwards  of  thivo  weeks  flirn mg  these 
islands,  seeking  in  vain  another  vessel.  Thi»y  were  oliiigod, 
therefore,  to  make  a  new  ruH<ler  fnr  the  Piiita,  nn«]  repair  her 
for  the  voyage.  Tha  latine  sails  of  the  Nina  were  also  altered 
into  square  sails,  that  she  might  work  in«>re  Hteadily  and 
se<'urely,  and  ])e  ahle  to  keep  c«.mpany  with  the  other 
vessels. 

While  sailing  among  these  islandn,  the  crow  were  terrifiod 
at  beholding  the  lofty  peak  of  Tenerifff  sending  forth  volumes 
of  flame  and  smoke,  being  readv  to  take  alarm  ht  anv  extra- 
ordinary  phenomenon,  and  to  construe  it  into  a  disastrous 
portent.  Columbus  tof»k  great  pains  to  dispel  their  appre- 
hensions, explaining  the  natural  eaus4^  r)f  thoso  voleanie  fires, 
and  verifying  his  explanations  hy  citing  Mount  Etna,  an«l  other 
iraU-known  volcanoes. 

While  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  provisions  in  the 
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island  of  Gomera,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Ferro,  which  reported 
that  three  Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen  hovering  oiTthat 
island,  with  the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  capturing  Columbus. 
The  admiral  suspected  some  hostile  stratagem  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  in  revenge  for  his  having  embarked  in 
the  service  of  Spain ;  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in  putting  to 
sea,  anxious  to  get  &r  from  those  islands,  and  out  of  the  track 
of  navigation,  tremblinjg  lest  something  might  occur  to  defeat 
his  expedition,  commenced  under  such  inauspicious  drcum- 
stances. 
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CHAPTER  II.    . 


CONTINUATION  OF  TUB  VOTAGK.«FlRST  NOTICE  OP 
YAttlATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 


[1492.] 

TT^ARLY  in  the  morninp  of  the  iMh  of  St^pteinbor,  Columbus 
"*--■  S4't  sail  from  the  inland  <»f  (lonu'ni,  and  now  might  bo 
said  firnt  t4»  strike  into  the  ri'<^i(»n  of  dis(n>very  ;  taking  leave 
of  these  frontier  islands  of  the  old  world,  and  stoi>ring  west- 
ward for  the  unkni»wn  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  For  threo  daTs^ 
however,  a  profound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loitering  with  flag- 
ging sails,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land.  This  was  a 
tantalizin<r  delay  to  Columbus,  who  was  impatient  to  find  him* 
self  far  out  of  sight  of  either  land  or  siiil ;  which,  in  the  pure 
atmospheres  of  these  latitudes,  may  be  descried  at  an  immense 
distance.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September,  at 
daybreak,  he  beheld  Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary  islands, 
about  nine  leagues  distant.  This  was  the  island  whence  the 
Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen ;  he  was  therefore  in  the 
very  neighborhood  of  danger.  Fortunately  a  breeze  sprang 
up  with  the  sun,  their  sails  were  once  more  filled,  and  in  the 
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course  of  the  day  tlie  heights  of  Ferro  gradually  £eided  from 
the  horizon. 

On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the  hearts  of  the 
crews  fidled  them.  They  seemed  literally  to  have  taken  leave 
of  the  world.  Behind  them  was  every  thing  dear  to  the  heart 
of  man ;  country,  family,  friends,  life  itself:  before  them  every 
thing  was  chaos,  mystery,  and  peril.  In  the  perturbation  of 
the  moment,  they  despaired  of  ever  more  seeing  their  homes. 
Many  of  the  rugged  seamen  shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into 
loud  lamentations.  The  admiral  tried  in  every  way  to  soothe 
their  distress,  and  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  glorious  antici- 
pations. He  described  to  them  the  magnificent  countries  to 
which  he  was  about  to  conduct  them :  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas  teeming  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  the  regions  of 
Mangi  and  Cathay,  with  their  cities  of  unrivalled  wealth  and 
splendor.  He  promised  them  land  and  riches,  and  every  thing 
that  could  arouse  their  cupidity,  or  inflame  their  imaginations, 
nor  were  these  promises  made  for  purposes  of  mere  de- 
ception ;  he  certainly  believed  that  he  should  realize  them 
all. 

He  now  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  other 
vessels,  that,  in  the  event  of  separation  by  any  accident,  they 
should  continue  directly  westward;  but  that  afier  sailing 
seven  hundred  leagues,  they  should  lay  by  from  midnight 
until  daylight,  as  at  about  that  distance  he  confidently  expected 
to  find  land.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he  thought  it  possible  he 
might  not  discover  land  within  the  distance  thus  assigned,  and 
as  he  foresaw  that  the  vague  terrors  already  awakened  among 
the  seamen  would  increase  with  the  space  which  intervened 
between  them  and  their  homes,  he  commenced  a  stratagem 
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whinh  ho  continued  throughout  the  voyage.  He  kept  two 
reckonings  ;  one  corriH't,  in  which  th»  true  way  of  the  skip 
was  iioteti,  and  which  was  ri'tained  in  Si*cn't  fur  his  own  gi»v- 
erunivnt ;  in  the  other,  which  was  upon  tu  gcucral  inspectioa, 
a  uuiiibcr  of  leagues  was  daily  subtractiHi  from  the  sailing  of 
the  ship,  so  that  the  crews  were  kept  ia  ignorance  of  the  real 
distance  thev  had  adviuuv^l.* 

On  the  1 1th  of  Se|)toni(>er,  when  alxiut  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  west  of  Ferro,  th(>y  fell  in  with  part  of  a  mast^ 
which  from  its  size  appe;ired  to  have  bolongtxl  to  a  vessel  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen,  and  which  had 
evidently  bi'cn  a  long  time  in  the  water.  The  crews,  trem- 
blingly alive  to  every  thing  that  omld  excite  Uicir  hopes  or 
fears,  looked  with  rueful  eye  upon  tliis  wreck  of  some  unfor* 
tunate  voyager,  drifting  ominously  at  the  entrance  of  those 
unkn(»wn  seas. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  evening,  being  about  two 
hundred  lejigui^s  from  the  island  f»f  Ferr(\  Columbus,  for  the 
first  time,  not ictnl  the  variation  of  the  neinlle;  a  phenomenon 
which  had  never  before  bet»n  remarked.  lie  perceived,  about 
nightfall,  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  north  star, 
varied  about  half  a  point,  or  between  five  and  six  degrees,  to 
the  northwest,  and  still  more  on  the  following  morning. 
Struck  with  this  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively  for 

*  It  h&fl  been  crroneouslj  stated  that  Columbiu  kept  two  joomala 
It  was  merely  in  the  reckoning,  or  log-lK>ok,  thut  be  deceived  the  crew. 
Hifl  journal  was  entirely  private,  and  intended  for  \\\s  own  use  and  tho 
perusal  of  the  sovereigns.  In  a  Iett(>r  written  from  Granada,  in  1503,  to 
Pope  Alexander  VII.,  he  f.iv:'  that  he  had  kept  an  account  uf  his  voyages, 
in  the  style  of  the  Commenturicd  of  Cesar,  which  he  intended  to  Bubmit 
to  his  holiness. 
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three  daya,  fihd  fdmA  that  th^  vAi^ation  ino^re^ised  as  he  ad- 
vance. He  at  first  li^ade  Irro  meBtkm  of  t^s  phenotnencNi, 
knowing  h^w  rea^y  hiB  p^l«  irete  to  take  alarm,  but  it 
soon  attraSeted  ^ae  att^tioh  of  th^  pilots,  and  filled  Uiem  i^Hth 
consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature  "Wtfte 
changing  as  they  advanced,  and  that  they  were  entering  another 
world,  subject  to  unknown  influences.*  They  apprehended 
that  the  compass  was  about  to  lose  its  mysterious  virtues^ 
and,  without  this  guide,  what  was  to  become  of  them  in  a  vast 
and  trackless  ocean  1 

Columbus  tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for  reasons  with 
which  to  allay  their  terror.  He  observed  that  the  direction 
of  the  needle  was  not  to  the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and 
invisible  point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caused  by 
any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  north 
star  itself,  which,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  had  its 
changes  and  revolutions,  and  every  day  described  a  circle 
round  the  pole.  The  high  opinion  which  the  pilots  enter- 
tained of  Columbus  as  a  profound  astronomer  gave  weight  to 
this  theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided.  As  yet  the  solar  sys- 
tem of  Copernicus  was  unknown  :  the  explanation  of  Colum- 
bus, therefore,  was  highly  plausible  and  ingenious,  and  it  shows 
the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  ever  ready  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  the  moment.  The  theory  may  at  first  have  been  advanced 
merely  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others,  but  Columbus  ap- 
pears subsequently  to  have  remained  satisfied  with  it  himself. 
The  phenomenon  has  now  become  familiar  to  us,  but  we  still 
continue  ignorant  of  its  cause.     It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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The  ^iiiil  had  hithorto  boon  favorable,  vith  occasional, 
though  transient,  ehaids  ami  showors.  Thoy  hii<1  made  great 
progn^a  each  day,  thiiuirh  l^ilunilmR,  aoeording  to  hU  mckI 
plan,  c«>ntriv<.Hl  tn  su[>pri*ss  Kovcral  leagues  in  the  daily  rockoii- 
ing  left  t»pen  to  the  crew. 

lliev  had  now  arrived  within  the  influc'neeofthe  trade  wind, 
Mhich,  fallowing  the  sun,  Idows  steadily  from  east  to  wc«t 
between  the  tropii's,  juid  sweeps  over  a  few  atljoining  di^reei 
of  <>e<'an.  With  this  pr«»pitious  breeze  di reel ly  aft,  they  were 
wafted  p-ntly  l)Ut  six^'dily  over  n  tranquil  s*'a,  so  that  for 
many  days  they  did  not  shift  a  sjiil.  ('\ilunibus  perpetuaDy 
recurs  to  the  bland  an*!  temperate  wrtMiity  of  the  weather, 
which  in  this  triut  of  the  ocean  is  sni^  and  refreshing  without 
being  axil.  In  his  artless  and  expressive  language  he  eomparfs 
the  pure  and  balmy  niorninjrs  to  those  f)f  April  in  Andalusia, 
and  obsen-es  that  they  wanted  but  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
to  complete  the  illusion.  "  IL*  had  reason  to  say  so,"  obserrci 
the  venenible  Ijis  Tnsas ;  *•  fi)r  it  is  marvellous  the  suavity 
which  we  experience  when  half  way  towards  these  Indies  ;  and 
the  more  the  ships  approach  the  lands,  so  much  mon*  do  they 
perceive  the  temp«Tance  and  softness  of  the  air,  the  cleameflS 
of  the  skv,  and  the  amenitv  and  fragrance  s<»nt  forth  from  the 
groves  and  forr^sts ;  much  more  certainly  than  in  April  in 
Andalusia."  * 

They  now  hognn  to  sec  large  patches  of  herbs  and  weeds 
drifting  from  the  west,  and  inen\ising  in  quantity  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Some  of  these  weeds  were  such  as  gn)w  about  rocks, 
others  such  as  are  produced  in  rivers  ;  some  were  y*»llow  and 

*  Las  CaMa,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cajt.  r>6,  MS. 
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withered,  others  so  green  as  to  have  app^ently  been  recently 
washed  from  land.  On  one  of  th^se  patches  was  a  live  crab, 
which  Columbus  carefully  preserved.  They  saw  also  a  white 
tropical  bird,  of  a  kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the  sea. 
Tunny  fish  also  played  about  the  ships,  one  of  which  was 
killed  by  the  crew  of  the  ^ina.  Columbus  now  called  to 
raind  the  account  given  by  Aristotle  of  certain  ships  of  Cadiz, 
which,  coasting  the  shores  outside  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
were  driven  westward  by  an  impetuous  east  wind,  until  they 
reached  a  part  of  the  ocean  covered  with  vast  fields  of  weeds, 
resembling  sunken  islands,  among  which  they  beheld  many 
tunny  fish.  He  si^pposed  himself  arrived  in  this  weedy  sea, 
as  it  had  been  called^  from  which  the  ancient  mariners  had 
turned  back  in  dismay,  but  which  he  regarded  with  animated 
hope,  as  indicating  the  vicinity  of  land.  Not  that  he  had  yet 
any  idea  of  reaching  the  object  of  his  search,  the  eastern  end 
of  Asia ;  for,  according  to  his  computation,  he  had  come  but 
three  hundred  and  sixty  leagues*  since  leaving  the  Canary 
islands,  and  he  placed  the  main  land  of  India  much  farther  on. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  same  weather  continued ;  a 
soft  steady  breeze  firom  the  east  filled  every  sail,  while,  to 
use  the  words  of  Columbus,  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  the  Guad- 
alquiver  at  Seville.  He  fancied  that  the  water  of  the  sea 
grew  fresher  as  he  advanced,  and  noticed  this  as  a  proof  of 
the  superior  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  air.  f 

The  crews  were  all  in  high  spirits ;  each  ship  strove  to 
get  in  the  advance,  and  every  seaman  was  eagerly  on  the 

•  Of  twenty  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  the  unity  of  distance  uaed 
tAiroughout  thid  work. 

I  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  Ub.  i.  cap.  86. 

Vol.  I.— 7 
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look-out ;  for  the  fiovoroifnis  ^mI  promiBed  a  pension  of  tei 
thousand  niaravadis  to  him  who  should  first  discover  land. 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  crowded  all  canvas,  and  as  the  Pinta 
was  a  fast  sailer,  ho  goiicrally  kept  the  load.  In  the  afternoon 
he  hailed  the  admiral  and  informed  him,  that,  from  the  flight 
of  a  great  numl>er  of  binls,  and  fmm  the  appearance  of  tlie 
northern  horizon,  he  thon^lit  then*  was  land  in  that  direcCioo. 

There  was  in  fact  a  eloudinoss  in  the  north,  such  as  often 
hangs  over  laii<l ;  and  at  sunset  it  a.ssume<l  such  shapes  and 
masses  that  many  funciiHl  they  iH'held  islands.  There  was  a 
universal  wish,  then-fon*,  to  sl<»er  for  that  quarter.  Colum- 
bus, however,  was  pefsuailed  that  they  wore  mere  illusions. 
Every  one  who  has  made  a  sea  voyage  must  have  witnessed 
the  dec4»ptions  caused  by  clouds  restinjjj  up«m  the  horizon, 
especially  about  sunsi't  and  sunrise;  which  the  eye,  assisted 
by  the  ima^iiiati<»n  and  desire,  easily  converts  into  the  wished- 
for  land.  This  is  particularly  the  case  within  the  tropics, 
where  the  clouds  at  sunset  assume  the  most  singular  appear^ 
anccs. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  drizzling  showers,  unao- 
companied  by  wind,  which  Columbus  ef)nsidered  favorable 
signs ;  two  boobies  also  flew  on  )K>ard  the  ships,  birds  w)ucfa| 
ho  observed,  seldom  fly  twenty  leagues  fn>m  land.  He 
soimded,  therefore,  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  but 
found  no  bottom.  ITe  supposed  he  might  ho  passing  between 
islands,  lying  to  the  n<»rth  and  south ;  but  was  unwilling  to 
waste  the  presi*nt  favoring  breeze  by  going  in  st-arch  of  them  ; 
beside,  he  had  confidently  aflirme<i  tluit  land  was  to  Ih*  found 
by  keeping  steadfastly  to  the  west ;  his  wh«)le  expinliiion  had 
been  founded  on  such  a  presumption ;  he  should,  thi-n^fbre^ 
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risk  all  credit  and  aathority  with  his  people  were  he  to  ap- 
pear to  doubt  and  waver,  and  to  go  groping  blindly  from 
point  to  point  of  the  compass.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
keep  one  bold  comrse  always  westward,  until  he  should  reach 
the  coast  of  India ;  and  afterwards,  if  advisable,  to  seek  these 
islands  on  his  return.* 

Notwithstanding  his  precaution  to  keep  the  people  igno« 
rant  of  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  they  were  now  growing 
extremely  uneasy  at  the  length  of  the  voyage.  They  had  ad- 
vanced much  &rther  west  than  ever  man  had  sailed  before, 
and  though  already  beyond  the  reach  of  succor,  still  they  con- 
tinued daily  leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  behind  them,  and 
pressing  onward  and  onward  into  that  apparently  boundless 
abyss.  It  is  true  they  had  been  flattered  by  various  indica- 
tions of  land,  and  still  others  were  occurring ;  but  all  mocked 
them  with  vain  hopes :  after  being  hailed  with  a  transient  joy, 
they  passed  away,  one  after  another,  and  the  same  intermi- 
nable expanse  of  sea  and  sky  continued  to  extend  before  them. 
Even  the  bland  and  gentle  breeze,  uniformly  aft,  was  now 
conjured  by  their  ing^ious  fears  into  a  cause  of  alarm ;  for 
they  began  to  imagine  that  the  winj,  in  these  seas,  might  al- 
ways prevail  from  the  east,  and  if  so,  would  never  permit 
their  tetum  to  Spun. 

Columbus  endeavored  to  dispel  these  gloomy  presages, 
sometimes  by  argument  and  expostulation,  sometimes  by 
awakening  fresh  hopes,  and  pointing  out  new  signs  of  land. 
On  the  20th  of  September  the  wind  veered,  with  light  breezes 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  80.  Extracts  from  Journal  of  Colnmb. 
Kavarrete,  T.  L  p.  16. 
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from  the  sr>iitl)-west.  Tlioao,  though  advene  to  thoir  pn^ 
pri*8!«,  had  u  chrorin^  oflTrct  ii|kiii  the  po<iple,  as  they  prored 
that  the  wind  did  ii«it  alwuvs  prevail  trum  the  east.*  Sevenl 
I'irds  also  visitt^d  the  shipH  ;  throo,  uf  a  ftmall  kind  which  keep 
aiiout  groves  and  urchanls,  i*ariie  singing  in  the  morning,  and 
flew  awuv  again  in  the  evening,  llieir  song  cheered  the 
hi*arts  of  the  disnnaye<1  mariners,  who  hailed  it  as  the  voice  of 
land.  The  larger  fowl,  they  oYiserved,  were  strong  of  wing^ 
and  might  vrnturt>  far  to  sea ;  but  such  small  birds  were  too 
feeble  to  fly  tar,  and  the  ir  singing  showed  that  they  were  not 
exhausted  by  their  flight. 

On  the  f()llowing  d:iy  there  was  either  a  profound  calnii 
or  light  wiiuls  fn^m  the  south-west.  The  si^,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  covered  with  wtH?<is;  a  phenomenoB 
oflon  observed  in  this  p:irt  of  the  ocean,  whiiJi  has  sometimei 
the  appearan<*e  of  a  vjist  inundatt^d  meadow.  This  haa  been 
attril)UtiHl  to  immense  quantities  of  submarine  plants,  which 
gn)w  at  the  }>ottom  of  the  sea  until  riiH%  when  they  are  de- 
tached bv  the  motion  of  the  wavi^s  and  currents,  and  rise  to 
the  surface,  f  These  fields  of  weetls  were  at  first  regarded 
with  great  satisfaction,  but  at  length  Uiey  became,  in  many 
places,  so  dense  and  matted,  as  in  some  degree  to  impede  the 
sailing  of  the  ships,  which  must  have  beini  under  very  little 
headway.  The  crews  now  called  to  mind  some  tale  about  tho 
frozen  ocean,  where  ships  were  said  to  l>e  sometimes  ibced 
inmiovable.     They  cndeavonnl,  therefore,  to  avoid  as  much 

•  Mucho  me  fue  nccesario  csto  vionto  contrario,  porqae  mi  gents 
andaban  muy  cstlmuIadoH.  ({uc  ponsabaii  quo  iiu  vcntaban  cvtos  mares 
Tientofl  para  Tolvvr  k  Kt*paDa.  Prliner  Viagc  de  Colou.  NsTarrete, 
torn.  i.  p.  12. 

I  Humboldt,  Personal  Karrative,  book  i.  cap.  1. 
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as  poasibte  these  floating'  masses^  lest  some  disaster  of  the 
kind  might  happen  to.  themselves.*  Otiiera  considered  these 
weeds  as  proofs  that  the  sea  was  growing  shallower,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  of  lurking  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  treacherous  quick- 
sands ;  and  of  the  danger  of  running  aground,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  their  vessels  might  rot  and  fall 
to  pieces,  fiur  out  of  the  track  of  human  aid,  and  without  any 
shore  where  the  crews  might  take  r^uge.  They  had  evidently 
some  confused  notion  of  the  andent  story  of  the  sunken  island 
of  Atalaatis,  and  feared  tiiat  they  were  arriving  at  that  part 
t>f  the  ocean  where  navigation  was  said  to.  be  obstructed  by 
drowned  lands,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ingulfed  country. 

To  dispel  tjaeee  fears,  the  admiral  had  frequent  recourse 
to  the  lead ;  but  though  he  sounded  with  a  deep  sea  line,  he 
still  found  no  bottom.  The  minds  of  the  crews,  however, 
had  gradually  become  diseased.  They  were  full  of  vague 
terrors  and  superstitioua  fancies :  they  construed  every  thing 
into  a  cause  of  alarm,  and  harassed  their  commander  by  in- 
cessant murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a  continuance  of  light  summer 
airs  fVom  the  southward  and  westward,  and  the  sea  was  .as 
smooth  as  a  mirror.  A  whale  was  seen  heaying  up  its  huge 
form  at  a  distance,  which  ColuQibus  immediately  pointed  out 
as  a  favorable  indication,  affirming  that  these  fish  were  gen- 
erally in  the  neighborhood  of  land.  The  crews,  however, 
became  uneasy  at  the  calmnesS;  of  the  wither.  They  ob* 
served  that  the  contrary,  winds  w^ ch  they  experienced  were 
transient  and  unsteady,  and  so  light  as  not  to  ruffle  the  sur- 
tnob  of  ^  sea,  which  mahitained-  a  riuggish  calm  lil^e  a  lake 

*  Hist  del  Alminuite,  cap.  18. 
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of  dead  water.  Every  thing  difTcred,  they  nid,  in  then 
Btrango  rrgions  from  the  world  t(»  which  they  had  been  a»> 
customed.  The  only  MindM  which  pn*vaiU*d  with  any  ood- 
8tancy  and  foree,  wen*  fw»ni  tht*  4'ast,  and  tlicy  had  not  power 
to  disturh  the  torpid  stillness  nftho  ocean  ;  there  was  a  ride, 
therefore,  either  ot*  iMTishiii^  ninidst  staj^nant  and  aboreleH 
waters,  or  of  iK'ini;  pn-Vi-ntt-*!,  Iiy  cimtrary  winda,  from  ever 
retuminfi^  to  their  native  country. 

Columbus  continue«]  with  aihnirablc  patience  to  reason  with 
these  fancies ;  obsiTvinf^  that  the  calmness  of  the  aoa  mint 
undoubtedly  bo  cause<l  by  the  vicinity  ot*  land  in  the  quarter 
whence  the  wind  blew,  whieh,  therefore,  h:id  not  space  sufli- 
cient  to  act  upon  the  surfiu'c,  and  heave  up  large  waves.  Ter 
ror,  however,  multiplies  and  varies  the  forms  of  ideal  danger, 
a  thousand  times  faster  than  the  most  active  wisdom  can  dia* 
pel  them.  The  more  Columbus  argiietl,  the  more  boisterous 
l»ecamc  the  murmurs  of  his  cn'w,  until,  on  Sunday,  the  25th 
of  September,  there  came  on  a  heavy  swell  of  the  aea,  unao> 
companiiMl  by  wind,  lliis  phenomenon  often  itccurs  in  the 
broad  ocean ;  being  cither  the  expiring  undulations  of  some 
past  gale,  or  the  movement  given  to  the  sea  by  some  distant 
current  of  wind  ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  mariners,  and  dispelled  the  imaginary  terrors  oc- 
casioned by  the  calm. 

Columbus,  who  as  usual  considered  himself  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  and  guardianship  of  Heaven  in  this  solemn  enter- 
prise, intimates  in  his  journal  that  this  swelling  of  the  sea 
seemed  providentially  ordered  to  allay  the  rising  clamors  of 
his  crew ;  comparing  it  to  that  which  so  miraculously  akied 
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Moses  when  conducting  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Egypt.* 


*  **  Oomo  la  mar  estuTicse  mansa  y  liana  murmuraba  la  genie  diciendo 
que,  pues  por  alii  no  habia  mar  grande  que  nunca  Ycntaria  para  Tolver  d 
Espaiia ;  pero  de8pue8alz68e  mucho  la  mar  y  sin  Yicnto,  que  losasombraba; 
por  lo  cual  dice  aqui  el  Almirante ;  on  qw  miiy  necesario  me  fuk  la  mat 
alta^  que  no  pareeio^  iolvo  ei  tiempo  de  lo»  Judiaa  euando  iolieron  de  Effipio 
contra  Moyee  que  lo%  eaeaha  de  eaptiverio,^* — Journal  of  Columb.  Narar^ 
rete,  torn  i.  p.  12. 
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npiIE  situation  i>f  G»lunihiis  was  daily  ]»ocomin^  more  and 
-^  ninr«'  uritiral.  In  i>roj)i>rti«»ii  iis  ht*  apprdiicht?^  the  Pcr 
gions  whon*  h<i  oxjHrUMl  to  fiinl  \mu\,  xho  iiii patience  of  his 
crews  aiiginenteil.  Tho  favurable  sijius  whii-h  inert*,iscd  his 
c<>nfi«lonco,  wt.'re  (l«»r'ult'il  by  tlirni  as  »l*'lusivc ;  and  there  was 
danger  of  thi'ir  rehrllin*;.  and  o1>li<:iii;;  him  tn  turn  back,  when 
on  the  p<>int  nf  realizing:  th»'  ohj^^t  i)f  all  iiis  lalntrs.  They 
l>eheld  thi'insi'lvi's  with  dismay  still  wat\nJ  (^nuard,  over  the 
boundless  wastes  of*  what  app«*art*d  to  them  a  mere  watcrr 
di»*wTt,  surroundini^  i\w  habitable  wi.>rld.  AVliat  was  to  be- 
come of  them  should  their  provisions  fail  ?  Their  ships  were 
too  weak  and  defective  <'ven  f«)r  the  great  voyage  they  had 
already  made,  but  if  they  were  still  to  prrss  forward,  adding 
at  every  moment  to  the  immense  exj)ans4'  W^hind  them,  how 
should  they  ever  be  able  to  return,  having  no  intervening 
port  where  they  might  victual  ami  refit  ? 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  oth(.*r's  discontents,  gathering 
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together  in  little  l^ots,  tAd  fomentikig  ia  spirit  of  mutinous 
opposition:  atad  when  we  consider  the  natural  fire  of  the 
Spanish  temperament  and  its  impatience  of  control ;  and  that 
a  great  part  of  these  men  were  sailing  on  compulsion ;  we 
cannot  wonder  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  their  break- 
htg  forth  into  open  rebellion  and  compelling  Columbus  to 
lum  back.  In  their  secret  conferences  they  e^cclaimed  against 
ftim  as  a  desperado,  bent,  in  a  ]!had  fahtaisy^  upon  doing 
something  extravagant  to  render  him^lf  notorious.  What 
were  their  sufferings  and  dangers  to  bne  evidently  content  to 
sacrifice  his  own  life  for  the  chance  of  distinction  1  What 
obligations  bound  them  to  ^ntinue  oh  with  him ;  or  when 
were  the  terms  of  their  agreement  to  be  considered  as  ful- 
filled ?  They  had  already  penetrated  unknown  seas,  untra- 
versed  by  a  sail,  fer  beyond  where  man  had  ever  before  ven- 
tured. They  had  done  enough  to  gain  themselves  a  diaracter 
for  courage  and  hardihood  in  undertaking  such  an  enterprise 
and  persisting  in  it  so  far.  How  much  farther  were  they  to 
go  in  quest  of  a  merely  oonjecttired  land  ?  Were  they  to  sail 
on  until  they  perished,  or  tmtil  all  return  becaihe  impossible  ? 
In  such  case  they  would  be  the  authors  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand^  should  they  Consult  th^fr  safety,  tod 
turn  back  before  too  late,  who  woidd  bhinfie  them?  Any 
complaints  made  by  Oolttmbus  wo\ild  be  of  ho  weight ;  he 
was  a  foreigner  without  fHends  or  influeihde;  hid  schemes 
had  been  condemhed'  by  the  teamed,  and  discountenanced  by 
people  of  all  ranks.  He  had  to  party  to  uphold  him,  and  a 
host  of  opponents  whose  pride  of  opinion  would  be  gratified 
by  his  f^liir^.  Or,  as  an  efiectual  means  of  preventmg  his 
Vol.  L— ?• 
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complaints,  thoy  might  throw  him  into  the  bmli  and  giTe  001 

that  he  had  fallen  overboard  while  busy  with  Us  inatnuiMnli 

contcmplatinjc  tho  stars ;  a  report  which  no  one  would  haw 

either  the  inclination  ur  the  means  to  controvert.* 

Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutinous  dispositiQB 

of  his  crow;  but  he  still  maintained  a  serene  and  steady  ooofr 
tenance,  soothing  S4in\e  with   gentle   words,  endeavoring  to 

stimulate  the  pride  or  avariiv  of  others,  and  openly  menacing 

the  refnu'tory  with  si^^nal  punishment,  should  they  do  aaf 

thing  to  impede  the  voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  Soptenil>or,  the  wind  again  became  fkTO^ 

able,  and  they  were  able  to  resume  their  course  directly  to 

the  west     Th:  iiirs  Ix'ing  light,  and  the  sea  calm,  the  v 

sailed  near  to  each  (»ther,  and  Columbus  had  much  convei 

tiun  with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  on  tho  subject  of  a  cliaiti 

which  the  fi»riiier  had  sent  iliTvc  davs  liefore  on  hoard  of  the 

Pinta.     Pinzon  thought  that,  acctirding  to  the  indications  of 

the  map,  they  ought  to  W  in  the  ncighborh(K>d  of  Cipango^ 

xmd  the  other  islands  which  the  admiral  had  therein  delina* 

ated.      Columbus   partly   entertained    the    same    idea,  but 

thought  it  possible  tliat  the  ships  might  have  been  borne  out 

of  their  track  by  the  prevalent  currents,  or  that  they  had  not 

come  so  far  as  the  pilots  had  reckoned.     lie  desired  that  the 

chart  might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a 

cord,  flung  it  on  board  to  him.     While  Columbus,  his  piloC| 

and  several  of  his  experienced  mariners  were  studying  the 

map,  and  endeavoring  to  make  out  from  it  their  actual  poo- 

tion,  they  heard  a  shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  looking  up,  be- 

*  Hist,  del  Almirmnte,  csp.  19.    Herrcra,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad  L  Qb.  L 
cap.  la 
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held  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on  the  stem  of  his  vessel, 
crying  "  Land  !  land  !  Seiior,  I  claim  my  reward ! "  He 
pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the  southwest,  where  there  was 
indeed  an  appearance  of  land  at  about  twenty-five  leagued 
distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  returned  thanks  to  God ;  and  Martin  Alonzo  repeated 
the  Gloria  in  excelsis^  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  own  cre^ 
and  that  of  the  admiral.* 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  mast-head  or  climbed 
about  the  rigging,  straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed 
out.  llie  conviction  became  so  general  of  land  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  the  joy  of  the  people  so  ungovernable,  that  Columbus 
found  it  necessary  to  vary  from  his  usual  course,  and  stand 
all  night  to  the  southwest.  The  morning  light,  however,  put 
an  end  to  all  their  hopes,  as  to  a  dream.  The  fancied  land 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished 
in  the  night  With  dejected  hearts  they  once  more  resumed 
their  western  course,  from  which  Columbus  would  never  have 
varied,  but  in  compliance  with  their  clamorous  wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with  the  same  pro* 
pitious  breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  mild,  delightful  weather. 
The  water  was  so  calm  that  the  sailors  amused  themselves 
with  swimming  about  the  vessel.  Dolphins  began  to  abound, 
and  flying  fish,  darting  into  the  air,  fell  upon  the  decks.  The 
continued  signs  of  land  diverted  the  attention  of  the  crews, 
and  insensibly  bc^iled  them  onward. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
pilot  of  the  admiral's  ship,  they  had  come  five  hundred  and 

*  Joumil  of  Columb.,  Primer  Vlage,  Kayarrctc,  torn.  1. 
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cij^hty  leagues  voMt  sinctt  leaving  the  Canary  islands.  The 
reekuiiing  wliirh  C.'oluiiilius  Hh(»wiHl  the  errw,  was  five  hun- 
dred uiid  I'iglity-four,  !tut  the  ri*i-koiiing  which  he  kept  pri- 
vately, wa.s  seven  huiidrt'd  aiiil  seven.*  On  the  following 
day,  the  wee<lH  iloatt^l  fn^ni  east  to  wist ;  and  on  the  third 
day  no  ])inis  wen'  to  be  sfeii. 

The  CH'ws  now  lH'rr:ni  ti»  frar  that  they  had  passed  b^ 
tween  islands,  fr<>ni  cni-  ti>  thi*  <>;hiT  ofwhieli  the  birds  had 
been  flying.  Coluinlms  hail  also  some  tlouKts  <»f  the  kind, 
but  n*fused  to  alt  it  his  wvstwanl  course.  The  jH'ople  again 
utteriMl  murmurs  and  nit ^n aces ;  hut  on  the  fuUowing  day 
they  were  visited  by  such  fli<;hts  of  hinls,  and  the  various  in- 
dications of  land  hvcaine  so  nuiiuTiMis,  that  fmm  a  state  of 
desp»ndrncy  they  pass***!  to  one  of  t-onlidi-nt  cxpei-tation. 

Kager  to  obtain  the  promised  i»«iision,  the  seamen  were 
continually  giving  the  cry  «»f  land,  cm  the  h-ast  appearance  of 
the  kind.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  fals4'  alarms,  which  pro- 
duced continual  disappoiutments,  Columbus  declared  that 
should  any  one  give  such  not'uv,  and  land  not  be  discovered 
within  three  davs  atV-rwanls.  he  shouitl  thenceforth  forfeit  all 
chum  to  the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Tiih  of  Octr»ber,  ^^artin  Alonio 
Pinzon  began  to  h)se  confidence  in  their  j»resent  course,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  staiul  more  tit  the  southwoid. 
Columbus,  however,  still  persist e< I  in  sttvring  directly  westf 
Observing  this  difference  of  opinit>n  in  a  person  so  important 
in  his  squadron  as  Pinzon,  and  fearing  that  chance  or  design 
might  scatter  the  ships,  he  ordered  that,  s!iouId  either  of  the 

•  Xavftrrete,  torn.  i.  p.  Irt. 

f  Joum.  of  Columliu.-,  Navairoto,  torn.  i.  p.  17. 
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caravels  be  separated  from  him,  it  should  stand  to  the  west, 
and  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  join  company  again :  he 
directed,  also,  that  the  vessels  should  keep  near  to  him  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  as  at  these  times  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
is  most  fiivorable  to  the  discovery  of  distant  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sunrise,  several 
of  the  admiral's  crew  thought  they  beheld  land  in  the  west, 
but  so  indistinctly  that  no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest 
he  should  be  mistaken,  and  forfeit  all  chance  of  the  reward : 
the  Niiia,  however,  being  a  good  sailer,  pressed  forward  to 
ascertain  the  fact  In  a  little  while  a  flag  was  hoisted  at  her 
mast-head,  and  a  gun  discharged,  being  the  preconcerted  sig- 
nals for  land.  New  joy  was  awakened  throughout  the  little 
squadron,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  west.  As  they 
advanced,  however,  their  cloud-built  hopes  ^ed  away,  and 
before  evening  the  &ncied  land  had  again  melted  into  air.* 

The  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  propor- 
tioned to  their  recent  excitement ;  but  new  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  arouse  them.  Columbus,  having  observed  great 
flights  of  small  field-birds  going  towards  the  southwest,  con- 
cluded they  must  be  secure  of  some  neighboring  land,  where 
they  would  find  food  and  a  resting-place.  He  knew  the  im- 
portance which  the  Portuguese  voyagers  attached  'to  the  flight 
of  birds,  by  following  which  they  had  discovered  most  of  their 
islands.  He  had  now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
the  distance  at  whidi  he  had  computed  to  find  the  island  of 
Cipango ;  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  it,  he  might  have 


*  Hist  del  Almirtnte,  cap.  80.     Joum.  of  Colnmbiis,  NaTsnete, 
torn.  L 
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missotl  it  throii|;h  s<^mo  mistake  in  tho  latitude.  lie  deter- 
fniiKil.  thcrt'f  rr,  «»ii  tho  rvi-niii;:  t»f  thr  7th  of  Ootobcr  to  alter 
his  i'ourso  to  thi*  wost-smithwi'st,  tho  iliroction  in  which  the 
Itirds  ^onorally  flow.  :iitii  ooiitinuo  that  di  root  ion  for  at  least 
'twD  Jays.  Atlor  all.  it  wa<  in*  «;roat  Joviati'm  from  his  main 
ooursio,  an*!  wouKl  iiioi't  tlio  wi>h<-s  of  tho  Pinzons,  as  well  M 
be  inspiriting;  to  his  f  •llowrrs  ^ronrnilly. 

For  throe  davs  thw  }>tiMNl  i::  thi<  direct  if  in,  and  the  fux^ 
thcr  thoy  wont  tho  nmro  tronuont  and  ononu roaring  were  the 
Bipns  of  land.  Flights  uf  small  hirils  of  various  colors,  some 
of  thoni  suoh  as  sinir  in  tho  fu-lds.  oainr  flyiutr  abiiUt  the  shipti 
and  thon  continiu-d  tuwanls  tho  i»»iitliwost,  and  otliers  were 
hoard  also  llvin;;  bv  in  tho  niijltt.  Tuitnv  fish  nlavcd  about 
tho  sino<ith  sea,  and  a  hon>n.a  |H*lii-an.  a::*!  a  diit-k,  wore  seen, 
all  lH»und  in  tho  siuno  ihrootion.  Tin-  hirlia^o  which  filiated 
l»v  wjis  fro«<li  an«l  irnvn,  as  if  riwntlv  from  land,  and  the  ur, 
C\dunibiis  obsiTvos,  w:is  swovt  and  tr:ii^rant  as  April  breexei 
in  Soville. 

All  thi'so,  howovor,  woro  roirardod  hy  the  crows  as  so 
many  doliisiims  boiiuilini;  thriii  i>ii  to  do.struotion ;  and  when 
on  tho  cvonin;;  <>f  tho  third  dav  th<*v  IhluM  tho  sun  eo  down 
upon  a  shori'Ioss  iKvan,  thoy  bn-ki-  forlii  into  turbulent  cla- 
mor. Thoy  ixolainiod  Ofiainst  this  (distinaoy  in  tempting  fiifie 
by  ci^ntinuing  on  into  a  boundless  sea.  Phoy  insisted  upon 
turning  homowanl,  and  abaniiouiiiir  the  vtwouo  as  hopelesa 
Columbus  ondoavorod  to  ikaoifv  tlioni  bv  srontlo  words  and 
promises  of  largo  rewards ;  but  fiii<iiiig  that  thoy  only  in- 
crcasi-d  i*".  olanior.  ho  a>sun)od  a  dt-«.-i  ii  d  toiir.  llo  told  thezn 
it  was  useless  to  murmur;  tiio  rxjK-dlTAMi  had  bot^n  sent  by 
the  sovereigns  tc  seek  the  hidii-s,  ai;d.  h.ip^aii  what  might,  ho 
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was  detennined  to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  ho 
should  aooomplish  the  enterprise.* 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  20.    Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  Journal  of  Ck>Iiimb., 
Kararrete,  Culcc.  torn.  i.  p.  19. 

It  has  been  assorted  by  various  historians,  that  Columbus,  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  coming  in  sight  of  the  New  World,  capitulated  with  hia 
mutinous  crew,  promising,  if  he  did  not  discover  land  within  three  days, 
to  abandon  the  voyage.  There  is  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion, 
either  in  the  history  of  his  son  Fernando  or  that  of  the  Bishop  Las  Casas, 
each  of  whom  had  the  admiral^s  papers  before  him.  There  is  no  mention 
of  such  a  circumstance  in  the  extracts  made  from  the  journal  by  Las 
Casas,  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  nor  is  it  asserted  by 
either  Peter  Martyr  or  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios,  both  contemporaries 
and  acquaintances  of  Columbus,  and  who  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
mentiou  so  striking  a  fact,  if  true.  It  rests  merely  upon  the  authority 
of  Oviedo,  who  is  of  inferior  credit  to  either  of  the  authors  above  cited, 
and  was  grossly  misled  as  to  many  of  the  particuUrs  of  this  voyage  by  a 
pilot  of  the  name  of  Ilernan  Perez  Matheo,  who  was  hostile  to  Columbus. 
In  the  manuscript  process  of  the  memorable  lawsuit  between  Don  Diego, 
son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  is  the  evidence  of  one 
Pedro  de  Bilbao,  who  testifies  that  ho  heard  many  times  that  some  of  the 
pilots  and  mariners  wished  to  turn  back,  but  that  the  admiral  promised 
them  presents,  and  entreated  them  to  wait  two  or  three  days,  before 
which  time  he  should  discover  land.  (**  Pedro  de  Bilbao  oyo  muchaa 
veces  que  algunos  pilotos  y  marineros  querian  volverse  sino  fuera  por  el 
Almirante  que  les  prometio  donos,  les  rogo  esporasen  dos  o  tres  dias  1 
que  antes  del  termino  descubriera  tierra.**)  This,  if  true,  implies  no 
capitulation  to  relinquish  the  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  witnesses  in, the 
above-mentioned  suit,  that  Columbus,  after  having  proceeded  some  few 
hundred  leagues  without  finding  land,  lost  confidence  and  wished  to  turn 
back ;  but  was  persuaded  and  even  piqued  to  continue  by  the  Pinzons. 
This  assertion  carries  falsehood  on  its  very  face.  It  is  in  total  contradic- 
tion to  that  persevering  constancy  and  undaunted  resolution  displayed 
by  Columbus,  not  merely  in  the  present  voyage,  but  from  first  to  last  of 
bis  difficult  and  dangerous  career.  This  testimony  was  given  by  some 
of  the  mutinous  men,  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  Pinzons, 
and  to  depreciate  that  of  Columbus.  Fortunately,  the  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  the  latter,  written  from  day  to  day  with  guileless  simplicitj, 
and  all  the  air  of  troth,  disprove  these  fables,  and  show  that  on  the  Tery 
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(Ifurly  soon  alxmt  t^vo  1oa^u*a  distant,  >vhcreupon  they  took 

ill  sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  tor  the  dawn. 

The  thoii'rhts  and  tocliniis  or(\>luni)iiis  in  this  little  space 
ot*  time  must  liavf  liocn  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length 
hi  spite  of  every  diflieulty  an<I  danpT,  he  ha<l  accomplished 
his  object.  Tlic  ^ri'at  mystery  r»f  i\w  «Hvaii  was  revealed; 
his  theory,  which  liod  lieni  the  sistfT of  so^es,  was  triumphantly 
established  ;  he  hod  scvured  to  himsidf  a  glury  durable  as  the 
world  itsi'lf. 

It  is  ditfieult  to  conceive  the  fi'elings  of  such  a  man,  at  sudi 
a  moment ;  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have  thronged  upm 
his  mind,  as  to  th«*  land  befon>  him,  covered  with  darkness. 
That  it  was  fruitful,  was  4«vident  from  the  vegetables  which 
floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  tiH»,  that  he  perceived 
the  fragrance  of  aromatic  proves.  The  iinivinj;  lij^ht  ho  had 
iK'hi-ld  proveil  it  the  residence  of  man.  l>ut  what  were  its 
inhabitants  ?  AVere  they  like  those  of  the  other  j»arts  of  the 
globe;  or  were  they  some  strange  and  monstrous  nice,  sUeh 
AS  the  imagination  was  prone  in  those  tini*^  to  give  to  all  nv 
mote  and  unknown  regif>ns  ?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wild 
island  far  in  the  Indian  sea ;  (»r  was  this  the  famed  Cipango 
itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies?  A  thousand  specula- 
tions of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  hif 
anxious  crews,  he  wailed  for  the  night  t<>  pass  away  ;  wonder 
ing  whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  savage  wi]de^ 
ncss,  or  dawn  upon  spi<'y  groves,  ami  glittiTing  fanes,  and 
gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendor  of  oriental  civilizatiuiu 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTEE   I. 

FIRST  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  THE  NSW  WORLD. 

TT  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  that 
-*-  Columbus  first  beheld  the  new  world.  As  the  day  dawned 
he  saw  before  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  extent, 
and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though 
apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  and  running  to 
the  shore.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and  as  they  stood 
gazing  at  the  ships,  appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures 
to  be  lost  in  astonishment  Columbus  made  signal  for  the 
ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed. 
He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding 
the  royal  standard ;  whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  Vin- 
cent Jafiez  his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each 
with  a  banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with  a  green 
cross,  having  on  either  side  the  letters  F.  and  Y.,  the  initials 
of  the  CasUlian  monarchs  Fernando  and  Ysabel,  surmounted 
by  crowns. 
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Ci»Iimiliii!i  wiLs  ii'iw  at  op4»n  defmnoe  with  his  creWyUd 
his  sitiutinii  lii'iMiiu'  «lo^]ii-nit  \  Ft>rtunaU'Iy  the  mttiUeitft' 
titins  of  till-  vit'initv  nf  Ian  I  wi  n*  siirh  on  the  following  davit 
iii>  I'Mi'j'T  t'l  U'liitit  a  il"til>t.  lU'siih*  a  quantity  of  fresh  weed% 
hut-li  as  ^ruw  in  riviis,  t!icy  sjiw  a  gnon  fish  of  a  kind  which 
kiM'ps  a1)iiiit  r<N>ks ;  tlicii  a  )>ranf)i  df  thnm  with  iK'rries  on  it^ 
Olid  ivirntiy  .sr|)arati'il  fn>ni  tli^r  trof,  fl<iatoil  hy  them;  then 
they  |iick('il  u]>  a  n'l'tl,  a  small  lM»an1,  'ind,  a1x)V0  all,  a  staff 
artifirially  i'arvrd.  All  ^l«H»ni  ainl  mutiny  now  gave  way  to 
8an<ruine  c'\]H'i-tatii»n  ;  and  thmujzhtmt  the  day  each  one  wai 
eagerly  nn  tlii>  watrh,  in  h<>|H'S  nf  bt'ing  the  first  to  disootv 
the  1<>n;;-S'iu<:litr>»r  land. 

In  till*  cvcnin;;,  whrn,  iicLsirdini;  tt>  invariable  custom  on 
1t«»ard  t)f  the  ailiiiiral's  ship,  tlu*  niariii«'rs  had  sung  the  w/vr 
rttjinu^  ur  vi'S|ier  hymn  tn  th<'  Vir;:in,  ho  niadi*  an  impressive 
suidrcss  to  his  rn*\v.  lie  ]HMnt('iI  nut  tlio  pM»ilnt*ss  of  God  in 
thus  <rontlurtiiiir  thtiti  by  siit^  anil  favoring  bn^i'zes  acn«s  a 
tranquil  mvaii,  t-hci'rin;^  their  hnp.'s  continually  with  fmb 
signs,  incroasiii^r  as  their  fears  an^nnentod,  and  thus  leading 
and  f^iding  them  tt»  a  |in>niiseil  land.  IIo  now  reminded 
thorn  of  the  (»n]ers  he  had  «;ivon  on  leavinc^  the  Canaries,  that* 
af\or  sailing  westward  seven  hun«1red  loa^uos,  they  should  not 
make  sail  afliT  midnight.  Present  apiM-anuicos  authorised 
such  a  precaution.  lie  thiiuglit  it  pn)l>alili'  they  would  make 
land  tlmt  very  ni<;ht ;  he  onlen'tl,  tlierelnre,  a  vigilant  look- 
out to  be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promi^illi;  to  whomsoever 
should  make  the  disci>very,  a  diniblet  (»f  velvet,  in  addition  to 
the  pension  to  be  given  liy  the  SMVcreigns.* 

dav  previous  to  hi?  dL^covory,  he  cxprc.S'k^d  a  i^n^mptorr  dctetiBillstiOi 
to  i>cri<everv,  iu  clcnuure  ot'a!!  iLiii^mms  aii<l  Jifheulties. 
*  Hist.  dvl.  Aliiiiraiiti>,  c^ip.  ill. 
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The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  vith  more  sea  than 
usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had 
stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior 
sailing.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening 
darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle 
or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along 
the  dusky  horizon,  and  maintaining  an  intense  and  uni*emitting 
watch.  About  ten  o^clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glim- 
mering at  a  great  distance.  Fearing  his  eager  hopes  might 
deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a  light ; 
the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Doubtful  whether  it 
might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy,  Columbus  called 
Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same  inquiry.  By 
the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house,  the  light  had 
disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden 
and  passing  gleams ;  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fish- 
erman, rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves ;  or  in  the  hand  of 
some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from 
house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams, 
that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them ;  Columbus,  how- 
ever, considered  them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  land  was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It 
was  first  descried  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana ; 
but  the  reward  was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for 
having  previously  perceived  the  li«;ht.     Tiic  land  was  now 
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rl«-urly  soen  alxmt  two  liNi^irs  ilintant,  whereupon  they  took 
ill  siil,  an«I  hiu\  to,  waiting  iinpntifiitly  t<ir  the  dawn. 

The  th«>ii!;hts  and  tivliii^s  of  (\iliiniliiis  in  this  littlo  apaoe 
ot'tinu*  must  havr  \n\'n  tuiiiultuoiisi  uml  intonsc.  At  length 
ni  spito  i»f  ovory  (iitlu'iilty  an«l  ilan^tT,  he  had  accomplished 
his  object.  Tlic  ^reat  mystery  of  tlii»  oceoii  was  revealed; 
his  tlieory,  whieli  Iiod  bei-ii  the  seofT  of  sa^es,  was  triumphantly 
ostaMislied  ;  Iiu  had  strured  to  himself  a  glory  durable  as  the 
world  itself. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at  such 
a  moment ;  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have  thronged  upon 
his  mind,  as  to  the  land  befon*!  him,  eoverrd  with  darkness. 
That  it  was  fruitful,  was  evi«lent  fmm  the  vt^getjibles  which 
float e«]  fmm  its  shores,  lie  thought,  to<>,  that  he  pi^rceivcd 
the  frapraneo  of  aromatic  proves.  The  iimvin^  li^ht  ho  had 
Ik'Ik'KI  provi'd  it  the  resilience  of  man.  Hut  what  were  its 
inluibitaiits  ?  Were  tliey  like  thi>se  of  the  nihtT  parts  of  the 
gloln' ;  or  were  they  some  Strang  and  monstrous  race,  silcfa 
as  the  ima^zination  was  prone  in  those  times  to  give  to  all  n> 
mote  and  unknown  repons  ?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wild 
island  far  in  the  Indian  si-a ;  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango 
itsidf,  the  (d>ject  of  his  goMi-n  fancies?  A  thousand  specula- 
tions of  the  kind  must  liave  swarmed  upon  him,  ns,  with  his 
anxi«ms  crews,  he  waited  for  the  nijjht  to  j>assaway  ;  wonde^ 
ing  whether  the  morning  light  would  revt-al  a  savage  wilder 
ness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and 
gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendor  of  oriental  civilizatioiu 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER   I. 

FIRST  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  THE  NSW  WOBLD. 

TT  was  on  Friday  morning,  tho  12th  of  October,  that 
■*-  Columbus  first  beheld  the  new  world.  As  the  day  dawned 
he  saw  before  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  extent, 
and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though 
apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  and  running  to 
the  shore.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and  as  they  stood 
gazing  at  the  ships,  appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures 
to  be  lost  in  astonishment.  Columbus  made  signal  for  the 
ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  tho  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed. 
He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding 
the  royal  standard ;  whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  Vin- 
cent Janez  his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each 
with  a  banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with  a  green 
cross,  having  on  either  side  the  letters  F.  and  Y.,  the  initials 
of  the  CasUlian  monarchs  Fernando  and  Ysabel,  surmounted 
by  crowns. 
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around  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  embracing 
him,  others  kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most 
mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the  voyage,  were  now  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if 
he  had  already  wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject 
spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched 
at  his  feet,  b<^ging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused 
him,  and  promising  the  blindest  obedience  for  the  future.* 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed 
them  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during  the 
night.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their 
movements  with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  appa- 
rently without  effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their 
sails,  resembling  hugh  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stmnge  beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of 
various  colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  aflright  to 
the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to 
pursue  nor  molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their 
terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe;  fre- 
quently prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs 
of  adoration.  During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possession, 
they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion, 
the  beards,  the  shining  armor,  and  splendid  dress  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, from  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his 
iress  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his 

• 

*  Oriedo,  lib.  L  cap.  6.    Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  iO. 
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(Nitn|i;initins ;  .ill  whirh  p«^lntod  him  out  to  ho  the  com- 
niaii.ivr.*  Wln'ii  ihrv  haJ  still  furtlu-r  n i-ovfriti  from  their 
foiir>,  thfv  approiuhtvi  I  ho  Sjianianls,  tmii-hi-d  thoir  hoards, 
a!iii  oxaiiiiihil  tlu-ir  haii-ls  ati'l  t*.ui-<.  adiniriiii:  thvir  whiteiifS&. 
C\>IiimhiiH  m:is  |ili>asi' 1  viith  thfir  jrnthnosA  and  c«>iifiding 
siiiipr.i'itv,  :x::d  s\ii\Wv'\  ilw  ir  s-rutiiiv  wiih  jn-rt'ivt  aoquies- 
Cfniv.  winniiii:  thtrn  I'v  h'>  K!iii:!i!i\.  Th«\v  in»w  suppostxl 
that  x\w  shij's  lull  <a.i.  I  .m:  ..t"  ih-  rrvMal  finuaTnont  which 
biuiiiilod  ihi'ir  h«»ri/"n.  •  r  hail  -hsi'i  in!,  il  \r**u\  aUiw  i»n  their 
ainplo  winjrs ar.vl  that  ih^s**  niarvil.iijs  U'inirs  wi-re  inhahitants 
of  thi'  SN'.rs.f 

Th«-  r.arivrs  tif  thv*  inland  woro  li..  ]o<'5  «.l.jt»ots  of  curii>sity 
t-«  tfi«^  Span  ards  dill'  r:!'.j.  a^i  thi\  -^  1.  tV-tn  any  ra»v  of  men 
thi-v  h:id  iViT  M'fU.  Tliiir  aii- .irann*  ir.iNi-  n«»  pn^iniso  of 
either  woalth  t»r  oivi'.izaii'Ti,  f  >:-  thi\  wrro  i  i.tirt-lv  nakiNl,  And 
painti'd  Midi  a  varirty  nf  i'.»l«'r<.  With  >"in«*  it  w:is  oMifined 
i:i«r\iy  t'«  a  |';:rt  'f  ll:o  fa. v.  ilh^  !;■•'»•'.  '-r  around  tho  oyos; 
with  uthrr^s  i;  I'Xt.ntKd  to  tho  wn'^^lt-  l»"lv,  ar.tl  eavo  tht-m  a 
wild  and  fantastio  afp*  ara:u>'.  ThoT  0"T!:iltxiiMi  wns  of  a 
tawny  or  vvppi-r  iiiu".  aT.d  lli-y  \\cn-  ii/inly  dostituto  of 
boards.  Thoir  hair  N^a-*  n'»t  rr  <|vd.  likf  tho  n.vonily-diso»- 
vvRsi  triSos  of  tho  Afrioan  i»«a<t.  iiv-iUr  tho  s:imo  latitude,  but 
s:rai::ht  and  oi\arsf.  partly  out  >h"rt  aU»\i'  tho  t-ars,  but  s««ine 
l.^ks  wore  loft  Kmj:  bt  hi:;d  aiid  l'.iL::.j  '.ip..n  llii'ir  shoulders. 


*  Las  CASas,  ubi  5up. 

♦  Tbe  iJei  tha:  ihe  wV.i!  T.-.on  r-imo  fron;  ho-iron  wa*  unirersallj 
ec:trrM:ncd  br  iLe  ;ahal>Jti:i;>  ot*  tho  New  Worl  i.  Whon.  in  the  coune 
of  sub^equon:  votwtc*,  tiic  Sjur.  ir-i-^  co-'-i.t**-!'.  with  ihe  cacique 
N':oarmpii,  he  iDi;u:n'J  !-.ow  :iu\\  c.i:::v  o.^'^rr.  i:v<r.  :h-:  "Kii*.  whether 
fljinsr.  or  whether  ihot-  Je^ctfi.ded  o^  cio»xi>.      IlcrrcrjL  'iecad.  iii.  litk 
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Their  features,  though  obscured  and  disfigured  by  paint,  were 
agreeable ;  they  had  lofty  foreheads  and  remarkably  fine  eyes. 
They  were  of  moderate  stature  and  well  shaped ;  most  of 
them  appeared  to  be  under  thirty  yeivrs  of  age :  there  was 
but  one  female  with  them,  quite  young,  naked  like  her  com- 
panions, and  beautifully  formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on  an 
island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called  the  natives  by  the 
general  appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  universally  adopted 
before  the  true  nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has 
since  been  extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World. 

The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their  only  arms 
were  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a 
flint,  or  the  teeth  or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be 
seen,  nor  did  they  appear  acquainted  with  its  properties ; 
for,  when  a  drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they  unguard- 
edly took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored  caps,  glass 
beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trifles,  such  as  the  Portuguese 
were  accustomed  to  trade  with  among  the  nations  of  the  gold, 
coast  of  Africa.  They  received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  their 
finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  The  Spaniards 
remained  all  day  on  shore  refreshing  themselves  after  their 
anxious  voyage  amidst  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  island ;  and 
returned  on  board  kite  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all  they 
had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  shore  was 
thronged  with  the  natives ;  some  swam  off  to  the  ships,  others 
came  in  light  barks  which  they  called  canoes,  formed  of  a 
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this  poisonous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root,  either 
boiled  or  roasted.* 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly  excited  by  the ' 
sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold,  worn  by  some  of  the  na- 
tives in  their  nosco.  These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged  for 
glass  beads  and  hawk's  bells ;  and  both  parties  exulted  in  the 
bargain,  no  doubt  admiring  each  other's  simplicity.  As  gold, 
however,  was  an  object  of  royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises 
of  discovery,  Columbus  forbade  any  traffic  in  it  without  his 
express  sanction ;  and  he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the 
traffic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  all  trade  for  it,  wher- 
ever it  should  be  found  in  any  quantity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was  procured. 
They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing  to  the  south,  where,  he 
understood  them,  dwelt  a  king  of  such  wealth  that  he  was 
served  in  vessels  of  wrought  gold.  He  understood,  also,  that 
there  was  land  to  the  south,  the  southwest  and  the  northwest ; 
and  that  the  people  from  the  last  mentioned  quarter  frequently 
proceeded  to  the  southwest  in  quest  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  making  in  their  way  descents  apon  the  islands,  and 
carrying  off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives  showed 
him  scars  of  wounds  received  in  battles  with  these  invaders. 
It  is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was 
self-delusion  on  the  part  of  Columbus ;  for  he  was  under  a 
spell  of  the  imagination,  which  gave  its  own  shapes  and  colors 
to  every  object.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  arrived 
among  the  islands  described  by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  opposite 
to  Cathay,  in  the  Cluncse  sea,  and  he  construed  every  thing 

*  Acosta,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 
Vol.  I.— 8 
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of  water  and  sufficient  harbor  to  receive  all  the  ships  in 
Christendom.  The  entrance  was  very  narrow ;  within  there 
were  several  sand-banks,  but  the  water  was  as  still  as  in  a 
pool.* 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  bo  well  wooded,  with 
streams  of  water,  and  a  large  lake  in  the  centre.  As  the 
boats  proceeded,  they  passed  two  or  three  villages,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which,  men  as  well  as  women,  ran  to  the  shores, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  lifting  up  their  hands 
and  eyes,  either  giving  thanks  to  Heaven,  or  worshipping  the 
Spaniards  as  supernatural  beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to 
the  boats,  calling  after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting  them  by 
signs  to  land,  offering  them  various  fruits  and  vessels  of  water. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  boats  continued  on  their  course, 
many  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  after  them,  and 
others  followed  in  canoes.  The  admiral  received  them  all 
with  kindness,  giving  them  glass  beads  and  other  trifles,  which 
were  received  with  transport  as  celestial  presents,  for  the 
invariable  idea  of  the  savages  was,  that  the  white  men  had 
come  from  the  skies. 

In  this  way  they  pursued  their  course,  until  they  came  to 
a  small  peninsula,  which,  with  two  or  three  days'  labor,  might 
be  separated  from  the  main-land  and  surrounded  with  water, 
and  was  therefore  specified  by  Columbus  as  an  excellent  situa- 
tion for  a  fortress.  On  this  were  six  Indian  cabins,  surrounded 
by  groves  and  gardens  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Castile.  The 
sailors  being  wearied  with  rowing,  and  the  island  not  appearing 
to  the  admiral  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  colonization, 
be  returned  to  the  ships,  taking  seven  of  the  natives  with  him, 

*  Primr?  Viage  de  Ooion.    Navarrete,  ton.  a. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CBUISE  AMONG  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

[1492.] 

ON  leaving  San  Salvador,  Columbus  was  at  a  loss  which 
way  to  direct  his  course.  A  great  number  of  blands, 
green  and  level  and  fertile,  invited  him  in  different  directions. 
The  Indians  on  board  of  his  vessel,  intimated  by  signs  that 
they  were  innumerable,  well  peopled,  and  at  war  with  one 
another.  They  mentioned  the  names  of  above  a  hundred. 
Columbus  now  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  he  was  among  the 
islands  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  studding  the  vast  sea  of 
Chin,  or  China,  and  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main- 
land. These,  according  to  the  Venetian,  amounted  to  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand,  and  abounded  with  drugs  and  spices 
and  odoriferous  trees;  together  with  gold  and  silver  and 
many  other  precious  objects  of  commerce.* 

Animated  by  the  idea  of  exploring  this  opulent  archi- 
pelago, he  selected  the  largest  island  in  sight  for  his  next 
visit ;  it  appeared  to  be  about  live  leagues'  distance,  and  he 
understood  from  his  Indians,  that  the  natives  were  richer  than 

*  Marco  Polo,  book  ill  chap.  4 ;  Eng.  tranaktion  b j  W,  MandoxL 
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Columbus  having  seen  all  that  passed  from  his  station  on 
the  high  poop  of  the  vessel,  ordered  the  captive  to  be  brought 
to  him  ;  he  came  trembling  with  fear,  and  humbly  offered  his 
ball  of  cotton  as  a  gifl.  The  admiral  received  him  with  the 
utmost  benignity,  and  declining  his  offering,  put  a  colored  cap 
upon  his  head,  strings  of  green  beads  around  his  arms,  and 
hawks'  bells  in  his  ears,  then  ordering  him  and  his  ball  of 
cotton  to  be  replaced  in  the  canoe,  dismissed  him,  astonished 
and  overjoyed.  He  ordered  that  the  canoe,  also,  which  had 
been  seized  and  fastened  to  the  Nina,  should  be  cast  loose,  to 
be  regained  by  its  proprietors.  When  the  Indian  reached  the 
shore,  his  countrymen  thronged  around  him,  examining  and 
admiring  his  finery,  and  listening  to  his  account  of  the  kind 
treatment  he  experienced. 

Such  were  tlie  gentle  and  sage  precautions  continually 
taken  by  Columbus  to  impress  the  natives  favorably. 
Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  after  leaving  the  island 
of  Concepcion,  when  the  caravels  stood  for  the  larger  island, 
several  leagues  to  the  west.  Midway  between  the  two 
islands,  they  overtook  a  single  Indian  in  a  canoe.  He  had  a 
mere  morsel  of  cassava  bread  and  a  calabash  of  water  for 
sea-stores,  and  a  little  red  paint,  like  dragon's  blood,  for  per- 
sonal decoration  when  he  should  land.  A  string  of  glass 
beads,  such  as  had  been  given  to  the  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
showed  that  he  had  come  thence,  and  was  probably  passing 
from  island  to  island,  to  give  notice  of  the  ships.  Columbus 
admired  the  hardihood  of  this  simple  navigator,  making  such 
an  extensive  voyage  in  so  frail  a  bark.  As  the  island  was 
still  distant,  he  ordered  that  both  the  Indian  and  his  canoe 
should  be  taken  on  board ;  where  he  treated  him  with  the 
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groatost  kiiKiiicss,  rri\in:;  him  bn-oil  and  hnnoy  to  oat,  and 
wine  til  drink.  Tlir  \\ father  Ikmii^  very  calm,  they  did  not 
reach  tho  itiaiul  until  too  <lark  to  anchor,  thn^ugh  fear  of 
cutting  thfir  cahlcs  with  rorks.  llio  soa  ahinit  those  islandi 
was  bM  traiisparont,  that  in  the  day-timo  thoy  ettiild  see  the 
bcittom  and  fh(»uso  thrir  frmiind;  and  so  deep,  that  at  two 
pun-shot  distance  tht-rc  was  n<i  anchnnu;c.  Hoisting  out  the 
caiii»c  of  ihcir  Indian  voyapT,  thcn-fon'.  and  restoring  to  him 
all  his  clTccis,  they  sent  hiin  jo\  fully  ash«»ri\  to  prepare  the 
natives  fir  their  arri\al,  while  tiie  ships  lay  t<>  until  morning. 

'Iliis  kindness  had  the  desired  elFiM-t.  The  natives  siir- 
roundi'«l  the  s]ii|«s  in  their  can«»es  durinji  the  nif;ht,  brinfjing 
fruits  and  n»nts,  and  the  j»ure  water  of  ihoir  springs.  Colnm- 
lius  distrihutt-d  triflin:^  {trt'srnts  ani«>n^  them.  juuI  to  those  who 
came  an  bi»anl  he  ^avi-  su«:ar  and  h«»nt  y. 

J^ndin*;  the  m-xt  ninrniii'T.  Ii«-  •ravf  to  this  isla!id  the  name 
of  Fcmandina,  in  honor  of  tih*  kiiii:;  it  is  the  s;uiie  at  present 
called  Kxuma.  The  inhabitants  Mere  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  the  proci'din^  islan«ls.  <'xerj»tinj;  that  they  appeared 
more  in<;enious  and  inl»Hiircnt.  Sume  of  the  wcmien  wore 
mantles  and  aprons  of  ci>tt«»i].  but  for  tiie  mnst  part  they  were 
enlirelv  naked.  Their  habitations  w«re  const rueteil  in  the 
form  of  a  pavilion  or  high  circular  tent,  nf  branches  nf  trees, 
of  reeds  and  palm  leaves.  Th-y  \\»rr  kept  very  clean  and 
neat,  and  shelten^l  un«ler  sonalini:  trees.  I'nr  beds  thev  had 
n<;ts  <ff  cotton  extende*!  tnun  twn  po«its,  whi<'h  they  called 
hamars,  a  name  since  in  miiversal  use  am-  ii^  seamen. 

In  endeavorinj;  to  cinunmavi^ra'e  tin-  islanil,  Cohimbu:* 
found,  within  two  Iciigues  t»f  tiie  northwest  cape,  a  noble 
harbor,  sufficient  to  hold  a  hundred  ships,  with  two  entranoei 
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formed  by  an  island  which  lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Here, 
while  the  men  landed  with  the  casks  in  search  of  water,  he 
reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  groves,  which,  he  says,  were 
more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever  beheld ;  **'  the  country 
was  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  the  month  of  May  in  Andalusia ; 
the  trees,  the  fruits,  the  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  very  stones  for 
the  most  part,  as  diflerent  from  those  of  Spain  as  night  from 
day.*  The  inhabitants  gave  the  same  proo&  as  the  other 
islanders,  of  being  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  civil- 
ized man.  They  regarded  the  Spaniards  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion, approached  them  with  propitiatory  offerings  of  whatever 
their  poverty,  or  rather  their  simple  and  natural  mode  of  life, 
afforded ;  the  fruits  of  their  fields  and  groves,  the  cotton, 
which  was  their  article  of  greatest  value,  and  their  domes- 
ticated parrots.  They  took  those  who  were  in  search  of  water 
to  the  coolest  springs,  the  sweetest  and  freshest  runs,  filling 
their  casks,  and  rolling  them  to  the  boats ;  thus  seeking  in 
every  way  to  gratify  their  celestial  visitors. 

However  pleasing  this  state  of  primeval  poverty  might 
be  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  it  was  a  source  of  continual 
disappointment  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  avarice  had  been 
whetted  to  the  quick  by  scanty  specimens  of  gold,  and  by  the 
information  of  golden  islands  continually  given  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Leaving  Femandina  on  the  19th  of  October,  they  steered 
to  the  southeast  in  quest  of  an  island  called  Saomcto,  where 
Columbus  understood,  from  the  signs  of  the  guides,  there 
was  a  mine  of  gold,  and  a  king,  the  sovereign  of  all  the  sur- 

*  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.    NaTarrete,  lib.  L 
Vol.  I.— 8* 
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rounding  islanjs,  Mho  dwelt  in  a  largo  citjr  and 
irreat  trcasiin-M,  Wf;:ring  rii-li  clothing  and  jewels  of  goldt 
Thov  found  tho  islan<l.  I»ut  m-ithi^r  the*  monarch  nor  the  mine. 
Kit  her  Cuhinihus  ha<l  iniAund(>rsti»r>d  the  natives,  or  ther, 
iiifusuring  things  by  their  own  |>ovi'rty,  hod  exaggerated  the 
jaltry  state  and  tri\i;i1  ornammts  of  s<imo  savage  chieft^B. 
Delightful  as  the  other  inlands  had  appeared,  Columbus  d^ 
clared  that  this  surpassed  them  all.  Like  those,  it  was  eovered 
with  trees  and  shnihs  nnd  herhs  of  an  unknt^wn  kind.  Hw 
climate  had  the  same  soft  temperature ;  the  air  was  delicate 
and  halmv  ;  the  land  was  hiizher.  with  a  fine  venlant  hill; 
the  c*»ast  of  a  line  siind,  gfntly  lavetl  l«y  transparent  billows. 
At  the  s<Mith\vest  end  of  the  island  he  f«iund  fmo  lakers  of 
fresh  watrr,  overhung:  with  ^rovt-s,  aiiil  surrounded  by  banks 
covered  with  h«'rha<je.  Here  he  «»r<KTed  all  the  casks  of  the 
ships  to  Ix'  fil]«*d.  "  Here  are  larjje  lakes,"  says  he,  in  his 
journal,  "  and  the  grovi*s  alniut  them  are  marvelous ;  and  here, 
and  in  all  the  island,  «"very  thini:  is  green,  as  in  April  in 
Andulusia.  The  siuiiing  of  the  birds  is  sueh,  that  it  seems  as 
if  one  would  never  <lesire  to  dispart  hence.  Tliere  are  flocks 
<if  parrots  which  obscure,  the  sim.  and  other  birds,  large  and 
small,  of  so  many  kinds,  all  ditlerent  fn>m  ours,  that  it  is 
wonderful ;  and  besitle,  there  are  tro<.'s  of  a  thousand  species^ 
«-aeh  having  its  particular  Iriiit  :ind  all  of  marvelous  flavor,  so 
that  I  am  in  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  w«>rld  not  to  know 
them,  for  I  am  very  certain  that  they  are  each  of  great  value. 
I  shall  bring  home  some  of  them  as  speeimeiis,  and  also  some 
of  the  herbs.*^  To  this  bi-autilul  island  he  gave  the  name  of 
his  royal  patroness,  Isabella  ;  it  is  the  Siime  at  present  called 
Ula  I^rga  and  Exunieta.    CVlumbus  was  intent  on  discovezing 
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the  drugs  and  spices  of  the  east,  and  on  approaching  this 
island,  had  fancied  he  perceived  in  the  air  the  spicy  odors  said 
to  be  wafted  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  ^'  As  I  ar- 
rived at  this  cape,"  says  he,  "  there  came  thence  a  fragrance 
so  good  and  soft  of  the  flowers  or  trees  of  the  land,  that  it 
was  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world.  I  believe  there  are  here 
many  herbs  and  trees  which  would  bo  of  great  price  in  Spain 
for  tinctures,  medicines,  and  spices ;  but  I  know  nothing  of 
them,  which  gives  me  great  concern."  ♦ 

The  fish,  which  abounded  in  these  seas,  partook  of  the 
novelty  which  characterized  most  of  the  objects  in  this  new 
world.  They  rivaled  the  birds  in  tropical  brilliancy  of  color, 
the  scales  of  some  of  them  glancing  back  the  rays  of  light  like 
precious  stones  ;  as  they  sported  about  the  ships,  they  flashed 
gleams  of  gold  and  silver  through  the  clear  waves ;  and  the 
dolphins,  taken  out  of  their  element,  delighted  the  eye  with 
the  changes  of  colors  ascribed  in  fable  to  the  chameleon. 

No  animals  were  seen  in  these  islands  excepting  a  species 
of  dog  which  never  barked,  a  kind  of  coney  or  rabbit  called 
^  utia  "  by  the  natives,  together  with  numerous  lizards  and 

guanas.     The  last  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  horror  by 

« 

the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be  fierce  and  noxious  ser- 
pents ;  but  they  were  found  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  their  flesh  to  be  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Indians. 

For  several  days  Columbus  hovered  about  this  island, 
seeking  in  vain  to  find  its  imaginary  monarch,  or  to  establish 
a  communication  with  him,  until,  at  length,  he  reluctantly 
became  convinced  of  his  error.    No  sooner,  however,  did  one 

*  Primer  Yiage  dc  Colon.    Nayarrete,  cap.  L 
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delusion  fade  away,  than  oiiothor  8iu*occdcd.  In  rpply  to  the 
continual  inquiries  made  1»y  the  Spaniards,  after  the  souroe 
whence  thoy  pnicurcd  their  gold,  the  natives  uniformly  point«d 
to  the  south.  (  olunilius  now  l>o<van  to  hear  of  an  island  in 
thut  diroctinn,  call«>d  Cuha,  liut  all  that  he  could  collect  cob- 
ccniing  it  from  tho  sipis  of  the  natives  was  colored  by  his 
imagination.  lie  undiTstiMHl  it  tn  hv  of  groat  extent,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  and  pvarU.  and  spiivs,  and  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive cnninicnv  in  those  preciuus  articles;  and  that  lai]ge 
merchant  ships  eanie  to  trade  with  its  inhabitants. 

Comparing  thesi>  misinterpnted  accounts  with  the  coast 
of  Asia,  OS  laid  down  in  his  map,  at^i-r  the  desi*riptions  of 
Marc<»  I'olo,  he  cont-liided  that  this  ishnid  must  lie  Pipangis 
and  the  inordiant  siiips  mcutioiietl  must  be  tlmso  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  who  maintained  an  extensive  eonmioree  in  these  seas. 
He  formed  liis  plan  accordingly,  detrrminir.g  to  Kuil  imme- 
diately for  this  i^land,  and  make  himsrlf  ac4|uainted  with  its 
ports,  cities,  and  pnKluetions,  fi>r  tlie  jairposc  of  establishing 
relations  of  traffic.  He  wduM  then  s^-ek  another  great  island 
called  Bohio,  of  which  the  natives  gave  likewise  marvelous 
accounts.  His  sojourn  in  tlioso  islands  w<iuld  depend  upon 
the  quantities  of  gold,  spices,  pncious  stones,  and  other  objc^U 
of  oriental  trade  which  he  should  fnid  there.  At\er  this  he 
would  proceed  to  the  main-land  (.>f  India,  wiiich  must  bo  within 
ten  days'  sail,  seek  the  city  Quiitsai,  wliirh,  according  to 
Marco  Polo,  was  one  of  the  most  niagnificent  capitals  in  the 
world ;  ho  would  there  deliver  in  person  the  letters  of  the 
Castiliaii  sovereigns  to  the  Grand  Khan,  and,  when  he  received 
his  reply,  return  triumphantly  to  Spain  witli  this  document, 
to  prove  that  he  had  accomplishei]   the  great  object  of  lui 
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voyage.*  Such  was  the  splendid  scheme  with  which  Columhus 
fed  his  imagination,  when  about  to  leave  the  Bahamas  in  quest 
of  the  island  of  Cuba. 


*  Journal  of  Colambos.    Navarrete,  torn.  L 
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TJ^DU  sevrnU  days  \\w  ilfi>:irtiirt'  of  (\iluiit1iu!i  was  delayed 
-*-  bv  runtnirv  wiiiils  aiiil  caliiis  atti'iitUul  hv  hoavv  showcrSb 
>ihidi  hist  li:i«l  i>ri*vail«'»l,  ini)ri'«tr  It-ss, siiRv  hii»  arrival  anumg 
tht^  islati<ls.  It  was  tlu>  srasnii  nt'  tlu*  autumnal  rains,  which 
ill  thMs«^  ti»rri<l  iliiiiatrs  suiH-rrd  tlu'  parching  heats  of  sum- 
mer. enninKiuMiiir  alxiut  tlie  divrraM*  of  the  August  muoo, 
and  lastini;  until  the  niontli  <»r  NitvcndxT. 

At  It-ntrtii.  at  m'nhii;iht.  <  Ktuhrr  '24th,  he  s<t  sail  from  the 
island  of  I$iil»e1ia.  hut  was  neariv  hecalined  until  niid-daT; 
a  gentle  wind  then  sprantj  up,  and.  as  he  td)st»rves,  began  to 
blow  mtfst  amnnmsly.  KvtTV  s:iil  was  spread,  and  he  stoud 
towards  the  west-southwest,  the  tlinvtion  in  which  he  wie 
told  the  land  uf  Cuba  lav  tVoni  Isiibrlla.  Af^er  three  davi* 
iiavigation,  in  the  eourse  Kt{  whieh  he  touelud  at  a  group  of 
seven  or  eight  small  islands,  whii-h  lie  called  Islus  do  Areni, 
8up]>osod  t«i  be  the  prrsriit  Mucaras  islands,  and  luiving  crossed 
tho  Bahama  bank  and  channel,  he  arrivi'd,  on  the  nioming  of 
the  3bth  October,  in  sight  uf  Cuba.     The  ]>art  which  he  first 
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discovered,  is  supposed  to  be  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Nuevi- 
tas  del  Principe. 

As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was  struck  with  its 
magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  features ;  its  high  and  airy 
mountains,  which  reminded  him  of  those  of  Sicily  ;  its  fertile 
valleys,  and  long  sweeping  plains  watered  by  noble  rivers ; 
,  its  stately  forests ;  its  bold  promontories,  and  stretching  head- 
lands, which  melted  away  into  the  remotest  distance.  He 
amchored  in  a  beautiful  river,  of  transparent  clearness,  free 
from  rocks  and  shoals,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees.  Hero, 
landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the 
name  of  San  Salvador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  put  off  from  the 
shore,  but  fled  on  seeing  the  boat  approach  to  sound  the  river 
for  anchorage.  The  admiral  visited  two  cabins,  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants.  They  contained  but  a  few  nets  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  hooks  and  harpoons  of  bone,  and  some 
other  fishing  implements,  and  one  of  the  kind  of  dogs  he  had 
met  with  on  the  smaller  islands,  which  never  bark.  Ho  or- 
dered that  nothing  should  be  taken  away  or  deranged. 

Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance  up 
the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  The  banks  were  covered  with  high  and  wide- 
spreading  trees ;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in 
some  both  fruit  and  flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a  per- 
pertual  round  of  fertility :  among  them  were  many  palms, 
but  difierent  from  those  of  Spain  and  Afi^ica ;  with  the  great 
leaves  of  these,  the  natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

Hie  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on  the  beauty 
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of  tho  country  wore  warranltHl  by  the  kind  of  scenery  he  wii 
iH'hnliliiii;.  Tlioro  is  a  woinli-rful  s]ili'iiJor,  variety,  and 
Iiixuriaiico  in  tlio  vi'gftation  nf  ilmsf  quick  and  ardent  cB- 
iiiatfs.  The  vcnluri"  «>f  llif  gmvcs,  aitd  the  colors  of  the 
Houors  and  blussiniiN  drrivi*  a  vividness  fnmi  the  transparcDt 
]«iirity  ot'  the  air,  :i!id  thf  dr<|i  scnnity  df  the  azure  hoavons. 
'l*h('  furosts,  tni.i,  an*  full  <»(  lit'i-.  swarmiii*;  >iith  birds  of  bril- 
liant plunia^r.  Paintrd  varittir.s  i»r]tarn»ts  and  woodpecken 
creatt'  a  «:litl*'r  ainiil-i  ihr  v«  nliin-  ««f  tlii-  fjrnvc,  and  humming- 
birds rnvi-  from  fli»\\-ir  tn  lli»wrr,  riMiublin^,  as  has  well  been 
said,  animated  partirlrs  nfa  raiiilhiw.  Tlir  s^virlet  tlaniingtX'S, 
t'Mi,  sivn  s«)tnctim(>s  thpni^^li  an  o|iriiin^  ufa  (nrt'st  in  a  distant 
savanna,  liavi*  tin-  apjM'araiu'*'  nf  s-ildUrs  drawn  up  in  liattalicn, 
with  an  ailvani'iil  mi  nit  itii  thr  alt-rl,  to  «;ive  iiutitv  of  ap- 
proaching dan;:«T.  N«»r  is  tli«-  li'a-t  bi-autitul  part  of  animated 
naturr  the  variuiis  trilns  of  in>rrts  pii>plin<r  every  plant,  and 
displaying  brilliant  eoals  ...f  iiuiiK  whieji  sparkle  like  preciuus 
gems.* 

Such  is  the  sphndi»r  of  anim.d  and  vrjjetable  creation  in 
these  tropical  climates,  whrre  an  ardriit  >un  imjtarts  its  own 
lustre  to  every  tibjirt,  and  ^uiekt-ns  nature  into  o\u Intrant 
fi-i'undity.  The  birds,  in  p  nt-ral,  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
notes,  for  it  has  l>een  observed  that  in  the  feathered  race 
sweetness  <»f  song  rarely  aeeomj.aniis  brilliancy  of  plumage. 
Columbus  remarks,  however,  that  there  were  various  kindi 
which  sang  sweetly  anion«r  the  trees,  and  he  fretjueiitlv  de- 
ceived himself   in  faneyin^r  that   hi*  hvanl  tlie  voiiu  of  the 

•  The  la'lie-s  of  Huvaiuui,  on  pal;i  occasions,  w»Mr  in  thoir  hair  num. 
bcrs  of  those  in^ect^,  wliioli  have  i\  briliiuncy  oijual  to  rubicii,  ffapphin^ 
or  diiunoudy. 
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nightingale,  a  bird  unknown  in  these  countries.  He  was,  in 
fact,  in  a  mood  to  see  every  thing  through  a  favoring  medium. 
His  heart  was  full  to  overflowing,  for  be  was  enjoying  the 
fulfillment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  hard-earned  but  glorious 
reward  of  his  toils  and  perils.  Every  thing  around  him  was 
beheld  with  the  enamored  and  exulting  eye  of  a  discoverer, 
where  triumph  mingles  with  admiration ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  rapturous  state  of  his  feelings,  while  thus  ex- 
ploring the  charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won  by  his  enterprise 
and  valor. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and 
from  his  evident  delight  in  rural  sounds  and  objects,  he  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  open  to  those  happy  influences,  exer- 
cised over  some  spirits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of  nature. 
He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, and  at  the  same  time  with  the  artlessness  and  simplicity 
of  diction  of  a  child.  When  speaking  of  some  lovely  scene 
among  the  groves,  or  along  the  flowery  shores  of  these 
favored  islands,  he  says,  "  one  could  live  there  for  ever." — 
Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elysium.  ^  It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful island,"  he  says,  **•  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of  excellent 
ports  and  profound  rivers."  The  climate  was  more  temperate 
here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the  night  being  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  while  the  birds  and  crickets  sang  all  night  long.  Indeed 
there  is  a  beauty  in  the  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  the 
dark  blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and  the 
resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreads  over  the  rich 
landscape  and  the  balmy  groves,  a  charm  more  captivating 
than  the  splendor  of  the  day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odor  of  the 
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Am  wors,  Columbus  fanrifj  he  piTivivod  tlio  fra^rrance  of  orien- 
tal si»iivs;  and  al<>n^  the  siiorcs  lie  fimmi  shells  of  a  kind  of 
n\slrr  which  jinHlmt-H  jirarN.     I'min  the  grass  growing  to 
the  very  eilire  «»f  the  wati-r.  he  iulerreil  tlie  peaccfulnoss  of  tlw 
fieeaii  which  bathes  \\\v^v  islainis,  in-ver  lashing  the  shores  with 
angry  surges.    Ever  siiie**  his  arrival  among  those  Antilles,  he 
hail  ex|H>ni'iiei.Ml  n<ithliii;  but  suft  ami  gmtle  weather,  and  ha 
coneluibnl  that  a  fKrj»rtu;il  serenity  ri'igin*«i  over  these  happj 
»*as.     lit'  was  little  su»»|)iriovi.s  <»t'thi»  iKH"a>ional  bursts  of  fury 
to  which  tli«*y  an*  lialib'.     < *h(irbvni\.  speaking  fn)m   actual 
observation,  remarks  **  '11>*'  **'■*'  *'*  tlios^*  islands  is  cumnionlf 
more  tranquil  than  ours :  but,  like  eertain   people  who  are 
exeiteil  with  dilVieulty,  an<l  ^^h•^se  transjuirts  ot'  (Hissitm  are  M 
viideut  as  they  are  rare,  so  when  tlie  sea  beeoiiies  irritated,  it 
is   terrible.     It    breaks   all    ImiuikU,   nvertlows    thi?   eountry, 
sweeps  away  all   thing's  that   oj»pnse  it.  and   le:ivi»s  t rightful 
ravages  behintl,  t<»  mark  the  extent  of  its  inundat!c»ns.     lib 
after  these  tempists,  known  by  the  name  of  hurrieanes.  that 
the  s>hon*s  are  eovend  with  marine  shell**,  whii-h  greatlv  sui^ 
pass  in  lustre  and  beauty  th«»se  of  ihe  European  seas."*    It  is 
a  singular  fael,  Imwever,  that   the  hurrieanes,  which  almost 
annually  devastate  thc^  Hahunias,  and  other  islands  in  the  im- 
metllate  vieinity  of  Cuba,  have  been  st-Moni  known  to  extend 
their  influence  to  this  favored  land.     It  would  s**om  as  if  the 
very  elements   were   eliarnud    intti   gentleness  as    thov  ap- 
proached it. 

In  a  kind  of  riot  «.f  the  imagination,  Columbus  finds  at 
every  step  something  to  corndMirato  the  intbrniati«m  he  had 
received,  or  fancied  he  had  reeeiveil,  from  the  natives.     Ha 

•  CharlcToix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p.  20.    Paris,  178a 
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had  conclusive  proo&,  as  he  thought^  that  Cuba  possessed  mines 
of  gold,  and  groves  of  spioes,  and  that  its  shores  abounded  with 
pearls.    He  no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  the  island  of  Cipan- 
go,  and  weighing  anchor,  coasted  along  westward,  in  which  di- 
rection, according  to  the  signs  of  his  interpreters,  the  magnifi-^ 
cent  citj  of  its  king  was  situated.    In  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
he  landed  occasionally,  and  visited  several  villages ;  particu- 
larly one  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Rio  de  los  Mares.*    The  houses  were  neatly  built 
of  branches  of  palm-leaves  in  the  shape  of  pavilions ;  not 
laid  out  in  regular  streets^  but  scattered  here  and  there,  among 
the  groves,  and  under  the  shades  of  broad  spreading  trees,  like 
tents  in  a  camp ;  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  in  the  villages  in  the  interior  of  Cuba.    The 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains,  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
woods.     Columbus  carefully  noted  the  architecture  and  fiimi* 
ture  of  their  dwellings.    The  houses  were  better  built  than 
those  he  had  hitherto  seen,  and  were  kept  extremely  clean* 
lie  found  in  tliem  rude  statues,  and  wooden  masks,  carved 
with  considerable  ingenuity.     All  these  were  indications  of 
more  art  and  civilization  than  he  had  observed  in  the  smaller 
islands,  and  he  supposed  they  would  go  on  increasing  as  he 
approached  terra  firma.    Finding  in  all  the  cabins  implements 
lor  fishing,  he  concluded  that  these  coasts  were  inhabited 
merely  by  fishermen,  who  carried  their' fish  to  the  cities  in  the 
interior.     He  thought  also  he  had  found  the  skulls  of  cows, 
which  proved  that  there  were  cattle  in  the  island;  though 
these  are  supposed  to  have  been  skulls  of  the  manati  or  sea- 
ealf  found  on  this  coast 

*  Now  caOad  SsTsimah  la  Mar. 
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After  standing  to  the  northwest  for  somo  distance,  Colnm 
bus  came  in  siulit  <»f  a  pnvit  headland,  to  which,  from  tbc 
groYvj)  with  whiih  it  was  eovcred,  he  gave  tka  name  of  the 
Cape  of  I*aiins,  and  which  furriis  the  eastern  entrance  to  vhrt 
is  now  known  as  I^una  dr  Moron.  Here  throe  Indians;  Bft- 
tives  of  the  island  of  < Miaiiahune,  who  were  on  hoard  of  tbe 
Pinta,  iiifonued  the  i-oniiiiundfr.  Martin  Alonzo  Pimon,  ihtf 
behind  the  ea}M>  there  was  a  river,  wheiiee  it  was  but  (our  dan* 
journey  to  Cuhaiiaeun,  a  placv  alioundirig  in  gold.  By  thb 
they  d(>signated  a  province  sitiiati\l  in  the  centre  of  Otba; 
nacan^  in  their  language,  signifying  the  niidst.  Pinzon,  bov- 
ever,  had  studied  intently  the  map  of  Toseanelli,  and  had  im- 
bibed from  Tolumbus  all  his  ideas  n's])ivting  the  coast  of  Asia 
ITo  concluded,  therefore,  tiiat  the  Indians  were  talking  of 
Cublai  Khan,  the  Tartar  sovereign,  and  of  eertian  parts  of  hii 
dominions  des<Tibed  by  Marco  Polo.*  He  understood  froa 
them  that  Cul>a  was  not  an  island,  but  terra  firina,  cxt«ndiag 
a  vast  distance  to  the  north,  and  tiiat  the  king  who  reigned  ii 
this  vicinity  was  at  war  with  the  (in-at  Khan. 

This  tissue  of  ern>rs  and  misconcejuions,  he  immediatdf 
communicatiHl  to  C'oluiuhus.  It  put  an  end  to  the  delusicB 
in  which  the  a<lmiral  h:id  hitherto  indulgeil,  that  this  was  tk 
island  of  Cipango ;  but  it  substitutes]  another  no  loss  agn^ 
able.  lie  Cf^ncluded  that  he  must  have  reached  the  mainltfri 
of  Airia,  or  as  he  termed  it,  India,  and  if  so,  he  could  not  bi 
at  any  great  distance  from  ^[angi  and  C  athay,  the  ultimftf 
destination  of  iiis  V(»yage.  Tiie  ]>rinee  in  ({ui^tion,  who  reignd 
over  this  neighboring  country,  must  be  some  oriental  pota- 
tate  of  consequence  ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  the  ritv 

•  Las  CaiJas,  lib.  i.  cap.  41,  MS. 
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bejond  the  Gape  of  Palms,  and  despatch  a  present  to  the  mon- 
arch, with  one  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Castil- 
ian  sovereigns ;  and  after  visiting  his  dominions,  he  would 
proceed  to  the  capital  of  Cathay,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Khan. 

Every  attempt  to  reach  the  river  in  question,  however, 
proved  ineffectual.  Cape  stretched  beyond  cape ;  there  was 
no  good  anchorage ;  the  wind  became  contrary,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens  threatening  rough  weather,  he  put 
back  to  the  Rio  de  los  Mares. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  at  sunrise,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
shore,  to  visit  several  houses,  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
woods.  He  supposed  they  must  have  mistaken  his  armament 
for  one  of  the  scouring  expeditions  sent  by  the  Grand  Khan 
to  make  prisoners  and  slaves.  He  sent  the  boat  on  shore 
again  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  Indian  interpreter,  who  was 
instructed  to  assure  the  people  of  the  peaceable  and  beneficent 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  Grand  Khan.  After  the  Indian  had  proclaimed  this 
firom  the  boat  to  the  savages  upon  the  beach,  part  of  it,  no 
doubt,  to  their  great  perplexity,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
water  and  swam  to  shore.  He  was  well  received  by  ttte 
natives,  and  succeeded  so  effectually  in  calming  their  fears, 
that  before  evening  there  were  more  than  sixteen  canoes  about 
the  ships,  bringing  cotton  yam  and  other  simple  articles  of 
traffic  Columbus  forbade  all  trading  for  any  thing  but  gold, 
that  the  natives  might  be  tempted  to  produce  the  real  riches 
of  their  country.  They  had  none  to  offer ;  all  were  destitute 
of  ornaments  of  the  predous  metals,  excepting  one,  who  wore 
in  his  nose  a  piece  of  wrought  silver.    Columbus  understood 
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this  nian  to  my  that  the  kin<^  lived  about  tho  dLstanoe  of  fear 
doys*  journey  in  tho  interior ;  that  many  ine3Mm}»ers  had  been 
despatched  to  \^\\\»  him  tidin^XH  of  the  arrival  of  the  atrangen 
upon  tho  (NKist;  and  that  in  les»  than  thrco  days^  time  meweiv 
*g»»rs  might  lie  o\i>t'fttHl  fn )iii  him  in  rvtiini,  and  many  mer. 
chants  from  the  interior,  to  trade  with  tiio  shipi^.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  liow  in^cnioiislv  the  imairination  of  Cblumboi 
deceived  him  at  every  step,  and  how  he  wove  every  thing  into 
a  uniform  web  of  fiilse  eonelusions.  lN>rin<;  o\'or  the  nu^iof 
Tosciinelli,  referrin>r  to  the  nvkoninpt  of  his  voya^,  and  fann- 
ing on  the  mi.sinterpn*t(Hi  w«irds  uf  the  Indians  ho  imagin«d 
that  ho  must  be  on  the  Borders  of  Cathav,  and  about  one 
hundred  leagues  from  tlio  ciipital  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
Anxious  to  arrive  there,  aiid  t(»  delay  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  territories  of  an  inferior  priniv,he  di'termined  not  to  await 
the  arrival  of  rn(^ss<*nLrers  and  nuTi'hantH,  l»ut  to  dis{iatoh  tvo 
envovs  to  seek  the  ni*iirhl>orin«'  nioiiun'h  at  hU  residence. 

For  this  mission  he  chusi*  tw(»  Spuni;inls,  R<>«lrigo  dc 
Jerez  and  Luis  de  Torn^;  tho  lattiT  a  c<»nvert^*<l  dew,  m-fei 
knew  Hebrew,  and  CliaMaie^aiid  even  something  of  the  Arabic, 
one  or  other  of  which  ColunilMis  Kii|i[>ii!<t<Ml  might  Ik*  known  to 
this  oriental  prince.  Two  Indians  wen>  Si'nt  with  them  u 
guides,  one  a  native  of  Guanah:in6,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant 
of  the  b'lmlet  on  the  bmk  of  the  riv4'r.  The  ambossadon 
were  fumishe*!  with  strings  of  Wjuls  and  other  trinkets  for 
traveling  expenses.  Instru(*ti»ms  were  given  them  to  inform 
the  king  that  (\ihimbus  had  Uvn  sent  by  the  Castilian  sover 
eigns,  a  bearer  of  letters  and  a  present,  whieh  he  was  to  deliver 
personally,  for  the  purj»(»so  of  establisliing  an  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  powers.     Tliey  were  likewise  to  inibrm 
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themselves  accurately  about  the  situation  and  distances  of  cer- 
tian  provinces,  ports,  and  rivers,  which  the  admiral  specified 
bj  name  from  the  descriptions  which  he  had  of  the  coast  of 
Asia.  They  were  moreover  provided  with  specimens  of  spices 
and  drugs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  articles 
of  the  kind  abounded  in  the  country.  With  these  provisions 
and  instructions  the  ambassadors  departed,  six  days  being 
allowed  them  to  go  and  return.  Many,  at  the  present  day, 
will  smile  at  this  embassy  to  a  naked  savage  chieflain  in  the 
interior  of  Cuba,  in  mistake  for  an  Asiatic  monarch ;  but  such 
was  the  singular  nature  of  this  voyage,  a  continual  series  of 
golden  dreams,  and  all  interpreted  by  the  deluding  volume  of 
Marco  Polo. 
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CTIAPTEK   IV. 


FrRTHEIt  rOASTZNO  OF  CUBA. 


TT7IIILE  awaiting  the  rotum  of  his  ainl)assadorfl^  the  ai 
**  mind  uriK'nii  tho  ships  to  bo  farceiiiil  ttiid  iv'pUKd*, 
and  employ i.'d  himself  in  foll(rtiii<r  iiifi»rinatioii  copcenuii| 
the  country.  On  thi>  day  a\\vr  thoir  iloiuirtun',  hu  ascended 
the  river  in  l>oat.s  for  tho  dlNtancv  of  twi>  lougucSy  until  he 
came  to  fresh  wat«T.  Here  hiiidinij;,  he  climbed  a  hill  toob* 
tain  a  view  of  the  interior.  His  view,  however,  was  shut  IB 
l)v  thick  and  lot\v  fun>sts,  of  wild  hut  beautiful  luxurianotL 
Among  the  triTS  witc  some  which  he  c<»nsiilcred  liualoei; 
many  were;  odoritenuis,  and  he  doubti'd  not  possessed  valo- 
able  aromatic  qualities,  lliere  was  a  gmenil  cagi^mcss  BnOBf 
the  voyagers  to  fmd  the  precious  articles  of  ci^nimerce  whick 
^row  in  the  favored  climes  of  the  K;ist  :  and  their  iimgiBfr 
tifins  were  continually  deceivitj  by  their  hopes. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  admiral  wiis  i'xcited  by  repoitl 
of  cinnamon-trees,  and  nutmi'^s,  and  rhubarb  ;  but,  on  exam- 
ination, they  all  proved  falla^'ious.  He  showinl  the  nadva 
specimens  of  those  and  various  other  spii^s  and  drugs,  anl 
understood  from  them  that  those  articles  abounded  to  tht 
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aouth-east  He  showed  them  gold  and  pearls  also,  and  several 
old  Indians  spoke  of  a  country  where  the  natives  wore  orna- 
ments of  them  round  their  necks,  arms,  and  ankles.  They  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  word  Bohio,  which  Columbus  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  the  place  in  question,  and  that  it  was  some 
rich  district  or  island.  They  mingled,  however,  great  extrav- 
agancies with  their  imperfect  accounts,  describing  nations  at  a 
distance  who  had  but  one  eye ;  others  who  had  the  heads  of 
dogs,  and  who  were  cannibals^-cutting  the  throats  of  their 
prisoners  and  sucking  their  blood.* 

All  these  reports  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices,  many  of 
which  were  probably  fabrications  to  please  the  admiral,  tended 
to  keep  up  the  persuasion  that  he  was  among  the  valuable 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  East.  On  making  a  fire  to  heat  the 
tar  for  careening  the  ships,  the  seamen  found  that  the  wood 
they  burnt  sent  forth  a  powerful  odor,  and,  on  examining  it, 
declared  that  it  was  mastic.  The  wood  abounded  in  the  neigh- 
boring forests,  insomuch  that  Columbus  flattered  himself  a 
thousand  quintals  of  this  precious  gum  might  be  collected 
every  year ;  and  a  more  abundant  supply  procured  than  that 
furnished  by  Scios,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
the  course  of  their  researches  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
quest  of  the  luxuries  of  commerce,  they  met  with  the  potato, 
a  humble  root,  little  valued  at  the  time,  but  a  more  precious 
acquisition  to  man  than  all  the  spices  of  the  East. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  two  ambassadors  returned, 
and  every  one  crowded  to  hear  tidings  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  prince  to  whose  capital  they  had  been  sent. 

•  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.    Navarrotp,  lxx».  p.  48. 
i  Vol.  I.— 9 
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\\\i*r  p4'n«'tnitiii;;  twi-lvo  loagiies,  they  had  come  to  A  tUL^ 
i>t'  \\l\\  liousfs,  built  similarly  to  iIkim*  of  the  coast,  but  larger; 
till*  viliitlo  vill:i;;i*  omtaiiiiiig  ut  IcaKt  a  thoiuiand  inhabitanti 
'til'  iiati\o.s  ntvivi-il  tht-iii  uith  gn*at  sctlcmnitVy  conducted 
tliciu  to  tho  iH'st  hiiiiM',  ami  ]>laivd  thoiii  in  what  appcaivdto 
III*  iiitoiKliii  for  chairs  ut'  state.  Ikmii^  wrought  out  of  aingk 
|m'<v.s  (if  w<hm1,  intii  tlir  t'nriiis  of  i|iijulrii|HHl&  Thoy  thenoC 
fi-ri'd  tiiiMii  triiits  aii>l  \«';;(taliK's.  Having  coinpliod  with  the 
laws  ot*  Niva^r  cuiirti-sy  ainl  Iiiis|>itality,  thoy  seated  theia 
8i-lvrs  «>ii  the  ;rri>unil  amuiiil  tiii'ir  viMtnrs,  and  waited  to  heai 
what  tht'V  hail  to  «'oininuiii(-ato. 

Thr  Israi'liti',  Luis  <li>  Tirros.  touuil  his  HchroWy  Chaldak; 
a!i«l  AraMc,  !•!' no  a\  ail,  anil  the  Lucavcn  intorprotor  hadtc 
1m'  tlif  f»raior.  llt^  niadt'  a  rc^rular  sju'tvli,  atU^r  the  India 
inanrirr,  in  whicli  lio  cxtnllcil  tli**  puwiT,  tlu*  wi^alth,  and  mo- 
iiificcMiv  ot*tlu»whiti*  niru.  When  \u\  had  fuiisluMi,  the  Indim 
iTowth'il  round  these  wondert'iil  bi-in^s  whom,  as  usual,  thej 
c(»nsiilrreil  iimre  than  human.  Smne  touehetl  thoni,  examia- 
iui;  their  skin  and  raiment,  <ith«Ts  kiss4'd  their  hands  and  feel 
in  ti'ken  <>f  suhmiNsinn  or  adoratinu.  In  a  little  while  the  mea 
withdrew,  and  were  sueiH'o«led  hv  the  wunien,  and  the  noM 
CiTeinonies  were  repeated.  Sonie  ot'  the  women  had  a  sli^ 
cuveriii<;  of  netted  i-(»tton  round  tlie  ini«ldle.  but  in  gcncnl 
both  sexes  Were  entirely  naked,  lliere  Mrnu^l  to  be  nob 
and  orders  (»f  s<M*ietv  amon;;  them,  and  a  ehieflain  of  aoiDB 
autliority  ;  wheri';Ls  anion«;  all  the  natives  thoy  had  previomly 
met  with,  a  comph'to  equality  sei*med  to  prevail. 

Tlierc  was  no  aj)p«'aranee  of  gold,  ur  other  precious  aith 
cles,  and  when  they  sh<iwed  speeimens  of  einnunion,  peppff» 
and  (»th(T  spices,  the  inhabitants  told  them  they  were  noC.tl 
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be  found  in  that  neighboriux)d,  but  fiu:  off  to  the  south- 
west 

Hie  envoys  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  ships. 
The  natives  would  fain  have  induced  them  to  remain  for 
several  days ;  but  seeing  them  bent  on  departing,  a  great  num- 
ber were  anxious  to  accompany  them,  imagining  they  were 
about  to  return  to  the  skies.  They  took  with  them,  however, 
only  one  of  the  principal  men,  with  his  son,  who  were  attended 
by  a  domestic. 

On  their  way  back,  they  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the 
use  of  a  weed,  which  the  ingenious  caprice  of  man  has  since 
converted  into  an  universal  luxury,  in  defiance  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  senses.  They  beheld  several  of  the  natives  going 
about  with  firebrands  in  their  hands,  and  certain  dried  herbs 
which  they  rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  and  lighting  one  end,  put  the 
other  in  their  mouths,  and  continued  exhaling  and  puffing  out 
the  smoke.  A  roll  of  this  kind  they  called  a  tobacco,  a  name 
since  transferred  to  the  plant  of  which  the  rolls  were  made. 
The  Spaniards,  although  prepared  to  meet  with  wonders,  were 
struck  with  astonishment  at  this  singular  and  apparently 
nauseous  indulgence.* 

*  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.    Xavarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

**  Hallaroo  por  el  camiiio  mucha  gente  que  atravcsnban  a  sua  pnebloa 
mugerea  7  hombres :  aiempre  los  hombres  con  un  tison  en  las  mauos  y 
eiertoa  yerbaa  para  toroar  bus  sahumerios,  que  son  anas  verbas  secas 
metidas  en  una  cierta  hoja  seca  tainbien  4  manera  de  roosquete  hccho  de 
papel  de  los  que  bacon  los  muchacboa  la  Pascua  del  Espiritu  Santo,  y 
encondido  por  una  parte  de  el,  por  la  otra  cbupan  6  sorban  6  rcciben  con 
el  resoeUo  por  adentro  aquel  hnino;  con  el  qual  sc  adormecen  la 
cames  7  coasi  emborracho,  7  asi  diz  que  no  sienten  el  caasancio.  Estos 
mosqiiietoa,  6  como  los  llain4remas,  Uamen  cUos  tabacos.*^ — Las  Casas, 
Hist.  Gen.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  4S. 
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to  be  the  proper  names  of  islands  or  countries*  The  true 
meaning  of  these  words  has  been  variously  explained.  It  is 
said  that  they  were  applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  coast  of  terra 
firma,  called  also  by  them  Caritaba.*  It  is  also  said  that  Bo- 
hio  means  a  house,  and  was  oflen  used  by  the  Indians  to  sig- 
nify the  populousness  of  an  island.  Hence  it  was  frequently 
applied  to  Hispaniola,  as  well  as  the  more  general  name  of 
Hayti,  which  means  high  land,  and  occasionally  Quisqueya 
(t.  e,  the  whole),  on  account  of  its  extent. 

The  misapprehension  of  these,  and  other  words,  was  a 
source  of  perpetual  error  to  Columbus.  Sometimes  he  sup' 
posed  Babeque  and  Bohio  to  signify  the  same  island ;  some- 
times to  be  different  places  or  islands ;  and  Quisqueya  he  sup- 
posed to  mean  Quisai  or  Quinsai,  (t.  e.  the  celestial  city)  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo. 

His  great  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  opulent  and  civil- 
ized country  of  the  East,  with  which  he  might  establish  com- 
mercial relations,  and  whence  he  might  carry  home  a  quantity 
of  oriental  merchandise  as  a  rich  trophy  of  his  discovery. 
The  season  was  advancing ;  the  cool  nights  gave  hints  of  ap- 
proaching winter ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  proceed  fur- 
ther to  the  north,  nor  to  linger  about  uncivilized  places,  which, 
at  present^  h^  had  not  the  means  of  colonizing,  but  to  return 
to  the  east-south-east,  in  quest  of  Babeque,  which  he  trusted 
might  prove  some  rich  and  civilized  island  on  the  coast  of 


Before  leaving  the  river,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name 
of  Rio  de  MareSy  he  took  several  of  the  natives  to  carry  with 
biin  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  language, 


•  Kofioz,  Hist.  K.  Mundo,  cap.  8. 
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that,  in  futwro  ynyiVjfvft,  tlu'V  inii^ht  M^rve  as  interpreters.  Ill 
toi>k  tht'in  fif  both  sivxos,  havin<;  loarncil  fnun  the  PortugncN 
discoverrrs,  that  tlio  nioii  woro  always  more  contented  on  the 
voyage,  ami  MTvici-aMo  nn  thoir  return,  when  accompanied  bv 
fenialos.  With  the  rpli;;i*nis  fi'«»lin«j  of  the  day,  he  anticipat<Ni 
grcit  triumphs  tn  xhv  faith,  and  glnry  to  the  cn)wn,  from  tbe 
Cf«ivor?*i<»n  f»f  thfse  sav:ii;i«  nati«»ns,  tlironsh  the  means  of  tha 
natives  thus  instructrtl.  Ho.  imairined  that  the  Indians  had  no 
system  «)f  ri'lii:i"n,  l»ut  a  ilisp»»siiion  t«»  rtHvivo  its  impressions; 
as  thoy  n'<!ar«h'd  with  grrat  n'viTi'nci'  and  attention  the  relic- 
ions  ot^rrmonii's  of  th»^  Spanianls,  H«»«»n  repeating  by  roteanr 
pray  or  tauiiht  tlionu  an<l  making;  the  sign  f>f  the  cross  with 
the  most  fiiifying  <h*Viition.  lln'V  had  an  idofi  of  a  future  state, 
but  limited  and  (•oiifiis.-il.  *'Thov  o«infi'*is  tho  soul  to  be  im- 
mortal,"  says  Pt-trr  Martyr,  **  and  iiaving  put  litT  the  b«^ilT 
clothing,  they  imagine  it  goes  forth  to  the  wo^hjs  and  the 
mountains,  and  that  it  livrth  th«To  prrpi'tnally  in  eaves;  nor 
do  thi.'Voxi*nii»t  it  from  rating;  and  d rink inir.  but  that  it  should 
bo  fed  thori'.  The  nnswrring  voifrs  hoard  fn^m  caves  ind 
hollows,  which  the  Latinos  oall  erhoos,  tliry  sup|W)se  to  be  the 
souls  of  the  di'partoil,  wand«'rinjj  through  tht»so  places.*'  • 

From  the  natural  t«"n«li'nov  to  <lovotif»n  which  Cidumbuf 
thought  h«'  disci ►vorotl  among  thoni,  fnun  their  gi»ntle  natares» 
and  their  ignorance  of  all  warlike  arts,  Ik*  pronoune%»s  it  aa 
easy  matter  to  make  thorn  dfvrait  nu-mbors  of  the  Churrii, 
and  loyal  subjects  of  tlio  crown.  IIo  ("oncludos  his  speeulatioof 
upon  the  advantngts  to  l)c  derived  from  the  colonization  of 
these  parts  by  anticipating  a  great  tnide  for  gold,  which  miBl 
abound  in   the  interior ;  for  pearls  and   precious  stoncSi  of 

*  P.  Mai-t>r,  docad.  viii.  cap.  l* ;  M.  Ia»v'W*i«  traiitilatiun,  1612. 
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which,  though  he  had  seen  none,  he  had  received  frequent  ac- 
counts ;  for  gums  and  spices,  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
found  indubitable  traces ;  and  for  the  cotton,  which  grew  wild 
in  vast  quantities.  Many  of  these  articles,  he  observes,  would 
probably  find  a  nearer  market  than  Spain,  in  the  ports  and 
cities  of  the  Great  Khan,  at  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  soon 
arriving.* 


*  Primer  Vlage  de  Colon.    KaTarrete.  torn.  L 
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BEABCII  AFTKi:  TMK  MriV»SKI>  ISLAND  OF  UAnEQrE.~DE8EBTI0N 

i»K  TIIK  riNTA. 

[Ul»-2.] 


ON  the  r2th  of  Nn\vm}»*»r.  C«»Iuinbii!*  tunnel  Ma  course  to 
tho  rast-s«iiitli-rast,  t«»  fnlliiw  hark  tlio  dinvtiini  of  tho 
cuast.  Tliin  iiiav  \h}  (HiiisiiliTrd  aii«.»tluT  critiral  i'han;;o  in  his 
vovago,  which  hatl  a  *rn»at  vtXvvl  iipnn  his  sii))S4-i|ii«'iit  disc«>ver^ 
ics.  Ilo  had  jinK'rciJrd  fir  within  what  i^  calinl  tho  oM  chan- 
nel, iN'tween  (*iiha  niitl  the  Haliafiias.  In  two  or  three  davs 
mor*',  he  woidd  have  dist'ovrn-d  his  mistake  in  supposiDg 
Cuha  a  part  of  terra  firnia  :  an  orrnr  in  which  he  enntinued 
to  the  day  of  his  d«'ath.  He  nii^ht  have  had  intiniatiou  also 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  «-<intin«'nt,  and  have  st<HHl  for  the  coast 
of  Florida,  or  have  In-en  carrieil  thith«*r  hy  the  pulf  stream, 
or,  c<»ntinuinj:  alon^r  Cuha  where  it  hends  ti»  the  smith- west, 
ini<[jht  have  struck  ov«t  to  the  i.jijioMti*  coast  of' Vu« 'atari,  and 
have  realized  liis  most  siinpiin,*  aMti«ij»atiMns  in  lieci»nihij;  the 
dis<-<»vi«rer  of  Me\it'«».  It  was  sntiieimt  ijl-Tv  for  Oilumbus, 
however,  to  havo  dis^.-overed  a  new  woHd.     Its  more  golden 
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regions  were  reserved  to  give  splendor  to  succeeding  enter, 
prises. 

He  now  ran  along  the  coast  for  two  or  three  days  without 
stopping  to  explore  it,  as  no  populous  towns  or  cities  were  to 
be  seen.  Passing  by  a  great  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cape  Cuba,  he  struck  eastward  in  search  of  Babeque,  but 
on  the  14th  a  head  wind  and  boisterous  sea  obliged  him  to 
put  back  and  anchor  in  a  deep  and  secure  harbor,  to  whch  ho 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  del  Principe.  Here  he  erected  a 
cross  on  a  neighboring  height,  in  token  of  possession.  A  few 
days  were  passed  in  exploring  with  his  boats  an  archipelago 
of  small  but  beautiful  islands  in  the  vicinity,  since  known  as 
£1  jardin  del  Rey^  or  the  king's  garden.  The  gulf,  studded 
with  these  islands,  he  named  the  sea  of  Nuestra  Senora ;  in 
modem  days  it  has  been  a  lurking-place  for  pirates,  who 
have  found  secure  shelter  and  concealment  among  the  ehannels 
and  solitary  harbc»rs  of  tjiis  archipelago.  These  islands  were 
covered  with  noble  trees,  among  which  the  Spaniards  thought 
they  discovered  mastic  and  aloes. 

On  the  19th  Columbus  again  put  to  sea,  and  for  two  days 
made  ineffectual  attempts,  against  head  winds,  to  reach  an 
bland  directly  east,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  which  he  sup 
posed  to  be  Babeque.  The  wind  continuing  obstinately  adverse 
and  the  sea  rough,  he  put  his  ship  about  towards  evening  of 
the  20tb,  making  signals  for  the  other  vessels  to  follow  him. 
His  signals  were  unattended  to  by  the  Pinta,  which  was  con« 
siderably  to  the  eastward.  Columbus  repeated  the  signals, 
but  they  were  still  unattended  to.  Night  coming  on,  he 
diortened  sail  and  hoisted  signal  lights  to  the  mast-head, 
thinking  Pinzon  would  yet  join  him,  which  he  could  easily  do 
Vol.  I.— S» 
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having  tho  wind  astorn  ;  hut  Mhen  the  morning  dawned,  the 

Piiita  was  iin  loii^-r  t»i  U*  m-im.* 

Oiluiiihu8  was  dis4(uii'tc\i  U_v  thiH  cirfumstMice.  Piiwui 
was  a  vetfraii  iiuvipitor,  m'«*ustiiiii4Hi  to  hold  a  high  rank 
aiiuiiig  hi8  luiutinil  ass(Hiat4's.  llio  8i|U:iiIron  had  inagntt 
nicsisurv  lH'i*n  inaniifd  and  fittt^il  out  thr<»iigh  his  influence 
and  exert  10114  ;  he  couhl  ill  linxik  sulionlination  therefore  to 
Columbus,  whom  he  piThaps  ilid  ni>t  consider  his  superior  in 
skill  and  kno^^K-dp*,  and  who  had  U^en  Wnefited  by  his 
purse.  Several  niisim«lrrstandin<j»  and  disputes  had  accord- 
ingly oci'urri«d  U-tween  thmi  in  the  iMurse  tjf  the  voyage,  and 
when  C.'oliiriibus  saw  Piiizi>n  thus  parting  company,  with«iut 
any  appointed  reiitlezvous,  he'siispeeted  either  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  up<in  hiiiisrif  a  Mep:inite  eoinniand  and  pn>s<v 
cute  the  enterprlM'  in  his  own  name ;  or  hasten  bae.k  to  Spain 
and  bear  offlhi-  glt»ry  of  ihe  ilisenvery.  To  attempt  to  seek 
him,  lu>wever,  was  iVnitless  :  he  was  tar  out  of  sight;  his 
vessel  was  a  superiiir  siiiler,  anil  it  was  impc»s:;ible  to  say 
what  course  he  had  stiend.  ('olumluis*  sI^kkI  back,  therofon\ 
for  Cuba»  to  fniisli  the  exphirinLT  **(  its  (-f»ast ;  but  he  no  Ktngrr 
pf>ssess<?d  his  usual  serenity  of  niinil  and  unity  (»f  purptwe, 
and  was  embarrasM^l  in  the  prosi^eution  of  his  discoveries  by 
doubts  «»f  the  dt'signs  of  I*in7im. 

On  the  24tli  of  Novembi  r  be  n'lraimd  pnnt  Cuba,  and 
anchored  in  a  fme  harlnir  formetl  bv  the  m«»uth  of  a  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  (  atlierine.  It  was  Ixmh-ri'd 
by  rich  meaibiws;  the  neighburing  mountains  were  well 
wooded,  having  pines  tall  enough  to  make  m;ists  for  the  finest 

*  Lu  CiiMis  Hi-at.  Ind.,  torn.  i.  cap.  11.     Hist,  del  Almironte,  cap.  Sfll 
Journal  of  Columbus.    Xavarrete,  tuiu.  i. 
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ships,  and  noble  oaks.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  were  found 
stones  veined  with  gold. 

Columbus  continued  for  several  days  coasting  the  residue 
of  Cuba,  extolling  the  magnificence,  freshness,  and  verdure 
of  the  scenery,  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  number  and 
oommodiousness  of  the  harbors.  Speaking  in  his  letters  to 
the  sovereigns,  of  one  place,  to  which  he  gave  then  ame  of 
Puerto  Santo,  he  says,  in  his  artless  but  enthusiastic  language : 
"  The  amenity  of  this  river,  and  the  clearness  of  the  water, 
through  which  the  sand  at  the  bottom  may  be  seen ;  the 
multitude  of  palm-trees  of  various  forms,  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  that  I  have  met  with,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
great  and  green  trees ;  the  birds  in  rich  plumage  and  the 
verdure  of  the  fields,  render  this  country,  most  serene  princes, 
of  such  marvellous  beauty,  that  it  surpasses  all  others  in 
charms  and  graces,  as  the  day  doth  the  night  in  lustre.  For 
which  reason  I  oflen  say  to  my  people,  that,  much  as  I  en- 
deavor to  give  a  complete  account  of  it  to  your  majesties,  my 
tongue  cannot  express  the  whole  truth,  nor  my  pen  describe 
it ;  and  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
beauty,  that  I  have  not  known  how  to  relate  it."  * 

The  transparency  of  the  water,  which  Columbus  attributed 
to  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  is  the  property  of  the  ocean  in 
these  latitudes.  So  dear  is  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  of  these  islands,  that  in  still  weather  the  bottom  may 
be  seen,  as  in  a  crystal  fountain ;  and  the  inhabitants  dive 
down  four  or  five  fathoms  in  search  of  conchs,  and  other  shell- 
fish, which  are  visible  from  the  surface.  The  delicate  air  and 
pure  waters  of  these  islands  are  among  their  greatest  charms. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  29. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

DISCOTERT   OF   UISPANIOLA. 
[1492.] 

WHILE  Columbus  was  steering  at  large  beyond  the  east- 
em  extremhy  of  Cuba,  undetermined  what  course  to 
take,  ho  descried  land  to  the  south-east,  gradually  increasing 
upon  the  view ;  its  high  mountains  towering  above  the  clear 
horizon,  and  giving  evidence'  of  an  island  of  great  extent. 
The  Indians,  on  beholding  it,  exclaimed  *Bohio^  the  name  by 
which  Columbus  understood  them  to  designate  some  country 
which  abounded  in  gold.  When  they  saw  him  standing  in 
that  direction,  they  showed  great  signs  of  terror,  imploring 
him  not  to  visit  it,  assuring  him,  by  signs,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  fierce  and  cruel,  that  they  had  but  one  eye,  and  were 
cannibals.  The  wind  being  unfavorable  and  the  nights  long, 
during  which  they  did  not  dare  to  make  sail  in  these  unknown 
seas,  they  were  a  great  part  of  two  days  working  up  to  the 
island. 

In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  objects  are 
descried  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
Berenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky  give  a  magical  effect  to  the 
•oenery.     Under  these  advantages,  the  beautiful  island   of 
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ITayti  rovralfii  itself  to  the  oyo  as  thoy  approached.  Its 
inoiiiitaiiis  Wi>ro  hi^luT  aii«i  iimro  mcky  than  those  of  the 
iithiT  ishinds ;  hut  the  ptcks  mso  from  among  rich  forests 
llic  mountains  swept  linwn  iiitu  hixuriant  phiins  and  gnen 
savainuis  ;  while  the  appearand'  nf  enltivatod  fields,  of  numer- 
ous fires  at  iii«!ht,  and  eoluiniiK  <  if  smoke  by  day,  showed  it  to 
lie  populous.  It  rose  hetnre  them  in  all  the  splendor  of 
tropical  veirctatioii,  one  of  the  mo*«t  )H.\*uititul  islands  in  the 
world,  and  doonieil  in  lie  one  i>f  the  most  unfortunate. 

In  the  eveniiii:  of  the  <»th  of  Dieeinher,  Columbus  entered 
a  luirlmr  at  the  western  end  «»f  tlie  island,  to  whieh  ho  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Nieholas.  Ity  whidi  it  is  ealletl  at  the  present 
day.  The  harbitr  was  spaeinus  and  deep,  surrounded  widi 
lar^e  trees,  many  of  tlu-m  loaih-d  with  fruit ;  while  a  beauti- 
ful plain  extendeil  in  front  of  the  pnrt,  traverst\l  by  a  fine 
stream  of  water.  Fr««m  the  number  of  eanoes  SiK*n  in  varioui 
parts,  there  were  evidently  lar;:*'  villages  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  but  the  natives  ha«l  fled  with  ti-rror  at  sight  of  the  shipsL 

Leavinsr  the  harbor  j.f  St.  Nieholas  on  the  7th,  thev  coasted 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  It  was  lofty  and  moun- 
tainous, but  with  green  s;ivannas  and  long  swtvping  plainsL 
At  one  place  they  eanght  a  view  up  a  rich  an«l  smiling  valley 
that  ran  far  into  the  interii»r^  betwtH'n  two  mountxuus,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  high  slate  of  enliivation. 

For  several  davs  thev  were  detained  in  a  harlwr  which 
they  called  Port  C"onei*pti"ii ;  *  a  snij^ll  river  emptied  into 
it,  after  winding   thn»ugh   a  delighttul   count ry.     The  coist 

•  Xow  knoirn  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Moustiquc. 

N(»TF. — The  author  haf»  n'ueivp«l  very  nfiligiiif;  ami  interoBting  lettflii^ 
dated  in  1847,  t'ruiu  T.  S.  liciickeii,  Et>([.,  iiiauy  >car8  a  resident  of  & 
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abounded  with  fish,  some  of  which  even  leaped  into  their 
boats.  They  cast  their  nets,  therefore,  and  caught  great 
quantities,  and  among  them  several  kinds  similar  to  those  of 
Spain, — the  first  fish  they  had  met  with  resembling  those  of 
their  own  country.  The  notes  of  the  bird  which  they  mis- 
took for  the  nightingale,  and  of  several  others  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  reminded  them  strongly  of  the  groves  of 
their  distant  Andalusia.  They  fancied  the  features  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  country  resembled  those  of  the  more  beautiful 
provinces  of  Spain,  and,  in  consequence,  the  admiral  named 
the  island  Hispaniola. 

Desirous  of  establishing  some  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
who  had  abandoned  the  coast  on  his  arrival,  he  despatched  six 
men,  well  armed,  into  the  interior.  They  found  several  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  traces  of  roads,  and  places  where  fires  had 
been  made,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  terror  to  the 
mountains. 

Though  the  whole  country  was  solitary  and  deserted, 
Columbus  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  that  there  must  be 
populous  towns  in  the  interior,  where  the  people  had  taken 
refuge,  and  that  the  fires  he  had  beheld  had  been  signal  fires, 
like  those  lighted  up  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  times 
of  Moorish  war,  to  give  the  alarm  when  there  was  any  in- 
vasion of  the  seaboard. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Columbus,  with  great  solem- 
nity, erected  a  cross  on  a  commanding  eminence,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  in  sign  of  having  taken  possession.     As 

Domingo,  giTing  namet,  localitiee,  and  other  particulars  connected  with 
the  trannctiona  of  Columboa  in  that  ii«land.  These  will  be  thankfully 
made  use  of  and  duly  cited  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
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with  slow  and  trembling  steps,  often  pausing,  and  putting 
their  hands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  profound  reverence 
and  submission.  They  were  a  well-formed  race,  fairer  and 
handsomer  than  the  natives  of  the  other  islands.*  While  the 
Spaniards  were  conversing  with  them  by  means  of  their  inter- 
preter, another  multitude  approached,  headed  by  the  husband 
of  the  female  captive.  They  brought  her  in  triumph  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  husband  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been  treated,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent presents  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  Indians  now  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  their  houses, 
and  set  before  them  cassava  bread,  fi^h,  roots,  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  They  brought  also  great  numbers  of  domesti- 
cated parrots,  and  indeed  offered  freely  whatever  they  pos- 
sessed. The  great  river  flowing  through  this  valley  was 
bordered  with  noble  forests,  among  which  were  palms, 
bananas,  and  many  trees  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
air  was  as  mild  as  in  April ;  the  birds  sang  all  day  long,  and 
some  were  even  heard  in  the  night.  The  Spaniards  had  not 
learned  as  yet  to  account  for  the  difference  of  seasons  in  this 
opposite  part  of  the  globe  ;  they  were  astonished  to  hear  the 
voice  of  this  supposed  nightingale  singing  in  the  midst  of 
December,  and  considered  it  a  proof  that  there  was  no  winter 
in  this  happy  climate.  They  returned  to  the  ships  enraptured 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country  ;  surpassing,  as  they  said,  even 
the  luxuriant  plains  of  Cordova.  All  that  they  complained 
of  was,  that  they  saw  no  signs  of  riches  among  the  natives. 
And  here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  dwelling  on  the 
picture  given  by  the  first  discoverers,  of  the  state  of  manners 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  L  cap.  53,  MS. 
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In  this  eventful  islaiid  before  the  arrival  of  Che  while  men. 
Accitrding  to  tlieir  iurouiits,  tho  people  of  Ueytl  existed  in 
that  statt?  uf  primitive  and  ^uvage  simplicity,  which  eome 
philosophers  liave  f<>n<lly  pioturi'ti  as  the  most  enviable  on 
earth ;  siirnMmdrd  by  natural  blessings,  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  artificial  wants.  The  fertile  earth  produced  the 
chief  part  of  tiieir  toiHl  almost  without  culture;  their  riven 
and  Hoa-coast  aliountiisl  with  fish,  and  they  cau;;ht  thcutia,  the 
guano,  and  a  variety  of  l)inls.  This,  to  ))einirs  of  their  frugal 
and  tem]>eratc  habits,  was  ^n^at  abnndamv,  and  what  nature 
furnishe<l  thus  spontaneouslv,  thrv  wiiliimlv  share*!  with  all 
the  world.  Hospitality,  wo  are  told,  was  with  thorn  a  law  of 
nature  univorsaily  «)]isi'rved  ;  there  was  no  notnl  of  Innng 
known  to  reeeivc  its  suet'ors  ;  every  house  was  as  opi»n  to  the 
stranger  as  his  own*  Culumbus,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Luisde 
St.  Angel,  obsiTVes :  *•  True  it  is,  that  at\t^r  they  felt  confidence, 
and  lost  their  fear  of  us,  thi-v  wi-re  si>  lil>oral  with  what  thev 
posst»ssed,  that  it  would  not  bo  U'lieved  by  those  who  had  not 
soon  it.  If  any  thing  was  asked  <»f  th«-in,  thoy  never  said  no, 
but  rather  gave  it  ehoiTfuliy,  and  showed  as  much  amity  as  if 
they  gave  their  very  hearts ;  and  whether  the  thing  were  of 
value,  or  of  little  prict*,  thoy  were  ormtent  with  whatever  wae 
given  in  return.  *  *  *  In  all  tlies*^  islands  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  men  are  all  c<»ntent  with  oim»  wiri\  but  they  give 
twenty  to  their  chiofraiii  or  king,  llio  women  soom  to  work 
more  than  the  men,  and  1  have  n<it  luon  able  to  understand 
whether  they  possess  individual  property  ;  but  rather  think 

•  Charlevoix.    Hist.  St.  Doming.,  lil .  I. 
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that  whatever  one  has  all  the  re8t  share,  especiall  j  in  all  arti- 
cles of  provisions."  * 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  is  given  by  old  Peter  Martyr,  who  gathered  it,  as 
he  says,  from  the  conversations  of  the  admiral  hirasel£  *^  It 
is  certain,"  says  he,  '*  that  the  land  among  these  people  is  as 
common  as  the  smi  and  water ;  and  that  '  mine  and  thine,' 
the  seeds  of  all  mischief,  have  no  place  with  them.  They  are 
content  with  so  little,  that  in  so  largo  a  country  they  have 
rather  superfluity  than  scarceness ;  so  that  they  seem  to  live 
in  the  golden  world,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens ;  not 
intrenched  with  dykes,  divided  with  hedges,  or  defended  with 
walls.  They  deal  truly  one  with  another,  without  laws,  with- 
out boolcs,  and  without  judges.  They  take  him  for  an  evil 
and  mischievous  man,  who  taketh  pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to 
another ;  and  albeit  they  delight  not  in  superfluities,  yet  they 
make  provision  for  the  increase  of  such  roots  whereof  they 
make  their  bread,  contented  with  such  simple  diet,  whereby 
health  is  preserved  and  disease  avoided."  f 

Much  of  this  picture  may  be  overcolored  by  the  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  generally  confirmed  by  contemporary  historians.^ 
They  all  concur  in  representing  the  life  of  these  islanders  as 
approaching  to  the  golden  state  of  poetical  felicity ;  living 
under  the  absolute  but  patriarchal  and  easy  rule  of  their 
caciques,  free  from  pride,  with  few  wants,  an  abundant  coun- 
try, a  happily- tempered  climate,  and  a  natural  disposition  to 
careless  and  indolent  enjoyment. 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  Luis  de  St.  Angel.     Nararrete,  torn.  L  p.  167. 
t  P.  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  iii ;  Transl  of  Richard  Eden,  1666. 
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ploughed  with  oxen,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  forest 
manifested  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  valleys  were  watered 
by  numerous  clear  and  beautiful  streams ;  they  appeared  to 
be  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  to  be  fitted  for  grain,  for 
orchards,  and  pasturage. 

While  detained  at  this  harbor  by  contrary  winds,  Colum- 
bus was  visited  by  a  young  cacique,  who  came  borne  by  four 
men  on  a  sort  of  litter,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  of  his 
subjects.  The  admiral  being  at  dinner  when  he  arrived,  the 
young  chieftain  ordered  his  followers  to  remain  without,  and 
entering  the  cabin,  took  his  seat  beside  Ck)lumbus,  not  permit- 
ting him  to  rise  or  use  any  ceremony.  Only  two  old  men 
entered  with  him,  who  appeared  to  be  his  counsellors,  and  who 
seated  themselves  at  his  feet.  If  any  thing  were  given  him  to 
eat  or  drink,  he  merely  tasted  it,  and  sent  it  to  his  followers, 
maintaining  an  air  of  great  gravity  and  dignity.  He  spoke 
but  little,  his  two  counsellors  watching  his  lips,  and  catching 
and  communicating  his  ideas.  After  dinner,  he  presented  the 
admiral  with  a  belt  curiously  wrought,  and  two  pieces  of  gold. 
Columbus  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  several  amber  beads, 
colored  shoes,  and  a  flask  of  orange-flower  water ;  he  showed 
him  a  Spanish  coin,  on  which  were  the  likenesses  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  those  sovereigns ;  he  displayed,  also,  the  royal 
banners  and  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  convey  any  clear  idea  by  these  symbols ;  the 
cacique  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  there  was  a  region 
on  the  earth  which  produced  these  wonderful  people  and  won- 
derful things ;  he  joined  in  the  common  idea  that  the  Spaniards 
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were  iiion'  than  mortal,  and  that  the  country  and  soveragni 
thfy  lalkt'tl  of  iniist  exist  soniewhoro  in  the  skies. 

Ill  tho  eViiiint:  the  cacique  was  ».'iit  on  shore  in  the  bolt 
willi  i^Tviii  cvrciiicniy,  and  a  salute  lired  in  honor  of  him.  H« 
(]i'{iartod  in  XW  state  in  wiiiili  he  had  i-onie,  carried  on  a  litter, 
ar<'oin|»iiiii«'«l  )iy  a  gri'at  omrtnirsc  uf  his  subjects;  not  &r 
1>t*iiind  him  was  his  sun,  Ininir  uMtl  fsoortiHl  in  like  manner, 
and  liis  l)n)thi.'r  on  f'N it,  siip|>i>rt<*il  liy  two  attendants.  TIm 
prcst'iits  which  ho  had  rivri\i*ii  tVuiii  the  admiral  were  carried 
triunipluntly  lH'tV)re  iiini. 

Thoy  prtK^uri'd  Init  Utile  golil  in  this  platv,  though  whit- 
ever  ornaments  the  natives  ]miss«ss(mI  ilu-y  re:idily  ^avc  away. 
The  region  f)f  promise  lay  still  turther  ^n,  and  one  of  the  old 
eoimsellors  ot*  the  eaei«|iie  li»ld  ('iiiuml)us  that  he  would  sooD 
arrive  at  i  si  an  Is  rieli  in  the  preeinus  ore.  Before  leaving  thii 
plaeo,  the  ailm'Tai  «-aused  a  larije  (Tii>s  to  be  erei'tetl  in  the 
tvntre  uf  the  villaije,  anil  fnnii  the  reailiness  with  which  the 
liitllans  assist! -1 1,  aiul  their  iitipi'u  it  imitatinn  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  acts  ii{  ilevi.tii»n,  he  iiitirn-il  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  ti>  eon  vert  ihi-m  all  t«»  ('liri>tiai[itv. 

On  the  lOlh  uf  l>eeeiuKir  thev  made  s:ul  before  davli^jht. 
but  with  an  unravi>rable  wind,  and  on  the  oveninij  of  the  20th 
they  anchored  in  a  fine  harbnr.  t«i  wiii.h  ('••titmbus  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Tljomas,  siippi»seil  t-i  l»e  wiiat  at  present  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Aeul.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  well- 
peopK«J  country.  The  inhabitants  eaiiu-  oiT.  s»;»me  in  conoefli 
■*>mo  swimniiiitr.  brinjiintr  fruits  of  various  unknown  kinds, 
^*  great  fragraui'c  and  ilavor,  Tliose  tin  y  i:ave  freely,  with 
■■■wvereliiie  they  jw»ssess.sl.  e^pv-elaliy  tlieir  irviKlen  omainentSi 
**^  they  saw  were  particularly  Lvvited   by  the  straz^erik 
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There  was  a  remarkable  frankness  and  generosity  about  thes^ 
people ;  they  had  no  idea  of  traffic,  but  gave  away  every  thing 
with  spontaneous  liberality.  Columbus  would  not  permit  his 
people,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  free  disposition, 
but  ordered  that  something  should  always  be  given  in  ex- 
change. Several  of  the  neighboring  caciques  visited  the  ships, 
bringing  presents,  and  inviting  the  Spaniards  to  their  villages, 
where,  on  going  to  land,  they  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  a  large  canoe  filled  with  natives 
came  on  a  mission  from  a  grand  cacique  named  Guacanagari, 
who  commanded  all  that  part  of  the  island.  A  principal  ser- 
vant of  the  chieftain  came  in  the  canoe,  bringing  the  admiral 
a  present  of  a  broad  belt,  wrought  ingeniously  with  colored 
beads  and  bones,  and  a  wooden  mask,  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
tongue  of  which  were  of  gold.  He  delivered  also  a  message 
from  the  cacique,  begging  that  the  ships  might  come  opposite 
to  his  residence,  which  was  on  a  part  of  the  coast  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  eastward.  The  wind  preventing  an  immediate 
compliance  with  this  invitation,  the  admiral  sent  the  notary 
of  the  squadron,  with  several  of  the  crew,  to  visit  the  cacique. 
He  resided  in  a  town,  situated  on  a  river,  at  what  they  called 
Punta  Santa,  at  present  Grande  Riviere.  It  was  the  largest 
and  best  built  town  they  had  yet  seen.  The  cacique  received 
them  in  a  kind  of  public  square,  which  had  been  swept  and 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  treated  them  with  great  honor, 
giving  to  each  a  dress  of  cotton.  The  inhabitants  crowded 
around  them,  bringing  provisions  and  refreshments  of  various 
kinds.  Hie  seamen  were  received  into  their  houses  as  dis- 
tinguished guests ;  they  gave  them  garments  of  cotton,  and 
Vol.  L— 16 
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whatever  vIao  appeared  to  havo  value  in  their  eyes, 
nothiiii;  in  return,  Imt  if  any  thing  werv  givvn,  appearing  to 
treasure  it  up  as  a  Niieretl  relie. 

Tlie  ca(*i«iue  \^fiuhi  have  detained  them  all  nitrht,  but  their 
orders  obliged  thcni  to  return.  On  ftarting  with  them,  be 
gave  them  presents  of  parrots  and  jiieoes  of  gold  for  the 
admiral,  and  they  were  att«*nd<-d  to  their  1m tats  by  a  crowd  of 
the  natives,  carrying  the  presents  for  them,  and  vying  with 
caeh  other  in  ren«liTiii^  them  srrvitv. 

During  tlieir  ahs4>i:ce,  the  a«lmiral  had  1>cen  visited  by  a 
groat  numher  of  eanoes  and  Sk>veral  inferior  eaciqucs :  all  as- 
sured liim  tliat  the  island  ahmnnietl  with  wealth  ;  they  talkiHl, 
esjKfially,  of  ri])ao,  a  re;jii»n  in  tiie  intrrior,  further  to  thi* 
east,  the  caei«|ue  of  wiiich,  as  far  as  they  ctMild  bo  undorstoiid, 
IukI  bamiers  of  wniu^ht  ;:old.  (  ulumhus,  diHviving  himself 
as  usual,  fane ieil  that  this  name  Cihao  must  l>e  a  cx>rruption 
of  Cipan^u,  and  that  tills  ehiefiain  with  golden  banners  must 
be  idcntieal  with  the  magnifieent  prince  of  that  islamd,  men- 
tioned by  Mareu  Polo.* 

*  Journal  of  Colunib.   Xavarroto,  Colcc.,  torn.  L   Ilist.  del  Almirantea 
cap.  32.     Uorrvra,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  car  1.%  16. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


SmPWSECK. 


[1492.] 


ON  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  Columbus  set 
sail  from  Port  St..  Thomas  before  sunrise,  and  steered  to 
the  eastward,  with  an  intention  of  anchoring  at  the  harbor 
of  the  cacique  Ghiacanagari.  The  wind  was  from  the  land, 
but  so  light  as  scarcely  to  fill  the  sails,  and  the  ships  made 
but  little  progress.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  being  Christ- 
Dias  eve,  they  were  within  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  of 
the  residence  of  the  cacique ;  and  Columbus,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  watch,  finding  the  sea  calm  and  smooth,  and  the  ship 
almost  motionless,  retired  to  rest,  not  having  slept  the  preced- 
ing night.  He  was,  in  general,  extremely  wakeful  on  Ids  coast- 
ing voyages,  passing  whole  nights  upon  deck  in  all  weathers ; 
never  trusting  to  the  watchfulness  of  others,  where  there  was 
any  difficulty  or  danger  to  be  provided  agunst.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  be  felt  perfectly  secure ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  profound  calm,  but  because  the  boats  on  the  preceding 
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the  relief  of  the  admiral,  followed  by  the  recreant  master 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion. 

It  was  too  late  to  save  the  ship,  the  current  having^set  her 
more  upon  the  bank.     The  admiral,  seeing  that  his  boat  had 
deserted  him,  that  the  ship  had  swung  across  the  stream,  and 
that  the  water  was  continually  gaining  upon  her,  ordered  the 
mast  to  be  cut  away,  in  the  hope  of  lightening  her  sufficiently 
to  float  her  off.     Every  effort  was  in  vain.     The  keel  was 
firmly  bedded  in  the  sand ;  the  shock  had  opened  several 
seams ;  while  the  swell  of  the  breakers,  striking  her  broad- 
side, left  her  each  moment  more  and  more  aground,  until  she 
fell  over  on  one  side.     Fortunately  the  weather  continued 
calm,  otherwise  the  ship  must  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the 
whole  crew  might  have  perished   amidst  the  currents  and 
breakers. 

The  admiral  and  his  men  took  refuge  on  board  the  caravel. 
Diego  de  Arana,  chief  judge  of  the  armament,  and  Pedro 
Gutierrez,  the  king's  butler,  were  immediately  sent  on  shore 
as  envoys  to  the  cacique  Guacanagari,  to  inform  him  of  the 
intended  visit  of  the  admiral,  and  of  his  disastrous  shipwreck. 
hi  the  mean  time,  as  a  light  wind  had  sprung  up  from  shore, 
and  the  admiral  was  ignorant  of  his  situation,  and  of  the  rocks 
and  banks  that  might  be  lurking  around  him,  he  lay  to  until 
daylight. 

TTie  habitation  of  the  cacique  was  about  a  league  and  a 

\    1/*  /roni  the  wreck.     When  he  heard  of  the  misfortune  of 

ijest^  he  manifested  the  utmost  affiiction,  and  even  shed 

jje    immediately  sent  all  his  people,  with  all  the 

l^i-ge  and  small,  that  could  b^  mustered;   and  so 

^re   they  in  their  assistance,  that  in  a  little  while  the 
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vesKc*!  was  unloudod.  The  cacique  himself,  and  his  broChm . 
and  rclutivi^fs,  rt'iiiliTo«I  ull  tho  aid  in  their  power,  both  on  m 
and  l:iiid  ;  kci*piii<;  \  i^'ilunt  ^nmni  that  every  thing  should  Im 
cimductcd  with  nrd»T,  and  tho  |»n>perty  secured  fn>m  injiiiy 
or  thcfl.  Frnin  tiiiu*  ti>  time  hi*  sent  some  one  of  his  family, 
(•r  sofiio  priiiripal  |HTs<in  «»f  his  attendants,  to  consuloud 
chiHT  tho  a«linira],  assuring  liim  tliat  evory  thing  he  p«*ssetsed 
should  )h>  at  his  disposiil. 

Never,  in  a  civiliziMl  c>>untry,  wen*  the  vaunt ihI  rites  rf 
hospitality  inoro  scrupulously  (iljSiTviNl,  timn  by  this  uncolti- 
vatetl  sttvaj»e.  All  tlie  rfTocts  hunU»<l  from  the  ships  weit 
dc{M»site4l  near  his  dwi'Iliu^ ;  ami  uii  uriuod  guard  surrounded 
thrni  all  ni^ht,  until  huus<»s  n»uld  U*  pn'pared  in  which  to 
store  thoiii.  IIuti*  s(H'Iiuh1,  Imwrvcr,  even  amon*;  the  com- 
mon poo[»le,  no  tlispnsition  to  take  advantaire  of  the  misfitr- 
tunc  of  the  stnin^er.  Althotiph  they  behold  what  must  in 
ihoir  eyes  have  In^on  iuestimaMe  tn^osiires,  cast,  as  it  wcrf, 
upon  their  shores,  and  i»pen  to  depredatii^n,  yet  there  was  ih* 
tlio  least  attempt  to  j»ilter,  in»r,  in  transportinjj  tho  effects 
from  the  sliips,  had  they  aj»propriat«'<I  tho  most  trifling  artiek 
On  th(^  contrary,  a  general  sym|>athy  was  visible  in  their 
countenances  and  iicti<»ns;  and  to  have  witnessed  their  con- 
cern, one  would  have  supposed  tho  misfortune  to  have  hap 
pcned  to  themselves.* 

*'  So  loving,  so  traetablo,  so  j>eact»able  are  these  people,'' 
says  Columbus  in  his  journal,  ^*  that  I  swear  to  your  Hajcs- 
ties,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  U'ttor  nation,  nor  a  better 

*  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  32.    Las  Caoaii,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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land.  Thej  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves;  and  their 
discourse  is  ever  sweet  and  vgentle,  and  accompanied  with  a 
smile ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  they  are  naked,  yet  their 
manners  are  decorous  and  praiseworthy." 
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remarkably  nice  and  di'Otrous  in  his  mode  of  eatiii^  wkkh 
w;i.s  hIuw  luid  with  nuKloration,  washing  his  hands  vhen  he 
had  finished,  and  rubbing  thoni  with  sweet  and  odoriferooi 
liiTbs,  ^hii'h  G»lumbus  nupposod  was  done  to  preaerre  thdr 
di'lii'aoy  and  Hoftnoss.  He  was  served  with  great  deference 
by  his  siibjeet.s,  and  condiieted  hinisi'lf  towards  them  with  a 
gracious!  and  priiiee-liko  lusijesty.  His  whole  deportment,  in 
the  enthusiustie  eyos  of  Cnluiiibus,  bet«)kened  the  inborn  gnwe 
and  di^^nity  of  b'fty  liiu-ajro.* 

In  fact,  the  M>viTrii;nty  ani(»n^  the  people  of  this  island 
was  hereditary,  and  they  hatl  a  siiiiplo  but  sagacioufl  mode  of 
inaintuinin*;,  in  suim-  dt^irreo,  the  verity  of  desi'cnt.  On  the 
death  of  a  eaoique  without  children,  his  authority  pasaed  to 
those  of  Iiis  sisters,  in  priferehce  to  those  of  his  brothers^ tw- 
in;; considered  most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood;  for  thef 
observed,  that  a  brother's  reputed  chihlren  may  by  aocideat 
have  i)o  I'ltnsanguinity  with  their  unele ;  but  those  of  his  sister 
must  wrtainly  be  the  ehildren  of  their  mother.  The  form  of 
government  w:ui  completely  des]>otic;  the  catiqucs  had  cntin 
control  over  tlic  lives,  the  j»n»perty,  and  even  the  religion  of 
their  subjects,  lliey  had  few  laws,  and  ruled  according  to 
their  judgment  and  tiieir  will ;  but  they  ruknl  mildly,  and 
were  implicitly  and  eheerfully  oi)eyed.  lliroughout  the 
course  of  the  disastrous  history  of  these  islanders,  after  their 
discovery  by  the  Europeans,  there  are  continual  proo6  of 
their  atKx:tionate  and  devoted  fidelity  to  their  caciques. 

Aflcr  the  collation,  Guacanagari  conducted  Columbus  to 
the  beautiful  groves  which  surrounded  his  residonce.     They 

*  Las  Caflas,  lib.  L  cap.  To,  MS.    Primer  Viagc  do  ColoOi     KaTaffeM^ 
torn.  i.  p.  114. 
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were  attended  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  natives,  all 
perfectly  naked,  who  performed  several  national  games  and 
dances,  which  Gruacanagari  had  ordered,  to  amuse  the  melan^ 
choly  of  his  guest. 

When  the  Indians  had  finished  their  games,  Columbus 
gave  them  an  entertainment  in  return,  calculated  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  them  with  a  formidable  idea  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Spaniards.  He  sent  on  board  the  caravel  for  a 
Moorish  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  Castilian  who  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and  was  skilful  in  the  use  of 
them.  When  the  cacique  beheld  the  accuracy  with  which 
this  man  used  his  weapons,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  being 
himself  of  an  unwarlike  character,  and  little  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms.  He  told  the  admiral  that  the  Caribs,  who 
often  made  descents  upon  his  territory,  and  carried  off  his 
subjects,  were  likewise  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Colum- 
bus assured  him  of  the  protection  of  the  Castilian  monarchs, 
who  would  destroy  the  Caribs,  for  he  let  him  know  that  he 
had  weapons  far  more  tremendous,  against  which  there  was 
no  defence.  In  proof  of  this,  he  ordered  a  Lombard  or  heavy 
cannon,  and  an  arquebus,  to  be  discharged. 

On  hearing  the  report  the  Indians  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
though  they  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt;  and  when 
they  saw  the  effect  of  the  ball,  rending  and  shivering  the  trees 
like  a  stroke  of  lightning,  they  were  filled  with  dismay.  Be- 
ing told,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  would  defend  them  with 
these  arms  against  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Caribs,  their 
alarm  was  changed  into  exultation,  considering  themselves 
tmder  the  protection  of  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  had  come 
from  the  skies  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning. 
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The  cacique  now  proAcntod  Columbus  with  a  mask  carved 
of  woody  with  the  oyos,  oars,  and  various  other  pcurta  ci  gold; 
ho  hung  platens  i»l'  thi*  saiiu*  niotal  round  his  neck,  and  placed 
a  kiii«i  of  fro  1<  It'll  i*t>n>ih>t  upon  his  head.  He  dispensed  pree- 
cnts  also  among  the  followers  of  tho  admiral ;  aoquitting  him- 
self in  all  things  with  a  niunificenoc  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  an  aeoomplisluMi  prints*  in  civilized  life. 

Whatever  trideR  rolumlnis  gave  in  n'tum  were  regarded 
with  reverence  oh  eelcstial  giAs.  The  Indians,  in  admiring 
the  articles  of  Euro|H^nii  inanufiU'tiin^  continually  repeated  the 
word  turff/,  which  in  their  languagi^  Kigitifies  heaven.  Tbej 
prett'nJiti  to  (iistiiiguish  the  ditfrrent  iiualitiefl  of  gold  by  the 
smell ;  in  the  siimt*  way,  wlu-n  any  article  of  tin,  of  silver,  or 
other  white  metal  was  jiiven  them,  to  wliich  they  were  unoo- 
customiil,  they  sm»'lt  it.  and  ilrelared  it  *•'•  tun»v,"  of  excellent 
quality  ;  giving  in  exchange  pie(»es  of  the  finest  gold.  Eveiy 
tiling,  in  f:iet,  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  even  a  rusty 
pi(>ce  of  iron,  an  end  of  a  strap,  or  a  heail  of  a  njul,  had  m 
occult  and  supernatural  value,  and  smelt  of  turey.  Hawks* 
bells,  however,  were  souirht  ])V  them  with  a  mania  onlv 
er|ualled  T>y  that  of  the  Spaniards  fir  g«>ld.  They  could  not 
contain  thoir  ecstasirs  at  the  sound,  dancing  and  playing  a 
thousand  antics.  On  one  rnvasion  an  Indian  gave  half  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  dust  in  excliango  fir  one  of  these  toys,  and  no 
sooner  was  he  in  possession  «»f  it,  than  he  bounded  away  to 
the  woods,  looking  ol\en  behind  him,  fearing  the  Spaniards 
might  repent  of  having  parted  so  cheaply  with  such  on  inesti- 
mable jewel.* 

The  extreme  kindness  o.  the  cacique,  the  gentleness  of  his 

•  T.nfl  Cagas,  lib.  i.  Ltp.  7u,  MS. 
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people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which  were  dailj  brought  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  veriest  trifles,  and  the  information  continual- 
ly received  of  sources  of  wealth  in  the  interior  of  this  island, 
all  contributed  to  console  the  admiral  for  his  misfortune. 

The  shipwrecked  crew,  also,  became  fascinated  with  their 
easy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Exempted  by  their  simplicity 
from  the  cares  and  toils  which  civilized  man  inflicts  upon  him- 
self by  his  many  artificial  wants,  the  existence  of  these  island- 
ers seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant  dream.  They 
disquieted  themselves  about  nothing.  A  few  fields,  cultivated 
almost  without  labor,  furnished  the  roots  and  vegetables 
whidi  formed  a  great  part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and 
coasts  abounded  with  fish ;  their  trees  were  laden  with  fruits 
of  golden  or  blushing  hue,  and  heightened  by  a  tropical  sun 
to  delicious  flavor  and  fragrance.  Sofiened  by  the  indulgence 
of  nature,  and  by  a  voluptuous  climate,  a  great  part  of  their 
day  was  passed  in  indolent  repose,  and  in  the  evenings  they 
danced  in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  national  songs,  or  the 
sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these  simple 
people ;  which  if  it  had  not  the  great  scope  of  enjoyment,  nor 
the  high-seasoned  poignancy  of  pleasure  which  attend  civiliza- 
tion, was  certainly  destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial  miseries. 
The  venerable  Las  Casas,  speaking  of  their  perfect  nakedness, 
observes,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  existing  in  the 
state  of  primeval  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  before  their 
fall  brought  sin  into  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
they  seemed  exempt  likewise  fi*om  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
children  of  Adam,  that  they  should  eat  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow. 
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When  the  Spanish  mariners  looked  back  upon  their  ova 
toilsome  anil  painful  lift',  and  reflected  on  the  cftres  and  hud- 
Rhips  that  must  still  )>c  thoir  lot  if  they  returned  to  Earope, 
it  is  ni>  wonder  that  i\w\  rt^ganled  with  a  wistful  eye  the  cssf 
and  idle  oxistenro  <if  thfs<A  Indians.  Wherever  tbev  west 
thov  met  with  eare.ssing  hospitality.  The  men  were  simple, 
frank,  and  cordial ;  tbo  women  loving  and  compliant,  and 
prompt  to  f(irm  th(»so  (Mnncctions  which  anchor  the  most  wid- 
dering  heart.  They  saw  gold  glittering  around  them,  to  be 
hail  without  lalnir,  and  wery  enjoyment  to  l>c  procured  witk* 
out  cost.  Captivated  by  these  ail  vantages,  many  of  the 
seamen  represented  to  tho  mhniral  the  diflieulties  and  sufler- 
ings  they  must  encounter  on  a  n*tiini  voyage^  where  so  miDj 
Wf>uld  bii  cn)wded  in  a  small  caravel,  and  entreated  permiik 
sion  to  remain  in  the  island.'^ 

*  Primer  Viage  de  Coloo.    KaTairete,  torn.  I.  p.  lia. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

BUILDINO  OF  TH£  F0£TKB8S  OF  LA  NAYtDAD. 

[1492.] 

fllHE  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  his  people  to  be  left 
-'-  behind,  added  to  the  friendly  and  pacifio  character  of  the 
natives,  now  suggested  to  Columbus  the  idea  of  forming  the 
germ  of  a  future  colony.  The  wredc  of  the  caravel  would 
afford  materials  to  construct  a  fortress,  which  might  be  de- 
fended by  her  guns,  and  supplied  with  her  ammunition ;  and 
he  could  spare  provisions  enough  to  maintain  a  small  garrison 
for  a  year.  The  people  who  thus  remained  on  the  island 
could  explore  it,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
mines,  and  other  sources  of  wealth ;  they  might,  at  the  same 
time,  procure  by  traffic  a  large  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
natives ;  they  could  learn  their  language,  and  accustom  them^^ 
selves  to  their  habits  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  of  great  use  in 
future  intercourse.  In  the  mean  tame,  the  admiral  could  return 
to  Spain,  report  the  success  of  hid  enterprise,  and  bring  out 
reinforcements. 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  break  upon  the  mind  of  Colum- 
bus, than  he  set  abjut  accomplishing  it  with  his  accustomed 
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promptness  and  cvlerity.  The  wn*ck  was  broken  up  and 
bniut^ht  |H.*m*oiiiral  to  shciro  ;  iintl  u  hite  chosen,  and  prepara' 
tionM  niaik'  for  thi*  (Tuctinn  of  a  tnwer.  When  Guacaaagari 
was  infuriiUM]  f>t'  the  iiitontion  uf  the  atliniral  to  leave  a  put 
of  his  men  far  the  ilefoiKv  ot'the  islaml  fn»m  the  Cariba,  while 
he  retiirneil  to  his  ci>iintrv  for  nmre,  he  was  ^rrcatly  oveijojed. 
His  sulgiH'ts  inaiiifestei]  eipial  (Kli^ht  at  tlie  idea  of  retiuniii^ 
these  wrmde rf 111  pet >ple  ainoni;  them,  and  at  the  prospect  of 
the  future  arrival  ot*  the  a«lmiral.  with  shifts  freighted  with 
hawks'  In 'lis,  ami  othrr  pre*'ii>iis  artieles.  They  eagerly  lent 
their  assi^^tance  in  Kuildin^  the  fitrtress;  little  dreaming  thst 
they  were  assi*itin*»  In  j>huv  on  thrir  neeks  the  galling  yoke 
of  per|>etnal  and  tnilsnme  .slavrry. 

The  preparat  ions  i\  »r  th»'  tort  ress  were  searcely  commenced, 
when  ivrtaiu  Indians,  arrivin*;  at  thi'  harlK>r,  hnnight  a  report 
that  a  ^n*at  vessel,  like  tiinst>  nt*  the  admiral,  had  anehored 
in  a  river  at  tlie  rastern  end  of  the  island.  These  tidings,  for 
a  time,  disjudlnl  a  th<)us:ni«l  nnea^^y  e«mjectures  which  hid 
harassi^il  the  minil  of  Columltiis.  for  of  eon rse  this  vessel  could 
be  no  other  than  the  I^nta.  lie  immediately  procured  a 
eanoe  from  Guaeana^ari.  Mith  s«>vit:41  Indians  to  navigate  it, 
and  dispatehe<i  a  Spanianl  with  a  iitt«T  to  Pinzon,  couched  in 
ami(%ib1e  terms,  makini;  no  eomjtJaints  of  his  desertion,  but 
urging  him  to  join  eompany  immediately. 

After  thrtH>  days'  absence  the  eanoe  returned.  The  Span- 
iard reported  that  he  had  pursued  the  eoast  for  twenty  leagues, 
but  had  neither  seen  nor  hoard  any  lliincj  of  the  Pinta ;  be 
considered  th«;  r<'iv>rt.  thereft«n\  as  iixorreet.  Other  rumors, 
however,  wen?  imm<Mliately  afli-rwanls  fireulated  at  the  harbor, 
of  this  large  vcssid  to  the  eastward;  but,  on  investigation* 
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they  appeared  to  Columbus  to  be  equally  undeserving  of 
credit.  He  relapsed,  therefore,  into  his  doubts  and  anxieties 
in  respect  to  Pinzon.  Since  the  shipwreck  of  his  vessel,  the 
desertion  of  that  commander  hlul  become  a  matter  of  still 
more  serious  moment,  and  had  obliged  him  to  alter  all  his 
plans.  Should  the  Pinta  be  lost,  as  was  very  possible  in  a 
voyage  of  such  extent,  and  exposed  to  so  many  uncommon 
perils,  there  would  then  be  but  one  ship  surviving,  of  the  three 
which  had  set  sail  from  Palos,  and  that  one  an  indifferent 
sailer.  On  the  precarious  return  of  that  crazy  bark,  across 
an  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  would  depend  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  Should  that  one  likewise  perish,  every 
record  of  this  great  discovery  would  be  swallowed  up  with  it ; 
the  name  of  Columbus  would  only  be  remembered  as  that  of 
a  mad  adventurer,  who,  despising  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
and  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  had  departed  into  the  wilds  of 
the  ocean  never  to  return  ;  the  obscurity  of  his  fate,  and  its 
imagined  horrors,  might  deter  all  future  enterprise,  and  thus 
the  new  world  might  remain,  as  heretofore,  unknown  to  civ- 
ilized man.  These  considerations  determined  Columbus  to 
abandon  all  further  prosecution  of  his  voyage ;  to  leave  unex- 
plored  the  magnificent  regions  which  were  inviting  him  on 
every  hand  ;  to  give  up  all  hope  for  the  present  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  dominions  of  the  GraQd  Khan,  and  to  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  Spain  and  reporting  his  discovery. 

While  the  fortress  was  building,  he  continued  to  receive 
every  day  new  proo&  of  tiie  amity  and  kindness  of  Guacana- 
gari.  Whenever  he  went  on  shore  to  superintend  the  works, 
he  was  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  that 
chieftain.     He  had  the  largest  house  in  the  place  prepared 
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an  04'!  of  di  vino  favor,  to  reveal  to  him  the  ■ocreta  of  the  land. 
Nhiifklini  mill  limit (h1  all  his  af\er  discoveries.  It  linked  hii 
fitrtiini;8,  for  tin*  riMuaimiiT  of  his  lift*,  tu  this  island,  which 
w;is  (liMinu'il  to  lio  t«>  hiiii  a  simrcc  of  cares  and  troubles,  to 
iiiviilvL*  hliii  ill  a  thousand  perplexities,  and  to  bt*cloud  hif 
dccliniiig  yvan  with  huuiiliutiuu  and  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BEGULATION  OF  THE  FOBTRE88  OF  LA  NAVIDAD.— DEPABTUSB 

OF  COLUMBUS  FOB  SPAIN. 

SO  great  was  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  constrcn> 
tion  of  their  fortress,  and  so  ample  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  natives,  that  in  ten  days  it  was  sufficiently  complete 
for  service.  A  large  vault  had  been  made,  over  which  was 
erected  a  strong  wooden  tower,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded 
by  a  wide  ditch.  It  was  stored  with  all  the  ammunition  saved 
from  the  wreck,  or  that  could  be  spared  from  the  caravel ; 
and,  the  guns  being  mounted,  the  whole  had  a  formidable  as- 
pect, sufficient  to  overawe  and  repulse  this  naked  and  un war- 
like people.  Indeed  Columbus  was  of  opinion  that  but  little 
force  was  necessary  to  subjugate  the  whole  island.  He  con- 
sidered a  fortress,  and  the  restrictions  of  a  garrison,  more 
requisite  to  keep  the  Spaniards  themselves  in  order,  and  pre- 
vent their  wandering  about,  and  committing  acts  of  licentious- 
ness among  the  natives. 

The  fortress  being  finished,  he  gave  it,  as  well  as  the  adja- 
cent village  and  the  harbor,  the  name  of  La  Navidad,  or  the 
Nativity,  in  memorial  of  their  having  escaped  from  the  ship* 
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wro4'k  on  Christmas  dnv.  Many  volunteered  to  remun  oi 
tho  idlund,  fruiii  \thom  lit*  ftoKfUHl  thirty -nine  of  the  moik 
alilf  aiul  (*xrin]ilary,  anii  among  thorn  a  physician,  ahip^ar 
ivntor,  falkiT,  t-tiopor,  tailor,  aiui  {runner,  all  expert  at  their 
8i*viTal  call  ill  <!s.  llit*  I'ommanil  was  given  to  Diego  de  Arani) 
a  native  uf  ('unit >va, and  notary  and  al;niazi1  to  the  armament^ 
Mhi)  wa.s  to  retain  all  tlu>  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  atho* 
lie  sDViTnpns.  In  oasi- nf  his  <K'ath,  Po<lro  Gutierrez  was  to 
o<immand,  and.  ho  dvini;.  Ihodriiio  de  Es4'(die«1o.  The  boatcf 
tho  wreck  wa^  left  with  thiMn,  ti)  ))c  usihI  in  fishing  ;  a  varieCj 
of  seeds  tn  s«»w.  and  a  large  ijiiantity  of  articles  for  traffic, 
th:it  they  mi^ht  pnK'iirc  as  much  pdd  as  possible  against  the 
ailmiral's  return.* 

As  the  time  drew  nif;h  for  iiis  departure,  Col umbua  assem- 
1»]ed  those  who  were  to  remain  in  the  island,  and  made  them 
an  earnest  ad<ln>ss,  charging  them,  in  the  name  of  the  80ve^ 
ci<rns.  t<»  1)C  obedient  to  the  oflieer  Iet\  in  cf)mmand ;  to  main- 
tain the  utmost  respect  and  reverence  tor  the  cacique  Guacanft* 
pari  and  his  chieftains,  reeolleetinp  how  di-eply  they  were  in- 
debted to  his  pHtdness,  and  how  important  a  c«mtinunneo  of  it 
was  to  their  welfare.  To  \tc  circumspwt  in  their  interroune 
with  the  natives,  avoiding  disputes,  and  treating  them  always 
with  gentleness  and  justice  ;  and,  above  all,  being  discreet  in 
their  ectnduct  towards  the  Indian  women,  misconduct  in  this 
respect  being  the  frequent  s<itirce  cif  troubles  and  disaster!  in 
the  intercourse  with  sava«re  nations,  lie  wjimiHi  them,  mor^ 
over,  not  to  scatter  themselves  asunder,  but  t«»  keep  together, 


*  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.    Navarretc,  torn.  i.     Ilist  del 
cap.  83. 
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for  mutual  safety  ;  and  not  to  stray  beyond  the  friendly  terri- 
tory of  Guacanagari.  He  enjoined  it  upon  Arana,  and  the 
others  in  command,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  productions 
and  mines  of  the  island,  to  procure  gold  and  spices,  and  to 
seek  along  the  coast  a  better  situation  for  a  settlement,  the 
present  harbor  being  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  from  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  its  entrance. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1493,  Columbus  landed  to  take  a 
farewell  of  the  generous  cacique  and  his  chieflains,  intending 
the  next  day  to  set  sail.  He  gave  them  a  parting  feast  at  the 
house  devoted  to  his  use,  and  commended  to  their  kindness 
the  men  who  were  to  remain,  especially  Diego  de  Arana,  Pe- 
dro Gutierrez,  and  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  his  lieutenants,  as- 
suring the  cacique  that,  when  he  returned  from  Castilej  ho 
would  bring  abundance  of  jewels  more  precious  than  any  ho 
or  his  people  had  yet  seen.  The  worthy  Guacanagari  showed 
great  concern  at  the  idea  of  his  departure,  and  assured  him 
that,  as  to  those  who  remained,  he  would  furnish  them  with 
provisions,  and  render  them  every  service  in  his  power. 

Once  more  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an  idea  of  the  war- 
like prowess  of  the  white  men,  Columbus  caused  the  crews 
to  perform  skirmishes  and  mock-fights,  with  swords,  bucklers, 
lances,  cross-bows,  arquebuses,  and  cannon.  The  Indians  were 
astonished  at  the  keenness  of  the  swords,  and  at  the  deadly 
power  of  the  cross-bows  and  arquebuses ;  but  they  were  struck 
with  awe  when  the  heavy  Liombards  were  discharged  from 
the  fortress,  wrapping  it  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  shaking  the 
forest  with  th^jr  report,  and  shivering  the  trees  with  the  balls 
of  stone  used  in  artillery  in  those  times.  As  these  tremen- 
dous powers,  however,  were  all  to  be  employed  for  their 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COASTING  TOWARDS  THE  EASTEBN  END  OF  HISPANIOUL —MEET- 
ING WITH  PINZON.— AFFAIB  WITH  THE  NATIVES  AT  THE  GULF 
OF  SAMANA. 

[1498.] 

TT  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  Columbus  set  sail  from 
-■-  La  Navidad  on  his  return  to  Spain.  The  wind  being  light, 
it  was  necessary  to  tow  the  caravel  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
clear  of  the  reefs.  They  then  stood  eastward,  towards  a  lofty 
promontory  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  grass,  and 
shaped  like  a  tent,  having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a' 
towering  island,  being  connected  with  Hispaniola  by  a  low 
neck  of  land.  To  this  promontory  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  Monte  Christi,  by  w{^ich  it  is  still  known.  The  country 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  level,  but  further  inland 
rose  a  high  range  of  mountains,  well  wooded,  with  broad, 
fruitful  valleys  between  them,  watered  by  abundant  streams. 
The  wind  being  contrary,  they  were  detained  for  two  days 
in  a  large  bay  to  the  west  of  the  promontory.  On  the  6th, 
they  again  made  sail  with  a  land  breeze,  and,  weathering  the 
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cap(\  advanoii'il  ti-ii  It-aiiues,  when  the  wind  agftin  tnmed  lo 
Muw  trL*shIy  fr<ini  the  «a>t.  At  this  time  a  aailor,  sUtioiied 
at  tho  inost-hi-uJ  to  l<Nik  out  fur  nnrkft,  cried  out  that  be  be- 
hoM  th»  Pinta  at  a  Jistaiiot*.  The  ivrtainty  of  the  £^1  glad- 
«1on«'il  tho  heart  of  thi*  a«iiiiini],  and  had  an  animatiiig  efied 
throiiirhout  tho  ship;  f<>r  it  ^i;ts  a  jovful  event  to  the  marinen 
oni'o  iii«ire  to  niit-t  with  thrir  comrades,  and  to  have  a  eoiD> 
paiii<in  hark  in  thi-ir  viiy:i;:o  thri<ush  these  lonely  seaa. 

Till*  Pinta  rami*  ^i\Vi•l•|liIl:T  towards  them,  directly  before 
the  wiinl.  Tht>  aiJniiral  was  ih-sirous  of  having  a  conversatiOD 
with  Martin  Alonzi  Pinz<>n.  and  sc-cin^  that  all  attempt ni 
frniticss  fn>m  tih'  o>><«tina(.'V  nf  tho  adverse  wind,  and  thtt 
thtTo  wa^i  no  >afo  ani'hi>r;vi:i*  in  tiio  noii!h)HirhiHHl,  he  put  back 
to  tho  liav  a  littl>'  wist  of  Monto  Christi,  whithor  he  was  fol 
lowoil  by  tho  Pinta.  i  >n  ihi-ir  tir>t  inter viow,  Pinzon  endear* 
orod  to  exouso  his  disi-rtii^n,  alhiring  that  ho  had  been  com- 
pelled to  part  ooni{\niy  l>y  stress  of  weather,  and  had  evff 
since  boon  soekinij;  to  reji>in  thi*  a«huinil.  Cidumbus  listened 
passively  but  duhinusly  to  his  aptilosiies ;  and  the  Buspioioni 
he  had  ctnioeived  appeari"*!  t«>  be  warranted  by  subsequent  in- 
formation, lie  w:is  tnlil  tikat  Pinzt»n  had  Wen  excited  by  a^ 
counts  given  him  by  <ino  (if  tho  Indians  on  bi»:ird  of  his  vessel 
of  a  regi«in  to  tho  Ciistward.  abonnJing  in  |Ti»Id.  Taking  ad- 
vantage, thcrof  ire,  of  tho  superior  s:iiling  of  his  vessel,  he  had 
worked  to  windward,  when  tiio  other  ships  had  been  obliged 
to  put  bock,  and  haJ  sought  tij  bo  tho  first  to  discover  and 
enjoy  this  golden  region.  After  separating  from  his  conipan* 
iona  he  had  been  entangleil  for  sevfral  days  among  a  cluster 
'^nudl  islands,  supposed  to  have  Ixn^n  tho  Caicos,  but  hadal 
b  heen  guided  by  the  Indians  to  Ilispaniola.     Here  hi 
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remamed  three  weeks,  trading  with  the  natives  in  the  river 
already  mentioned,  and  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  one  half  of  which  he  retained  as  captain,  the  rest  he 
divided  among  his  men  to  secure  their  fidelity  and  secrecy. 

Such  were  the  particulars  privately  related  to  Columbus ; 
who,  however,  repressed  his  indignation  at  this  flagrant  breach 
of  duty,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  remainder  of  his 
voyage  with  any  altercations  with  Pinzon,  who  had  a  power* 
ful  party  of  relatives  and  townsmen  in  the  armament.  To 
such  a  degree,  however,  was  his  confidence  in  his  confederates 
impaired,  that  he  determined  to  return  forthwith  to  Spain, 
though,  under  other  circumstances,  ho  would  have  been 
tempted  to  explore  the  coast  in  hopes  of  freighting  his  ships 
with  treasure.* 

The  boats  were  accordingly. dispatched  to  a  large  river, 
in  the  neighborhood,  to  procure  a  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
for  the  voyage.  This  river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Yaqui, 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  and  throws  itself  into 
the  bay  ;  receiving,  in  its  course,  the  contributions  of  various 
minor  streams.  Many  particles  of  gold  were  perceived  among 
the  sands  at  its  mouth,  and  others  were  found  adhering  to  the 
hoops  of  the  water  casks.f  Columbus  gave  it,  therefore,  the 
name  of  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden  Biver :  it  is  at  present 
called  the  Santiago. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  turtles  of  great  size.  Colum- 
bus also  mentions  in  his  journal  that  he  saw  three  mermaids 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 

t  Las  Gtsas  suggests  that  these  may  bare  been  particles  of  marcaslte, 
which  abounds  in  this  river,  and  in  the  other  streams  which  fall  from  the 
monntaint  of  Cibao.    Las  Gasas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  76. 
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which  elevatotl  thcmsolves  above  the  nirihoe  of  the  ic%  aaj 
ho  observes  that  he  had  biTore  seen  such  on  the  ooMfc  of 
Africa.  Ho  adds  that  thov  wore  bv  no  means  the  beeutifid 
)>ein^»  Uiat  they  ha<l  Invn  rfpn^*nted,  although  they  poewied 
some  traci's  of  the  human  countenance.  It  ia  auppoeed  thil 
these  nuiMt  have  Ix-cn  nianati,  or  sca^alves,  seen  indistincdj 
at  a  distamv ;  and  that  the  imagination  of  Col umbusy  disposed 
to  give  a  wonderful  rhanieter  to  every  thing  in  this  new 
world,  had  idvntifuMl  those  misshapen  animals  with  the  sixtfli 
of  ancient  story. 

On  the  evinin<;  of  the  l>th  January  they  again  made  sul, 
and  on  the  follnwinj*  day  arrivinl  at  the  river  where  Pinaoa 
hiul  Wu^n  trading,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Rio 
do  (iracia ;  but  it  t^^ok  the  a|>]M'Ilation  of  its  original  dit* 
covorer,  and  long  om tinned  to  Ik*  known  as  the  river  of  Mar- 
tin Alonzo.*  Tlie  natives  of  this  plaee  complained  that  Pin- 
zon,  on  his  ])rovious  visit,  had  vitdently  carried  off  four  men 
and  two  girls,  llie  ailrniral,  fmding  they  were  retained  on 
board  of  the  Pinta  to  be  carried  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slavei) 
ordered  them  to  be  ininiediatoly  restored  to  their  homes,  witk 
many  pn^ents,  and  well  elothiHl,  to  atone  for  the  wrong  thej 
had  experienced.  This  restitution  was  made  with  great  unwill- 
ingness, and  many  high  words,  on  the  part  of  Pinzon. 

Tho  wind  being  favorable,  fiir  in  these  regions  the  tnde 
wind  is  often  alternated  during  autunm  and  winter  by  north- 
westerly breezes,  they  continued  c«  casting  the  island,  until  they 
came  to  a  high  and  beautiful  headland,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Capo  del  Enamorado,  or  the  Lover^s  Cape,  but  whidi 

*  It  is  now  called  Porto  Caballo.  but  the  surrounding  plain  is  csM 
the  Bavsnaa  of  Martin  Alonio.— T.  S.  IIenkkkn. 
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at  present  is  known  as  Cape  Cabron.  A  little  beyond  this, 
they  anchored  in  a  bay,  or  rather  gul^  three  leagues  in  breadth, 
and  extending  so  far  inland,  that  Columbus  at  first  supposed 
it  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  Hispaniola  from  some  other 
land.  On  landing,  they  found  the  natives  quite  different  from 
the  g^itle  and  pacific  people  hitherto  met  with  on  this  island. 
They  were  of  a  ferocious  aspect,  and  hideously  painted.  Their 
hair  was  long,  tied  behind,  and  decorated  with  the  feathers  of 
parrots  and  other  birds  of  gaudy  plumage.  Some  were  armed 
with  war-clubs  ;  others  had  bows  of  the  length  of  those  used 
by  the  English  archers,  with  arrows  of  slender  reeds,  pointed 
with  hard  wood,  or  tipped  with  bone  or  the  tooth  of  a  fish. 
^  Their  swords  were  of  palm-wood,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron ; 
not  sharp,  but  broad,  nearly  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers, 
and  capable,  with  one  blow,  of  cleaving  through  a  helmet  to 
the  very  brains.*  Though  thus  prepared  for  cdtnbat,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  molest  the  Spaniards ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  sold  them  two  of  their  bows  and  several  of  their  arrows, 
and  one  of  them  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  on  board  of  the 
admiral's  ship. 

Columbus  was  persuaded,  from  the  ferocious  looks  and 
hardy  imdaunted  manner  of  this  wild  warrior,  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  of  the  nation  of  Caribs,  so  much  dreaded 
throughout  these  seas,  and  that  the  gulf  in  which  he  was  an- 
chored must  be  a  strait  separating  their  island  from  Hispan- 
iola. Qp  inquiring  of  the  Indian,  however,  he  still  pointed  to 
the  east,  as  the  quarter  where  lay  the  Caribbean  islands.  He 
spoke  also  of  an  island,  called  Mantinino,  which  Columbus 

•  Us  Ouu,  EkL  Ind.,  m>.  L  cap.  77,  M& 
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fancied  him  to  say  was  peopled  merely  by  women,  vlio  t» 
criviHl  the  (aribs  anum^  them  onec  a  year,  for  tlienkeof 
continuing  the  jKjpuIatiun  of  their  isLuid.  All  the  male  pro- 
p>iiy  ri>siilting  from  such  visits  were  delivered  to  the  lathoi^ 
the  female  remained  with  the  mothers. 

This  Amaz(»nian  i>land  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
course  uf  the  voyages  of  (^)lumllus,  mid  is  another  of  histetf 
delusions,  to  bo  explained  by  the  work  of  Marco  Polo.  Tint 
traveller  di-s^Tibed  two  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  OM 
inhabited  solely  by  wumcn,  the  other  by  mca,  between  vhick 
a  similar  intercourse  subsisted  ;  *  and  C<»lumbus,  supponng 
hinisi^^If  in  that  vieinity,  easily  interpreted  the  signa  of  the 
Indians  t«>  coini'ide  with  the  descriptions  u^  the  Venetian. 

Having  regaled  the  warrior,  and  made  him  various  pres- 
ents, the  a<1miral  sent  him  «»n   shore,  in  hopes,  through  hii 
mediation,  ^C  opi^ning  a  trade  f(»r  gi»ld  with  his  companioii& 
As  the  boat  approa4.'hed  the  land,  u])wards  of  fit\y  savageik 
armed  with  b«iws  ami  arn>\\s,  viar-i'lubs,  and  javelins,  were 
seen  lurking  among  the  tree».     On  a  word  troni  the  Indisn 
who  was  in  the  bi>at.  they  laid  by  tluir  arms  and  came  forth 
to  xncHL't  the  Spiinianls.     The  latter,  a«vording  to  dircctioDi 
from  the  admiral,  endeavored  to  purchase  several  of  their 
weapons,  to  take  as  curiosities  to  Spain.     The}*  parted  with 
two  of  their  bows;  but,  suddenly  c»oneeiving  some  distruf^ 
or  thinking   to  overpower  this  handful   of  strangers,  they 
rushed  to  the  place  where  they  hiul  lell  their  weajKiDs,  snatched 
them  up,  and  returned  with  cords,  as  if  to  bind  the  SpanioHx 
Uie  latter  immediately  attacked  them,  wounded  two,  put  the 

•  Vsico  Polo,  book  ill  chap.  84  ;  Eng.  edit,  of  Manden. 
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rest  to  flight,  and  would  have  pursued  them,  but  were  re« 
strained  by  the  pilot  who  commanded  the  boat.  This  was  the 
first  contest  with  the  Indians,  and  the  first  time  that  native 
blood  was  shed  by  the  white  men  in  this  new  world.  Colum- 
bus was  grieved  to  see  all  his  exertions  to  maintain  an  ami- 
cable intercourse  vain :  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea, 
however,  that  if  these  were  Caribs,  or  frontier  Indians  of  war- 
like character,  they  would  be  inspired  with  a  dread  of  the  force 
and  weapons  of  the  white  men,  and  be  deterred  firom  molesting 
the  little  garrison  of  Fort  Nativity.  The  fact  was,  that  these 
were  of  a  Ix^ld  and  hurdy  race,  inhabiting  a  mountainous 
district  called  Ciguay,  extending  five  and  twenty  leagues  along 
the  coast,  and  several  leagues  into  the  interior.  They  differed 
in  language,  look,  and  manners  from  the  other  natives  of  the 
island,  and  had  the  rude,  but  independent  and  vigorous  char- 
acter of  mountaineers. 

Their  frank  and  bold  spirit  was  evinced  on  the  day  after 
the  skirmish,  when  a  multitude  appearing  on  the  beach,  the 
admiral  sent  a  large  party,  well  armed,  on  shore  in  the  boat. 
The  natives  approached  as  freely  and  confidently  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  neither  did  they  betray,  throughout 
their  subsequent  intercourse,  any  signs  of  lurking  fear  or 
dimity.  The  cacique  who  ruled  over  the  neighboring  country 
was  on  the  shore.  He  sent  to  the  boat  a  string  of  beads 
formed  of  small  stones,  or  rather  of  the  hard  part  of  shells, 
which  the  Spaniards  understood  to  be  a  token  and  assurance 
of  amity ;  but  they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  full  meaning 
of  this  symbol,  the  wampum  belt,  the  pledge  of  peace,  held 
sacred  among  the  Indians.  The  chieftain  followed  shortly 
Vol.  L— 11» 
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af\er,  untJ  cutiriii<|;  the  boat  with  only  three  attendantai  wm 
Cull ve veil  im  board  of  the  caravel. 

This  fraiik  uiid  confiding  conduct,  so  indicatiTe  of  a  ham 
and  generous  nature,  was  properly  appreciated  by  Columbui; 
he  received  the  cacique  cordially,  set  before  him  a  ooUatiaB 
such  as  the  caravel  aifordiHl,  particularly  biacuiti  and  IkxmJi 
which  were  great  dainties  with  the  Indians,  and  after  riiowiBg 
him  the  w<inder8  of  the  ve.ssi'l,aiid  making  him  and  his  attend- 
ants many  presents,  si-nt  tlii^in  to  land  highly  gratified.  Hm 
ri'sideiiee  of  the  eoi-if^iie  was  at  such  a  distance  that  he  cotdd 
not  repeat  his  visit ;  )mt,  as  a  tiiken  of  high  regard,  he  aeiil 
to  the  admiral  his  coronet  of  gold.  In  speaking  of  these  iao- 
dents,  the  historians  of  (\)]uinbns  have  made  no  mention  of 
the  name  of  this  mountain  chief;  he  was  doubtless  the  asBM 
who,  a  few  years  afterwanls,  appears  in  the  history  of  ths 
island  under  the  name  of  Mayonabex,  cacique  of  the  Cigusy* 
ans,  and  will  be  found  ocipilttin^  himself  with  valor,  frank- 
ness, and  ma<nianimity,  under  the  most  trying  circumstanoea 

Columbus  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the  bay,  during 
which  time  the  most  frii-ndly  inten'oiirse  prevailed  with  the 
natives,  who  brought  cotton,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetaUei^ 
but  still  maintained  their  warri«)r  character,  being  alwayi 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Four  young  Indians  gave  sock 
interesting  accounts  of  the  islands  situated  to  the  east,  that  Cth 
lumbus  determined  to  touch  there  on  his  way  to  Spain,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  accompany  him  as  guides.  Taking  ad\'antsgs 
of  a  favorable  wind,  therefore,  he  sailed  before  daylight  on  the 
10th  of  January  from  this  bay,  to  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  skirmish  with  the  natives,  ho  gave  the  name  of  Grolfo  di 
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las,  or  the  Gulf  of  Arrows,  but  which  is  now  known 
ame  of  the  Gulf  of  Samana. 

leaving  the  bay,  Columbus  at  first  steered  to  the 
t,  in  which  direction  the  young  Indians  assured  him 
1  find  the  island  of  the  Caribs,  and  that  of  Mantinino, 
e  of  the  Amazons ;  it  being  his  desire  to  take  several 
stives  of  each,  to  present  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
Iling  about  sixteen  leagues,  however,  his  Indian  guides 

their  opinion,  and  pointed  to  the  southeast.  This 
ave  brought  him  to  Porto  Rico,  which,  in  fact,  was 
mong  the  Indians  as  the  island  of  Carib.  The  admiral 
.tely  shifled  sail,  and  stood  in  this  direction.  He  had 
x^ed  two  leagues,  however,  when  a  most  favorable 
prang  up  for  the  voyage  to  Spain.  He  observed  a 
[athering  on  the  countenances  of  the  sailors,  as  they 

from  the  homeward  route.  Reflecting  upon  the  little 
bad  upon  the  feelings  and  affections  of  these  men,  the 
linate  spirit  they  had  repeatedly  evinced,  the  uncer- 
r  the  good  faith  of  Pinzon,  and  the  leaky  condition  of 
I,  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause.  As  long  as  he 
dd  his  return,  the  whole  fate  of  his  discovery  was  at 
y  of  a  thousand  contingencies,  and  an  adverse  accident 
ury  himself  his  crazy  barks,  and  all  the  records  of 
ige  forever  in  the  ocean.  Repressing,  therefore,  the 
iclination  to  seek  further  discoveries,  and  determined  to 
lat  he  had  already  made  beyond  the  reach  of  accident, 
more  shifled  sail,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  crews,  and 

his  course  for  Spain.* 

nal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  torn.  L  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  L 
Hiat  del  Almirante,  cap.  84,  85. 
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SETUBN  yOTAOE.*yiOLENT  STOUMS.- ARRIVAL   AT  THE    ASOU 

[1493.] 

npiTE  trade-wir.ds  which  had  IxK^n  so  propitious  to  ColumlMi 
•^  on  his  outward  voyii^o,  wore  equally  adverse  to  him  n 
his  rt'turn.  llio  f;ivc»ral>lu  brcvzi'  soon  died  awav,  ui 
thn»ughuut  the  reiiiaindtT  of  January  there  was  a  preYikMi 
of  liglit  winds  fri»m  the  eastward,  which  prevented  any  gnti 
progress.  lie  was  freiiuontly  dt'tuini\l  dso  by  the  b«d  tsiliig 
of  the  Pinta,  tlic  foremast  of  whieli  was  so  defective  that  it 
could  carry  but  little  sail.  Tlie  weather  continued  mild  tai 
pleasant,  and  the  sea  so  calm,  that  the  Indians  whom  tky 
were  taking  to  Spain  would  frequently  plunge  into  the  witar, 
and  swim  about  the  ships.  Tliey  saw  many  tunny  fish,  one  of 
which  they  killed,  as  likewise  a  large  shark  ;  these  gave  tlwmi 
temporary  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  they  soon  began  to 
stand  in  need,  their  sea  stock  being  reduced  to  bread  and  wiM 
and  Agi  peppers,  which  last  they  had  learnt  from  the  TniliMi 
to  use  as  an  important  article  of  food. 

In  the  early  part  of  Fi'bruary,  having  run  to  about  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  nnd  got  out  of  the  tnck 
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swept  by  the  trade-winds,  they  had  more  favorable  breezes, 
and  were  enabled  to  steer  direct  for  Spain.  From  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  their  course,  the  pilots  became  perplexed  in 
their  reckonings,  differing  widely  among  themselves,  and  still 
more  widely  from  the  truth.  Columbus,  beside  keeping  a 
careful  reckoning,  was  a  vigilant  observer  of  those  indications 
furnished  by  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the  sky  ;  the  fate  of  himself 
and  his  ships,  in  the  unknown  r^ons  which  he  traversed, 
often  depended  upon  these  observations ;  and  the  sagacity  at 
which  he  arrived,  in  deciphering  the  signs  of  the  elements, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  common  seamen  as  something  almost 
supernatural.  In  the  present  instance,  he  noticed  where  the 
great  bands  of  floating  weeds  commenced,  and  where  they 
finished ;  and  in  emerging  from  among  them,  concluded  him- 
self to  be  in  about  the  same  d^ree  of  longitude  as  when  he 
encountered  them  on  his  outward  voyage;  that  is  to  say, 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  west  of  Ferro.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  Vicente  Ya&es  Pinzon,  and  the  pilots  Ruiz 
and  Bartolomeo  Roldan,  who  were  on  board  of  the  admiral's 
ship,  examined  the  charts  and  compared  their  reckonings  to 
determine  their  situation,  but  could  not  come  to  any  agree- 
ment. They  all  supposed  themselves  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifly  leagues  nearer  Spain  than  what  Columbus  believed 
to  be  the  true  reckoning,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira, 
whereas  he  knew  them  to  be  nearly  in  a  direction  for  the 
Axores.  He  suffered  them,  however,  to  remain  in  their  error, 
and  even  added  to  their  perplexity,  that  they  might  retain  but 
a  confused  idea  of  the  voyage,  and  he  alone  possess  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  route  to  the  newly-discovered  countries.* 

*  Lu  Cans,  EHsi.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  10. 
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'.•.'■r-*h- .:..  :h- ::..    r    ;--:*  '.:.:.  :     t  •-ovs.     F*»r  thr\«  daT% 
lh<-;.  !.iV  v..  -Ji.-i.  J.-'    iv-.l  ■:    ujh  :■•  kt^p  them  above  tbt 
«a'.«->;   K-'.  •!.•   !•  r:  j- -t  <'.ii  a  ..-r:ii  ririnj.  thi"»y  wMt?  oUv^ 
%;rairt  to  v  u  1   '!»■:<:•    tiic  v^.iiil.     llu-   Pinta  was  soon  M 
iii;;ht  of  in  th*r  iJaiki.r^s  <>t*  t!.*-  i:iji.t.     Tho  admiral  kept  « 
rnijrii  an  j^fK^'thlt-  t<i  tLt-  iicrttu-a^t,  tn  apprnai'h  the  coiast  of 
M|rtiin,  ftfiri  ni.vli*  siL'^i;ul  ]i::lits  at  the  most-hoad  for  the  Pinti 
t#i  tUi  the  Mtrric,  and  t"  k(t|i  ii;  (•••nipany.    The  lattor,  howerer, 
frv#m  iIm;  wfakn«*hs  of  licr  fori-miist.  ifulJ  n«*t  hold  the 
ami  wan  ohlif^cil  to  s«.-uJ  iH-furf  it,  tlircvtly  north.     For 
liffia  ahc  ntfiliffl  to  the  si^Mials  <if  tho  admiral,  but  her  ligiitt 
glflamwl  mon;  and  mmv.  tlistant,  until  they  ceaaud  entirdv, 
IMHhing  mure  wuk  nvvn  of  htT. 
■liimbiM  continued  to  scud  uU  night,  full  of  forehodingi 
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he  fate  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  fears  for  the  safety  of 
;  of  Pinzon.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  sea  presented  a 
htful  waste  of  wild  broken  waves,  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
» ;  he  looked  round  anxiously  for  the  Pinta,  but  she  was 
rhere  to  be  seen.  He  now  made  a  little  sail,  to  keep  his 
sel  ahead  of  the  sea,  lest  its  huge  waves  should  break  over 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  wind  and  the  waves  rose  with  it, 
throughout  a  dreary  day,  the  helpless  bark  was  driven 
ig  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Seeing  all  human  skill  baffled  and  confounded,  Columbus 
eavored  to  propitiate  heaven  by  solemn  vows  and  acts  of 
ance.  By  his  orders,  a  number  of  beans,  equal  to  the 
iber  of  persons  on  board,  were  put  into  a  cap,  on  one  of 
ch  was  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Each  of  the  crew  made 
3W,  that,  should  he  draw  forth  the  marked  bean,  he  would 
ie  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe, 
ring  a  wax  taper  of  five  pounds'  weight.  The  admiral  was 
first  to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  him.  From 
b  moment  he  considered  himself  a  pilgrim,  bound  to  per- 
n  the  vow.  Another  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  way,  for  a 
^image  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  fell 
•n  a  seaman  named  Pedro  de  Villa,  and  the  admiral  engaged 
bear  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  A  third  lot  was  also 
)  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Clara  de  Moguer,  to  perform  a 
iom  mass,  and  to  watch  all  night  in  the  chapel,  and  this 
twise  fell  upon  Columbus. 

The  tempest  still  raging  with  unabated  violence,  the  ad- 
td  and  all  the  mariners  made  a  vow,  that,  if  spared, 
srever  they  first  landed,  they  would  go  in  procession  bare- 
jed  and  in  their  shirts,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanks- 
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j^iviiiiis  ill  si'iiii'  chiinh  »l<'Jifati'<l  io  ihc  Holy  VirgiD. 
tht'sc  ^iiiiM'ul  art^  i»r  i>p>|»itiatii>n,  vurli  ttiie  niado  his  privite 
vow,  li'iiiil'.iiir  liiMiM-If  ti»  SMiiio  |)il;^riiii.%'o,  or  vigil,  or  other 
ritr  uf  }u'nltrii(<' aii'l  tli:iiikN;ri\ iu^r  at  his  fuvurite  shrine.  TIm 
ln'iivons,  liowi'ViT,  siMMin'il  ilral'  to  t'.u'if  v«»ws  ;  the  sU»rra  grew 
still  iiu»re  will!  aii<l  t'r'.L;litriil,  ainl  fai-h  man  gave  himself  np 
for  lost.  The  i]aii<^i  r  of  the  ^llil>  uas  aiiuiiu'iititl  by  the  want 
of  ballast,  the  <-iiiiNiiin|itiMii  nf  the  viatiT  ainl  pn»visions  having 
ligliti-iu'ii  lirr  s«i  iiiiii-!i.  tii.it  ^lu•  mlli'il  and  tossi-d  aliout  at  the 
nuTov  <»f  the  \va\«'s.  Ti»  niimlv  this,  aiitl  to  rtMuK*r  her  mow 
stiiiiiv,  the  admiral  onliTid  tjiat  all  the  I'liipty  casks  should 
Ik*  TiIUmI  witli  st-a-wati-r,  wliirli  in  stiiiii*  nua^uro  gave  reliefl 

Duriiii;  tliiN  l>>u^  and  awful  ton tliot  of  the  tdrinonts,  tha 
mind  of  ('•■lumiuis  was  a  I'li-v  U*  the  m«»st  distressing  anxietv. 
ITefoan-d  that  tlu-  Pinta  had  funndcri-il  in  tin*  stiiriii.  lusuch 
(■:tsi'  tlh»  "wii'»li'  hiNt«»rv  ol'iiis  diM-i'Vcrv.  tlif  snTct  of  the  New 
World,  df|M-iiiii*il  n|»'»n  his  nwij  trrMi-  l>ark,  and  one  surge  ef 
the  iKvan  miLdit  l»iiry  it  I'Mn-viT  in  (dilivion.  The  tumult  of 
his  thoughts  may  1»>*  ju«li;i-d  fri>in  his  nwn  letter  to  the  sore* 
n-i^ns.  "I  t'.)nld  liavo  snp|»«irti'«l  tliis  evil  fortune  with  le» 
priif,"  siiid  he,  "  IukI  my  person  alMiu*  lu-en  in  jetipardv,  since 
I  am  d'-btor  for  my  lite  U}  the  supreme  Creator,  and  have  at 
other  times  been  within  a  Mep  i»(  death.  liUt  it  was  a  cause 
of  infinite  sorn^w  and  tn»ulile.  to  think  that,  after  having 
been  illuminated  from  (»n  hi^di  witii  taith  and  certainty  to 
undertiko  this  entiTprise,  at'^er  havinir  vi<-toriouslv  achieved 
it,  and  when  on  the  ]ii^int  i»t*  ennvincim;  my  opponents,  and 
securing  to  your  hi;jhnesses  ^reat  glory  and  vast  increase  of 
dominions,  it  should  please  thi*  divin«.»  Majesty  to  defeat  all  by 
my  death.     It  would  havu  licen  more  su])portable  also,  had  1 
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not  been  accompanied  by  others  who  had  been  drawn  on  by 
my  persuasions,  and  who,  in  their  distress,  cursed  not  only 
the  hour  of  their  coming,  but  the  fear  inspired  by  my  words 
which  prevented  their  turning  back,  as  they  had  at  various 
times  determined.  Above  all,  my  grief  was  doubled  when  I 
thought  of  my  two  sons,  whom  I  had  left  at  school  in  Cor- 
dova, destitute,  in  a  strange  land,  without  any  testimony  of 
the  services  rendered  by  their  father,  which,  if  known,  might 
have  inclined  your  highnesses  to  befriend  them.  And  al- 
though, on  the  one  hand,  I  was  comforted  by  faith  that  the 
Deity  would  not  permit  a  work  of  such  great  exaltation  to 
bis  church,  wrought  through  so  many  troubles  and  contradic- 
tions, to  remain  imperfect ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  reflected 
on  my  sins,  as  a  punishment  for  which  he  might  intend  that 
I  should  be  deprived  of  the  glory  which  would  redound  to  me 
in  this  world."* 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  an  expedient 
suggested  itself,  by  which,  though  ho  and  his  ships  should 
perish,  the  glory  of  his  achievement  might  survive  to  his 
name,  and  its  advantages  be  secured  to  his  sovereigns.  He 
wrote  on  parchment  a  brief  account  of  his  voyage  and  dis- 
covery, and  of  his  having  token  possession  of  the  newly-found 
lands  in  the  name  of  their  catholic  majesties.  This  he  sealed 
and  directed  to  the  king  and  queen ;  superscribing  a  promise 
of  a  thousand  ducats  to  whosoever  should  deliver  the  packet 
unopened.  He  then  wrapped  it  in  a  waxed  cloth,  which  ho 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cake  of  wax,  and  enclosing  the  whole 
in  a  lai^  barrel,  threw  it  into  the  sea,  giving  his  men  to  sup- 
poM  he  was  performing  some  religious    vow.     Lest    this 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  86. 
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iiiriiK  trial  ith<iuld  nevor  n-ach  the  land,  ho  eocloaed  a  copy  mi 
similar  luaiinor,  anil  platiil  it  upon  the  poop,  ao  that,  diovli 
tlio  i'aravi-l  U>  sM-:iII(»Hcd  up  l»y  the  vaveSy  the  barrel' migll 
HtKit  titFuiiil  siirxivo. 

llioso  prii'autions  in  »omc  measure  mitigated  his  atunetr, 
aii'l  he  was  still  ninri'  n-lievt^l  when,  after  heavy  ahowo^ 
xluiv  :ippoari'<1  at  siniM't  a  streak  of  eU^r  sky  in  the  wel^ 
pxini;  liMpis  that  tli<'  viind  w:is  alwnit  to  shift  to  that  qnartv. 
'llirsf  linpos  Mi-re  4'iintlrnieil,  a  favorable  broeie  suooeeMi 
hut  the  sea  still  ran  so  hiirh  and  tuinaltuiiusly,  that  little  wl 
oiiiM  he  i-arrini  in  th<'  ni^ht. 

<  >n  tilt'  ni'>ri)iiii:  of  tlie  l.Vh.  at  davhreak,  the  err  of  lad 
was  >;i\cn  hv  Kni  <ian-i:i,  a  mariner  in  the  main-top.  TW 
transpnrts  nf  the  erew,  at  «»nc<^  more  ^lining  sight  of  the  Old 
Win'M,  Men'  alnuM  njual  to  lh«»s«»  exjK^rionced  on  first  bfr 
hiililinii  tlu'  Nfw.  'Wv  land  Imre  east-northeast,  directlv  ow 
the  |»n»w  «it*  the  earavd  ;  ami  the  usual  diversity  of  opinka 
eoneiTnin*;  it  arose  nmoi]«r  the  pilots,  (^no  thought  it  tke 
islanil  i»t'  Madt-ira ;  another  tlu'  nn-k  of  Cintra  near  Lisbon; 
the  most  p:irt,  ilenMVed  by  tlu'ir  ardt-nt  wishes,  placed  it  neir 
Spain.  Columbus,  however,  from  his  ])rivatc  reckonings  and 
observations,  iH»neluded  it  to  1h»  ano  of  the  Azores.  A  nearer 
approach  proved  it  ti>  \h*  an  island  :  it  was  but  live  leaguct 
distant,  and  the  voyagers  were,  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  assurance  of  Kpeeiliiy  iK'iipj  in  port,  when  the  wind 
▼eered  again  to  the  east -northeast,  blowing  directly  from  the 
Itad,  while  a  heavy  sea  kept  rolling  from  the  west. 

For  two  days  they  hovered  in  sight  (»f  the  island,  vainly 

tiviBg  to  reach  it,  or  to  arrive  at  another  island  of  wluck 

>0fat  glimpses  oocasiunally  through  the  mist  and  itA 
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of  the  tempest.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  they  approached 
8o  near  the  first  island  as  to  cast  anchor,  but  parting  their 
cable,  had  to  put  to  sea  again,  where  they  remained  beating 
about  until  the  following  morning,  when  they  anchored  under 
shelter  of  its  northern  side.  For  several  days,  Columbus  had 
been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  and  anxiety,  as  scarcely  to 
take  food  or  repose.  Although  suffering  greatly  from  a  gouty 
affection  to  which  he  was  subject,  yet  he  had  maintained  his 
watchful  post  on  deck,  exposed  to  wintry  cold,  to  the  pelting 
of  the  storm,  and  the  drenching  surges  of  the  sea.  It  was 
not  until  the  night  of  the  17th,  that  he  got  a  little  sleep,  more 
from  the  exhaustion  of  nature  than  from  any  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Such  were  the  diflidulties  and  perils  which  attended 
his'  return  to  Europe :  had  one-tenth  part  of  them  beset  his 
%nitw^ard  voyage,  his  timid  and  factions  crew  would  have  risen 
in  arms  against  the  enterprise,  and  he  never  would  have  dis- 
covered the  New  World. 
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CIIAVTEU    III. 


TBANsACTIuXs    AT    TlIK    INLAND    oF    ST. 


[H'.«:i.] 


0\  $4MiJin(!  th<>  l>«iat  to  land,  <\iliiiiil)ii:9  asoortained  the  wiaai 
to  he  i>t.  Mur\*s,  x\w  ui*»>{  s-nitlh-rn  of  the  Azi.ires,  and  i 
jMis^o<si«iii  nf  tiu-  «ro\vii  I  if  PoMujal.  The  inliabitants^  when 
thi-v  lM-h<'l«l  the  liirht  varavil  ri«liiiir  ut  anchor,  wcro astonislicd 
that  it  hail  Ih-c'ii  a)>l«.'  t<»  live  through  the  gale  which  had  raged 
fur  fit\ci-ii  <iavs  with  uiit>\ain|»li.'(l  fury  ;  ))ut  when  the}'  heard 
(rttin  the  h(i;it*s  «TfW  that  this  toiii{H*st-t«.»s«^d  vessel  brougSit 
tidings  of  a  straii^i*  cuiitrv  U'Voiid  tho  (»Ci-an,  thov  were  filled 
with  woiidor  and  curi<»sity.  To  the  iiK^iiiries  about  the  plaee 
whtTt?  the  caravt'l  mi^ht  aiii'h«»r  sooiirely,  they  replied  by 
pointing  out  a  harl)or  in  tlio  vicinity  ;  l»ut  prevailed  on  three 
of  the  mariners  to  remain  «in  shore,  and  gratify  them  widi 
further  jiartieulars  (»f  this  iinf>arallr']iMl  vt»yage. 

Tn  tlio  evening,  three  mt-n  nf  th*'  i^himl  hailed  the  caravel, 
and  a  ))out  l>ein<i  sent  for  them,  they  1>rought  on  board  fowli, 
liread.  and  various  rcfresihrnents,  from  Juan  de  Castaiiedl^ 
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governor  of  the  island,  who  claimed  an  acquaintance  with 
Columbus,  and  sent  him  many  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions. He  apologized  for  not  coming  in  person,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  distance  of  his  residence,  but 
promised  to  visit  the  caravel  the  next  morning,  bringing  fur 
ther  refreshments,  and  the  three  men,  whom  he  still  kept  with 
him  to  satisfy  his  extreme  curiosity  respecting  the  voyage. 
As  there  were  no  houses  on  the  neighboring  shore,  the  mes- 
sengers remained  on  board  all  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  Columbus  reminded  his  people 
of  their  vow  to  perform  a  pious  procession  at  the  first  place 
where  they  should  land.  On  the  neighboring  shore  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  was  a  small  hermitage  or  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  he  made  immediate  arrangements 
fur  the  performance  of  the  rite.  The  three  messengers,  on 
returning  to  the  village,  sent  a  priest  to  perform  mass,  and 
one-half  of  the  crew  landing,  walked  in  procession,  barefooted, 
and  in  their  shirts,  to  the  chapel ;  while  the  admiral  awaited 
their  return,  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  with  the  re- 
mainder. 

An  ungenerous  reception,  however,  awaited  the  poor  tem- 
pest-tossed mariners  on  their  first  return  to  the  abode  of  civil- 
ized men,  &r  different  from  the  sympathy  and  hospitality  they 
had  experienced  among  the  savages  of  the  New  World. 
Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
when  the  rabble  of  the  village,  horse  and  foot,  headed  by  the 
governor,  surrounded  the  hermitage  and  took  them  all  prison- 
ers. 

As  an  intervening  point  of  land  hid  the  hermitage  from 
the  view  of  the  caravel,  the  admiral  remained  in  ignorance  of 
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this  tmiisar'tion.  Whoii  cloven  r)\*lock  arrived  vithoat  the 
n'tiirn  «it'tlu-  |iili;riiiiN.  he  U^^raii  to  foar  that  they  were  detained 
)iv  the  l*«trtii^iifM'.  iir  that  thi*  l>o;it  had  btvii  sliattered  upon 
thi'  Mirfhi:ifi-n  ritik*^  \\iii«-h  Ininlcnil  the  island.  Wei|diin£ 
aiirhur.  th>  n  l*Mrr.  hi'  stuiMi  in  a  dinvtion  ti»  etinimand  a  riev 
of  til*'  rhapt-l  atul  tlu-  a<ljat>iiit  shore;  whonoo  he  beheld  i 
niiiiiUr  of'  ann<*<l  hurstiiuri.  w)io,  (listiionnting,  entered  the 
lioat  ami  iiiai)<-  t'lr  the  earavrl.  Th«'  adiuirars  anoient  sr-is^Jr 
riiiii**  til'  l*iirt!ii:iii'*«'  htistilitv  towanls  himself  and  his  enter|»ri- 
ses,  \\4'n'  iiriMp  tliaTi  1\  ri-\  ivnl ;  aiul  he  «»nliTi'd  his  men  to 
arm  thi-iiiM-lvrN,  lnit  to  kri  p  mit  "f  sitrht,  roailv  either  tod*- 
finl  thf  vi^-iil  m*  siMjirisr  I  he  1m. at.  The  latter,  however, 
a|>|in»ai-)iiil  in  a  ]>:i(-'.tir  inaiiiH-r.  the  •joveriior  r>f  the  island  was 
on  iHiai'il.  aihl,  •-••miTi:i  \vithiii  hail.  (liinan«li'd  it^siirance  of 
j»  ■rsi.nal  >at'«t\  in  ra^r  h  •  »»hMiiM  enter  the  earavel.  This  the 
admiral  naililv  iiii\*\  hut  the  l*««rtiiLruese  still  eon  tinned  at  a 
w.irv  di-^'a:.'- •.  'I'he  inili£!Tinti<>n  of  Cidunilnis  now  broke 
f'»rth  :  hi'  n  pr  a«'hed  th«*  ^•i\trn«  r  with  his  perfidv,  and  with 
the  wron^  he  did.  not  iinTely  to  the  Snani>h  ni«>nareh9,  but  to 
his  own  sr»viTfit;n,  hy  sneh  a  dislniunraMe  <Mitrape.  lie  in- 
form«d  him  of  his  dwn  rank  antl  di;rnity  ;  displayed  his  let- 
ters patiiit.  srah'il  with  tin*  royal  seal  of  (  astile,  and  threat 
eni  d  him  with  the  vt-nijfani-e  of  his  ;:overninent.  Castaiieds 
replied  in  a  \<'in  of  ««intemj»i  and  defianei*,  deelariiig  that  all 
he  had  ilnne  was  in  of^nf«»rmity  to  the  einumands  of  the  king 
his  soveniL'n. 

After  an  nnjirofita^de  alt.'nati.wi,  the  boat  returned  to 
sh<»re,  Iravinf;  <'i»lnm)uis  min-h  ptrj»h»xi'd  by  this  une.\i)ected 
hi'Stility,  ami  tearlul  that  a  war  mi^ht  have  bn»ken  out  be- 
tween Sfrtiin  and  Portii^ial,  tluring  his  absi-nee.     The  next  day 
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the  weather  became  so  tempestuotls  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  anchorage,  and  obliged  to  stand  to  sea  toward  the 
island  of  St  Michael.  For  two  days  the  ship  continued  beat- 
ing about  in  great  peril,  half  of  her  crew  being  detuned  on 
shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  on  board  being  landsmen 
and  Indians,  almost  equally  useless  in  difficult  navigation. 
Fortunately,  although  the  waves  ran  high,  there  were  none 
of  those  cross  seas  which  had  recently  prevailed,  otherwise, 
being  so  feebly  manned,  the  caravel  could  scarcely  have  lived 
through  the  storm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  weather  having  moderated, 
Columbus  returned  to  his  anchorage  at  St.  Mary's.  Shortly 
aflcr  his  arrival,  a  boat  came  ofi*,  bringing  two  priests  and  a 
notary.  Aflcr  a  cautious  parley  and  an  assurance  of  safety, 
they  came  on  board,  and  requested  a  sight  of  the  papers  of 
Columbus,  on  the  part  of  Castaiieda,  assuring  him  that  it  was 
the  disposition  of  the  governor  to  render  him  every  seririce  in 
his  power,  provided  he  really  sailed  in  service  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Columbus  supposed  it  a  manoeuvre  of  Castaiieda 
to  cover  a  retreat  from  the  hostile  position  he  had  assumed ; 
restraining  his  indignation,  however,  and  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor,  he  showed  his 
letters  of  commission,  which  satisfied  the  priests  and  the  no- 
tary. On  the  following  morning,  the  boat  and  mariners  were 
liberated.  The  latter,  during  their  detention,  had  collected 
information  from  the  inhabitants  which  elucidated  the  conduct 
of  Castaiieda. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  jealous  lest  the  expedition  of  Colum- 
bus might  interfere  with  his  own  discoveries,  had  sent  orders 
to  his  commanders  of  islands  and  distant  ports  to  seize  and 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

▲BBIVAL  AT  P0ETU0AL.-VI8IT  TO  THB  GOUBT. 

[1498.] 

COLUMBUS  remained  two  days  longer  at  the  island  of  St. 
Mary's,  endeavoring  to  take  in  wood  and  ballast,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  heavy  surf  which  broke  upon  the  shore. 
The  wind  veering  to  the  south,  and  being  dangerous  for  ves- 
sels at  anchor  off  the  island,  but  favorable  for  the  voyage  to 
Spain,  he  set  sail  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  had  pleasant 
weather  until  the  27th,  when,  being  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leagues  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  again  encountered 
contrary  gales  and  a  boisterous  sea.     His    fortitude  was 
scarcely  proof  against  these  perils  and  delays,  which  appeared 
to  increase,  the  nearer  he  approached  his  home ;  and  he  could 
not  help  uttering  a  complaint  at  thus  being  repulsed,  as  it 
were,  "  from  the  very  door  of  the  house."     He  contrasted  the 
rude  storms  which  raged  about  the  coasts  of  the  old  world, 
with  the  genial   airs,  the  tranquil   seas,  and  balmy  weather 
which   he  supposed  perpetually  to  prevail  about  the  coun- 
tries he  had  discovered.     **  Well/'  says  he,  '^  may  the  sacred 
Vol.  I.— 13 
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thi^iiloirisins  an<l  s.i:;<>  pliilositphors  dcH'Iaro  that  the  terrcstriil 
pnnitlisi-  i^  in  thi*  iittrniiust  i>\t remit y  of  the  East^  for  it  u  the 
most  tc'mjH'riilr  of  n-jiioiis."' 

AtU*r  r\(H-r'uiuiiig  M-vrnil  days  of  stormy  and  advene 
wratlirr,  alniiit  iiiitliii^iit  on  Saturday  the  2d  of  March,  the 
oaravol  mus  struck  h\  u  s(|iiall  of  wind,  whioh  rt*nt  all  hor  sailsy 
anil  (*<»ntiinrin;r  tt»  Mow  with  rrsistlrss  violence,  obliged  her  to 
scud  under  )>ark*  ]Milf<«,  threatening  her  eai-h  moment  with  dcs* 
truetlon.  In  this  hour  nt'  darkness  aiul  peril,  the  crew  again 
caUcMl  u|)«>n  the  aid  <•(*  Ilcavm.  A  l«>t  was  east  for  the  pcrform- 
amv  ot*a  harrt*i>otcd  pilirrinui^'e  t(»  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de 
la  C*ueva  in  IIui  Iva, and,  as  usual,  the  lot  tl-U  ii[»i>n  Columbus. 
There  was  sonielhinj;  sin^rwlar  in  th»'  rerurrem-e  of  this  circuni- 
stanee.  L:is  C\is.-is  ih'\(»utl\  ronsidiTs  it  as  nn  intimation  from 
the  Deitv  to  the  ailmiral  that  these  sti»nns  were  ull  on  his  ao 

* 

eount,  to  huniiiK-  his  pride^and  prevent  his  arrogating  to  him- 
self* the  ^lory  ot*  a  disiovrry  whirh  was  the  work  of  God,  and 
for  whieh  he  had  nienlv  been  ehosm  as  an  instninicnt.* 

m 

Various  si«rns  appraretl  otMhe  viiinity  of  land,  which  they 
8upp«>sed  must  he  tin*  coast  of  Pnrtu«:al  :  the  tempest,  however, 
increased  to  such  a  decree,  that  tliey  dtiubted  whether  any  of 
them  w«Mil«l  survive  to  reach  a  pt>rt.  The  wh«de  crow  made 
a  vow,  in  case  tlieir  lives  wcn*  sparetl,  to  fast  upon  broad  and 
water  the  follow ing  Saturday.  The  turhulcn«-o.  of  the  cKunents 
was  still  gre^iter  in  the  course  «>('  the  following  night.  The 
sea  was  broken,  wild,  and  mountainous;  at  one  moment  the 
light  caravel  was  t(»ssed  high  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment 
acemcd  sinking  in  a  yawning  uln  ss.    The  rain  at  times  ft:ll  in 

*  Las  C&aaSj  Ulst.  Iiid.,  lib.  i.  cap.  73. 
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torrents, — and  the  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  pealed  from 
various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  first  watch  of  this  fearful  night,  the  seamen  gave  the 
usually  welcome  cry  of  land,  but  it  now  only  increased  the 
general  alarm.  They  knew  not  where  they  were,  nor  where 
to  look  for  a  harbor ;  they  dreaded  being  driven  on  shore,  or 
dashed  upon  rocks ;  and  thus  the  very  land  they  had  so  ear- 
nestly desired  was  a  terror  to  them.  Taking  in  sail,  therefore, 
they  kept  to  sea  as  much  as  possible,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  morning  light. 

At  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  March,  they  found  themselves 
off  the  rock  of  Cintra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Though 
entertaining  a  strong  distrust  of  the  good-will  of  Portugal, 
the  still  prevailing  tempest  lefl  Columbus  no  alternative  but 
to  run  in  for  shelter ;  he  accordingly  anchored  about  three 
o'clock,  opposite  to  the  Rastello,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crew, 
who  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  escape  from  so  many 
perils. 

The  inhabitants  came  off  from  various  parts  of  the  shore, 
congratulating  them  upon  what  they  considered  a  miraculous 
preservation.  They  had  been  watching  the  vessel  the  whole 
morning  with  great  anxiety,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  her 
safety.  The  oldest  mariners  of  the  place  assured  Columbus 
they  had  never  known  so  tempestuous  a  winter  ;  many  ves- 
sels had  remained  for  months  in  port,  weather-bound,  and 
there  had  been  numerous  shipwrecks. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Columbus  dispatched  a  cour- 
ier  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  with  tidings  of  his  discov- 
ery. He  wrote  also  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  then  at  Valpa- 
raiso, requesting  permission  to  go  with  his  vessel  to  Lisbon  ; 
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f<ir  A  rep4  »rt  bad  gone  abroad  that  his  oaravd  was  ladca  viA 
f;<ild,  and  ho  ti>lt  insocure  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagi»|  in  Ai 
n('igiilx>rhiMNl  of  a  plai*c  lilce  I^teilo,  scantily  peopled  hj 
nivdy  luid  ailvrnturous  iiilmbitants.  To  prevent  any  ib» 
undrrNtaihliii:!  sla  in  tho  natiiri'  of  his  voyage,  ho  aaaured  thi 
king  that  hi'  ha«l  ni^t  Ihtii  on  th«>  ii»ast  uf  (jtiinoa,  ni>r  to  any 
uthiT  of  till-  INirtii;riirsi»  mlunics,  Init  hail  come  from  Gpanga 
and  the  oxtnMuity  of  India,  which  he  had  discovered  by  mihag 
to  thi*  west. 

On  th«*  fMllt>wiii<;  day,  Don  Ahmio  dc  Acufia,  the  c^ytaai 
of  a  largo  Portuguese  man-of-war,  ntationod  at  RaatellOi  sum- 
moUiHl  (  oluiiiliiis  on  Iniard  his  ship,  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self and  his  vossol.  Tiie  latter  asserted  his  rights  and  digni- 
ties OS  a4jniiral  of  the  (  astilian  soviTeigns,  and  refused  toleavs 
his  vess<*I.  or  to  Si*nd  any  one  in  his  plac4\  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  eon  in  lander  learn  his  rank,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  his  voyag«',  than  he  canio  to  the  caravel  with 
great  S4jund  of  drums,  fitl's,  and  trumpets,  manifesting  the 
courtesy  of  a  brave  and  generous  spirit,  and  making  the 
fullest  offiT  of  his  services. 

When  tlu^  tidings  reachi'il  Lisbon  (»f  this  wonderful  bark, 
anchored  in  the  Tagns,  freighted  with  the  people  and  produo* 
tions  of  a  newly  dist^)ViTe<l  wurl«l,  the  efrii-t  may  be  more 
easily  coiKviviMl  than  described.  LislK>n,  for  nearly  a  centu- 
ry, had  derivcnl  its  chief  glory  from  its  maritime  discoveries, 
but  here  was  an  achievement  that  eclipsi'd  them  all.  Curios- 
ity could  scarcely  have  lieen  more  exeit^'d  had  the  vessel  come 
freighted  with  the  wonders  of  anotlier  planet.  For  several  days 
the  Tagus  presented  a  gay  and  moving  picture,  covered  with 
barges  and  boats  of  every  kind,  swarming  round  the  caravd. 
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From  morning  till  night  the  ressel  was  thronged  with  visi- 
tors, among  whom  were  cavaliers  of  high  distinction,  and 
various  ofiicers  of  the  crown.  All  hung  with  rapt  attention 
upon  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  and  his  crew,  of  the 
events  of  their  voyage,  and  of  the  New  World  they  had  dis- 
covered ;  and  gazed  with  insatiable  curiosity  upon  the  speci- 
mens of  unknown  plants  and  animals,  but  above  all,  upon  the 
Indians,  so  different  from  any  race  of  men  hitherto  known. 
Some  were  filled  with  generous  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  a 
discovery,  so  sublime  and  so  beneficial  to  mankind ;  the  ava- 
rice of  others  was  inflamed  by  the  description  of  wild,  unap- 
propriated regions,  teeming  with  gold,  with  pearls  and  spices ; 
while  others  repined  at  the  incredulity  of  the  king  and  his 
councillors,  by  which  so  immense  an  acquisition  had  been  for- 
ever lost  to  Portugal. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  cavalier,  called  Don  Martin  de 
Norona,  came  with  a  letter  from  King  John,  congratulating 
Columbus  on  his  arrival,  and  inviting  him  to  the  court,  which 
was  then  at  Valparaiso,  about  nine  leagues  from  Lisbon.  The 
king,  with  his  usual  magnificence,  issued  orders  at  the  same 
time  that  every  thing  which  the  admiral  required,  for  himself, 
his  crew,  or  his  vessel,  should  be  furnished  promptly  and 
abundantly,  without  cost. 

Columbus  would  gladly  have  declined  the  royal  invitation, 
feeling  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  the  king ;  but  tempestuous 
weather  had  placed  him  in  his  power,  and  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  avoid  all  appearance  of  suspicion.  He  set  forth,  thero> 
fope,  that  very  evening  for  Valparaiso,  accompanied  by  his 
pilot.  The  first  night  he  slept  at  Sacamben,  where  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  his  honorable  entertainment    The 
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wi'atluT  iH'iiii;  niiny,  hi',  did  n<it  roach  Valparaiao  until  the 
t«>lliiwiiti;  hi;rht.  <  Ml  iippriiachiii};  tho  ntyal  rcsidenocy  the 
|>riiif-i))ul  ra\ali«Ts  liftlu-  kind's  li«msi>h()ld  came  furth  to  mNC 
him.  aini  attriitK-d  him  with  ^reut  ciTiMiioiiy  to  the  judacf. 
His  r('ii>)iti«iii  )i\  thr  mmiarrh  wius  worthy  of  an  enlightened 
prliuT.  llr  (irdiTvd  him  to  s<>at  himself  in  his  presence, an 
hi)iii>r  oiilv  irraiitt'd  fn  imt^^mus  nf  mval  dii;uitv  ;  and  after 
many  mii^ratuia-ioiis  «iii  \\ir  r«*<«>i]t  •»!'  his  enterprise,  assured 
him  that  v\vr\  tliin:^  iii  lii^  kiii::diim  that  t'ouM  lie  of  servioe 
III  his  sfiviTt'i'jn**  "i"  h'iMM*lt*,  \\a«*  at  his  conimanJ. 

A  lonir  cniiviTxitioti  iiiHiii>d.  ill  whloli  i'olunibiis  gsve  aa 
ariiumt  otMiis  vi>\ai:i\  and  nt'thr  r>>nntrios  lu*  luid  discovered. 
Tlu-  l%inLi  li»»tf!i.'d  with  iiuulj  s*  riiiiui!  idrasun*.  l»ut  with  socrvi 
^rirt'an'l  ini'rtitiratii»n  :  n-tli-f  (in;:  tliat  tliis  sjdciulid  enteq^rise 
liail  nni-i-  lif.-ii  ntl* Ti'il  to  h.iii-^'  It',  and  had  Invn  rtjceted.  A 
(-a-^ual  idiMT\atii>n  >hi>\vrd  wiiat  was  jiavsin^  in  his  thoughts. 
1I«-  fXjMVssrd  a  doul't  wli.  tkrr  \\\v  disfnvory  did  n«»t  rrally 
aitprrtain  t«»  thi'  cthwh  «'t'  PtTtmial.  ai*ci»rdin^  to  tho  eapitiiia- 
linn'«  lit*  thi>  tn-aty  ot'  llliMxith  tho  iastiliaii  scn'ereipi& 
Cdnnihns  rrplifil  that  he  had  m'vrr  som  thuso  eapitulatioUk 
iiiir  know  anv  thinir  t>^  thi'ir  natnri*:  Iiis  orders  had  been  not 
to  p>  to  F^a  Miiia.  ni>r  tho  r^ast  n\  (luiiu-a,  which  orders  he 
had  rarrl'ully  ohsorvid.  Tho  kini!  made  a  t;rac'ious  reply,  ex- 
pri'ssini:  hiinsi-lf  satistio'l  that  hi-  Ka-l  aetoil  ei»rroctly,  and  jier* 
suadod  that  these  matti-rs  \\oiiM  !»,-  readily  adjusted  betwed 
the  two  powers,  without  thr  nnd  of  umpires.  On  dismissing 
Cohimhus  lor  the  niLiht,  he  gave  him  in  ohartre  as  guest,  to  the 
prior  of  Oat o,  tiu*  j»rincipal  pLTsona;:«'  prewut,  by  whom  be 
was  hocorahlv  and  ho>iiital>lv  entrrtainod. 

On  thr  fullowin^  day.  the  king  made  many  minute  inqui- 
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ries  as  to  the  soil,  productions,  and  people  of  the  newly-discov- 
ered countries,  amd  the  route  taken  in  the  voyage ;  to  all  which 
Columbus  gave  the  fullest  replies,  endeavoring  to  show  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  these  were  regions  heretofore  undiscov- 
ered and  unappropriated  by  any  Christian  power.  Still  the 
king  was  uneasy  lest  this  vast  and  undefined  discovery  should 
in  some  way  interfere  with  his  own  newly-acquired  territo- 
ries. He  doubted  whether  Columbus  had  not  found  a  short 
way  to  those  very  countries  which  were  the  object  of  his  own 
expeditions,  and  which  were  comprehended  in  the  papal  bull, 
granting  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  which  it  should 
discover  from  Cape  Non  to  the  Indies. 

On  suggesting  these  doubts  to  his  councillors,  they  eagerly 
confirmed  them.  Some  of  these  were  the  very  persons  who 
had  once  derided  this  enterprise,  and  scoffed  at  Columbus  as 
a  dreamer.  To  them,  its  success  was  a  source  of  confusion  ; 
and  the  return  of  Columbus,  covered  with  glory,  a  deep  hu- 
miliation. Incapable  of  conceiving  the  high  and  generous 
thoughts  which  elevated  him  at  that  moment  above  all  mean 
considerations,  they  attributed  to  all  his  actions  the  most  petty 
and  ignoble  motives  His  rational  exultation  was  construed 
into  an  insulting  triumph,  and  they  accused  him  of  assuming 
a  boastful  and  vainglorious  tone,  when  talking  with  the  king 
of  his  discovery,  as  if  he  would  revenge  himself  upon  the  mon- 
arch for  having  rejected  his  propositions.*    With  the  greatest 

*  Yasconcelos,  Vida  de  D.  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi.  The  Portuguese  his- 
torians in  general  charge  Columbus  with  having  conducted  himself  loftily, 
and  talked  in  Taunting  terms  of  his  discoTeries,  in  his  conversations  with 
the  king.  It  is  evident  their  information  must  have  been  derived  from 
prejudiced  courtiers.  Faria  y  Souza,  in  his  Europa  Portugvexa  (Parte 
VU,  cap.  4),  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Columbus  entered  into  the  port  of 
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Oiigmioss,  thiTct'itrc.  thov  si^u<;ht  to  foster  the  doubts  whidi 
had  s|iriiiii:  up  in  tin- rn\:il  riiiiid.  S4»mc  whtt  had  aetni  the 
natives  lir'iiiL'ht  in  the  caravi-l,  diM-lrired  that  their  ctilor,  hair, 
unil  nianni-rs,  a;!ri-ril  Mith  the  (It'scriptitmH  i»f  the  ptople  of 
that  jijirt  «>t'  hhlia  whii  h  la\  within  the  r«iuti>  df  the  Portuguese 
(liM-nvi-rifs,  and  wliii'h  had  hron  itu'hKUil  in  the  papal  buIL 
OihtTN  (ihsiTVtii  tiiat  th«To\\ns  hnt  litth'  distance  bt'tween  the 
Tii'i'iTa  Ishnids.  and  th«>M^  which  ('oluinhus  ho*!  discovered, 
nnd  that  tlu'  iattrr.  thorrtur«\  cU'ariy  ii]>)M'rtaim-d  to  Portugal 
Sivin^  thr  kiiiu'  niik-h  jMTtnrltfd  in  spirit,  sumo  even  went  so 
far  as  t<»  prupnM*.  a"*  a  nit-ans  nt*  iinpcdiniz  thi*  pros4*cuti«m  <>l* 
tlii-M'  intrr|inNis.  that  ('uliiiiiluis  ^iiuuid  Im*  luisiissinatcd ;  de- 
claring that  hi*  di-MTvid  drath  t'nr  attrnipting  tt>  dect-ivo  and 
itnhroil  thr  twu  natii>ii>,  hv  iiis  protind'-d  discuveries.  It  was 
sn;.'p'strd  that  his  asNa»i nation  nii;:ht  rasilv  ho  a(x^nlpIi^hed 
without  inrurrin«j  aii\  oiliMTii:  aiivantaiio  nii*;ht  Im»  taken  i^ 
his  jdt'ty  dcpnrtnhnt  to  piijuc  his  {iritio.  pmvuko  liini  Into  an 
altcn-atiiM),  and  tlun  dls]>atrh  him  as  if  in  casual  and  honor 
abh*  onconnttT. 

It  is  dilVu'ult  to  1'C-liovr  that  siirh  wiekod  and  dastardly 
c«»nnsi'l  onnM  havo  hoi-n  firf»posi'd  to  a  monaroli  so  upright  as 
John  II.  Jiut  tho  fat-t  is  assi  rti-d  ])V  vari«ius  historians.  Portu- 
put'so  as  well  as  Spanish.*  and  it  arcnrds  with  tho  |>erfidiouf 
a<lvic"C  furinorly  jiivi-n  to  tin-  n  •  i  anh  in  ri^iprct  t«^  Odnmbus. 
Tln*rc  is  a  spuricfus  h«yalt\  al«'Ut  rourts.  which  is  nllen  prone 
to  j)rovo  its  zoal  l»y  its  hasonos ;  an  I  it  is  the  weakness  of 

Rnstcllo  morrly  to  make  Portupiil  .«ni!fii  »Ir.  hy  tho  siplit  of  ihc  trophies 
of  liiH  (liseovcry,  bow  niucli  >Iio  had  lust  hv  not   iKcopting  h'lA  propoa- 

tiODS. 

•  Vasconcolo.-*,  Vi(ia  del  Rci,  I)on  .Tiun  TI.,  liK.  vi.  rf.iriMnl#»  Rr«cndei 
tida  do  Doin  Juuiu  II.     Las  Cu^ad,  Hist.  luJ.  I:li.  i.  cap.  V4,  MS. 
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kings  to  tolerate  the  grossest  faults  when  they  appear  to  arise 
from  personal  devotion. 

Happily,  the  king  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  adopt  the 
iniquitous  measure  proposed..  He  did  justice  to  the  great  merit 
of  Columbus,  and  honored  him  as  a  distinguished  benefactor  of 
mankind ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  generous  prince,  to  pro- 
tect all  strangera  driven  by  adverse  fortune  to  his  ports. 
Othevs  of  his  council  suggested  a  more  bold  and  martial  line 
of  policy.  They  advised  that  Columbus  should  be  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain ;  but  that,  before  he  could  fit  out  a  second 
expedition,  a  powerful  armament  should  be  dispatched,  under 
the  guidance  of  two  Portuguese  mariners,  who  had  sailed  with 
the  admiral,  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
try ;  possession  being  after  all  the  best  title,  and  an  appeal  to 
arms  the  clearest  mode  of  settling  so  doubtful  a  question. 

This  counsel,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  courage  and 
craft,  was  more  relished  by  the  king,  and  he  resolved  private- 
ly, but  promptly,  to  put  it  in  execution,  fixing  upon  Don 
Francisco  de  Almeida,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains 
of  the  age,  to  command  the  expedition.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Columbus,  after  being  treated  with  dis- 
tinguished attention,  was  escorted  back  to  his  ship  by  Don 
Martin  de  Noroiia,  and  a  numerous  train  of  cavaliers  of  the 
court,  a  mule  being  provided  for  himself,  and  another  for  his 
pilot,  to  whom  the  king  made  a  present  of  twenty  espadinas, 
or  ducats  of  gold.f     On  his  way,  Columbus  stopped  at  the 

•  Vasconcelos,  lib.  tl 

f  Twenty-eight  dollars  in  gold  of  the  present  day,  and  cquiTalent  to 
■eTenty-foor  dollars,  considering  the  depreciation  of  the  preciooa 
metals. 

Vol.  I.-.12* 
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monasU^ry  of  Soil  Antonio,  at  Villa  Franca^  to  visit  the  qveo, 
wlio  ha«l  oxprcssiHl  an  i-arncMt  wish  to  soe  this  extraordiiiaij 
and  t'ntorj tricing  man,  whoMi>  acln(*vi*ment  was  the  theme  of 
every  tontrue.  lie  foiind  Iut  attended  by  a  few  of  her  favor 
ite  ludii'8,  and  exiK>ru*ncvd  the  luiist  flattering  reception.  Her 
niuji'sty  nia«It>  him  n>Iato  tho  principal  events  of  his  voyage, 
and  desHTilio  the  roiiiitrics  he  ha<l  found ;  and  she  and  her 
ladies  hung  with  ea;;iT  curiosity  upon  his  narration.  That 
night  ho  slept  at  IJundra,  mid  being  on  the  point  of  departing 
in  the  morning,  a  servant  of  the  king  arrived,  to  attend  him 
to  the  fnintier,  if  he  preferred  to  return  to  Spain  by  land,  and 
to  prfivide  horst^s,  l(K]<<in>:s,  and  evory  thing  he  might  stand 
in  mt'd  of,  at  the  n\val  exj>ens*^.  llie  weather,  however,  hav- 
ing nioiicrated,  he  prrferred  rotuming  in  his  caravel.  Putting 
to  sea,  therefore,  on  the  13th  of  March,  he  arrived  safely  at  the 
bar  of  Suites  on  sunriso  of  the  loth,  and  at  niid-dav  entered 
the  harl)or  (if  Palos ;  whence  he  ha«1  sailed  on  the  3d  of  August 
in  the  preceding  year,  having  taken  not  quite  seven  months 
and  a  half  to  accomplish  this  most  momentous  of  all  maritime 
enterprises.* 

*  Works  pcnpralk  coitfultod  in  thiii  chapter : — Las  Casaa,  Hist.  lad 
lib.  cap.  17  ;  Hut.  del  Almiranto,  cap.  89,  40,  41 ;  Journal  of  Colaalk 
Kavarretc,  tooL  L 
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CHAPTER   V. 

RECEPTION  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  PALOB. 

[1498.] 

ri'^HE  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  was  a  prodigious  event 
-■'  in  the  history  of  the  little  port  of  Palos,  where  everybody 
was  more  or  less  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  expedition.  The 
most  important  and  wealthy  sea-captains  of  the  place  had  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  scarcely  a  family  but  had  some  relative  or 
fuend  among  the  navigators.  The  departure  of  the  ships,  upon 
what  appeared  a  chimerical  and  desperate  cruise,  had  spread 
gloom  and  dismay  over  the  place ;  and  the  storms  which  had 
raged  throughout  the  winter  had  heightened  the  public  des- 
pondency. Many  lamented  their  friends  as  lost,  while  imag-p> 
ination  lent  mysterious  horrors  to  their  fate,  picturing  them 
as  driven  about  over  wild  and  desert  wastes  of  water  without 
a  shore,  or  as  perishing  amidst  rocks,  and  quicksands,  and 
whirlpools ;  or  a  prey  to  those  monsters  of  the  deep,  with 
which  credulity  peopled  every  distant  and  unfrequented  sea* 
There  was  something  more  awful  in  such  a  mysterious  fate 
than  in  death  itself,  under  any  defined  and  ordinary  form.* 

*  In  the  maps  and  charts  of  those  times,  and  even  in  those  of  a  much 
later  date,  the  variety  of  formidable  and  hideous  monsters  depicted  in 
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ders,  taking  with  him  six  of  the  natives  whom  he  had  brought 
from  the  New  World.  One  had  died  at  sea,  and  three  were 
left  ill  at  Palos. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence^  which  appears  to  be  well  au- 
thenticated, that  on  the  very  evening  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
at  Palos,  and  while  the  peals  of  triumph  were  still  ringing 
from  its  towers,  the  Pinta,  commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  likewise  entered  the  river.   After  her  separation  from 
the  admiral  in  the  storm,  she  had  been  driven  before  the  gale 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  made  the  port  of  Bayonne. 
Doubting  whether  Columbus  had  survived  the  tempest,  Pinzon 
had  immediately  written  to  the  sovereigns,  giving  information 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  had  requested  permission  to 
come  to  court,  and  communicate  the  particulars  in  person. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  he  had  again  set  sail,  anti- 
cipating a  triumphant  reception  in  his  native  port  of  Palos. 
When,  on  entering  the  harbor,  he  beheld  the  vessel  of  the 
admiral  riding  at  anchor,  and  learnt  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  had  been  received,  the  heart  of  Pinzon  died  within  him. 
It  is  said  that  he  feared  to  meet  Columbus  in  this  hour  of  his 
triumph,  lest  he  should  put  him  under  arrest  for  his  desertion 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  resolu- 
tion to  indulge  in  such  a  fear.     It  is  more  probable  that  a 
consciousness  of  his  misconduct  made  him  unwilling  to  appear 
before  the  public  in  the  midst  of  their  enthusiasm  for  Colum- 
bus, and  perhaps  he  sickened  at  the  honors  heaped  upon  a 
man  whose  superiority  ho  had  been  so  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
^S^^'     Getting  into  his  boat,  therefore,  he  landed  privately 
and  kept  out  of  sight  until  he  heard  of  the  admiraPs  departure- 
ffe  ^/len  returned  to  his  home,  broken  in  health,  and  deeply 
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aiji^t«Ml,einisitl»Tin;5  all  tin- honors  and  eulogiums  heaped  npoi 
(.'nlninlms  as  so  iii:in\  n|iroai!ifs  on  himsi-lf.  ITie  n*ply  rf 
til*'  sii\rn"miis  i.»  hi.s  li-tlt-r  at  UuL'tli  arrivt-d.  It  waa  of  are- 
I»roaihfiil  l«ii..r,  uii.l  lorLa.!*'  his  a|»|H'iiriUKV  at  court-  Thb 
httiT  roiui.k'ti-a  his  hiiiniiiatiuii ;  llu-  anguish  of  his  fei-lingi 
jravL-  virulfiiiv  In  his  ImmUIn  iiialuih ,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died, 
u  xictiiu  t»»  dii'|»  rhaijrin.* 

Lei  no  •'lus  ln^wtvt  r,  iiuhilp'  in  hard  consun^s  over  the 
prave  of  Pinzmi  1     His  im  rits  uinl  MTvjtvs  are  outitlcd  to  the 
hi'dust  iirai>e  ;  his  ,rnirs  shiHiKl  he  reiiarded  with  indulgence 
He  was  om- "f  the  f.m-Min-t  in   Spnin   to  appreeiato   the  pn»- 
jert  of  CnhnnhiiN,  :ujliiiatn;ir  him   h\  his  eoncurrencv  and  aid- 
in«r  him  with  his  pursr,  wIhii   pour  and   unknown  at   Pal«;»8i 
Ilr  at'irnvards  tiuililnl  him  t«i  i-nn-ureaud  fit  out  ships.  whi'D 
i^XK'U  till*  iii:inil:it«'s  of  thv  Miver^iLrii-i  were   inelTiu-tuiil ;  and 
finally  rmharknl  in  tin*  exp' dill,  n  with  his  hmtliers  and  bia 
frimds,  stakinji    lilV-,  in-in»tity,  ivrry  thini:  ujmhi   the    evenU 
lie  thus  entitleil  himsrlf  to  p.irtiri|iati'  lariiily  in  the  glory  of 
this  immortal  ontiTprisi' :  h;it,  milortunatrlv,  for«:ettiiig  for  a 
moment  the  j^ranthur  of  the  iaust»,  and  the  iniplieit  ol>odionc« 
due  to  his  eonunan«hT,  lu*  viihhd  to  tin*  iiuit»'inents  uf  s»lf-in- 
torcst,  and  ei»miiiitted  thai  aet  of  insuhordination  which  has 
coHt  a  shailo  upon  his  namr.     In  extemiation  « if  his  fault,  how- 
ever, may  be  alleji<Ml  his  hahits  <»1'  eommand,  which  rendered 
him  impatient  of  control ;  his  etnisiionsness  «>f  liaving  rendered 
great  services  to  the  expedition,  and  «)f  ptissessinu  property  in 
the  ships.     That  he  was  a  man  «»f  great  professional  merit  is 
admitted  by  all  his   eunttinporaries ;  that  he  naturally  pos- 


•  Munoi,  Hist.  K.  Mundo,  lib.  iv.  ^  U.    Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domin. 
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sessed  generous  sentiments  and  an  honorable  ambition,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  poignancy  with  which  he  felt  the  disgrace  drawn 
on  him  by  his  misconduct.  A  mean  man  would  not  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  self-upbraiding  for  having  been  convicted  of 
a  mean  action.  His  story  shows  how  one  lapse  from  duty 
may  counterbalance  the  merits  of  a  thousand  services ;  how  one 
moment  of  weakness  may  mar  the  beauty  of  a  whole  life  of 
virtue ;  and  how  important  it  is  for  a  man,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  be  true,  not  merely  to  others,  but  to  himself.* 

*  After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  descendants  of  the  Pinzons  made  stren- 
uous representations  to  the  crown  of  the  merits  and  seryices  of  their 
family,  endeavoring  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  but  for  the  aid 
and  the  encouragement  of  Martin  Alonzo  and  his  brothers,  Columbus 
would  never  have  made  his  discovery.  Some  of  the  testimony  rendered 
on  this  and  another  occasion  was  rather  extravagant  and  absurd,  as  will 
be  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work.f  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  how- 
ever, taking  into  consideration  the  real  services  of  the  brothers  in  the 
first  voyage,  and  the  subsequent  expeditions  and  discoveries  of  that  able 
and  intrepid  navigator  Yincente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  granted  to  the  family 
the  well-merited  rank  and  privileges  of  Hidtdgiiia^  a  degree  of  nobility 
which  constituted  them  noble  hidalgos,  with  the  right  of  prefixing  the 
title  of  Don  to  their  names.  A  coat  of  arms  was  also  given  them,  em- 
blematical of  their  services  as  discoverers.  These  privileges  and  arms 
are  carefully  preserved  by  the  family  at  the  present  day. 

The  Pinzons  at  present  reside  principally  in  the  little  city  of  Moguer, 
about  a  league  from  Palos,  and  possess  vineyards  and  estates  about  the 
neighborhood.  They  are  in  easy,  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  and  in- 
habit the  best  houses  in  Moguer.  Here  they  have  continued,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  since  the  time  of  the  discovery,  filling  places  of  pub- 
lic trust  and  dignity,  enjoying  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  flourishing  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  they 
were  found  by  Columbus,  on  his  first  visit  to  Palos.  It  is  rare  indeed  to 
find  a  family,  in  this  fiuctuating  world,  so  little  changed  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

Whatever  Palo9  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  it  is  now  a 

t  Vide  niuatraUont,  article  "Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.** 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

RECEPTION  OP  COLUMBUS  BY  THE  SPANISH  COURT  AT  BARCE- 
LONA. 

rpiIE  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  monarchs,  had  pro- 
-*-  duced  the  greatest  sensation  at  court.  The  event  he  an- 
nounced was  considered  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  pros- 
perous reign,  and  following  so  dose  upon  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  was  pronounced  a  signal  mark  of  divine  favor  for 
that  triumph  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  true  faith.  The 
sovereigns  themselves  were  for  a  time  dazzled  by  this  sudden 
and  easy  acquisition  of  a  new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and 
apparently  boundless  wealth  ;  and  their  first  idea  was  to  secure 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Seville,  Columbus  received  a  letter  from  them  expressing  their 
great  delight,  and  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
court,  to  concert  plans  for  a  second  and  more  extensive  expe- 
dition. As  the  summer,  the  time  &vorable  for  a  voyage,  was 
approaching,  they  desired  him  to  make  any  arrangements  at 
Seville  or  elsewhere  that  might  hasten  the  expedition,  and  to 
inform  them,  by  the  return  of  the  courier,  what  was  to  be 
done  on  their  part.    This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the 
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litl.-  i-f  "  I)i»i»  i  '\ii'\>u*i\u'r  O'luiiilms.  i»ur  Atimiral  of  iho  ocean 
Mu.  uimI  Vilvri'Viiii'l  (iiivrrn<»r  of  tliu  ishuuls  discovered  in  the 
Imlit*>  ;  "  at  the  >aiiu'  tiuio  \iv  was  pnutiisiHl  still  further  r^ 
wanN.  ('(iliiiiifiiK  l«iNt  iiM  tinie  ill  eoiiiiilviii*;  with  the  eom- 
iiiaiids  •'!*  tlu*  MiVrnii'Ms.  l!i>  soiit  a  itifiiiunimiuin  of  the 
hliip^.  iM<-ii,aii«l  iiiMiiitiiiiis  riM|uiMto.  and  having  made  sueh  di^ 
]M»-iti«»!js  at  Si'villi'  a*.  rir<-iiiiistaiK*i'S  jHTinittiH],  stU  out  for 
Iianvli'iia,  takiiiir  ^vlth  liiiii  tin*  six  Indians,  and  the  various 
curiositirs  ainl  |>ri'diiiti«nis  iirmiiiht  iVoin  tho  New  World. 

Till' faille  of  hi«i  iH.siDXrrv  had  ri-M»iindetl  throughout  the 
nation,  ami  as  his  iMiitc  lav  thrMtijli  s<'\rra1  of  the  tlnt^t  and 
nuM  P'^jiuImiis  jir"\ini'S  nf  Spain,  his  jnurnry  nj){ieareii  like 
thi-  |ri)i:n'ss  i.f a  s.i\iniL'n.  W  lunvrr  In*  passed,  the  coun- 
try pourrd  forth  its  ii!hal>itaiits.  \\ii<>  iiiusl  the  road  and 
tlinm^iitl  tlu'  viilaLTt's.  Thr  stri'its,  \\in«h»\vs,  and  halei^niei 
of  till' towns  won*  filloil  with  iaLr<*r  s|>«'rtators,  who  rent  the 
air  witii  a>-<'laniations.  ]Ii>  jiMiriiry  >\as  (-(intinually  impeded 
bvthi-  muititudt^  iin's>in:r  to  irain  a  si^'iit  of  him  and  of  the  hi- 
dians,  \s\nt  wrrr  rr^ranli'd  with  as  niui*h  astonishment  as  if  thev 
had  lM*i>n  natives  wfanotiirr  plaiirt.  It  was  impossilde  to  satisfy 
tiie  craving  curiosity  which  a>s:iil«-d  him  and  his  attendants  at 
every  sta^c  with  innnmcral)l«'  ijncstinns;  popular  rumor,  as 
usual,  had  cxa^i^erated  the  truth,  and  Inul  filled  the  newly-found 
eountrv  witii  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

Ahout  the  miildlo  of  April  ('olumlmsarriviil  at  Bareclonai 
whore  every  preparation  had  lurii  made  to  j;ive  him  a  solemn 
aiul  iiia;rnificent  n*cei»lii»n.  The  l»cautv  and  serenitv  of  the 
Weather  in  that  genial  season  anil  favr)ivd  climate,  contributed 
To  give  sfileiidor  to  this  mein««raMe  ecrennmy.  As  he  drew 
near  the  place,  many  of  the  youthtul  courtiers,  and  hidalgoi^ 
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together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  came  forth  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.    His  entrance  into  this  noble  city 
has  been  compared  to  one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  decree  to  conquerors.    First,  were  paraded 
the  Indians,  painted  according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and 
decorated  with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold.     After  these 
were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed 
birds  and  animals  of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants  sup- 
posed to  be  of  precious  qualities ;  while  great  care  was  taken 
to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets, 
and  other  decorations  of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  Uie 
wealth  of  the  newly-discovered  regions.     After  this,  followed 
Columbus  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade 
of  Spanish  chivalry.   The  streets  were  almost  impassable  from 
the  countless  multitude;  the  windows  and  balconies  were 
crowded  with  the  fair  ;  the  very  roofs  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators.   It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  imknown  world ;  or  on  Uie 
remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered.   There  was 
a  sublimity  in  this  event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling  with 
the  public  joy.    It  was  looked  upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  in  reward  for  the  piety  of  the  mon- 
archs ;  and  the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  dis- 
coverer, so  different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy  generally 
expected  from  roving  enterprise,  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  achievement. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction,  the 
sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be  placed  in  public, 
imder  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid 
saloon.    Here  the  king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated 
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£ra;  :.*-.■>».  j-i  .  -.  •_:•?  i,.jr-:*c  izr»:anrjce  of  a  «ccator  of 
K-  1.-:  A  .;.*-•-  _:-"'•;  .T  ^-»  frAr-ax-*.  sb>>«itt2tte 
Ix  '.'     ■• -:  -.-•.   T--^:     *.-  ;  r    -■  _-.  »•.•:«.  he  came;*  aodco^ 

ti.r.l-.  r   :>  -^    •  .  -    >   -     r     :-ir'.-  rr.  vizx^  t*'*  a  mind  is- 
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f^r:.^\  :  .  -  -  j.-  :  -.  l:  :  ■  r.-.i  --  ■  f  karicg  gr^J 
li'-s-r  ei.  "h.!.-  •:  ^  :-•*-  -  :  i.'-  :"  :v.  ai=*.:ra:i«~4i  and  gnli- 
tnJ.'  T*  A  :  iV  -.  r  rj.:.-  r  :'  i  »  r!  i.  As  O'lumbos  ip- 
pr  iih-'i.  ••:■  >  V.  r'  j'-i  r  -?.:,  i*  If  rv^xivir^r  a  penon  of  4e 
hi^h-^t  riv«^.  Iv  '  i  ' ,:  r*  k--*-'.  be  'fft-rvJ  to  kiss  tfcar 
hanis :  \  -r  \r.-  r-  ■»  i^i  s.  zr.-  h  -  "j.".  r.  •  n  ih*ir  part  to  permit 
this  a<.r  -fh  ':.:j\  i:^>  ■  j  >.  ..  :■.  :ho  r.i'.>«t  sracioos  msi- 
ner.  th»  V  .  ri-  r»-i  r.  • .  :  'S-v.  h  r.<.  \\  in  thoir  presence;  • 
rare  hMr.«r  ;::  K.  *  ^r-   .\  r  i  :  jr. y '.'.:•  ■.;<  i>urt.f 

At  th-iir  n-.'^-i.:.  h-  r.  •*  ;r*'5"v  .in  a^v-unt  of  the  moststrik- 
ing  events  "f  his  v  .yi^. .  ^ri  .i  ■:•*•  rj"'ti"n  of  the  islands  dit- 
covere-J.  He  ii:«jla\».-l  -i-j-i  :t:.<:!.«  'f  unknown  birds,  sad 
other  animals  :  i.-f  ran-  f  !a:.:'«  -  f  niollcinal  and  aromatic  tit 
lues ;  of  native  pnlij  in  •iu>?.  in  cni<io  masses,  or  labored  into 
barbaric  oraami-nts ;  an«].  .i^n.w  all.  the  natives  of  these  ooan- 
tries,  who  were  objectit  r>f  int'-i.so  and  ineihaustiUe  interesL 

•  Us  Gum,  Hift  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  TS.  US. 

t  Im  Gmu,  Hill.  lod.,  lib.  L  cap.  7>.     Ilift  dcL  AlmirBntc,  cspi  IL 
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All  these  ho  pronounced  mere  harbingers  of  greater  discov- 
eries yet  to  be  made,  which  would  add  realms  of  incalculable 
wealth  to  the  dominions  of  their  majesties,  and  whole  nations 
of  proselytes  to  the  true  faith. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  sovereigns  sank  on  their  knees, 
and  raising  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  poured  forth  thanks  and  praises  to 
God  for  so  great  a  providence :  all  present  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  a  deep  and  solenm  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid 
assembly,  and  prevented  all  common  acclamations  of  triumph. 
The  anthem  Tt  Deum  laudamuSy  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel,  with  the  accompaniment  of  instruments,  rose  in 
full  body  of  sacred  harmony  ;  bearing  up,  as  it  were,  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to  heaven,  ^  so  that,^  says 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  ^  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  hour  they 
communicated  with  celestial  delights."  Such  was  the  solemn 
and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilliant  court  of  Spidn  cele- 
brated this  sublime  event ;  offering  up  a  grateful  tribute  of 
melody  and  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God  for  the  discovery 
of  another  world. 

When  Columbus  retired  from  the  royal  presence,  he  was 
attended  to  his  residence  by  all  the  court,  and  followed  by  the 
shouting  populace.  For  many  days  he  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal curiosity,  and  wherever  he  appeared,  was  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  multitude. 

While  his  mind  was  teeming  with  glorious  anticipations, 
his  pious  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was 
not  forgotten.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  suggested  it  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  at  the  time  of  first  making  his  propositions, 
holding  it  forth  as  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  the  profits 


roTAfiB  im  [BoK  V. 

./  ij^  ^j*.*  -  f!--^  F.uftfc  ^sk  ^ht  idea  of  the  rast  veiU 
2v  «  :  ^v-.-  :.  L  r..-«  .i  ut  ^fcV  a  tow  to  furnish  vithin 
M 1  .*.:  ^^  kz  LTZL  r  lUocztc  c<  Ibar  thouaand  horse  tnd 
•".*  ■  •  «v-  .  •  -'^  ^  •  i:r  "^.'a^-je  «.<  tke  holy  aepulchiY,  and  i 
'».  ..i-  ^  -•  V  i;..i  i:.i  i^i  >  J'.'»i=«  Tears.  Tliis  tov  vii 
?*.v  r    ■  :>.*:-,-:>:     u>e  »>ven^igna,  to  whk*h  be 

ri :  -v.  :  •  :  :  .^  •  :c  •  « \*~^' ;  n^r  is  it  oertain  vhether 
i:  »  A%  :  A  IT  ■:•:  : :  .  c  u  i."«  TojAce,  or  at  a  subaequent 
%U:..  *  V-:  -. •  :  .1^.  -.•>■  ir«i  viAlihv  rvsult  of  his  discoTW- 
K>  :v\\h:-..  .^.  -'.  .*  :  -^  -''!:'»<^  He  ^fi<u  alludes  to  itTagae* 
i\  .::  *.«.>  ^-^:«7^><  jcc  :«  ^.vrs  To  .t  ^'Xpirwly  in  a  letter  to 
l\  jv  A^.\j^.  iiT  \  I  .  -wr.::."  ir.  l.Vrl  in  vhicfa  ho  acooonts 
•Im-  :  r  .:^  v.  v  :'.  "  ■ ; :,  !;  >  i'>**ti:lAi  to  a  full  o^mprehen- 
fcioii  of  ;:iv  »..--krj..  :< .-  ai  :  r..  i.'ki*  «.*'  Columbus,  that  this  Tit- 
it»iirtr\  |'T\  tx-:  >>  .  ^. ;  ':<  >  ru .*  in  ^t^^.^llLVtion.  It  will  be 
ftmiul  lo  K.i\v'  i:  :a.-  -•:  .:s<;:*.n  his  mind  with  his  cnterpriM 
of  ilis%\ivor\ .  .*:. :  il-u:  ^  h . '. v  .  r.;«i.K*  wa#  to  be  the  conauniina' 
tioii  of  tluis«*  uivir.c  }  .irj-  -^  s  f  r  whiv-h  he  considered  hiznidf 
selected  bv  lledvcn  ^s  a:.  ^  ::t.  It  shows  how  much  his  mind 
was  elevattvi  aU-M-  si;i;>:i  ^r.  i  fta  n.xT.ary  viewa — how  it  was 
filled  with  thi>se  lU m^i:  and  hcn>:c  s^hi-mcs,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  eruaadi*s  hod  intLimcd  the  thoughts  and  directed  the  en- 
tepriaaa  of  the  bravest  warriors  and  most  illustrious  prinoia 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BOJOURN  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  BABOELONA^ATTENTIONS  PAID  HIM 
BT  THE  BOYEBEIGNS  AND  C0UBTIEB8. 

rpnE  joy  occasioned  by  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus 
-^  was  not  confined  to  Spain  ;  the  tidings  were  spread  fiir 
and  wide  by  the  communications  of  ambassadors,  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  learned,  the  negotiations  of  merchants,  and 
the  reports  of  travellers,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  delight   How  gratifying  would  it  have 

• 

been,  had  the  press  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  poured  forth 
its  daily  tide  of  speculation  on  every  passing  occurrence ! 
With  what  eagerness  should  we  seek  to  know  the  first  ideas 
and  emotions  of  the  public,  on  an  event  so  imlooked  for  and 
sublime !  Even  the  first  announcements  of  it  by  contempo- 
rary writers,  though  brief  and  incidental,  derive  interest  from 
being  written  at  the  time ;  and  from  showing  the  casual  way 
in  which  such  great  tidings  were  conveyed  about  the  world. 
Allegretto  Allegretti,  in  his  annals  q£  Sienna  for  1493,  men- 
tions it  as  just  made  known  there  by  the  letters  of  their  mer- 
chants who  were  in  Spain,  and  by  the  mouths  of  various  trav- 
ellers.*  Hie  news  was  brought  to  Genoa  by  the  return  of  her 

*  Dla^  B&OMi  de  Alleg.  AllegrettL    Hantori,  Ital.  Script.,  torn.  xsiO. 
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Next  to  the  countenance  shown  hhn  by  the  king  and.queen, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  the 
grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  first  subject  of  the  realm ;  a  man 
whose  elevated  character  for  piety,  learning,  and  high  prince- 
like qualities,  gave  signal  value  to  his  favors.  He  invited  Co- 
lumbus to  a  banquet,  where  he  assigned  him  the  most  honor- 
able place  at  table,  and  had  him  served  with  the  ceremonials 
which  in  those  punctilious  times  were  observed  towards  sov- 
ereigns. At  this  repast  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  egg.  A  shallow  courtier  present,  im- 
patient of  the  honors  paid  to  Columbus,  and  meanly  jealous 
of  him  as  a  foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
that,  in  case  he  had  not  discovered  the  Indies,  there  were  not 
other  men  in  Spain,  who  would  have  been  capable  of  the  en- 
terprise ?  To  this  Columbus  made  no  immediate  reply,  but, 
taking  an  egg,-  invited  the  company  to  make  it  stand  on  one 
end.  Every  one  attempted  it,  but  in  vain ;  whereupon  he 
struck  it  upon  the  table  so  as  to  break  the  end.  and  left  it 
standing  on  the  broken  part ;  illustrating  in  this  simple  man- 
ner, that  when  he  had  once  shown  the  w^ay  to  the  New  World, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  follow  it.* 

The  favor  shown  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns,  insured  him 
for  a  time  the  caresses  of  the  nobility  ;  for  in  a  court  every 
one  vies  with  his  neighbor  in  lavishing  attentioiis  upon  the 
man  "  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor."  Columbus  bore 
all  these  caresses  and  distinctions  with  becoming  modesty, 

*  This  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian  historian  Benioni, 
(  lib.  i.  p.  12,  ed.  Venetia,  1572.)  It  has  been  condemned  as  trivia],  but 
tbe  simplicity  of  the  reproof  constitutes  its  scTerity,  and  was  character- 

2stio  of  the  practical  faf^city  of  Colnmbus.     The  universal  popularity  of 

^le  anecdote  is  a  proof  of  iVa  merit. 
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Well  would  it  be  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  could  his- 
tory, like  romanoe,  close  with  the  consummation  of  the  hero's 
wishes ;  we  should  then  leave  Columbus  in  the  full  fruition 
of  great  and  well-merited  prosperity.  But  his  history  is  des- 
tined to  furnish  another  proof,  if  proof  be  wanting,  of  the  in- 
constancy of  public  favor,  even  when  won  by  distinguished 
services.  No  greatness  was  ever  acquired  by  more  incontest- 
able, unalloyed,  and  exalted  benefits  rendered  to  mankind,  yet 
none  ever  drew  on  its  possessor  more  unremitting  jealousy 
and  defamation ;  or  involved  him  in  more  unmerited  distress 
and  difficulty.  Thus  it  is  with  illustrious  merit :  its  very  efful- 
gence draws  forth  the  rancorous  passions  of  low  and  grovel- 
ling minds,  which  too  often  have  a  temporary  influence  in  ob* 
scuring  it  to  the  world ;  as  the  sun  emerging  with  full  splen- 
dor  into  the  heavens,  calls  up,  by  the  very  fervor  of  its  rays, 
the  rank  and  noxious  vapors,  which,  for  a  time,  becloud  its 
glory. 
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been  accorded  to  the  Portuguese  with  regard  to  their  African 
discoveries,  under  the  same  condition  of  planting  and  propa- 
gating the  catholic  faith.  To  prevent  any  conflicting  dairns, 
however,  between  the  two  powers  in  the  wide  range  of  their 
discoveries,  another  bull  was  issued  on  the  following  day,  con- 
taining  the  fiunous  line  of  demarcation,  by  which  their  terri- 
tories were  thought  to  be  clearly  and  permanently  defined. 
This  was  an  ideal  line  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole, 
a  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands.  All  land  discovered  by  the  Spanish  navigators 
to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  which  had  not  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  any  Christian  power  before  the  preceding  Christ- 
mas, was  to  belong  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  all  land  discovered 
in  the  contrary  direction,  was  to  belong  to  Portugal.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  pontiff,  that,  by  pushing  their 
opposite  careers  of  discovery,  they  might  some  day  or  other 
come  again  in  collision,  and  renew  the  question  of  territorial 
right  at  the  antipodes. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  by  the  sover- 
eigns to  fit  out  a  second  expedition.  To  insure  regularity 
and  dispatch  in  the  af&irs  relative  to  the  New  World,  they 
were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Juan  Rodriguez  de 
Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  successively  promoted 
to  the  sees  of  Bajadoz,  Palencia,  and  Burgos,  and  finally  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  the  Indies.  He  was  a  man  of  family  and 
influence ;  his  brothers  Alonzo  and  Antonio  were  seniors,  or 
lords,  of  Coca  and  Alaejos,  and  the  latter  was  comptroller- 
general  of  Castile.  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  is  represented 
bj  Laa  Gbms  as  a  worldly  man,  more  calculated  for  temporal 
Vol.  I.— 18» 
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iiu;  tho  hL'h  ei\i*.^^<:  ;^  <:  s'.^^i'*  t*<whicli  he  rose,  hia  vorM- 
!y  ir.!pK\ni'-r  :<  ^-«  ni  ro-.^r  *••  Live  U-eQ  ccwidered  incom- 
pAti^  io  «:*h  hs  «^.  !>  d  r'.r*  :i«  i.^.  Enjoyiii|r  the  perpHail 
t:i<*  i^h  ur.tn-  .-*::•  ^i  :.%v  .-  •  i  znc  s-'VrrvLr».  be  maintained  tiM 
oi'jtr*'l  •  f  Iri.kn  xr^  ->i  !*  r  *>-..:;:  ihiriv  Teara.  He  mini 
u!u:>H!hU'dlv  luv'-  ><^^^>i  lA.t-'rLTs  iV>r  b'j»iiiC9a.to  Insure  him 
su^-ii  a  {vriv:^.!^  •  {'"C^r  :  c  u:  &•-  vxs  maiifnant  and  Tindic- 
ti\o :  a:ui  ;:;  tho  jr^  :'.  ;i:.-  c  <.i*  h^s  prirale  reseDtmeiits  not 
i»iilv  h'-'ai"*^!  w  r  r\ri  a:.  :  *  rr  w*  u>  n  the  mi^  illintrioos  of 
tiio  t^irly  ^ii>*-  wr-  rs^  ':  ii:  :r  :;^f.:i\  in.pn^iod  the  progress  i*! 
lh»ir  r:it»  n  r  ^^.  :     ::.•  jr>  j.:  o*.  Trimt-r  t  of  the  cn^wn.     This 

ho  was  or.il'.v^:  :  •        :  r.\a:c^.  ^A  f^-.-urxlv  br  his  official  sit- 

•  •  •      ■ 

iuti«>n.  11^  I'  r'  ^  >  i>  '*  :j  :  is  r  i^-atcidlv  allud«?d  to,  bat 
in  inui!\U\l  :».r:*.is  iv  o  :.:tr/.:--»-y  wrilrrs  i»f  veight  and 
rnsUt,  siivh  K  :::*■  .-.r.i:!  .  f  I,  s  I^a1jl:c«s,  aiid  the  bishop  Las 
ravi^i;  but  M.  \  1  ■.  u:.:".y  «!.  r  ;' ^r:^l  of  expressing  the  fill- 
lU'ss  of  t hr i r  f.x  !  i r i.rsw  S  .i  :«*-«:•:•.:.:  Sr-AT. ish  historians^  alvayt 
mort*  i»r  K''i^o!i::>  ...-:  :  %  *\\  ..>,!<. v^ai  ^uponrision, have  Kke- 
wiH*»  doalt  !»>»»  feivi-niVlv  w  :■*.  ::.:<  r^j^^mintied  man.  He  de- 
P4»rvi*s  to  Iv  holvi  i;:^  as  a  ^»  jr::.:vj  ixjmplo  of  those  perfidioos 
Umu^  ill  *»rtKv.  wh.  :4->  .  tV  ::  '.  c  .:f»e  vonns  at  the  root  of 
h«m«»mMo  ciitrrrr  s*.  I'.^h:.?,:.  '.  ^  :h^:r  unwen  influence,  the 
fruit!!  %\(  4rIorivui«  aoL^r.  ;ik::d  d.^rivLnting  the  hopes  of 
nations. 

To  awist  Korstva  ir.  hi*  viiries.  Franoisco  Pinelo  waa  as- 
wic&atOil  with  him  as  tr\\iK^::r\-,  ir.i  Jujt.  do  Si.iriaas  contador, 
ur  wimptrollor.  IVir  i-rlkw  :■  r  :i:o  :7;^i!«action  of  Indian 
•AlrHfeWaa  fixixl  at  $o\ii;o;  ev.cndirc  iu  vigilance  at  the 
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time  to  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  a  custom-house  was  established 
for  this  new  branch  of  navigation.  Such  was  the  germ  of  the 
Royal  India  House,  which  afterwards  rose  to  such  great  power 
and  importance.  A  correspondent  office  was  ordered  to  be 
instituted  in  Hispaniola,  under  the  direction  of  the  admiral. 
These  officers  were  to  interchange  registers  of  the  cai^oes, 
crews,  and  munitions  of  each  ship,  by  accountants  who  sailed 
with  it.  All  persons  thus  employed  were  dependants  upon 
the  two  comptrollers-general,  superior  ministers  of  the  royal 
revenue ;  since  the  crown  was  to  be  at  all  the  expenses  of  the 
colony,  and  to  receive  all  the  emoluments. 

The  most  minute  and  rigorous  account  was  to  be  exacted 
of  all  expenses  and  proceeds ;  and  the  most  vigilant  caution 
observed  as  to  the  persons  employed  in  the  concerns  of  the 
newly-discovered  lands.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  there 
either  to  trade  or  to  form  an  establishment,  without  express 
license  from  the  sovereigns,  from  Columbus,  or  from  Fonseca, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  as  to 
enlai^ed  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  example  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  respect  to  their  African  possessions,  have  been  cited 
in  excuse  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  here  manifested ;  but 
it  always  more  or  less  influenced  the  policy  of  Spain  in  her 
colonial  regulations. 

Another  instance  of  the  despotic  sway  maintained  by  the 
crown  over  commerce,  is  manifested  in  a  royal  order,  that  all 
ships  in  the  ports  of  Andalusia,  with  their  captains,  pilots,  and 
crews,  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  serve  in  this  expedition. 
Columbus  and  Fonseca  were  authorized  to  freight  or  purchase 
any  of  those  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  and  to  take 
them  by  force,  if  refused,  even  though  they  had  been  freighted 
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Barcelona.  Rarely  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  scene  of 
activity  in  the  dilatory  offices  of  Spain. 

As  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  was  professed  to  be  the 
grand  object  of  these  discoveries,  twelve  zealous  and  able 
ecclesiastics  were  chosen  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition. Among  these  was  Bernardo  Buyl  or  Boyle,  a  Beno- 
dictine  monk,  of  talent  and  reputed  sanctity,  but  one  of  those 
subtle  politicians  of  the  cloister,  who  in  those  days  glided  into 
all  temporal  concerns.  Ho  had  acquitted  himself  with  success 
in  recent  negotiations  with  France,  relative  to  the  restitution 
of  Rousillon.  Before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  his  apostolical  vicar  for  the  New  World,  and 
placed  as  superior  over  his  ecclesiastical  brethren.  This  pious 
mission  was  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  dignified 
performance  of  its  functions ;  the  queen  supplying  from  her 
own  chapel  the  ornaments  and  vestments  to  be  used  in  all 
solemn  ceremonies.  Isabella,  from  the  first,  took  the  most 
warm  and  compassionate  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  Indians. 
Won  by  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  of  their  gentleness 
and  simplicity,  and  looking  upon  them  as  committed  by  Heaven 
to  her  especial  care,  her  heart  was  filled  with  concern  at  their 
destitute  and  ignorant  condition.  She  ordered  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  their  religious  instruction ;  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  and  enjoined  Colum- 
bus  to  inflict  signal  punishment  on  all  Spaniards  who  should 
be  guilty  of  outrage  or  injustice  towards  them. 

By  way,  it  was  said,  of  offering  to  Heaven  the  first-fruits 
of  these  pagan  nations,  the  six  Indians  whom  Columbus  had 
brought  to  Barcelona  were  baptized  with  great  state  and  cere- 
mony ;  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Juan  sfficiating  as 
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This  was  the  honey-moon  of  royal  &vor,  during  which 
Columbus  enjoyed  the  unbounded  and  well-merited  confidence 
of  his  sovereigns,  before  envious  minds  had  dared  to  insinuate 
a  doubt  of  his  integrity.  Afler  receiving  every  mark  of  pub- 
lic honor  and  private  regard,  he  took  leave  of  the  sovereigns 
on  the  28th  of  May.  The  whole  court  accompanied  him  from 
the  palace  to  his  dwelling,  and  attended,  also,  to  pay  him  &re- 
well  honors  on  his  departure  from  Barcelona  for  Seville. 
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e  properly  defined-  The  discovery  of  Columbus,  the  real 
bject  of  solicitude,  was  treated  as  an  incidental  afiair.  The 
lanncr  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in  Portugal  was  men- 
ioncd  ;  the  congratulations  of  King  John  on  the  happy  result 
f  his  voyage  ;  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  admiral  had 
•een  instructed  to  steer  westward  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
ad  his  hope  that  the  Castilian  sovereigns  would  continue  to 
njoin  a  similar  track  on  their  navigators, — ^all  to  the  south  of 
hose  islands  being  granted  by  papal  bull  to  the  crowu  of  Por- 
ugal.  He  concluded  by  intimating  the  entire  confidence  of 
Cing  John,  that  should  any  of  the  newly-discovered  blands  ap- 
>ertain  by  right  to  Portugal,  the  matter  would  be  adjusted  in 
hat  spirit  of  amity  which  existed  between  the  two  crowns. 

Ferdinand  was  too  wary  a  politician  to  be  easily  deceived. 
ie  had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  real  designs  of  King 
Fohn,  and  before  .the  arrival  of  his  ambassador  had  himself 
lespatched  Don  Lope  de  Herrera  to  the  Portuguese  court,  fiur- 
lished  with  double  instructions,  and  with  two  letters  of  widely 
>ppo6ite  tenor.  The  first  was  couched  in  affectionate  terms, 
icknowledging  the  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  Colum- 
M]8,and  communicating  the  nature  of  his  discoveries ;  request- 
Dg  at  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese  navigators  might  be 
prohibited  from  visiting  those  newly-discovered  lands,  in  the 
iame  manner  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  prohibited  their 
lubjects  firom  interfering  with  the  African  possessions  of  Por- 
tugal. 

In  case,  however,  the  ambassador  should  find  that  King 
John  had  either  sent,  or  was  about  to  s^d,  vessels  to  the  New 
World,  he  was  to  withhold  the  amicable  letter,  and  present 
tke  other,  couched  in  stem  and  peremptory  terms,  and  forbid- 
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dinp  any  ont«>rpriso  of  the  kind.*  A  keen  dipIoniAtie  guM 
cnsuiNl  iK-tMif  n  tin*  two  Kovorciini'S  perplexing  to  nnj  spcctt- 
tur  not  uc«)uaintiMl  \ijth  tlio  siiTi't  of  their  play.  Retende,  in 
his  history  ut*Kiii<;  .lohii  II.,  iiiformfl  us,  thmt  the  Portugocie 
monarch,  l>y  lar;!0  |irrM'nts,or  rnthiT  bribes,  held  certain  of  the 
confidi'ntial  monibrrs  of  tho  Tastilian  cabinet  in  his  intenn^ 
M'hn  inform«'<l  him  of  thi*  most  secret  cituncils  of  their  comt 
The  ruiuis  wm*  t]iron;;iNl  with  couriers;  scarce  uras  an  intcfr 
tion  cxpri'SAod  by  Kcniinanil  to  his  ministers,  but  it  vaseofr 
vcyctl  to  his  rival  mi>nari.>li.  Tlie  n^sultwas,  that  the  Spanish 
Sfjvcrci^ins  mh'Iiu^I  as  if  undiT  tlic  influence  of  some  enchtB^ 
nit'nt.  KiuL'  •loim  .'inticipaliMJ  all  their  movements,  and  ip* 
pcared  to  ill  w  into  th*  ir  very  thoughts,  llieir  ambassadon 
were  rros-;til  on  tlu*  Mjul  by  l*ortu;ruese  am)>assadoris  empov- 
ercd  to  sittlt^  the  very  points  about  which  they  were  going  to 
make  remonstrances.  Frtv|u«'ntly,  when  Ferdinand  proposed 
a  sudden  anil  jxTph'Nintr  (jucstion  to  the  envoys  at  his  oonrt, 
whicli  apparrntty  would  reijuire  fresh  instructions  from  the 
sr)vcrei<;ns,  ho  would  \n*  astonishcil  by  a  prompt  and  positiTB 
rcjdy  ;  most  of  the  i[urstioiis  which  were  likely  to  occur  hav- 
inpr,  throu^jh  stn^ret  information,  been  foreseen  bd  provided 
fi}r.  As  a  surniisi*  of  treachery  in  the  cabinet  might  naturdlv 
arise,  Kin^  John,  while  he  rcwanle<l  his  agents  in  secret^  en- 
deavored to  divert  suspicions  from  them  upon  others,  ma^*"f 
rich  presents  of  jewels  to  the  Duke  de  hifantado,  and  other 
Spanish  grandees  of  incorruptible  integrity. f 

*  Uerrcni,  Ilidt  Ind.,  decail.  i.  lib.  ii.  Zurita,  Ansles  de  Angon.  Eb 
i.  cup.  25. 

f  Roscndo,  Vida  del  Key  Dom  Joani  IL  cap.  157.  Faria  y  SouOi 
Europa  Portugucsa,  torn.  ii.  cap.  4,  p.  3. 
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Such  is  the  intriguing  diplomatic  craft  which  too  often 
passes  for  refined  policy,  and  is  extolled  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  all  corrupt  and  disingenuous  measures  are  unwor- 
thy of  an  enlightened  politician  and  a  magnanimous  prince. 
The  grand  principles  of  right  and  wrong  operate  in  the  same 
way  between  nations  as  between  individuals ;  fair  and  open 
conduct,  and  inviolable  faith,  however  they  may  appear  adverse 
to  present  purposes,  are  the  only  kind  of  policy  that  will  in- 
sure ultimate  and  honorable  success. 

King  John,  having  received  intelligence,  in  the  furtive 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  of  the  double  instructions 
furnished  to  Don  Lope  de  Herrera,  received  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  any  resort  to  his  peremptory  letter. 
He  had  already  despatched  an  extra  envoy  to  the  Spanish 
court  to  keep  it  in  good  humor,  and  he  now  appointed  Doctor 
Pero  Diaz  and  Don  Ruy  de  Pena  ambassadors  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  to  adjust  all  questions  relative  to  the  new  discov- 
eries, and  promised  that  no  vessel  should  be  permitted  to  sail 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  within  sixty  days  after  their  arrival 
at  Barcelona. 

These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  propose,  as  a  mode 
of  effectually  settling  all  claims,  that  a  line  should  be  drawn 
from  the  Canaries  due  west :  all  lands  and  seas  north  of  it  to 
appertain  to  the  Castilian  court ;  all  south  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  excepting  any  islands  already  in  possession  of  either 
power.* 

Ferdinand  had  now  the  vantage-ground ;  his  object  was  to 
gain  time  for  the  preparation  and  departure  of  Ck)lumbus,  by 

*  Znrita,  Ub.  i.  cap.  26.    Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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his  discretion  prevented  him  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 
He  had  some  hopes  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  an  embassy,  complaining  of  the  pretended 
discoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  as  infringing  the  territories 
granted  to  Portugal  by  papal  bull,  and  earnestly  imploring 
redress.  Here,  as  has  been  shown,  his  wary  antagonist  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  he  was  doomed  again  to  be 
foiled.  The  only  reply  his  ambassador  received,  was  a  refer- 
ence to  the  line  of  partition  from  pole  to  pole,  so  sagely  de- 
vised by  his  holiness.*  Such  was  this  royal  game  of  diplom- 
acy, where  the  parties  were  playing  for  a  newly-discovered 
world.  John  II.  was  able  and  intelligent,  and  had  crafty  coun- 
cillors to  advise  him  in  all  his  moves ;  but  whenever  deep  and 
subtle  policy  was  required,  Ferdinand  was  master  of  the 
game. 

*  Herrera,  decad.  I  lib.  il  cap.  6. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

FrSTHEB  PRErARATIONS  F<»R  THE  SECOND  TOTAGE.— CBAKIO- 
TEK  OF  ALONSii  I>K  (UEL».V.-I>IKFERENCE  OF  COLUMBCS  WITH 
SOCIA  AND   FlJX.'iErA. 

[uys.] 

"l^ISTUrSTFrL  of  sonio  attonij)t  on  the  part  of  Portugil 
^^  to  intorforc  with  tla-ir  tlisiM»viTios,  the  Spanish  sovereignly 
ill  the  courst'  of  thrir  negotiations,  wmto  repeatedly  to  Colum- 
bus, urging  him  to  liaston  liis  depart uro.  His  zeal,  howerer, 
needed  no  incitement  ;  immeil lately  on  arriving  at  Seville,  in 
the  beginning  of  Juno,  ho  ]>n>oeedi^]  with  all  diligence  to  fit  cot 
the  armament,  making  use  of  the  powers  given  him  to  put  in 
requisition  the  ships  and  crews  wliicli  wcn>  in  the  harbon  of 
Andalusia.  lie  was  joined  soon  at\er  by  Fonseca  aad  Soriii 
who  had  remained  for  a  time  at  Barcelona;  and  with  thdr 
united  exertions,  a  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  large  and  small, 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  ])reparation.  The  best  pilots  were  cho- 
sen for  the  service,  and  the  crews  were  mustered  in  presence 
of  Soria  the  comptroller.  A  number  of  skilful  husbandmen^ 
miners,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanics,  were  engaged  for  tlie 
projected  colony.     Horses,  both  for  military  purposes  and 
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for  stocking  the  country,  cattle,  and  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds,  were  likewise  provided.  Grain^  seeds  of  various  plants, 
vines,  sugar-canes,  grafts,  and  saplings,  were  embarked,  to- 
gether with  a  great  quantity  of  merchandise,  consisting  of  trin- 
kets, beads,  hawks*  bells,  looking-glasses,  and  other  showy 
trifles,  calculated  for  trafficking  with  the  natives.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  an  abimdant  supply  of  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
munitions  of  war,  and  medicines  and  refreshments  for  the  sick. 
An  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  respecU 
ing  this  expedition.  The  most  extravagant  fancies  were  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  New  World.  The  accounts  given 
by  the  voyagers  who  had  visited  it  were  full  of  exaggeration ; 
for  in  fact  they  had  nothing  but  vague  and  confused  notions 
concerning  it,  like  the  recollection  of  a  dream,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  Columbus  himself  had  beheld  every  thing  through 
the  most  delusive  medium.  The  vivacity  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  ardent  spirit,  while  they 
roused  the  public  to  a  wonderful  d^ree  of  enthusiasm,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  bitter  disappointment.  The  cupidity  of  the 
avaricious  was  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  regions  of  unappro- 
priated wealth,  where  the  rivers  rolled  over  golden  sands,  and 
the  mountains  teemed  with  gems  and  precious  metals ;  where 
the  groves  producd  spices  and  perfumes,  and  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  were  sown  with  pearl.  Others  had  conceived  visions 
of  a  loflier  kind.  It  was  a  romantic  and  stirring  age,  and  the 
wars  with  the  Moors  being  over,  and  hostilities  with  the  French 
suspended,  the  bold  and  restless  spirits  of  the  nation,  impa- 
tient of  the  monotony  of  peaceful  life,  were  eager  for  employ- 
ment To  these,  the  New  World  presented  a  vast  field  for 
wQd  enterprise  and  extraordinary  adventure,  so  congenial  to 
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Af^ainst  the  wull  nfthc  buililin^,  thri'w  an  orange  to  the  smn- 
mit  i>rtlio  tower,  a  pnHif,  s:ivn  I^as  Casas,  of  immenae  mnaca- 
lur  striMigtli.  SSiich  was  Altiiiso  lU*  Ojeda,  who  soon  became 
consjiic-uous  among  tho  tnlloworsof  Cuiumbus,andwaa  alwayi 
tnreNKist  ill  i'very  oiitiTprise  of  tu\  adventurous  nature;  vin 
c-oiirtiil  piTil  as  if  for  the  vory  love  of  danger,  and  aoemedto 
f]<rht  more  fur  the  pleasure  of  fighting  than  for  theaakeof 
distinetion.* 

The  nun  liter  of  persc^ns  permitted  to  embark  in  the  expe- 
dition hiul  lii'i'n  limit4^1  to  one  thousand  ;  but  such  was  the 
urgent  aj^plieatiim  of  VDluntivrs  to  be  iillowetl  to  enlist  witk- 
c»iit  pay,  that  tlie  nunilier  had  in«'n»aseil  ti»  twelve  hundred. 
Many  more  wen*  rrfused  for  want  i»f  nniiu  in  the  ships  for 
tlieir  aeommiodation,  but  some  < -out ri veil  to  get  admitted  by 
stealth,  so  thtit  event uallv  alxait  fiHeen  hundred  set  sail  in  the 
fleet.     As   Columbus,  in   his  laudable  zeal  for  the  wclfiui^  of 
the  enterprise,  pn»videil  every  thing  that  might  be  necessary 
in  varitms  possil»le  enieri:4Miei»'s.  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  ex- 
ceeded what  )iad  1>een  antici{>iite«j.     This  gave  rise  to  occa- 
sional ilemurs  on  the  ])art  of  the  eomptrtdler  Juan  de  Sori% 
who  sometimes  refusinl  to  sign  the  aot.'ounts  of  the  admira!^ 
and  in  tlie  eourse  of  tlu'ir  tnuisiietions  seemed  to  have  foigo^ 
ten  the  deference  due  ])oth  to  his  cha meter  and  station.     For 
this  he  received  n»peat<»d  and  severe  reprimands  from  the  sov- 
ereign**, who  emphatically  commanded  that  Columbus  should 
be  treated  with  the  great rst  respect,  and  every  thing  done  to 
facilitate  his  plans  and  yii-ld  him  s;itisfaetii>n.     From  similar 
injunctions  inserted  in  the  royal  letters  to  Fonseca,  the  ardh 

*  Laa  Ca»us  li^-  i-»  ^^     Pizarro,  Varoncs  Illustree.     Hetrera, 
Ind.,  dccad.  L  lib.  il  cap.  5. 
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deacon  of  Seville,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  had  occasionally 
indulged  in  the  captious  exercise  of  his  official  powers.  He 
appears  to  have  demurred  to  various  requisitions  of  Colum- 
buSy  particularly  one  for  footmen  and  other  domestics  for  his 
immediate  service,  to  form  his  household  and  retinue  as  ad-^ 
miral  and  viceroy  ;  a  demand  which  was  considered  superflu- 
ous by  the  prelate,  as  all  who  embarked  in  the  expedition 
were  at  his  command.  In  reply,  the  sovereigns  ordered  that 
he  should  be  allowed  ten  eacuderos  de  d  pie^  or  footmen,  and 
twenty  persons  in  other  domestic  capacities,  and  reminded 
Fonseca  of  their  charge  that,  both  in  the  nature  and  mode  of 
his  transactions  with  the  admiral,  he  should  study  to  give  him 
content ;  observing  that,  as  the  whole  armament  was  intrusted 
to  his  command,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  wishes  should 
be  consulted,  and  no  one  embarrass  him  with  punctilios  and 
difficulties.* 

These  trivial  differences  are  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
from  the  efiect  they  appear  to  have  had  on  the  mind  of  Fon- 
seca,  for  from  them  we  must  date  the  rise  of  that  singular 
hostility  which  he  ever  afterwards  manifested  towards  Colum- 
bus ;  which  every  year  increased  in  rancor,  and  which  he 
gratified  in  the  most  invidious  manner,  by  secretly  multiply- 
ing impediments  and  vexations  in  his  path. 

While  the  expedition  was  yet  lingering  in  port,  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  Portuguese  caravel  had  set  sail  from  Ma- 
deira and  steered  for  the  west  Suspicions  were  immediately 
awakened  that  she  was  bound  for  the  lately  discovered  lands. 
Columbus  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  sovereigns,  and  pro- 

*  Katariete,  Ck>lec,  torn,  il    Documentos,  Ko.  62-C6. 
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pitsi-il  to  (1i's|i:itrh  a  part  of  hisi  fleot  in  pursuit  of  her.  Hn 
|>n»|><i!4iti<iii  \i:is  upprovinl,  but  lit  it  cttrrifd  into  efll'Ct.  On 
nMiumstninLvs  Umh^  imuiIi.'  tu  the  court  of  LisboOy  King  John 
dot'Iaroil  that  tho  vchscI  hail  siiiliii  without  his  pemiiasion,  and 
th:it  \w  wiiiihi  Mini  tlin-o  larivrU  to  bring  her  back.  Thi§ 
only  sTvcil  to  iiit-rcaM'  tht*  ji-al<iusy  of  the  Spanish  monardn^ 
whi»  cimMiltTivl  thi'  wliiiK'  a  dcrp-hiiil  stratagem,  and  that  it 
wan  int«'ntKvl  the  v*  ss«>ls  should  ji)in  their  forces  and  pursue 
their  ccuirsi'  tiw»*thtT  tu  the  New  World,  Columbus  wm 
ur^^ed,  tlirn-tnri>,  to  di>part  without  nn  hour's  delay,  and  in- 
8tru<*t('d  to  st«'«T  wiile  of  Capo  St.  Viiiivnt,  and  entirely  avoid 
the  Portn>rih'Si>  coa^^ts  and  islands,  for  fear  of  molestation. 
If  he  met  with  any  vessi'ls  in  the  si'as  he  liad  explored,  ho  was 
to  seizi*  them,  anil  intliet  ri;:«»ri»iis  punishment  on  the  crews. 
Fnnsi'ca  was  also  orden-d  to  W  on  the  alert,  and  in  case  any 
e\]>edition  sailrtl  from  I*ortui:al  to  si>nd  double  the  force  after 
it.  Thest'  pn-ranti*  *\\s.  howtViT.  pn»ved  unnecessary.  Whether 
fuch  earavi'ls  actiiallv  4li(l  sail,  and  whether  thev  were  sent 
with  siniMcr  motives  by  PortUL'al,  d<H'K  not  appear;  nothing 
was  either  siu-n  or  heard  of  tliem  bv  Columbus  in  the  course 
of  his  vuvaj^e. 

It  may  hr  as  wrll,  tor  the  sal%e  of  distinctness,  to  anticipate, 
in  this  jilaee,  tin'  regular  rourse  of  hi*ilory,  and  mention  the 
manner  in  Mhich  this  territorial  (]uestion  was  finally  settled 
between  the  rival  sover4'iirns.  It  was  impossible  for  King 
John  to  n']>n'ss  his  (iisqnict  at  the  imlefmi to  enterprises  of  the 
Spanish  monarclis ;  he  ditl  not  kn«»w  how  far  they  might  ex- 
tend, and  whether  they  mi^zht  not  fi>restall  him  in  all  his  an- 
ticipattnl  discovt-rirs  in  !n«lia.  Finding,  liowever,  all  attempt! 
fruitless  to  gain  by  stratagem  an  iulvantagc  over  his  wary  and 
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Bkilful  antagonist,  and  despairing  of  any  further  asdstance  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  recourse,  at  last,  to  fair  and  amica- 
.ble  negotiations,  and  found,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those 
ivho  turn  aside  into  the  inviting  but  crooked  paths  of  craft, 
that  had  he  kept  to  the  line  of  frank  and  open  policy,  he  would 
have  saved  himself  a  world  of  perplexity,  and  have  arrived 
sooner  at  his  object.  lie  offered  to  leave  to  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns the  free  prosecution  of  their  western  discovery,  and  to 
conform  to  the  plan  of  partition  by  a  meridian  line :  but  he 
represented  that  this  line  had  not  been  drawn  far  enough  to 
the  west ;  that  while  it  lefl  the  wide  ocean  free  to  the  range 
of  Spanish  enterprise^  his  navigators  could  not  venture  more 
tlian  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  his  possessions,  and  had  no 
scope  or  sea-room  for  their  southern  voyages. 

Afler  much  difficulty  and  discussion,  this  momentous  dis- 
pute was  adjusted  by  deputies  from  the  two  croMTis,  who  met 
at  Tordesillas  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1494,  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  the  papal  line  of 
partition  was  moved  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues 
west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  was  agreed  that  within 
six  months  an  equal  number  of  caravels  and  mariners,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  nations,  should  rendezvous  at  the  island  of  the 
Grand  Canary,  provided  with  men  learned  in  astronomy  and 
iiavigation.  They  were  to  proceed  thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  and  thence  westward  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues,  and  determine  the  proposed  line  from  pole  to  pole, 
dividing  the  ocean  between  the  two  nations.*  Each  of  the 
two  powers  engaged  solemnly  to  observe  the  bounds  thus  pro- 

*  Zorita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Fernand.,  lib.  L  cap.  29.    Yasconoelos,  lib.  tL 
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■cribod,  and  to  prosooute  no'cnterpriaebejoiid  iti  proper  li» 
its ;  though  it  was  ngnt'd  that  the  Spanish  navigators  ml^  tn- 
verse  frei'ly  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ocean  in  proaeciiting  their 
rightfui  voyages.  Various  circumstanoea  impeded  the  pro- 
"posed  expedition  to  detennine  the  line,  but  tlie  treaty  ra- 
niained  in  furcc,  and  prevented  all  further  diacuaaiona. 

Thus,  says  Vasameelos,  this  great  question,  the  greatest  ew 
agitated  between  the  two  crowns,  for  it  was  the  portitioa  of  t 
new  world,  was  amicably  settled  by  the  prudenoe  and  addrm 
of  two  of  the  most  politic  monorchs  that  ever  swayed  the  sn^ 
tre.  It  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties^  cadi 
holding  himself  entitled  to  the  vast  countries  that  might  hi 
discovered  within  his  boundary,  without  any  regard  to  tht 
rights  of  the  native  inhabitants. 


BOOK  VI. 

CHAPTER   I. 

DEPABTUBE  OF  C0LCKBU8  ON  HIS  SECOND  TOTAOE.— DISOOYZBT 

OF   THE  CABIBBKE  ISLANDS. 

« 

[1498.] 


npHE  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  of  discov- 


1 


ery,  presented  a  brilliant  contrast  to  his  gloomy  embar- 


kation at  Palos.  On  the  25th  of  September,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  whitened  by  his  fleet.  There  were 
three  large  ships  of  heavy  burden,*  and  fourteen  caravels, 
^  loitering  with  flapping  sails,  and  awaiting  the  signal  to  get 
under  way.  The  harbor  resounded  with  the  well-known  note 
of  the  sailor,  hoisting  sail,  or  weighing  anchor;  a  motley 
crowd  were  hurrying  on  board,  and  taking  leave  of  their  friends 
in  the  confidence  of  a  prosperous  voyage  and  triumphant  re-^ 
torn.    There  was  the  high-spirited  cavalier,  bound  on  roman- 

*  Peter  Mftrtjr  says  they  were  carracks  (a  large  species  of  merchant 
ressel,  principally  used  in  coasting  trade),  of  one  hundred  tons  burden, 
and  that  two  of  the  caravels  were  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
more  capable  of  bearing  decks  from  the  size  of  their  mast8.-*Decad.  i. 
lib.L 
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tic  enterprise ;  tin*  hnnly  navigator,  ambitious  ot  aequiriDg 
laurels  ill  those  unknown  !k.':iN ;  the  roving  adventurer,  nek- 
ing  ntiveltv  an<l  exciti-nifnt ;  the  keen,  calculating  specultlor, 
eager  to  ]irt»t'it  l>y  the  i;:n(»ranco  of  savage  tribes  ;  and  the  pile 
iiii>sionarv  fri)iii  the  eliii?«ter,  anxious  to  extend  the  domimoo 
of  the  elnireh.  or  devnutly  zeuli>us  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  AH  wen-  tull  of  iui'inati-m  ond  lively  hope.  Instewl 
of  beinc  re^anled  by  the  populace  as  devoted  men,  bound 
upon  a  tlark  an«l  drsperate  enterprise,  they  were  contemplated 
with  envy,  as  fav«iroJ  nM)rtals.  bimnd  to  gulden  regions  and 
happy  eliineSy  wIhtc  nt>thini;  but  wealth,  and  wonder,  and  de- 
li«;hts  awaited  thriii.  (.  olumbus,  conspicuous  for  his  height 
and  his  enmniandini:  api>earanee.  was  attended  by  his  two  soiK, 
Die^o  ami  rernaiplo,  the  e1dt*st  but  a  stripling,  who  had  come 
to  witness  his  tleparture,*  both  proud  of  the  glory  of  their  &- 
ther.  Wherrver  h»»  passe<l,  every  ey**  folh^wcti  him  with  ad- 
inirati<»n,  and  every  tonirue  praised  and  blosseil  him.  Before 
sunrise  Xhv  whoh-  fleet  was  under  way  ;  the  weather  was  screoe 
and  propitious,  and  as  the  populace  watched  their  parting  sails 
briglitenini:  in  th«>  niorninj;  beams,  they  lookinl  forward  to 
thoir  j«)\ful  return,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  New 
World. 

According  to  the  instructions  of  the  sovereigns,  Columbus 
steered  wide  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  its  islands,  stand- 
ing to  the  south-west  of  the  Canaries,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  October.  After  toueliing  at  tlie  (irand  Canary,  he  an- 
chored on  the  r)th  at  (loniera,  to  take  in  a  su]»ply  of  wood  and 
water.     Here  also  he  purchased  calves,  goats,  and  dieep^  to 

*  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  44. 
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Stock  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  and  eight  hogs,  from  \vhich, 
according  to  Las  Casas,  the  infinite  number  of  swine  was 
propagated,  with  which  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World  subsequently  abounded.  A  number  of  domestic  fowls 
were  likewise  purchased,  which  were  the  origin  of  the  species 
in  the  New  World ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  seeds 
of  oranges,  lemons,  bergamots,  melons,  and  various  orchard 
fruits,*  which  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the 
west,  from  the  Hesperides  or  Fortimate  Islands  of  the  Old 
World.t 

On  the  7th,  when  about  to  sail,  Cblumbus  gave  to  the  com- 
mander of  each  vessel  a  sealed  letter  of  instructions,  in  which 
was  specified  his  route  to  the  harbor  of  Nativity,  the  residence 
of  the  cacique  Guacanagari.  This  was  only  to  be  opened  in 
case  of  being  separated  by  accident,  as  he  wished  to  make  a 
mystery,  as  long  as  possible,  of  the  exact  route  to  the  newly- 
discovered  country,  lest  adventurers  of  other  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Portuguese,  should  follow  in  his  track,  and  inter- 
fere with  his  enterprises.! 

Afler  making  sail  from  Gomera,  they  were  becalmed  for  a 
few  days  among  the  Canaries,  until,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
a  fair  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  east,  which  soon  carried  them 
out  of  sight  of  the  island  of  Ferro.  Ck>lumbus  held  his  course 
to  the  south-west,  intending  to  keep  considerably  more  to  the 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  88, 

f  Humboldt  is  of  opinioD  that  there  were  wild  oranges,  small  and 
bitter,  as  well  as  wild  lemons,  in  the  New  World,  prior  to  the  discovery. 
Galddeugh  also  mentions  that  the  Brazilians  consider  the  small  bitter 
wild  orange  of  natite  origin. — ^Humboldt,  Essai  Politiqae  sur  Vlsle  do 
Cuba,  tom.  i.  p.  68. 

X  Las  Casas,  M.  Sup. 

Vol.  I  — !4' 
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southward  tlian  in  his  first  voyage,  in  hopes  of  fidling  In  vitk 
the  isluntlH  of  the  (Vihs,  of  which  ho  had  received  such  Tifn 
anri  wonderful  neciiuiits  fmni  the  Indiana.*  Being  in  thengioi 
of  thi'  troilo-winds,  the  bn^cze  continued  fur  and  steady,  vidi 
a  quiet  sea  and  ploa^ant  weather,  and  by  the  34th  they  had 
nioile  four  hu  ml  ret  I  aiui  fiAy  leaf^os  west  of  Gomera,  withoot 
siH'ing  any  of  tlmso  iivUh  of  sea-weeds  encountered  within  i 
much  less  distanoi^  c»n  th«*ir  first  voyage.  At  that  time  tbor 
appearance  was  impiirtant,  and  almost  pn>videntia1,  inspiring 
continual  hopi>,  anii  en  tiring  them  forward  in  their  dubioa 
enterpris(\  Now  tliey  ncedixl  no  sueh  signals,  being  fiill  of 
cimfiilcnee  and  lively  anticipation, and  on  seeing  a  swallow cir- 
eliiif^  about  the  ships,  and  K'ing  visited  (X-casionally  by  sudden 
sh«»W4Ts,  tln'v  befran  t«»  hmk  out  elitN'rilv  i<»r  land. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  October  they  had  in  the  night 
a  jrust  of  hi-avy  rain,  accompanied  by  the  severe  thunder  and 
ligliiniiig  of  tlio  tropics.  It  lasted  fur  four  hours,  and  they 
CMiusidcrcd  tlicmsc]v4>s  in  much  peril,  until  they  beheld  serenl 
of  those  lambent  flames  playing  about  the  tops  of  the  masts, 
and  <j:liiliiii;  alonf;  the  ri<!<;iii^,  which  have  always  been  objccti 
of  superstitious  fancies  among  sailors.  Fernando  Columbns 
makes  remarks  on  them,  stnmjjly  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  he  livetl.  **  On  the  siime  Saturday,  in  the  night,  was 
seen  St.  Elmo  with  seven  lighted  tapers,  at  the  topmast :  there 
wjis  much  ruin  and  irrcat  thuii«lcr ;  1  mean  to  say,  that  those 
lijjjhts  were  seen,  which  mariners  airirm  to  be  the  body  of  St. 
Elmo,  on  belioMiiig  which  they  chant  litanies  and  oriaom^ 
holding  it  for  certain,  that  in  the  tempest  in  which  he  appeaiii 
no  one  is  in  danger.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  leave  the  matter  to 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chancs. 
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ttiem ;  but  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  similar  lights  have  some- 
times appeared  to  the  Roman  mariners  during  tempests  at 
sea,  which  they  said  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  likewise 
Seneca  makes  mention."  * 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  November,  Colum- 
bus  was  convinced  from  the  color  of  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the 
waves,  and  the  variable  winds  and  frequent  showers,  that  they 
must  be  near  to  land;  he  gave  orders,*  therefore,  to  take  in 
sail,  and  to  maintain  a  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night. 
He  had  judged  with  his  usual  sagacity.  In  the  morning  a 
lofty  island  was  descried  to  the  west,  at  the  sight  of  which 
there  were  shouts  of  joy  throughout  the  fleet.  Columbus  gave 
to  the  island  the  name  of  Dominica,  from  having  discovered 
it  on  Sunday.  As  the  ships  moved  gently  onward,  other  isl- 
ands rose  to  sight,  covered  with  forests,  while  flights  of  par- 
rots, and  other  tropical  birds,  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  crews  were  now  assembled  on  the  decks  of  the  several 
ships,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their  prosperous  voyage, 
and  their  happy  discovery  of  land,  chanting  the  Salve  Regina 
and  other  anthems.  Such  was  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
Columbus  celebrated  all  his  discoveries,  and  which,  in  &ct, 
-was  generally  observed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  voy 
agers. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  46.  A  similar  meotion  is  made  of  this 
nautical  aaperatitioD  in  the  yoyage  of  Magellan.  "  During  these  great 
storms,  they  said  that  St.  Elmo  appeared  at  the  topmast  with  a  liglited 
eandle,  and  sometimes  with  two,  upon  which  the  people  shed  tears  of  joy, 
leceiving  great  consolation,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  custom  of 
mariners.  He  remained  yisible  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  disap- 
peared, with  a  great  flash  of  lightning,  which  blinded  the  people."— 
Herrera,  decad.  it  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
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spicy  odors — among  which  was  one  with  the  leaf  of  the  laurel 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  clove. 

Hence  they  made  sail  for  an  island  of  larger  size,  with  a 

remarkable  mountain  ;  one  peak,  which  proved  afterwards  to 

be  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  rose  to  a  great  height,  with  streams 

of  water  gushing  from  it.     As  they  approached  within  three 

leagues,  they  beheld  a  cataract  of  such  height,  that,  to  use  the 

words  of  the  narrator,  it  seemed  to  be  felling  from  the  sky. 

As  it  broke  into  foam  in  its  descent,  many  at  first  believed  it 

to  be  merely  a  stratum  of  white  rock.*    To  this  island,  which 

was  called  by  the  Indians  Turuqueira,!  the  admiral  gave  the 

name  of  Guadaloupo,  having  promised  the  monks  of  our  Lady 

of  Guadaloupo  in  Estremadura,  to  call  some  newly-discovered 

place  afler  their  convent. 

Landing  here  on  the  4th,  they  visited  a  village  near  the 
shore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled,  some  even  leaving  their  chil- 
dren behind  in  their  terror  and  confusion.   These  the  Spaniards 
Boothed  with  caresses,  binding  hawks'  bells  and  other  trinkets 
round  their  arms.   This  village,  like  most  of  those  of  the  island, 
consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  built  round  a  public  place 
or  square.     The  houses  were  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees 
interwoven  wft/,  ^^^^  ^nd  branches,  and  thatched  with  palm- 
feaves.    They  ^^^^  square,  not  circular,  like  those  of  the  other 
ilands,^  and  eacj^   j,^  its  portico  or  shelter  from  the  sun. 
ne  of  the  Porti^^  ^vas   decorated  with   images  of  serpents 
erabljr  carve^  ^^  ^ood.     For  furniture  they  had  hammocks 

*  Letter  of  D^ 

Letter  ot    li^h*^^*-  Pctcr    Martyr    calls  it  Carucueira,  or 

iquien,  d^  ^^    Cb»«»^ 
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of  oitti'ii  not,  And  utonsils  formed  of  cailahashes  or  etftlm- 
ware,  oijiial  to  the  brst  fif  th«»bo  of  Ilispaniola.  There  ven 
l:ir<io  (juantltii'sof  ci'ttiin  ;  s**n\v  in  the  wool,  some  in  yarn, and 
MMiie  wnniuht  iiitu  rioth  uf  vorv  tolerable  toxture ;  and  manT 
Lows  and  urrows,  the  lattor  tipiKHl  with  sharp  bones,  Provii- 
ions  sivnitM  to  abuiin>l.  ThtTo  wvro  many  domesticated  geew, 
liki*  those  of  KiiPipi\  aiitl  ]>arrots  as  large  as  household  fovls, 
M'ith  Miio,  ^'H'ln,  uliiti',  and  >carlet  plumaLTC,  being  the  splen- 
did s()o«'ii's  oalliHl  ^iiiaraniayos.  Here  also  the  Sjianiards  fint 
mot  with  till'  anana,  or  piiu^applo,  tho  flavor  and  fragrance  of 
wliirh  a>ti<Mi>hi*tl  and  di-li;;htiH.i  thom.  In  one  of  the  houses 
tlu'v  wi-iv  Niirpris.'il  tn  t*md  a  |^u  or  othor  ntonsil  of  iron,  not 
havin:!  rvor  iiul  with  thai  nu-tal  in  tlie  \ow  Wvirld.  Fernan- 
do ('nl^n  sujipi-srs  tiiat  it  was  t'«nnoti  of  a  certain  kind  of 
hoavv  stoiu''  f.'inii]  auii-ni;  th"»40  i>Iand<,  whii'h.  when  bunt, 
ha>  tho  apponraniv  if  sliininj;  iron  ;  nr  it  ini^ht  have  been 
s.Miii*  uti'iwil  l»ruii::]it  by  xhv  Indians  trojn  Iflspaniola.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  native  imn  was  over  fimnd  among  the  people 
of  thos**  i islands. 

In  anoihor  hinis*>  was  tljo  stom-post  of  a  vessi'l.  Hov  had 
it  ivarhi^l  those  shi'tros,  whiih  nppcaroil  never  to  have  been 
visitcfl  by  tho  ships  of  civil  izcsi  man?  Was  it  the  wreck  of 
some  vessel  from  tho  more  cnlichtenod  countries  of  Asia, 
M-hi«*h  tliey  supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  this  direction  t  Or 
a  i^iirt  of  the  ea ravel  whieh  Columbus  had  lost  at  the  island  of 
Ilispaniola  during  his  tirst  vovas^o?  Or  a  fragment  of  some 
European  ship  which  had  drilled  ncn^ss  the  Atlantic?  The 
latter  was  nu>st  probably  the  case.  The  constant  current 
which  sets  over  from  the  ci*ast  of  Africa,  produced  by  the 
'^vslenco  of  tho  trade-wind»y  must  occaaionally  bri] 
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wrecks  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New ;  and  long  before  the 
discovery  of  Columbus,  the  savages  of  the  islands  and  the 
coasts  may  have  gazed  with  wonder  at  fragments  of  European 
barks  which  have  floated  to  their  shores. 

What  struck  the  Spaniards  with  horror  was  the  sight  of 
human  bones,  vestiges,  as  they  supposed,  of  unnatural  repasts ; 
and  skulls,  apparently  used  as  vases  and  other  household  uten- 
sils. These  dismal  objects  convinced  them  that  they  were  now 
in  the  abodes  of  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs,  whose  predatory 
expeditions  and  ruthless  character,  rendered  them  Uie'  terror 
of  these  seas. 

The  boat  having  returned  on  board,  Columbus  proceeded 
upwards  of  two  leagues,  until  he  anchored,  late  in  the  evening, 
in  a  convenient  port.  The  island  on  this  side  extended  for  the 
distance  of  five  and  twenty  leagues,  diversified  with  lofly 
mountains  and  broad  plains.  Along  the  coast  were  sniall  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  in  affright. 
On  the  following  day  the  boats  landed,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
and  bringing  off  a  boy  and  several  women.  The  information 
gathered  from  them  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  idea  that  this 
was  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribs.  He  learnt  that  the  in- 
habitants were  in  league  with  two  neighboring  islands,  but 
made  war  upon  all  the  rest  They  even  went  on  predatory 
enterprises,  in  canoes  made  from  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees, 
to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Their  arms 
were  bows  and  arrows  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  or 
shells  of  tortoises,  and  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb. 
They  made  descents  upon  the  islands,  ravaged  the  villages, 
carried  off  the  youngest  and  handsomest  of  the  women,  whom 
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honey  in  htillow  trees  and  in  the  elefls  of  rocks:  abundance 
of  fruit  also  ;  fur,  ai*<*<»rding  to  Peter  Martyr,  the  Caribs,  in 
their  prediitciry  eriiiNiii^s,  were  aoeustomed  to  bring  home  the 
aeoils  and  roots  <»f  all  kinds  of  plants  from  the  distaDt  islandi 
and  etmntries  wliieh  thev  overran. 

Ojeda  returned  without  any  tidin{;s  of  the  stragglers.  Ser- 
oral  days  had  now  elapseil  since  their  disappearance,  Tbcy 
Were  givni  up  for  Ii>st,  and  the  flirt  was  about  sailingy  when, 
to  the  universal  jny,  a  signal  was  made  by  them  from  the 
shore.  When  they  eanic  on  board,  their  hajsgard  and  ex- 
hausted looks  hesp(»ke  what  they  had  suffered.  For  several 
days  they  had  been  per[ili'xed  in  trackless  forests,  so  dense  as 
almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  day.  Tliey  had  elambered  roeks, 
wa<led  rivers,  and  struggled  through  briers  and  thickets. 
Some  who  were  exptTiencetl  seamen,  climbed  the  trees,  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  stars,  by  whii-h  to  govern  their  course;  but  the 
spreading  branches  and  thick  tnliagc  shut  out  all  view  of  the 
heavens.  Tljey  were  harassi^d  with  the  fear  that  the  admiral, 
thinking  them  dead,  might  Si-t  sail  and  leave  them  in  this  wil- 
derness, cut  off  f«)rover  Irom  their  homes  and  the  abodes  of 
civilized  man.  At  length,  when  almost  reduced  to  despair, 
they  had  arrived  at  the  sea-shitre,  and  following  it  for  some 
time,  beheld,  to  their  great  joy,  the  fleet  riding  quietly  at  an- 
chor, lliey  brcmght  with  them  several  Indian  women  and 
boys  ;  but  in  all  their  wanderings  they  had  not  met  with  any 
man ;  the  greater  part  of  the  warriors,  as  has  been  said,  being 
fortunately  absent  on  an  expedition. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  and  his 
joy  at  their  return,  Columbus  put  the  captain  under  arrest^ 


otaAF.  n.^ 
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and  stopped  part  of  the  rations  of  the  men,  for  having  strayed 
away  without  permission ;  for  in  a  service  of  such  a  critical 
nature  it  was  necessary  to  punish  every  breach  of  disci- 
pline.* 


*  Dr.  Chanca^a  Letter.    Hist,  del  AhniraDte,  cap.  46* 
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ships,  and  were  so  entranced  that  the  boat  stole  close  upon 
them  before  they  perceived  it.  Seizing  their  paddles  they  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  the  boat  being  between  them  and  the 
land,  cut  off  their  retreat.  They  now  caught  up  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  plied  them  with  amazing  vigor  and  rapidity.  The 
Spaniards  covered  themselves  with  their  bucklers,  but  two  of 
them  were  quickly  wounded.  The  women  fought  as  fiercely 
as  the  men,  and  one  of  them  sent  an  arrow  with  such  force 
that  it  passed  through  and  through  a  buckler. 

The  Spaniards  now  ran  their  boat  against  the  canoe,  and 
overturned  it ;  some  of  the  savages  got  upon  sunken  rocks, 
others  discharged  their  arrows  while  swimming,  as  dexterously 
as  though  they  had  been  upon  firm  land.     It  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  they  could  bo  overcome  and  taken :  one  of 
them  who  had  been  transfixed  with  a  lance,  died  soon  after  be- 
ing brought  aboard  the  ships.     One  of  the  women,  from  the 
obedience  and   deference  paid  to  her,  appeared  to  be  their 
queen.     She  was   accompanied   by  her    son,  a  young  man 
strongly  made,  with  a  frowning  brow  and  lion's  face.   He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  conflict.     The  hair  of  these  savages  was 
long  and  coarse,  their  eyes  were  encircled  with  paint,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  hideous  expression  ;  and  bands  of  cotton  wcr® 
bound  firmly  above  and  below  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arin® 
and  legs,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  swell   to  a  disproportion^^d 
size ;  a  custom  prevalent  among  various  tribes  of  the    tic^ 
World.    Though  captives  in  chains,  and  in  the  power  of  tb©^^ 
enemies,  they  still  retained  a  frowning  brow  and  an  c^^y  ^^ 
defiance.    Peter  Martyr,  who  often  went  to  see  them  in  :sp»^"' 
declares,  from  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  'vv-'fco  ^^ 
companied  him,  that  it  was  impossible  to. look  at  theica.    with- 
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out  u  sonsitinii  nf  linrror ;  ko  monac-ing  and  terrible  was  tiieir 
aspect.  The  SM'ii>;iiii>ii  was  d<»iil>tli*8s  caused  in  a  great  tdob- 
ure  liy  the  idva  nt*  thi-ir  U'ing  cannibals.  In  this  skirmish, 
according  ti>  the  same  writer,  the  Indians  used  poisoned  a^ 
rows  ;  and  one  of  the  Spanianls  diet!  within  a  few  days,  of  i 
wound  received  from  niie  of  llie  frmalinii.* 

Pursuing  Iiis  vovago,  ('nlunil<us  soon  came  in  sight  of  i 
gn^at  <-Iuster  «if  island^,  M>in«'  verdant  and  covered  with  forests, 
but  the  greater  part  ii.ikit]  iiii«l  sterile,  rising  into  craggv 
mountains  ;  with  pk-Us  nt'a  bri^lit  ;>zuro  cob^r,  and  some  ofi 
glistering  whiti>.  Thi'se,  w  ith  his  usual  vivacity  of  imagination, 
he  supposed  to  eontnin  mines  t^f  rieli  metals  and  precious 
8*oues.  Ilie  iNlaiuls  I \  itii;  close  t«'^-  iher,  with  the  sea  beating 
rnighly  in  the  narrow  channels  whieli  divided  them,  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  enter  aiiiiin^  them  wltli  tlie  large  ships.  Co- 
bimbus  sent  in  a  small  earavil  with  lateen  sails,  to  reix^nnoi- 
tri',  whieii  returnerl  with  the  report  that  there  were  upwards  of 
fifly  islands,  apj^arently  inhabited.  To  the  largest  of  this 
group  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Ursula,  and  called  the  others 
the  Eleven  Thousanil  Virgins.f 

Continuing  his  c(»urse,  he  arrived  one  evening  in  sight  of 
a  great  island  covere<l  with  beautiful  forests,  and  indented  with 
fine  havens,  it  was  calK^l  by  the  natives  Boriqucn,  but  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  San  . I uan  Hautista;  it  is  the  same  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Porto  Kie«t.  This  was  the  native  island 
of  most  of  the  captives  wlu^  had  fled  to  the  ships  for  refuge 
from  the  Caribs.     According  to  their  accounts  it  was  fertile 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  li.      Hist,  del  Almironte,  cap.  47.    Lis 
CtkstLf,  Hist.  lud.,  cap.  B\  MS.     Lett,  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
f  P.  Martyr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  IL     Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
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and  populous,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  cacique. 
Its  inhabitants  were  not  given  to  rove,  and  possessed  but  few 
canoes.  They  were  subject  to  frequent  invasions  from  the 
Caribs,  who  were  their  implacable  enemies.  They  had  be- 
came warriors,  therefore,  in  their  own  defence,  using  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  the  war  club ;  and  in  their  contests  with  their 
cannibal  foes,  they  retorted  upon  them  their  own  atrocities, 
devouring  their  prisoners  in  revenge. 

Afler  running  for  a  whole  day  along  the  beautiful  coast  of 
this  island,  they  anchored  in  a  bay  at  the  west  end,  abounding 
In  fish.  On  landing,  they  found  an  Fndian  village,  constructed 
as  usual  round  ^  common  square,  like  a  market-place,  "with 
one  large  and  well-built  house.  A  spacious  road  led  thence 
to  the  sea-sido,  having  fences  on  each  side,  of  interwoven  reeds, 
enclosing  fruitful  gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a  kind 
of  terrace,  or  look-out,  constructed  of  reeds,  and  overhanging 
the  water.  The  whole  place  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  ingenu- 
ity, superior  to  the  ordinary  residences  of  the  natives,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  some  important  chieftain.  All, 
however,  was  silent  and  deserted.  Not  a  human  being  was 
to  be  seen  during  the  time  they  remained  at  the  place.  The 
natives  had  concealed  themselves  at  the  sight  of  the  squadron. 
Afler  remaining  here  two  days,  Columbus  made  sail,  and 
stood  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Thus  ended  his  cruise 
among  the  Caribbee  islands,  the  account  of  whose  fierce  and 
savage  people  was  received  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  learned 
of  Europe,  and  considered  as  settling  one  dark  and  doubtful 
question  to  the  disadvantage  of  human  nature.  Peter  Martyr, 
in  his  letter  to  Pomponius  Lcetus,  announces  the  fact  with  fear- 
ful solenmity.   **  The  stories  of  the  Lestrigonians  and  of  Poly- 
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ligent  Hie  natives  of  the  other  islands  only  knew  how  to 
divide  time  by  day  and  night,  by  the  sun  and  moon ;  where- 
as these  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  stars,  by  which 
to  calculate  the  times  and  seasons.* 

The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  tiiough  of  course 
extremely  vague,  are  yet  capable  of  being  verified  to  a  great 
degree  by  geographcial  facts,  and  open  one  of  the  rich  veins 
of  curious  inquiry  and  speculation  which  abound  in  the  New 
World.    They  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote 
valleys  embosomed  in  the  Apalachian  mountains.    The  earli- 
est accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  them  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  continually  engaged  in  wars,  vrinning  their  way 
and  shifting  their  abode,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.     Here,  aban- 
doning the  northern  continent,  they  passed  over  to  the  Lucayos, 
and  thence  gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from  island  to 
island  of  that  vast  and  verdant  chain,  which  links,  as  it  were, 
the  end  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  on  the  southern  con- 
tinent.  The  archipelago  extending  from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago 
was  their  stronghold,  and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  a  man- 
ner  their  citadel.     Hence  they  made  their  expeditions,  and 
spread  the  terror  of  their  name  through  all  the  surrounding 
countries.     Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  the  southern  conti- 
nent, and  overran  some  parts  of  terra  firma.     Traces  of  them 
have  been  discovered  far  in  the  interior  of  that  vast  country 
through  which  flows  the  Oroonoko.     The  Dutch  found  colo- 
nies of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into 
the  Surinam ;  along  the  Esquibi,  the  Maroni,  and  other  rivers 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62. 
You  I.— 16 
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decay,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
Indians  or  Europeans.  Sinister  doubts,  however,  were  enter- 
tained, which  were  confirmed  on  the  following  'day ;  for  on 
revisiting  the  shore,  they  found,  at  some  distance  from  the 
former,  two  other  bodies,  one  of  which,  having  a  beard,  was 
evidently  the  corpse  of  a  white  man. 

The  pleasant  anticipations  of  Columbus  on  his  approach 
to  La  Navidad  were  now  overcast  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
Hie  experience  recently  had  of  the  ferocity  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands,  made  him  doubtfiil  of  the  amity  of 
others,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune  might  have 
befallen  Arana  and  his  garrison. 

The  frank  and  fearless  manner,  however,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ships,  and  their  unembar- 
rassed demeanor,  in  some  measure  allayed  his  suspicions ;  for 
it  did  not  appear  probable  that  they  would  venture  thus  con- 
fidently among  the  white  men,  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing recently  shed  the  blood  of  their  companions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he  arrived  opposite  the  harbor 

of  La  Navidad,  and  cast  anchor  about  a  league  from  the  land, 

not  daring  to  enter  in  the  dark,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 

feek.     It  was  too  late  to  disting^^^^  objects.    Impatient  to 

satisfy  his  doubts,  therefor©^  he   ordered  two  cannon  to  be 

fired.     The  report  echoed  along  t^e  shore,  but  there  was  no 

reply  from  the  fort.    Every  eye  ^^s  now  directed  to  catch 

the  gleam  of  some  signal  ligbt ;  every  ear  listened  to  hear 

some  friendly  about ;  ^  t  there  vras  neither  ligbt  nor  shout, 

nor  any  other    gjpj  '        ^^^^  aU  was  darkn^^^  ^d.  deathUko 

-  Letter  «^  ^  ^^^arrete,  Colec.  d^  ^^,  V>m.\. 
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overwhelmed  his  garrison,  it  had  not  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  natives :  his  good  opinion  of  the  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  these  people  had  not  been  misplaced ;  nor  had 
their  cacique  forfeited  the  admiration  inspired  by  his  benevo- 
lent hospitality.  Thus  the  most  corroding  care  was  dismissed 
from  his  mind ;  for,  to  a  generous  spirit,  there  is  nothing  so 
disheartening  as  to  discover  treachery  where  it  has  reposed 
confidence  and  friendship.  It  would  seem  also  that  some  of 
the^garrison  were  yet  alive,  though  scattered  about  the  island ; 
they  would  doubtless  soon  hear  of  his  arrival,  and  would  has- 
ten to  rejoin  them,  well  qualified  to  give  information  of  the 
interior. 

Satisfied  of  the  fnendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  the  cheer- 
fulness T)f  the  crews  was  in  a  great  measure  restored.  The 
Indians  who  had  come  on  board  were  well  entertained,  and 
departed  in  the  night  gratified  with  various  presents,  promis- 
ing to  return  in  the  morning  with  the  cacique  Guacanagari. 
Hie  mariners  now  awaited  the  dawn  of  day  with  reassured 
spirits,  expecting  that  the  cordial  intercourse  and  pleasant 
scenes  of  the  first  voyage  would  be  renewed. 

The  morning  dawned  and  passed  away,  and  the  day  ad- 
vanced and  began  to  decline,  without  the  promised  visit  from 
tbe  cacique.    Some  apprehensions  were  now  entertained  that 
tbo  Indians  who  had  visited  them  the  preceding  night  might  be 
drowned,  as  they  had  partaken  freely  of  wine,  and  their  small 
canoe  was  easy  to  be  overset.    There  was  a  silence  and  an 
air  of  desertion  about  the  whole  neighborhood  extremely  sus- 
picious.  On  their  preceding  visit  the  harbor  had  been  a  scene 
of  continual  animation ;  canoes  glidmg  over  the  dear  waters, 
Indians  in  groups  on  the  shores,  or  under  the  trees,  or  swim- 
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mill*;  off  to  thi'  itiravcl.  Nnw,  not  a  canoe  was  to  be 
not  an  Indian  hailiMl  thi'in  from  the  luid ;  nor  was  there  tny 
Hiuoki'  ri>in^  fioni  anioiig  the  gnjvea,  to  give  a  sign  of  hab- 
itation. 

After  wuitinj;  fur  a  long  time  in  vain,  Columbus  sent  i 
boat  to  thi'  sh^ri'  to  n^'onnoitPi'.  On  landing,  the  crewhai^ 
toned  and  soii^lit  tlio  fortress.  It  was  a  ruiu ;  the  paliaadoei 
weru  lioatt'n  di>\\n,  iind  thi*  whole  prt'SiiUud  the  appearance  of 
ha  via;;;  hern  siieketl,  Ijiiriit,  and  deNtroyoil.  Hero  and  there 
Were  hri'keu  ehests.  sjHiih'd  provisions,  and  the  raggt^  remuiu 
«if  Kuro|K'an  garments.  N<a  an  Indian  appn>ached  them. 
They  e:iiitrht  si^lit  of  tw<»  of  three  hirking  at  a  distance  anHMg 
the  tn*es,  and  apparently  Matehiii;;  thoni ;  but  they  vanished 
into  the  wof>ds  i»n  fintliii;;  thrinselves  ohsorwd.  Meeting  no 
one  to  explain  the  nielaiieholv  ><vne  before  them,  they  re- 
turned with  dejeeted  liearts  to  the  Mhi]>s,  and  related  to  the 
athniral  what  thov  hail  stvn. 

Coluinhns  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  tliis  intelligenoe, 
and  the  fleet  havjnir  ni>w  nnehiu'ed  in  the  hnrKif.  be  uvnt  him- 
self to  shi)re.  on  the  follow iiii;  morning.  Repairing  to  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress,  ln'  fomMl  every  tliin;;  as  it  liad  been  descrilicd, 
and  »earehed  in  vain  for  the  remains  of  dead  bo<Hes.  No 
traces  of  the  garrison  were  t<i  be  s4K*n.  but  broken  utensils, 
and  torn  vestments,  seatten^d  here  and  there  among  the  grass. 
There  were  many  surmises  and  conjectures.  If  the  fortress 
had  been  sac*keil,  some  of  thi*  <;arrison  miirht  yet  sun'ive,  and 
nii<rht  either  have  fle<l  from  the  neighborhood,  or  been  carried 
into  captivity.  Cannon  ami  arquebus<»s  were  discharged,  in 
hopes,  if  any  of  the  survivors  were  liid  among  rocks  and  thick- 
ets, they  might  hear  them,  and  come  forth  ;  but  no  one  made 
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his  appearance.  A  mournful  and  lifeless  silence  reigned  over 
the  place.  The  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Guacan» 
gari  was  again  revived,  but  Columbus  was  unwilling  to  in- 
dulge it.  On  looking  further,  the  village  of  that  cacique  was 
found  a  mere  heap  of  burnt  ruins,  which  showed  that  he  had 
been  involved  in  the  disaster  of  the  garrison. 

Columbus  had  left  orders  with  Arana  and  the  other  officers 
to  bury  all  the  treasure  they  might  procure,  or,  in  case  of 
sudden  danger,  to  throw  it  into  the  well  of  the  fortress.  He 
ordered  excavations  to  be  made,  therefore,  among  the  ruins^ 
and  the  well  to  be  cleared  out.  While  this  search  was  mak 
ing,  he  proceeded  with  the  boats  to  explore  the  neighborhood, 
partly  in  hopes  of  gaining  intelligence  of  any  scattered  sur- 
vivors of  the  garrison,  and  partly  to  look  out  for  a  better  situ- 
ation for  a  fortress.  After  proceeding  about  a  league  he  came 
to  a  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled,  taking  whatever 
they  could  with  them,  and  hiding  the  rest  in  the  grass.  In  the 
houses  were  European  articles,  which  evidently  had  not  been 
procured  by  barter,  such  as  stockings,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  an 
anchor  of  the  caravel,  which  had  been  wrecked,  and  a  beautiful 
Moorish  robe,  folded  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
fix>m  Spain.* 

Having  passed  some  time  in  contemplating  these  scattered 
documents  of  a  dbastrous  story,  Columbus  returned  to  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  excavations  and  search  in  the  well 
had  proved  fruitless ;  no  treasure  was  to  be  found.  Not  far 
from  the  fort,  however,  they  had  discovered  the  bodies  of  eleven 
men,  buried  in  different  places,  and  which  were  known,  by 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.     Cura  do  los  Palacios,  cap.  120. 
Vol.  I.— 15* 
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tlirjr  I'lotliiiig,  t«j  be  Europeam.    Thef  had  erideBdy Imoi  fa 
fiinn  I i  1110  in  the  ground,  the  grus  having  grown  upon  Aor 

grnvoN. 

Ill  th«)  rotinc  (if  tho  dav  a  number  of  the  Iwjjww  inadi 
tlif'ir  a|ip<*araiico,  hovoring  timidly  at  a  dirtance,  Tlwir  ip> 
|in'hcnHion«i  wi*rr  groiliially  dispelled  until  they  ^^*iy"^>  p» 
fi'ft  I y  otjiiiiniiniruti ve.  Sinie  (if  them  oould  speak  a  few  wordi 
iirspaiiiMh,  find  know  th(!»  nnnu^s  of  all  the  men  who  hadr^ 
niiiiiKNl  with  Arnna.  Bv  this  means,  and  bv  the  ud  of  tb 
iiiti*r|ir«'ttr,  th(^  Kt«iry  (if  the  garrison  was  in  acme  meaaarei^ 
(•crtaiiKil. 

It  is  (Miridus  to  nnto  this  Hrst  footprint  of  civilijatioa  k 
till*  Nrw  WnrM.  lli(>M>  whom  Columbus  had  left  bdund, 
Hays  ( Kii'ilo.  \i  ith  the  oxt^'ption  of  the  commander,  Don  Diego 
Araiin,  and  nii«>  nr  twn  othiTs,  were  but  little  calculated  toM- 
low  th(*  |ir«'«T|itH  of  NO  prudent  a  ponton,  or  to  discharge  the 
(Tit Ira!  dutii'M  cnjoimNl  u]N)n  thorn.  They  were  principally 
mm  (iftlh^  lowest  (irdor,  <ir  luariners  who  knew  not  how  to 
riiiiduct  thriiiHrlvcs  with  restraint  or  sobriety  on  shore.*  No 
ntNiiKT  li:id  the  admiral  departed,  than  all  his  counsels  and 
ciiiiiMiandN  died  away  from  their  minds.  Though  a  mere  hand- 
ful (if  nii'ii,  Nurrounded  liy  Kiivat^o  tribes,  and  dependent  upon 
their  (iwn  prudemv  and  gooil  c*onduot,  and  upon  the  good  wUI 
of  th(^  natives,  f<ir  their  very  existence,  yet  they  soon  began  to 
indulge  in  tlie  most  wanton  abusi's.  Some  were  prompted  by 
rajmei'tus  avarieo,  and  R(>ii<;ht  to  possess  themselves,  by  all 
kinds  of  wr(>n«;fiil  moans,  of  the  golden  ornaments  and  other 
valiiablti  property  of  the  nativi^s.  Others  were  grossly 
sual,  and  not  content  with  two  or  three  wives  allowed  to 

•  OTicdo,  Hiat.  Ind.,  lib.  U.  cap.  1% 
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by  Guacanagariy  seduced  the  wives  and  dau^ters  of  the  Iih 
dlans. 

Fieroe  brawls  ensued  among  them  about  their  ill-gotten 
spoils  and  the  favors  of  the  Indian  women ;  and  the  natives 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  beings  whom  they  had  wop-^ 
shipped,  as  descended  from  Uie  skies,  abandoned  to  the  grossest 
of  earthly  passions,  and  raging  against  each  oUier  with  worse 
than  brutal  ferocity. 

Still  these  dissensions  might  not  have  been  very  danger* 
ous,  had  they  observed  one  of  the  injunctions  of  Columbus, 
and  kept  together  in  the  fortress,  maintaining  military  vigi- 
lance ;  but  all  precaution  of  the  kind  was  soon  forgotten.  In 
vain  did  Don  Diego  de  Arana  interpose  his  authority  ;  in  vain 
did  every  inducement  present  itself  which  could  bind  man  and 
man  together  in  a  foreign  land.  All  order,  all  subordinationi 
all  unanimity  was  at  an  end.  Many  abandoned  the  fbrtress, 
and  lived  carelessly  and  at  random  about  the  neighborhood ; 
e!very  one  was  for  himself,  or  associated  with  some  little  knot 
of  confederates  to  injure  and  despoil  the  rest  Thus  factions 
broke  out  among  them,  until  ambition  arose  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  their  mimic  empire.  Pedro  Gutierrez  and 
Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  whom  Columbus  had  left  as  lieutenants 
to  the  commander,  to  succeed  to  him  in  case  of  aoddent,  took 
advantage  of  these  disorders,  and  aspired  to  an  equal  share  in 
the  authority,  if  not  to  the  supreme  control.*  Violent  affrays 
aucoeeded,  in  whidi  a  Spaniard  named  Jacomo  was  killed. 
Having  fitiled  in  their  object,  Gutierrez  and  Escobedo  with- 
drew from  the  fortress  with  nine  of  their  adherents,  and  a  num- 

•  Oriedo,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  il  cap.  IS. 
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crecjy  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  without  being 
discovered.  The  Spaniards,  confiding  in  the  gentle  and  pacifio 
nature  of  the  Indians,  had  neglected  all  military  precautions. 
But  ten  men  remained  in  the  fortress  with  Arana,  and  these 
do  not  appear  to  have  maintained  any  guard.  The  rest  were 
quartered  in  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  when  all  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  Caonabo  and  his  war- 
riors burst  upon  the  place  with  frightful  yells,  got  possession 
of  the  fortress  before  the  inmates  could  put  themselves  upon 
their  defence,  and  surrounded  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  white  men  were  sleeping.  Eight  of  the  Span- 
iards fled  to  the  sea-side,  pursued  by  the  savages,  and  rushing 
into  the  waves,  were  drowned;  the  rest  were  massacred. 
Guacanagari  and  his  subjects  fought  faithfully  in  defence  of  their 
guests,  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  character,  were  easily  routed; 
the  cacique  was  wounded  by  the  hand  of  Caonabo,  and  his  vil- 
lage  was  burnt  to  the- ground.* 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  European  establishment 
in  the  New  World.  It  presents  in  a  dminutive  compass  an 
epitome  of  the  gross  vices  which  d^rade  civilization,  and  the 
grand  political  errors  which  sometimes  subvert  the  mightiest 
empires.  All  law  and  order  being  relaxed  by  corruption  and 
licentiousness,  public  good  was  sacrificed  to  private  interest 
and  passion,  the  community  was  convulsed  by  divers  factions 
and  dissensions,  until  the  whole  was  shaken-  asunder  by  two 
aspiring  demagogues,  ambitious  of  the  command  of  a  petty 
fortress  in  a  wildemesSy  and  the  supreme  control  of  eight-and- 
thirtymen. 

*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  deoad.  L,  lib.  li.  cap.  9.  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i,  lib.  ii.  Hbt.  del  Almirante,  cap.  49.  Cura  de 
Um  Palacioa,  cap.  120,  M&    Mafioz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  iv. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


TKANSACnONS   WITU    THE    NATIVES.-eUSPICIOUB    CXXHDCCT   CV 

OUACANAQABI. 


[1498.] 

THE  tragical  story  of  the  furtross,  as  gathered  from  the  In- 
dians at  the  harl)or,  root*iviM]  confirmation  from  anotber 
quarter.  One  of  the  captains,  Molchor  Maldonado,  coasting 
to  the  cast  with  his  caruvd  in  search  of  some  more  fiiTorabk 
situation  for  a  suttlonient,  Mas  )K>arded  by  a  canoe  in  wkicb 
were  two  Indians.  One  of  them  was  the  brother  of  Gnaeani- 
gari,  and  entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  the  cacique,  to  ra% 
him  at  the  village  where  he  lay  ill  of  his  wound.  Maldonado 
immediately  went  on  shore  with  two  or  three  of  his  compm- 
ions.  They  found  Guacanngari  confmed  by  lameness  to  Ids 
hammock,  surrounded  by  seven  of  his  wives.  The  caciqne 
expressed  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  visit  the  admiraL 
Ho  related  various  particulars  concerning  the  disasters  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  part  which  he  and  his  subjects  had  taken  in 
its  defence,  showing  his  wounded  leg  bound  up.  His  storj 
agreed  with  that  already  related.     Af\er  treating  the  Spaa* 
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jmrds  with  his  accustomed  hospitality,  he  presented  to  each  of 
them  at  parting  a  golden  ornament. 

On  the  following  morning,  Columbus  repaired  in  person 
to  visit  the  cacique.  To  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his 
present  power  and  importance,  he  appeared  with  a  numerous 
train  of  officers,  all  richly  dressed  or  in  glittering  armor.  They 
found  Guacanagari  reclining  in  a  hammock  of  cotton  net.  He 
exhibited  great  emotion  on  beholding  the  admiral,  and  immedi- 
ately adverted  to  the  death  of  the  Spaniards.  As  he  related 
the  disasters  of  the  garrison  he  shed  many  tears,  but  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defence  of  his 
guests,  pointing  out  several  of  his  subjects  present  who  had 
received  wounds  in  the  battle.  It  was  evident  from  the  scars 
fiiat  the  wounds  had  been  received  from  Indian  weapons. 

Columbus  was  readily  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  Guacana- 
gari. When  he  reflected  on  the  many  proofs  of  an  open  and 
generous  nature,  which  he  had  given  at  the  time  of  his  ship- 
wreck, he  could  not  believe  him  capable  of  so  dark  an  act  of 
perfidy.  An  exchange  of  presents  now  took  place.  The 
cacique  gave  him  eight  himdred  beads  of  a  certain  stone  called 
dba,  which  they  considered  highly  precious,  and  one  hundred 
of  gold,  a  golden  coronet,  and  three  small  calabashes  filled 
with  gold  dust,  and  thought  himself  outdone  in  munificence 
when  presented  with  a  number  of  glass  beads,  hawks'  bells, 
knives,  pins,  needles,  small  mirrors,  and  ornaments  of  copper, 
which  metal  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  gold.* 

Guacanagari's  leg  had  been  violently  bruised  by  a  stone. 
At  the  request  of  Columbus,  he  permitted  it  to  be  examinM 
by  a  surgeon  who  was  present.     On  removing  the  bandage 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.    Navarrete,  Colec.,  torn.  L 
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no  signs  of  a  wound  were  to  be  seen,  althoiig^  he  ibnnik  wik 
pain  whenever  the  limb  was  handled.*  As  some  time  W 
elapsed  since  the  battle,  the  external  bruise  might  haTe  Ah^ 
peered,  while  a  tenderness  remained  in  the  part.  Serad 
present,  however,  who  liad  not  been  in  the  first  voyage^  and  W 
witnessed  nothing  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the  caoqM^ 
looked  upon  his  lameness  as  feigned,  and  the  whole  atovy  d 
the  battle  a  fabrication,  to  conceal  his  real  per6djr.  FsAer 
Boyle  especially,  who  was  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  adriaed  the 
admiral  to  make  an  immediate  example  of  the  dueftain.  & 
lumbus,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  Ii^ 
Whatever  prepossessions  he  might  have  were  in  &vor  of  As 
cacique ;  his  heart  refused  to  believe  in  his  criminililf. 
Though  conscious  of  inn«>cence,  Guocanagari  might  have  Aanl 
the  suspicions  of  tho  white  men,  and  have  exaggerated  the  ct 
fects  of  his  wound  ;  but  the  wounds  of  his  subjecta  made  lij 
Indian  weapons,  and  the  destruction  of  his  village,  were  strong 
proofs  to  Columbus  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  To  satiify 
his  more  suspicious  followers,  and  to  pacify  the  friar  withoiA 
gratifying  his  love  for  persecution,  ho  observed  that  tme  pol 
icy  dictated  amicable  conduct  towards  Guacanagari,  at  kut 
until  his  guilt  was  fully  ascertained.  They  had  too  great  a 
force  at  present  to  apprehend  any  thing  from  hia  hostility,  but 
violent  measures  in  this  early  stage  of  their  interoourae  wiA 
the  natives  might  spread  a  general  panic,  and  impede  aQ  dnir 
operations  on  the  island.  Most  of  his  officers  concuned  k 
this  opinion ;  so  it  was  determined,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
quisitorial suggestions  of  the  friar,  to  take  the  story  of  the  ht 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  ChaDca.    Cura  do  los  Palacioi,  cap*  llO. 
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dians  for  current  truth,  and  to  continue  to  treat  them  with 
friendship. 

At  the  invitation  of  Columbus,  the  cacique,  though  still 
apparently  in  pain  from  his  wound,*  accompanied  him  to  the 
ships  that  very  evening.  {le  had  wondered  at  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  white  men  when  they  first  visited  his  shores 
with  two  small  caravels  ;  his  wonder  was  infinitely  increased 
on  beholding  a  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  on 
going  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  which  was  a  vessel  of 
heavy  burden.  Here  he  beheld  the  Carib  prisoners.  So  great 
was  the  dread  of  them  among  the  timid  inhabitants  of  Ilayti, 
that  they  contemplated  them  with  fear  and  shuddering,  even 
though  in  chains.f  That  the  admiral  had  dared  to  invade 
these  terrible  beings  in  their  very  island,  and  had  dragged  them 
as  it  were  from  their  strongholds,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  to  the  Indians  of  the  irresistible  prowess  of 
the  white  men. 

Columbus  took  the  cacique  through  the  ship.  The  various 
works  of  art ;  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  Old  World ;  domes- 
tic fowls  of  difi^rent  kinds,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  ani- 
mals, brought  to  stock  the  island,  all  were  wonders  to  him ; 
but  what  most  struck  him  with  amazement,  was  the  horses. 
He  had  never  seen  any  but  the  most  diminutive  quadrupeds, 
and  was  astonished  at  their  size,  their  great  strength,  terrific 
appearance,  yet  perfect  docility  .|  He  looked  upon  all  these 
extraordinary  objects  as  so  many  wonders  brought  from 
heaven,  which  he  still  believed  to  be  the  native  home  of  the 
white  men. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  89. 

f  Peter  Martyr,  letter  153  to  Pomponins  Letus. 

X  Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup.    Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
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On  board  of  the  ship  were  ten  of  the  women  delivered 
from  Carib  captivity.  They  were  chiefly  natives  of  the 
island  of  Boriquen,  or  Porto  Rico.  These  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cacique,  who  As  represented  to  have  been  of  an 
amorous  complexion.  He  entered  into  conversation  with 
them ;  for  though  the  islanders  spoke  different  languages,  or 
rather,  as  is  more  probable,  different  dialects  of  the  same  lan> 
guage,  they  were  able,  in  general,  to  understand  each  other. 
Among  these  women  was  one  distinguished  above  her  com- 
panions by  a  certain  loftiness  of  air  and  manner ;  she  had  been 
much  noticed  and  admired  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  given 
her  the  name  of  Catalina.  The  cacique  spoke  to  her  repeat- 
edly with  great  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner,  pity  in  all 
probability  being  mingled  with  his  admiration ;  for  though  res- 
cued from  the  hands  of  the  Caribs,  she  and  her  companions 
were  in  a  manner  captives  on  board  of  the  ship. 

A  collation  was  now  spread  before  the  chiefbun,  and  Co- 
lumbus endeavored  in  every  way  to  revive  their  former  cor- 
dial intercourse.  He  treated  his  guest  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  perfect  confidence,  and  talked  of  coming  to  live  with 
him  in  his  present  residence,  and  of  building  houses  in  the 
vicinity.  The  cacique  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  idea, 
but  observed  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was  unhealthy, 
which  was  indeed  the  case.  Notwithstanding  every  demon- 
stration of  friendship,  however,  the  cacique  was  evidently  ill 
at  case.  The  charm  of  mutual  confidence  was  broken.  It  was 
evident  that  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  garrison  had  great- 
ly impaired  the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for  their  heaven-bom 
visitors.  Even  the  reverence  for  the  symbols  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  Columbus  endeavored  to  inculcate,  was  frustrated 
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by  the  profligacy  of  its  votaries.  Though  fond  of  ornaments, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  cacique  could  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  admiral  to  suspend  an  image  of  the  Virgin  about 
his  neck,  when  he  understood  it  to  be  an  object  of  Christian 
adoration,* 

Hie  suspicions  of  the  diieftain's  guilt  gained  ground  with 
many  of  the  Spaniards.  Father  Boyle,  in  particular,  regarded 
him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  privately  advised  the  admiral,  now 
that  he  had  him  on  board,  to  detain  him  prisoner ;  but  Colum- 
bus refected  the  counsel  of  the  crafty  friar,  as  contrary  to 
sound  policy  and  honorable  faith.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
ccmceal  lurking  ill-will.  The  cacique,  accustomed,  in  his  for- 
mer intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  to  meet  with  &oes  beam- 
ing with  gratitude  and  friendship,  could  not  but  perceive  their 
altered  looks.  Notwithstanding  the  frank  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality of  the  admiral,  therefore,  he  soon  begged  permission  to 
return  to  land.f 

Hie  next  morning  there  was  a  mysterious  movement 
among  the  natives  on  shore.  A  messenger  from  the  cacique 
inquired  of  the  admiral  how  long  he  intended  to  remain  at  the 
harbor,  and  was  in£:)rmed  that  he  should  sail  on  the  following 
day.  In  the  evening  the  brother  of  Guacanagari  came  on  board, 
under  pretext  of  bartering  a  quantity  of  gold ;  he  was  observed 
to  converse  in  private  with  the  Indian  women,  and  particularly 
with  Catalina,  the  one  whose  distinguished  appearance  had 
attracted  the  att^ation  of  Guacanagari.  After  remaining  some 
Ume  on  board,  he  returned  to  the  shore.  It  would  seem  from 
•abaequeat  events,  that  the  cacique  had  been  touched  by  the 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  49. 
f  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lih.  ii. 
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situation  of  this  Indian  beauty,  or  captivated  by  her  charms ; 
and  had  undertaken  to  deliver  her  from  bondage. 

At  midnight,  when  the  crew  were  buried  in  their  first  sleep, 
Catalina  awakened  her  companions.  The  ship  was  anchored 
full  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  was  rough  ;  but 
they  let  themselves  down  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
swam  bravely  for  the  shore.  With  all  their  precautions,  they 
were  overheard  by  the  watch,  and  the  alarm  was  given.  The 
boats  were  hastily  manned,  and  gave  chase  in  the  direction  of 
a  light  blazing  on  the  shore,  an  evident  beacon  for  the  fugi- 
tives. Such  was  the  vigor  of  these  sea-nymphs,  that  they 
reached  the  land  in  safety  ;  four  were  retaken  on  the  beach  ] 
but  the  heroic  Catalina  with  the  rest  of  her  companions  made 
good  their  escape  into  the  forest. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Columbus  sent  to  Guacanagari  to 
demand  the  fugitives ;  or  if  they  were  not  in  his  possession, 
that  he  would  have  search  made  for  them.  The  residence  of 
the  cacique,  however,  was  silent  and  deserted ;  not  an  Indian 
was  to  be  seen.  Either  conscious  of  the  suspicions  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  apprehensive  of  their  hostility,  or  desirous  to  enjoy 
his  prize  unmolested,  the  cacique  had  removed  with  all  his 
effects,  his  household,  and  his  followers,  and  had  taken  refuge 
with  his  island  beauty  in  the  interior.  This  sudden  and  mys- 
terious desertion  gave  redoubled  force  to  the  doubts  hereto- 
fore entertained,  and  Guacanagari  was  generally  stigmatized  as 
a  traitor  to  the  white  men,  and  the  perfidious  destroyer  of  the 
garrison.* 

*  Peter  Martrr,  decad.  LUb.iL    Letter  of  Dr.  Chancm.    Cnrrn  de  ki 
ilMi<MS  oapw  ISO,  Ma 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

lOUHBINO  OF  TH£  CITT  OF  ISABELLA^MALADISS  OF  THE 

BPAKIABDS. 

[1498.] 

rilHE  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea  and  land,  in 
-"-  the  vicinity  of  this  harbor,  threw  a  gloom  round  the 
neighborhood.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress,  and  the  graves  of 
their  murdered  countrymen,  were  continually  before  their 
eyeSy  and  the  forests  no  longer  looked  beautiful  while  there 
was  an  idea  that  treachery  might  be  lurking  in  their  shades. 
The  silence  and  dreariness,  also,  caused  by  the  desertion  of 
the  natives,  gave  a  sinister  appearance  to  the  place.  It  b^an 
to  be  considerd  by  the  credulous  mariners,  as  under  some 
baneful  influence  or  malignant  star.  These  were  sufficient 
objections  to  discourage  the  founding  of  a  settlement,  but  there 
were  others  of  a  more  solid  nature.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
was  low,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  and  there  was  no  stone  for 
building ;  Columbus  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  the 
place  altogether,  and  found  his  projected  colony  in  some  more 
frvorable  situation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  animals  on 
board  the  ships  were  sufiering  from  long  confinement ;  and  the 
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multitude  of  persons,  unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  and  pent  up  in 
the  fleet,  languished  for  the  refreshment  of  the  land.   The  lighter 
caravels,  therefore,  scoured  the  coast  in  each  direction,  enter- 
ing the  rivers  and  harbors,  in  search  of  an  advantageous  site. 
They  were  instructed  also  to  make  inquiries  after  Guacanagari, 
of  whom   Columbus,   notwithstanding  every  suspicious  ap 
pearanco,  still  retained  a  favorable  opinion.    The  expeditions 
returned  afler  ranging  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  without 
success.   There  were  fine  rivers  and  secure  ports,  but  the  coast 
was  low  and  marshy,  and  deficient  in  stone.   The  country  was 
generally  deserted,  or  if  any  natives  were  seen,  they  fled  im- 
mediately to  the  woods.     Melchor  Maldonado  had  proceeded 
to  the  eastward,  until  he  came  to  the  dominions  of  a  cacique, 
who  at  first  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with 
menacing  aspect,  but  was  readily  conciliated.     From  him  he 
learnt  that  Guacanagari  had  retired  to  the  mountains.    Another 
party  discovered  an  Indian  concealed  near  a  hamlet,  having 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  received  from  a  lance  when  fighting 
against  Canobao.     His  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
tress agreed  with  that  of  the  Indians  at  the  harbor,  and  con-, 
curred  to  vindicate  the  cacique  from  the  charge  of  treachery. 
Thus  the  Spaniards  continued  uncertain  as  to  the  real  perpe- 
trators of  this  dark  and  dismal  tragedy. 

Being  convinced  that  there  was  no  place  in  this  part  of  the 
island  favorable  for  a  settlement,  Columbus  weighed  anchor 
on  the  7th  of  December,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the 
port  of  La  Plata.  In  consequence  of  adverse  weather,  how* 
ever,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbor  about  ten  leagues 
east  of  Monte  Christ! ;  and  on  considering  the  place,  was  struck 

^  its  advantages. 
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The  harbor  was  spacious^  and  commanded  by  a  point  of 
land  protected  on  one  side  by  a  natural  rampart  of  rocks,  and 
on  another  by  an  impervious  forest,  presenting  a  strong  posi- 
tion for  a  fortress.  There  were  two  rivers,  one  large  and  the 
other  small,  watering  a  green  and  beautiful  plain,  and  offering 
advantageous  situations  for  mills.  About  a  bow-shot  from 
the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers,  was  an  Indian  vil- 
lage. The  soil  appeared  to  be  fertile,  the  waters  to  abound 
in  excellent  fish,  and  the  climate  to  be  temperate  and  genial ; 
for  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  the  shrubs  in  flower,  and  the  birds 
in  song,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  December.  They  had 
not  yet  become  &miliarized  with  the  temperature  of  this  fa- 
vored bland,  where  the  rigors  of  winter  are  unknown,  where 
there  fe  a  perpetual  succession,  and  even  intermixture  of  fruit 
and  flower,  and  where  smiling  verdure  reigns  throughout  the 
year. 

Another  grand  inducement  to  form  their  settlement  in  this 
place,  was  the  information  received  from  the  Indians  of  the 
adjacent  village,  that  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  where  the  gold 
mines  were  situated,  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  almost 
parallel  to  the  harbor.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  situation  more  favorable  for  their  colony. 

An  animated  scene  now  commenced.  The  troops  and 
various  persons  belonging  to  the  land-service,  and  the  various 
laborers  and  artificers  to  be  employed  in  building,  were  dis- 
embarked. Hie  provisions,  articles  of  traffic,  guns,  and  am- 
munition for  defence,  and  implements  of  every  kind,  were 
brought  to  shore,  as  were  also  the  cattle  and  live  stock,  which 
bad  suffered  excessively  from  long  restraint,  especially  the 
hoTBes.  There  was  a  general  joy  at  escaping  from  the  irksome 
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oonfinement  of  the  ahipe,  and  onoe  more  treading  the  firm 
earth,  and  breathing  the  sweetness  of  the  fields.  An  encamp- 
ment was  formed  on  the  margin  of  the  plain,  around  a  basin 
or  sheet  of  water,  and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  place  was  in 
activity.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  Christian  city  of  the  New 
World,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Isabella,  in  honor 
of  his  royal  patroness. 

A  plan  was  formed,  and  streets  and  squares  projected. 
The  greatest  diligence  was  then  exerted  in  erecting  a  diurdi, 
a  public  store-house,  and  a  residence  for  the  admiral.  These 
were  built  of  stone,  the  private  houses  were  constructed  of 
wood,  plaster,  reeds,  or  such  materials  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  permitted,  and  for  a  short  time  every  one  exerted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  zeal. 

Maladies,  however,  soon  broke  out.  Many,  unaccustomed 
to  the  sea,  had  suffered  greatly  from  confinement  and  sea-sick- 
ness, and  from  subsisting  for  a  length  of  time  on  salt  provis- 
ions much  damaged,  and  mouldy  biscuit.  They  suffered  great 
exposure  on  the  land  also,  before  houses  could  be  built  for 
their  reception ;  for  the  exhalations  of  a  hot  and  moist  climate, 
and  a  new,  rank  soil,  the  humid  vapors  from  rivers,  and  the 
stagnant  air  of  close  forests,  rendered  the  wilderness  a  place  of 
severe  trial  to  constitutions  accustomed  to  old  and  highly  cul- 
tivated countries.  The  labor  also  of  building  houses,  clearing 
fields,  setting  out  orchards,  and  planting  gardens,  having  all  to 
be  done  with  great  haste,  bore  hard  upon  men,  who,  after 
tossing  so  long  upon  the  ocean,  stood  in  need  of  relaxation  and 
repose. 

The  maladies  of  the  mind  mingled  with  those  of  the  body. 

ny,  as  has  been  shown,  had  embarked  in  the  expedition 
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with  visionaiy  and  romantic  expectations.  Some  had  antid* 
pated  the  golden  regions  of  Cipango  and  Cathay,  where  they 
were  to  amass  wealth  without  toil  or  trouble ;  others  a  region 
of  Asiatic  luxury,  abounding  with  delights ;  and  others  a  splen* 
did  and  open  career  for  gallant  adventures  and  chivalrous  en- 
terprises. What  then  was  their  disappointment  to  find  them, 
selves  confined  to  the  margin  of  an  island ;  surrounded  by 
impracticable  forests ;  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  rudeness 
of  a  wilderness;  to  toil  painfully  for  mere  subsistence,  and. to 
attain  every  comfort  by  the  severest  exertion.  As  to  gold, 
it  was  brought  to  them  from  various  quarters,  but  in  small 
quantities,  and  it  was  evidently  to  be  procured  only  by  patient 
and  persevering  labor.  All  these  disappointments  sank  deep 
into  their  hearts ;  their  spirits  flagged  as  their  golden  dreams 
melted  away,  and  the  gloom  of  despondency  aided  the  ravages 
of  disease. 

Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  prevalent  maladies. 
The  arduous  nature  of  his  enterprise,  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  found  himself,  not  merely  to  his  followers  and  his 
sovereigns,  but  to  the  world  at  lai^e,  had  kept  his  mind  in  con. 
tinual  agitation.  The  cares  of  so  large  a  squadron ;  the  inces- 
sant vigilance  required,  not  only  against  the  lurking  dangers 
of  these  unknown  seas,  but  against  the  passions  and  follies  of 
his  followers ;  the  distress  he  had  suffered  from  the  fate  of  his 
murdered  garrison,  and  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  all  these 
had  harassed  his  mind  and  broken  his  rest  while  on  board 
the  ship :  since  landing,  new  cares  and  toils  had  crowded  upon 
Um,  whichy  added  to  the  exposures  incident  to  his  situation  in 
tins  new  climate,  completely  overpowered  his  strength.  Still, 
Vol.  I.— 16 
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though  confined  for  several  wedu  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness, 
his  energetic  mind  rose  superior  to  the  sufferings  of  the  body, 
and  he  continued  to  give  directions  about  the  building  of  the 
city,  and  to  superintend  the  general  concerns  of  the  expedi- 
tion.* 


*  Hlit  del  Alminmte,  cap.  60.    Herrers,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  LIib.IL, 
cspw  10.    PeUr  ICartjr,  decad.  L  lib.  iL    LetUr  of  Dr.  Chanca,  &c. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 
xxpxDrnoN  of  alonbo  de  ojeda  to  explobs  the  ibtebiob 

OF  THE  ISLAND^DESPATCH  OF  THE  8HIP8  TO  SPAIN. 

[1498.] 

npHE  ships  baving  discharged  their  cargoes,  it  was  necessary 
•^  to  send  the  greater  part  of  them  back  to  Spain.  Here 
new  anxieties  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  had 
hoped  to  find  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  merchandise  ao» 
cumulated  by  the  men  left  behind  on  the  first  voyage ;  or  at 
least  the  sources  of  wealthy  traffic  ascertained,  by  which  speedi- 
ly to  fireight  his  vessels.  The  destruction  of  the  garrison  had 
defeated  all  those  hopes.  He  was  aware  of  the  extravagant 
expectations  entertained  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  nation. 
What  would  be  their  disappointment  when  the  returning  ships 
brought  nothing  but  a  tale  of  disaster !  Something  must  be 
done,  before  the  vessels  sailed,  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  justify  his  own  magnificent  representations. 

As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  11 
it  were  really  the  island  of  Cipango,  it  must  contain  populous 
citiesi  4^igTft'Pg  probably  in  some  more  cultivated  r^on,  bo' 
yond  the  lofty  mountains  with  which  it  was  intersected.    All 
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the  Indians  concurred  in  mentioning  Gbao  as  the  tract  of 
country  whence  they  derived  their  gold.  The  very  name  of 
its  cacique,  Caonabo,  signifying  '^  The  Lord  of  the  Golden 
Iloivse,''  seemed  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  his  dominions.  The 
tract  where  the  mines  were  said  to  abound,  lay  at  a  distance 
of  but  three  or  four  days'  journey,  directly  in  the  interior ; 
Columbus  determined,  therefore,  to  send  an  expedition  to  ex- 
plore it,  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  If  the  result 
should  confirm  his  hopes,  he  would  then  be  able  to  send  home 
the  fleet  with  confidence,  bearing  tidings  of  the  discovery  of 
the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao.* 

The  person  he  chose  for  this  enterprise  was  Alonso  do 
Ojeda,  the  same  cavalier  who  has  been  already  noticed  for  his 
daring  spirit  and  great  bodily  force  and  agility.  Delighting 
in  all  service  of  a  hazardous  and  adventurous  nature,  Ojeda 
was  the  more  stimulated  to  this  expedition  from  the  formid- 
able character  of  the  mountain  cacique,  Caonabo,  whose  do- 
minions he  was  to  penetrate.  He  set  out  from  the  harbor, 
early  in  January,  1494,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  of  well- 
armed  and  determined  men,  several  of  them  young  and  spir- 
ited cavaliers  like  himself.  He  struck  directly  sontliward  into 
the  interior.  For  the  two  first  days,  the  march  was  toilsome 
and  difficult,  through  a  country  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants ; 
for  terror  of  the  Spaniards  extended  along  the  sea-coast.  On 
the  second  evening  they  came  to  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
which  they  ascended  by  an  Indian  path,  winding  up  a  steep 
and  narrow  defile,  and  they  slept  for  the  night  at  the  summit. 
Hence,  the  next  morning,  they  beheld  the  sun  rise  with  great 
glory  over  &  vast  and  delicious  plain,  covered  with  noble  for- 

*  Herrera,  HiBt.  Ind.,  dec.  L  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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etts,  stodded  with  villages  and  hamlets,  and  enlivened  by  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Yagui. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  Ojeda  and  his  companions 
boldly  entered  the  Indian  villages.  The  inhabitants,  far  from 
'  being  hostile,  overwhelmed  them  with  hospitality,  and,  in  fact, 
impeded  their  journey  by  their  kindness.  They  had  also  to 
lord  many  rivers  in  traversing  this  plain,  so  that  they  were 
five  or  six  days  in  reaching  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
locked  up,  as  it  were,  the  golden  region  of  Cibao.  They  pene- 
trated into  this  district,  without  meeting  with  any  other  obsta- 
cles than  those  presented  by  the  rude  nature  of  the  country. 
Caonabo,  so  redoubtable  for  his  courage  and  ferocity,  must 
have  been  in  some  distant  part  of  liis  dominions,  for  he  never 
appeared  to  dispute  their  progress.  The  natives  received  them 
with  kindness ;  they  were  naked  and  uncivilized,  like  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  nor  were  there  any  traces  of  the  im- 
portant cities  which  their  imaginations  had  once  pictured  forth. 
They  saw,  however,  ample  signs  of  natural  wealth.  The  sands 
of  the  mountain-streams  glittered  with  particles  of  gold ;  these 
the  natives  would  skilfully  separate,  and  give  to  the  Spaniards, 
without  expecting  a  recompense.  In  some  places  they  picked 
np  large  specimens  of  virgin  ore  from  the  beds  of  the  tor- 
rentSy  and  stones  streaked  and  richly  impregnated  with  it. 
Peter  Martyr  affirms  that  he  saw  a  mass  of  rude  gold  weigh- 
ing  nine  ounces,  which  Ojeda  himself  had  found  in  one  of  the 
brooks.* 

All  these  were  considered  as  mere  superficial  washings  of 
the  soily  betraying  the  hidden  treasures  lurking  in  the  deep 
Veins  and  rocky  bosoms  of  the  mountains,  and  only  requiring 

•  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  Ub.  iL 
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the  hand  of  labor  to  bring  them  to  light.  As  the  object  of  his 
expedition  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  comitry, 
Ojeda  led  back  his  little  band  to  the  harbor,  full  of  enthusias- 
tic accounts  of  the  golden  promise  of  these  mountains.  A 
young  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Gorvalan,  who  had  been  des- 
patched at  the  same  time  on  a  similar  expedition,  and  who  had 
explored  a  different  tract  of  country,  returned  with  similar  re- 
ports, lliese  flattering  accounts  served  for  a  time  to  reani- 
mate the  drooping  and  desponding  colonists,  and  induced  Co- 
lumbus to  i>elieve  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  explore  the 
mines  of  Cibao,  to  open  inexhaustible  sources  of  riches.  He 
determined,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  to  repair  in 
person  to  the  mountains,  and  seek  a  favorable  site  for  a  min- 
ing establishment.* 

The  season  was  now  propitious  for  the  return  of  the  fleet, 
and  Columbus  lost  no  time  in  despatching  twelve  of  the  ships 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  retaining  only  five 
for  the  service  of  the  colony. 

By  this  opportunity  he  sent  home  specimens  of  the  gold 
found  among  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Cibao,  and  all 
such  fruits  and  plants  as  were  curious,  or  appeared  to  be 
valuable.  He  wrote  in  the  most  sanguine  terms  of  the  expe- 
ditions of  Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  the  last  of  whom  returned  to 
Spain  in  the  fleet.  He  repeated  his  confident  anticipations  of 
soon  being  able  to  make  abundant  shipments  of  gold,  of  pre- 
cious drugs,  and  spices ;  the  search  for  them  being  delayed  for 
the  present  by  the  sickness  of  himself  and  people,  and  the  cares 
and  labors  required  in  building  the  infimt  city.  He  described 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island ;  its  range  of  noble  moon- 

*  Hist,  dd  Almiraiile,  et|K  60. 
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tains ;  its  wide,  abundant  plains,  watered  by  beautiful  rivers ; 
the  quick  fecundity  of  the  soil,  evinced  in  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  various  grains  and  vegetables  brought 
from  Europe. 

As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  obtain  provisions 
from  thdr  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  produce  of  their  live 
stock,  adequate  to  the  subsistence  of  the  colony,  which  consisted 
of  about  a  thousand  souls ;  and  as  they  could  not  accustom 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  Columbus  requested 
present  supplies  from  Spain.  Their  provisions  were  already 
growing  scanty.  Much  of  their  wine  had  been  lost,  from  the 
badness  of  the  casks ;  and  the  colonists,  in  their  infirm  state 
of  health,  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  their  accustor.ied 
diet.  There  was  an  immediate  necessity  of  medicines,  cloth- 
ing, and  arms.  Horses  were  required,  likewise,  for  the  public 
works,  and  for  military  service ;  being  found  of  great  effect  in 
awing  the  natives,  who  had  the  utmost  dread  of  those  animUs. 
He  requested  also  an  additional  number  of  workmen  ^d 
mechanics,  and  men  skilled  in  mining,  and  in  smelting  and 
purifying  ore.  He  recommended  various  persons  to  the  nc- 
tice  and  &vor  of  the  sovereigns,  among  whom  was  Pedn> 
Hargerite,  an  Arragonian  cavalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Jag( , 
who  had  a  wife  and  children  to  be  provided  for,  and  who,  for 
his  good  services,  Columbus  begged  might  be  appointed  to  a 
command  in  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  In  like  manner 
he  entreated  patronage  for  Juan  Aguado,  who  was  about  to 
return  in  the  fleet,  making  particular  mention  of  his  merits. 
From  both  of  these  men  he  was  destined  to  experience  the 
most  wgnal  ingratitude. 

In  these  ships  he  sent  also  the  men,  women,  and  children 
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taken  in  the  Caribbee  Islands,  recommending  that  they  should 
be  carefully  instructed  in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  Chris- 
tian £uth.  From  the  roving  and  adventurous  nature  of  these 
people,  and  their  general  acquaintance  with  the  various  langua- 
ges of  this  great  archipelago,  he  thought  that,  when  the  precepts 
of  religion  and  the  usages  of  civilization  had  reformed  their 
savage  manners  and  cannibal  propensities,  they  might  be  ren* 
dered  eminently  serviceable  as  interpreters,  and  as  means  of 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  many  sound  and  salutary  suggestions  in  his 
letter,  there  is  one  of  a  most  pernicious  tendency,  written  in 
that  mistaken  view  of  natural  rights  prevalent  at  the  day,  but 
fruitful  of  much  wrong  and  misery  in  the  world.  Consider- 
ing that  the  greatei*  the  number  of  these  cannibal  pagans  trans- 
ferred to  the  catholic  soil  of  Spain,  the  greater  would  be  the 
number  of  souls  put  in  the  way  of  salvation,  he  proposed  to 
establish  an  exchange  of  them  as  slaves,  against  live  stock,  to 
be  furnished  by  merchants  to  the  colony.  The  ships  to  bring 
such  stock  were  to  land  nowhere  but  at  the  island  of  Isabella, 
where  the  Carib  captives  would  be  ready  for  delivery.  A 
duty  was  to  be  levied  on  each  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal 
revenue.  In  this  way  the  colony  would  be  furnished  with  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  free  of  expense ;  the  peaceful  islanders 
would  be  freed  from  warlike  and  inhuman  neighbors ;  the 
royal  treasury  would  be  greatly  enriched  ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  souls  would  be  snatched  from  perdition,  and  carried,  as  it 
were,  by  main  force  to  heaven.  Such  is  the  strange  sophistry 
by  which  upright  men  may  sometimes  deceive  themselves. 
Columbus  feared  the  disappointment  of  the  sovereigns  in  re- 
spect to  the  product  of  his  enterprises,  and  was  anxious  to 
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deriae  some  mode  of  lightening  their  expenses  until  he  could 
open  some  ample  source  of  profit.  The  conversion  of  infidels, 
by  fiur  means  or  foul,  by  persuasion  or  force,  was  one  of  the 
popular  tenets  of  the  day  ;  and  in  recommending  the  enslav- 
ing of  the  Caribs,  Columbus  thought  that  he  was  obeying  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  when  he  was  in  reality  listening  to 
the  incitements  of  his  interest.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the 
sovereigns  did  not  accord  with  his  ideas,  but  ordered  that  the 
Caribs  should  be  converted  lilce  the  rest  of  the  islanders ;  a 
command  which  emanated  from  the  merciful  heart  of  Isabella, 
who  ever  showed  herself  the  benign  protectress  of  the  Indians. 
The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  2d  of  February,  1494.  Though 
it  brought  bade  no  wealth  to  Spain,  yet  expectation  was  kept 
alive  by  the  sanguine  letter  of  Columbus,  and  the  specimens 
of  gold  which  he  transmitted  :  his  favorable  accounts  were 
corroborated  by  letters  from  Friar  Boyle,  Doctor  Chanca,  and 
other  persons  of  credibility,  and  by  the  personal  reports  of 
Grorvalan.  The  sordid  calculations  of  petty  spirits  were  as  yet 
overruled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  generous  minds,  captivated 
by  the  lofty  nature  of  these  enterprises.  There  was  something 
wonderfully  grand  in  the  idea  of  thus  introducing  new  races 
of  animals  and  plants,  of  building  cities,  extending  colonies, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  of  enlightened  empire 
in  this  beautiful  but  savage  world.  It  struclc  the  minds  of 
learned  and  classical  men  with  admiration,  filling  them  with 
pleasant  dreams  and  reveries,  and  seeming  to  realize  the  poet- 
ical pictures  of  the  olden  time.  "  Columbus,"  says  old  Peter 
Martyr,  "  has  b^un  to  build  a  city,  as  he  has  lately  written 
to  me,  and  to  sow  our  seeds  and  propagate  our  animals ! 
Who  of  us  shall  now  spealc  with  wonder  of  Saturn,  Ceres,  and 
Vol.  I.— 16» 
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Triptolemus,  travelling  about  the  earth  to  spread  new  inven- 
tions among  mankind  ?  Or  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  built  Tyre 
or  Sidon  ?  Or  of  the  Tyrians  themselves,  whose  roving  de- 
sires led  them  to  migrate  into  foreign  lands,  to  build  new  cities, 
and  establish  new  communities  t "  * 

Such  were  the  comments  of  enlightened  and  benevolent 
men,  who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  not  for  the  wealth  it  would  bring  to  Europe,  but  for 
the  field  it  would  open  for  glorious  and  benevolent  enterpri- 
ses, and  the  blessings  and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  which 
it  would  widely  dispense  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated 
regions. 

*  Letter  168  to  Pomponius  Lstua. 

NOTE. 

babella  at  the  present  daj  is  quite  orergrown  with  forests,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  partly  standing,  the  pillars  of  the 
church,  some  remains  of  the  king^s  storehouses,  and  part  of  the  residence 
of  Columbus,  all  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  small  fortress  is  also  a  prom- 
inent ruin ;  and  a  little  north  of  it  is  a  circular  pillar  about  ten  feet  high 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  of  solid  masonry,  nearly  entire ;  which  appears 
to  have  had  a  wooden  gallery  or  battlement  round  the  top  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  room,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  was  planted  the  flag-stalt 
Haying  discovered  the  remains  of  an  iron  clamp  imbedded  in  the  stone, 
which  served  to  secure  the  flag-staff  itself,  I  tore  it  out,  and  now  con- 
sign to  you  this  curious  relic  of  the  first  foothold  of  civilization  in 
the  New  World,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.— .FWnr  tMs  L$tUr  o/T.  8.  Umekfn,  Ef. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

BIBCOHTENTS  AT  ISABELLA -MUTINY  OF  BESNAL  DIAZ  DB  PISA« 

[1494.] 

THE  embryo  city  of  Isabella  was  rapidly  assuming  a  form. 
A  dry  stone  wall  surrounded  it,  to  protect  it  from  any 
sudden  attack  of  the  natives ;  although  the  most  friendly  dis- 
position was  evinced  by  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity,  who 
brought  supplies  of  their  simple  articles  of  food,  and  gave 
them  in  exchange  for  European  trifles.  On  the  day  of  the 
Epiphany,  the  6th  of  February,  the  church  being  sufficiently 
completed,  high  mass  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  by  Friar  Boyle  and  the  twelve  ecclesiastics.  The 
affiiirs  of  the  settlement  being  thus  apparently  in  a  regular 
train,  Columbus,  though  still  confined  by  indisposition,  began 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  contemplated  expedition  to  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  when  an  unexpected  disturbance  in  his 
little  community  for  a  time  engrossed  his  attention. 

The  sailing  of  the  fleet  to  Spain  had  been  a  melancholy 
flight  to  many,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  compelled  them  to 
remain  on  the  island.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
immediate  wealth,  disgusted  with  the  labors  imposed  on  them^ 
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and  appalled  by  the  maladies  prevalent  throughout  the  comp 
munity,  they  b^an  to  look  with  horror  upon  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  as  destined  to  be  the  grave  of  their  hopes  and  of 
themselves.  When  the  last  sail  disappeared,  they  felt  as  if 
completely  severed  from  their  country  ;  and  the  tender  recol- 
lections of  home,  which  had  been  checked  for  a  time  by  the 
novelty  and  bustle  around  them,  rushed  with  sudden  force 
upon  their  minds.  To  return  to  Spain  became  their  ruling 
idea,  and  the  same  want  of  reflection  which  had  hurried  them 
into  the  enterprise,  without  inquiring  into  its  real  nature,  now 
prompted  them  to  extricate  themselves  from  it,  by  any  means 
however  desperate. 

Where  popular  discontents  prevail,  there  is  seldom  want- 
ing some  daring  spirit  to  give  them  a  dangerous  direction. 
One  Bernal  Diaz  de  Pisa,  a  man  of  some  importance,  who  bad 
held  a  civil  office  about  the  court,  had  come  out  with  the  ex- 
pedition as  comptroller :  he  seems  to  have  presumed  upon 
his  official  powers,  and  to  have  had  early  differeuces  with  the 
admiraL  Disgusted  with  his  employment  in  the  colony,  he 
soon  made  a  faction  among  the  discontented,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  indisposition  of  Colum- 
bus, to  seize  upon  some  or  all  of  the  five  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  return  in  them  to  Spain.  It  would  be  easy  to  justify  their 
clandestine  return,  by  preferring  a  complaint  against  the  ad- 
miral, representing  the  fallacy  of  his  enterprises,  and  accusing 
him  of  gross  deceptions  and  exaggerations  in  his  accounts  of 
the  countries  he  had  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
these  people  really  considered  him  culpable  of  the  charges 
thus  fabricated  against  him ;  for,  in  the  disappointment  of 
their  avaricious  hopes,  they  overlooked  the  real  value  of  those 
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fertile  islands^  which  were  to  enrich  nations  b j  the  produce  of 
their  soil.  Every  country  was  sterile  and  unprofitable  in  their 
eyes,  that  did  not  immediately  teem  with  gold.  Though  they 
had  continual  proofs,  in  the  specimens  brought  by  the  natives 
to  the  settlement,  or  furnished  to  Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  that 
the  rivers  and  mountains  in  the  interior  abounded  with  ore, 
yet  even  these  daily  proofs  were  falsified  in  their  eyes.  One 
Fermin  Cedo,  a  wrong-headed  and  obstinate  man,  who  had 
oome  out  as  assayer  and  purifier  of  metals,  had  imbibed  the 
aame  prejudice  against  the  expedition  with  Bernal  Diaz.  He 
pertinaciously  insisted  that  there  was  no  gold  in  the  island  ; 
or  at  least  Uiat  it  was  found  in  such  inconsiderable  quantities 
as  not  to  repay  the  search.  He  declared  that  the  large  grains 
of  virgin  ore  brought  by  the  natives  had  been  melted ;  that 
they  had  been  the  slow  accumulation  of  many  years,  having 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  families  of  the  Indians,  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  ;  which  in  many  instances 
was  probably  the  case.  Other  specimens,  of  a  large  size,  he 
pronounced  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  debased  with  brass 
by  the  natives.  The  words  of  this  man  outweighed  the  evi- 
dence of  facts,  and  many  joined  him  in  the  belief  that  the  isl- 
and was  really  destitute  of  gold.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
afterwards  that  the  real  character  of  Fermin  Cedo  was  ascer- 
tained, and  the  discovery  made,  that  his  ignorance  was  at  least 

4 

equal  to  his  obstinacy  and  presumption ;  qualities  apt  to  en- 
ter largely  into  the  compound  of  a  meddlesome  and  mischiev- 
ous man.* 

Encouraged  by  such  substantial  co-operation,  a  number  of 
turbulent  spirits  concerted  to  take  immediate  possession  of 

*  Oora  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  120,  122,  Ma 
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the  ships  and  make  sail  for  Europe. .  The  influence  of  Bemal 
Diaz  de  Pisa  at  court  would  obtain  for  them  a  fiivorable  hear* 
ingy  and  they  trusted  to  their  unanimous  representationBy  to 
prejudice  Columbus  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  ever  fidde  in 
its  smiles,  and  most  ready  to  turn  suddenly  and  capriciously 
from  the  favorite  it  has  most  idolized. 

Fortunately  this  mutiny  was  discovered  before  it  proceeded 
to  action.  Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  ringleaders  to 
be  arrested.  On  making  investigations,  a  memorial  or  infor- 
mation against  himself,  full  of  slanders  and  misrepresentations, 
was  found  concealed  in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  ships.  It  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  Bcmal  Diaz.  The  admiral  conducted 
himself  with  great  moderation.  Out  of  respect  to  the  rank 
and  station  of  Diaz,  he  forbore  to  inflict  any  punishment; 
but  confmed  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  to  be  sent  to  Spain 
for  trial,  together  with  the  process  or  investigation  of  his  of- 
fence, and  the  seditious  memorial  which  had  been  discovered. 
Several  of  the  inferior  mutineers  were  punished  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  culpability,  but  not  with  the  severity  which 
their  offence  deserved.  To  guard  against  any  recurrence  of  a 
similar  attempt,  Columbus  ordered  that  all  the  guns  and  naval 
munitions  should  be  taken  out  of  four  of  the  vessels,  and  put 
into  the  principal  ship,  which  was  ^ven  in  charge  to  persons 
in  whom  he  could  place  implicit  confidence.* 

This  was  the  first  time  Columbus  exercised  the  right  of 
punishing  delinquents  in  his  new  government,  and  it  immedi- 
ately awakened  the  most  violent  animadversions.  Hb  mea8> 
ures,  though  necessary  for  the  general  safety,  and  characterized 

*  Heirera,  Hist.  IndL,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  Hist  del  Almirante, 
cap.  60. 
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by  the  greatest  lenity,  were  censured  as  arbitrary  and  vindie- 
tiTe.  Ab^ady  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  among 
the  people  he  was  to  govern  was  clearly  manifested.  He  had 
national  prejudices  to  encounter,  of  all  others  the  most  gen- 
eral and  illiberal.  He  had  no  natural  friends  to  rally  round 
him ;  whereas  the  mutineers  had  connections  in  Spain,  friends 
in  the  colony,  and  met  with  sympathy  in  every  discontented 
mind.  An  early  hostility  was  thus  engendered  against  Colum- 
bus, which  continued  to  increase  throughout  his  life,  and  the 
aeeds  were  sown  of  a  series  of  £Eictions  and  mutinies  which 
afterwards  distracted  the  island. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BXPEDinOK  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  THE  MOUFTAINB  OF  dBAa 

[1494.] 

TTAVING  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  and  the 
•*-'-  mutiny  at  the  settlement  being  effectually  checked,  Co- 
lumbus prepared  for  his  immediate  departure  for  Cibao.  He 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  city  and  the  ships,  during  his 
absence,  to  his  brother  Don  Diego,  appointing  able  persons 
to  counsel  and  assist  him.  Don  Diego  is  represented  by  Las 
Casas,  who  knew  him  personally,  as  a  man  of  great  merit  and 
discretion,  of  a  gentle  and  pacific  disposition,  and  more  char- 
acterized by  simplicity  than  shrewdness.  He  was  sober  in  his 
attire,  wearing  almost  the  dress-  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Las 
Casas  thinks  ho  had  secret  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church  ;* 
indeed  Columbus  intimates  as  much  when  he  mentions  him  in 
his  will. 

As  the  admiral  intended  to  build  a  fortress  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  form  an  establishment  for  working  the  mines,  he 
took  with  him   the  necessary  artificers,  workmen,  miners, 

*  Laa  Cans,  Hiat  Ind.,  Hb.  i.  cap.  82,  MSw 
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munitioimy  and  implements.  He  was  also  about  to  enter  the 
territories  of  the  redoubtable  Caonabo :  it  was  important, 
therefore,  to  take  with  him  a  force  that  should  not  only  secure 
him  against  any  warlike  opposition,  but  should  spread  through 
the  country  a  formidable  idea  of  the  power  of  the  white  men, 
and  deter  the  Indians  from  any  future  violence  either  towards 
communities  or  wandering  individuals.  Every  healthy  per- 
son, therefore,  who  could  be  spared  from  the  settlement,  was 
put  in  requisition,  together  with  all  the  cavalry  that  could  be 
mustered ;  and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  strike  the 
savages  with  the  display  of  military  splendor. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Columbus  set  out  at  the  head  of 
about  four  hundred  men  well  armed  and  equipped,  with  shin- 
ing helmets  and  corslets ;  with  arquebuses,  lances,  swords,  and 
cross-bows,  and  followed  by  a  multitude  of  the  neighboring 
Indians.  They  sallied  from  the  city  in  martial  array,  with 
banners  flying,  and  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet.  Their  march 
for  the  first  day  was  across  the  plain  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  fording  two  rivers,  and  passing  through  a  fair  and 
verdant  country.  They  encamped  in  the  evening  in  the  midst 
of  pleasant  fields,  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  and  rocky  pass  of  the 
mountuns. 

The  ascent  of  this  rugged  defile  presented  formidable  diffi- 
colties  to  the  little  army,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  various 
implements  and  munitions.  There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian 
footpath,  winding  among  rocks  and  precipices,  or  through 
brakes  and  thickets,  entangled  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  a 
tropical  forest.  A  number  of  high-spirited  young  cavaliers 
Tolunteered  to  open  a  route  for  the  army.  They  had  probably 
learnt  this  kind  of  service  in  the  Moorish  wars,'  where  it  was 
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oflcn  necessary,  on  a  sudden,  to  open  roada  for  the  march  of 
troops,  and  the  conveyance  of  artillery  aoross  the  mountains 
of  Granada.  Throwing  themselves  in  advance  with  laborers 
and  pioneers,  whom  they  stimulated  by  their  example,  as  well 
as  by  promises  of  liberal  reward,  they  soon  constructed  the 
first  road  formed  in  the  New  World ;  and  which  was  called 
£1  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos,  or  The  Crentlemen's  Pass,  in  honor 
of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  effected  it* 

On  the  following  day  the  army  toiled  up  this  steep  defile, 
and  arrived  where  the  gorge  of  the  mountain  opened  into  the 
interior.  Here  a  land  of  promise  suddenly  burst  upon  their 
view.  It  was  the  same  glorious  prospect  which  had  delighted 
Ojeda  and  his  companions.  Below  lay  a  vast  and  delicious 
plain,  painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  rich  variety 
of  tropical  vegetation.  The  magnificent  forests  presented  that 
mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known  only 
to  these  generous  climates.  PalnM  of  prodigious  height,  and 
spreading  mahogany  trees,  towered  from  amid  a  wilderness 
of  variegated  foliage.  Freshness  and  verdure  were  maintained 
by  numerous  streams,  which  meandered  gleaming  through  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  woodland ;  while  various  villages  and  ham- 
lets, peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others, 
rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the  forests,  gave  signs  of  a  numerous 
population.  The  luxuriant  landscape  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  until  it  appeared  to  melt  away  and  mingle 
with  the  horizon.  The  Spaniards  gazed  with  rapture  upon 
this  soft  voluptuous  country,  which  seemed  to  realize  their 

*  Hist  del  Alminnte,  cap.  50.  Hidalgo,  L  e.,  H^o  de  Algo,  litenny, 
"  a  son  of  somebody,^  in  contradiitinciion  to  an  obscure  and  low-botn 
"Dap,  a  son  of  nobodj. 
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ideas  of  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  and  Columbus,  struck  with  its 
vast  extent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal 
Plain* 

Having  descended  the  ru^ed  pass,  the  army  issued  upon 
the  plain,  in  martial  stylo,  with  great  clangor  of  warlike  in-. 
struments.  When  the  Indians  beheld  this  shining  band  of 
warriors,  glittering  in  steel,  emci^ing  from  the  mountmns 
with  prancing  steeds  and  flaunting  banners,  and  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to  the  din  of  drum 

*  Laa  Cuu,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  MS. 

Bitract  of  a  Letter  fnm  T.  8,  Ileneken,  Esq,,  dated  Santiago  {8L  Do- 
mimgo\  20/A  September^  1847. — ^The  route  over  which  Columbus  traced 
his  course  from  Isabella  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  exists  in  all  its  prim- 
itiTe  rudeness.  The  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos  is  still  the  narrow  rugged 
footpath  winding  among  rocks  and  precipices,  leading  through  the  onlj 
fMravticable  defile  which  traverses  the  Monte  Christ!  range  of  mountains 
In  this  vicinity,  at  present  called  the  Pass  of  Mamcy ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that,  of  this  first  and  remarkable  footprint  of  the  white  man 
in  the  New  World,  there  does  not  at  the  present  day  exist  the  least  tra- 
dition of  its  former  name  or  importance. 

The  spring  of  cool  and  delightful  water  met  with  in  the  gorge,  in  a 
deep  dark  glen  overshadowed  by  palm  and  mahogany  trees,  near  the 
oatlet  where  the  magnificent  Vega  breaks  upon  the  view,  still  continues 
to  q[aench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller.  When  I  drank  from  tliis 
lonely  little  fountain,  I  could  hardly  realise  the  fact  that  Columbus  must 
likewise  have  partaken  of  its  sparkling  waters,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
^ory,  surrounded  by  cavaliers  attired  in  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the 
nge,  and  warriors  recently  from  the  Moorish  wars. 

Judging  by  the  distance  stated  to  have  been  travelled  over  the  plain, 
Colnmbos  must  bare  crossed  the  Taqui  near  or  at  Ponton  ;  which  very 
likely  received  its  bame  from  the  rafts  or  pontoons  employed  to  cross  the 
rirer.  Abundance  of  reeds  grow  along  its  banks,  and  the  remains  of  an 
Indian  village  are  still  very  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  vicinity.  By 
this  route  be  avoided  two  large  rivers,  the  Amine  and  the  Mar,  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Taqui  opposite  Esperanza. 

The  road  from  Ponton  to  the  river  Hanique  passes  through  the  defiles 
of  La  Coeita  and  Nicayagua. 
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and  trumpet,  they  might  w^l  have  taken  suoh  a  wonderful 
pageant  for  a  supernatural  Yision* 

In  this  way  Columbus  disposed  of  his  forces  wheneYer  he 
approached  a  populous  Yillage,  placing  the  caYalry  in  front, 
for  the  horses  inspired  a  mingled  terror  and  admiration 
among  the  natives.  L41S  Casas  observes,  that  at  first  they 
supposed  the  rider  and  his  horse  to  be  one  animal,  and  noth- 
ing  could  exceed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  horsemen 
dismount ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  tluit  the  alleged  origin 
of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Centaurs  is  at  least  founded  in  na- 
ture. On  the  approach  of  the  army  the  Indians  generally  fled 
with  terror,  and  took  refuge  in  their  houses.  Such  was  their 
simplicity,  that  they  merely  put  up  a  slight  barrier  of  reeds 
at  the  portal,  and  seemed  to  consider  themselves,  perfectly 
secure.  Columbus,  pleased  to  meet  with  such  artlessness,  or* 
dered  that  these  frail  barriers  should  be  scrupulously  respected, 
and  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  remain  in  their  fiuicied  secu- 
rity.* By  degrees  their  fears  were  allayed  through  the  medi- 
ation of  interpreters,  and  the  distribution  of  trifling  presents. 
Their  kindness  and  gratitude  could  not  then  be  exceeded,  and 
the  march  of  the  army  was  continually  retarded  by  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  numerous  villages  through  which  it  passed. 
Such  was  the  frank  communion  among  these  people,  that  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  the  army  entered  without  ceremony 
into  the  houses,  helping  themselves  to  any  thing  of  which  they 
stood  in  need,  without  exciting  surprise  or  anger  in  the  inhab- 
itants :  the  latter  ofiered  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  seemed  astonished  when  they  met  a  repulse. 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  case  merely  with  respect  to  arti* 

*  Laa  Casas,  lib.  sup.  It  cap  90. 
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des  of  food ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  were  not  careless 
in  their  notions  of  property,  and  the  crime  of  theft  was  one  of 
the  few  whidi  were  punished  among  them  with  great  severity. 
Pood,  however,  is  generally  open  to  free  participation  in  sav- 
age lifOy  and  is  rarely  made  an  object  of  barter,  until  habits 
of  trade  have  been  introduced  by  the  white  men.  The  untu- 
^ored  savage,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  scorns  to 
znake  a  traffic  of  hoepitality. 

After  a  mardi  of  five  leagues  across  the  plain^  they  arrived 
a^t  the  banks  of  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  called  by  the  na- 
tives  Yagui,  but  to  which  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  the 
Kiver  of  Reeds.    He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same 
stream,  wliioh,  after  winding  through  the  Vega,  falls  mto  the 
sea  near  Monte  Christi,  and  which,  in  his  first  voyago,  ho  had 
named  the  River  of  Gold.     On  its  green  banks  the  army  en- 
camped for  the  night*,  animated  and  delighted  with  the  beauti- 
ful scenes  through  which  they  had  passed.     They  bathed  and 
sported  in  the  waters  of  the  Yagui,  enjoying  the  amenity  of  the 
nirrounding  landscape,  and  the  delightful  breezes  which  pre- 
vail in  that  genial  season.     "  For  though  there  is  but  little 
difference,'*  oberves  Las  Casas,  "  from  one  month  to  another 
in  all  the  year  in  this  island,  and  in  most  parts  of  these  Indias, 
yet  in  the  period  from  September  to  May,  it  is  like  living  in 
paradise."* 

On  the  following  morning  they  crossed  this  stream  by  the 
ud  of  canoes  and  rafts,  swimming  the  horses  over.  For  two 
days  they  eontinued  their  march  through  the  same  kind  of 
rich  level  country,  diversified  by  noble  forests,  and  watered  by 
abundant  streams,  several  of  which  descended  from  the  moun- 

•  Urn  CbMS,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  Ma 
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toins  of  (SbaOyandwere  said  to  bring  down  gold  dost  mingled 
with  their  sands.  To  one  of  these,  the  limpid  waters  of  which 
ran  over  a  bed  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  Colmnbus  gave  the 
name  of  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  River,  from  the  verdure  and 
^freshness  of  its  banlcs.  Its  Indian  name  was  Nicayagua,  which 
it  still  retains.*  In  the  course  of  this  march  they  passed 
through  numerous  villages,  where  they  experienced  generally 
the  same  reception.  The  inhabitants  fled  at  their  approach, 
putting  up  their  slight  barricadoes  of  reeds,  but,  as  before,  they 
were  easily  won  to  fiekmiliarity,  and  tasked  their  limited  means 
to  entertain  the  strangers. 

Thus  penetrating  into  the  midst  of  this  great  island,  where 
every  scene  presented  the  wild  luxuriance  of  beautiful  but  un* 
civilized  nature,  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
at  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of 
barrier  to  the  V^a.  These  Columbus  was  told  were  the 
golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  whose  r^ion  commenced  at  the 
rocky  summits.  The  country  now  beginning  to  grow  rough 
and  diflicult,  and  the  people  being  way-worn,  they  encamped 
for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  defile,  which  led  up  into  the 
mountains,  and  pioneers  were  sent  in  advance  to  open  a  road 
for  the  army.  From  this  place  they  sent  back  mules  for  a 
supply  of  bread  and  wine,  their  provisions  beginning  to  grow 
scanty,  for  thoy  had  not  as  yet  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
food  of  the  natives,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  of  that 
light  digestible  kind  suitable  to  the  dimate. 

On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march  up  a  narrow 

*  The  name  of  Rio  Yerde  waa  afterwards  given  to  a  small  stream 
whioh  crosses  the  road  from  Santiago  to  La  Vega,  a  branch  of  the  river 

Tuna. 
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and  steep  glen,  winding  among  cra^j  rocks,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  lead  the  horses.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  they  onoe 
more  enjoyed  a  prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which  here 
presented  a  still  grander  appearance,  stretching  &t  and  wide 
on  either  hand,  like  a  vast  verdant  lake.  This  noble  plain, 
aooording  to  Las  Casas,  is  eighty  leagues  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  of  incomparable  beauty. 

They  now  entered  Gbao,  the  famous  region  of  gold,  which, 
as  if  nature  delighted  in  contrarieties,  displayed  a  miser-like 
poverty  of  exterior,  in  proportion  to  its  hidden  treasures. 
Instead  of  the  soft  luxuriant  landscape  of  the  Vega,  they  beheld 
diains  of  rocky  and  sterile  mountains,  scantily  clothed  with 
lofty  pines.  The  trees  in  the  valleys  also,  instead  of  possessing 
the  rich  tufted  foliage  common  to  other  parts  of  the  island, 
were  meagre  and  dwarfish,  excepting  such  as  grow  on  the 
banks  of  streams.    The  very  name  of  the  country  bespoke  the 
nature  of  the  soil, — Cibao,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  sig- 
nifying a  stone.    Still,  however,  there  were  deep  glens  and 
shady  ravines  among  the  mountains,  watered  by  limpid  rivu- 
lets,  where  the  green  herbage,  and  strips  of  woodland,  were 
the  more  delightful  to  the  eye  from  the  neighboring  sterility. 
But  what  consoled  the  Spaniards  for  the  asperity  of  the  soil, 
-was  to  observe  among  the  sands  of  those  crystal  streams  glit- 
tering particles  of  gold,  which,  though  scanty  in  quantity, 
were  regarded  as  earnests  of  the  wealth  locked  up  within  the 
mountains. 

Hie  natives  having  been  previously  visited  by  the  explor- 
ing party  under  Ojeda,  came  forth  to  meet  them  with  great 
alacrity,  bringing  food,  and,  above  all,  grains  and  particles  of 
gold  oolleoted  in  the  brooks  and  torrents.    From  the  quanti- 
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ties  of  gold  dust  in  every  stream,  Columbus  wa»  convinced 
there  must  be  several  mines  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  met  with 
specimens  of  amber  and  lapis  lazuli,  though  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  thought  he  had  discovered  a  mine  of  copper. 
He  was  about  eighteen  leagues  from  the  settlement ;  the  rug- 
ged nature  of  the  mountains  made  a  communication,  even  from 
this  distance,  laborious.  He  gave  up  the  idea,  therefore,  of 
penetrating  further  into  the  country,  and  determined  to  estab* 
lish  a  fortified  post  in  this  neighborhood,  with  a  large  number 
of  men,  as  well  to  work  the  mines  as  to  explore  the  rest  of  the 
province.  He  accordingly  selected  a  pleasant  situation  on  an 
eminence  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  small  river  called 
the  Yanique,  the  waters  of  which  were  as  pure  as  if  distilled, 
and  the  sound  of  its  current  musical  to  the  ear.  In  its  bed 
were  found  curious  stones  of  various  colors,  large  nmsses  of 
beautiful  marble,  and  pieces  of  pure  jasper.  From  the  foot 
of  the  height  extended  one  of  those  graceful  and  verdant  plains, 
called  savannas,  which  was  freshened  and  fertilized  by  the 
river.* 

On  this  eminence  Columbus  ordered  a  strong  fortress  of 
wood  to  be  erected,  capable  of  defence  against  any  attack  of 
the  natives,  and  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  on  the  side  whidi 
the  river  did  not  secure.  To  this  fortress  he  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Thomas,  intended  as  a  pleasant,  though  pious,  reproof 
of  the  incredulity  of  Firmin  Cedo  and  his  doubting  adherentS| 
who  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  the  island  produced 
gold,  until  they  beheld  it  with  their  eyes  and  touched  it  with 
their  hands,  f 

•  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  MS. 

f  Ibid.— i^rom  the  Letter  of  T.  S,  ffeneken^  JSaq,,  1947.— Traoet  of 
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The  nativoSi  haying  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaiiiardt^ 
in  their  vicinityy  came  flocking  from  various  parts,  anxious  to 
obtain  European  trinkets.  The  admiral  signified  to  them  that 
any  thing  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold ;  upon  hearing 


the  old  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  still  exist,  though,  as  has    happened 
to  the  Poerta  de  lo8  Hidalgos,  all  tradition  concerning  it  has  long  been 

lOSfc. 

HsYing  Tisited  a  small  Spanish  Tillage  known  by  the  name  of  Hanique, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  I  heard  by  accident  the  name  of  a 
farm  at  no  great  distance,  called  La  Fortaleza.  This  excited  my  curios- 
ity, and  I  proceeded  to  the  spot,  a  short  distance  up  the  river ;  yet  noth- 
ing could  be  learnt  from  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  only  by  ranging  the 
rirer^s  banks  through  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  that  I  by  accident 
stumbled  upon  the  site  of  the  fortress. 

The  remarkable  torn  in  the  river ;  the  ditch,  still  very  perfect ;  the 
entrance  and  the  covert  ways  on  each  side  for  descending  to  the  river, 
with  a  fine  esplanade  of  beautiful  short  grass  in  front,  complete  the  pic- 
tare  described  by  Las  Casas. 

The  square  occupied  by  the  fort  is  now  completely  covered  with  for- 
est trees,  undistingulshable  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country ;  which 
corresponds  to  this  day  exactly  with  the  description  given  above,  three 
centuries  since,  by  Columbus,  Qjeda,  and  Juan  de  Luxan. 

The  only  change  to  notice  is,  that  the  neat  little  Indian  villages, 
swarming  with  an  innocent  and  happy  population,  have  totally  disap- 
peared ;  there  being  at  present  only  a  few  scattered  huts  of  indigent 
Spaniards  to  be  met  with,  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  mountains. 

The  traces  of  those  villages  are  rarely  to  be  discovered  at  the  present 
day.  The  situation  of  one  near  Ponton,  was  well  chosen  for  defence, 
being  built  on  a  high  bank  between  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  A 
large  square  occupied  the  centre ;  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling  were 
thrown  the  sweepings  of  the  apartments  and  the  ashes  from  the  fires^ 
which  form  a  line  of  mounds,  mixed  up  with  broken  Indian  utensils.  As 
it  lays  in  the  direct  road  from  Isabella,  Gibao  and  La  Vega,  and  eommands 
the  best  fording  place  in  the  neighborhood  for  crosiiing  the  river  Yaqui 
in  dry  seasons,  it  most,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  resort 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery — most  likely  a  pontoon  or  large  canoe  was 
stationed  here  for  the  facility  of  communication  between  St.  Thomas  and 
Igsbella,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

Vou  L-17 
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this  soire  of  them  ran  to  a  neighboring  river,  and  gathering 
and  sifting  its  sands,  returned  in  a  little  while  with  consider 
able  quantities  of  gold  dust  One  old  man  brought  two  pieces 
of  virgin  ore,  weighing  an  ounce,  and  thought  himself  richly 
repaM  when  he  received  a  hawk^s  bell.  On  remarking  that 
the  admiral  was  struck  with  the  size  of  these  specimens,  he 
affected  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  as  insignificant,  inti- 
mating by  signs,  that  in  his  country,  which  lay  within  half  a 
day's  journey,  they  found  pieces  of  gold  as  big  as  an  orange. 
Other  Indians  brought  grains  of  gold  weighing  ten  and  twelve 
drachms,  and  declared  that  in  the  country  whence  they  got 
them,  there  were  masses  of  ore  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child.* 
As  usual,  however,  these  golden  tracts  were  always  in  some 
remote  valley,  or  along  some  rugged  and  sequestered  stream  ; 
and  the  wealthiest  spot  was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance,— for  the  land  of  promise  is  ever  beyond  the  mountain. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  Ub.  ffi. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

XXCUBSION  OF  JUAN  DE  LUXAN  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS.-OUS- 
TOMS  AND  CHARACTEBI8TI08  OF  THE  NATiyES.-COLUMBUB  B£- 
TCEN8  TO  ISABELLA. 

[1494.] 

WHILE  the  admiral  remained  among  the  mountains,  su- 
perintending the  building  of  the  fortress,  he  dispatched 
a  young  cavalier  of  Madrid,  named  Juan  de  Luxan,  with  a 
small  band  of  armed  men,  to  range  about  the  country,  and 
explore  the  whole  of  the  province,  which,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Indians,  appeared  to  be  eqmd  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  Luxan  returned,  after  a  few  days'  absence,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  accounts.  He  had  traversed  a  great 
part  of  (Sbao,  which  he  found  more  capable  of  cultivation  than 
had  at  first  been  imagined.  It  was  generally  mountainous, 
and  the  soil  covered  with  large  round  pebbles  of  a  blue  color, 
jet  there  was  good  pasturage  in  many  of  the  valleys.  The 
mountains,  also,  being  watered  by  frequent  showers,  produced 
grass  of  surprisingly  quick  and  luxuriant  growth,  oflcn  reach- 
ing to  the  saddles  of  the  horses.  The  forests  seemed  to  Luxan 
to  be  fun  of  valuable  spices ;  he  being  deceived  by  the  odors 
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emitted  by  those  aromatic  plants  and  herba  which  aboand  in 
the  woodlands  of  the  tropics.  There  were  great  vines  also, 
climbing  to  the  very  summits  of  the  trees,  and  bearing  clus- 
ters of  grapes  entirely  ripe,  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor. 
Every  valley  and  glen  possessed  its  streams,  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  neighboring  mountain,  and  all 
yielding  more  or  less  gold,  in  small  particles.  Luxan  was 
supposed,  likewise,  to  have  learned  from  the  Indians  many  of 
the  secrets  of  their  mountains ;  to  have  been  shown  the  parts 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  ore  was  found,  and  to  have  been 
taken  to  the  richest  streams.  On  all  these  points,  however, 
he  observed  a  discreet  mystery,  communicating  the  particulars 
to  no  one  but  the  admiral.* 

The  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  being  nearly  completed,  Ck>lum- 
bus  gave  it  in  command  to  Pedro  Margarite,  the  same  cavalier 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  &vor  of  the  sovereigns ; 
and  he  left  him  with  a  garrison  of  fifty-six  men.  He  then  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Isabella.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Verde,  or  Nicayagua  in  the  Royal  Vega,  he  found  a 
number  of  Spaniards  on  their  way  to  the  fortress  with  sup- 
plies. He  remained,  therefore,  a  few  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, searching  for  the  best  fording  place  of  the  river,  and 
establishing  a  route  between  the  fortress  and  the  harbor. 
During  this  time,  he  resided  in  the  Indian  villages,  endeavor- 
ing to  accustom  his  peopile  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  as  well 
as  to  inspire  the  latter  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  good-will  and 
reverence  for  the  white  men. 

From  the  report  of  Luxan,  Ck>lumbus  had  derived  some 
formation  conoeming  the  character  and  customs  of  the  na* 

Mftrtjr,  decad.  L  lib.  iiL 
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tives,  and  he  acquired  still  more  from  his  own  observations 
in  the  course  of  his  sojourn  among  the  tribes  of  the  mountains 
and  the  plains.  And  here  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  customs  of  these  people  may  be  interesting. 
They  are  given,  not  merely  as  observed  by  the  admiral  and 
his  officers  during  this  expedition,  but  as  recorded  some  time 
afterwards,  in  a  crude  dissertation,  by  a  friar  of  the  name  of 
Roman ;  a  poor  hermit  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of 
the  leronimites,  who  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Father 
Boyle,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Vega  as  a  mission- 
ary. 

Columbus  had  already  discovered  the  error  of  one  of  his 
opinions  concerning  these  islanders,  formed  during  his  first 
voyage.  They  were  not  so  entirely  pacific,  nor  so  ignorant 
of  warlike  arts,  as  he  had  imagined.  He  had  been  deceived  by 
the  enthuuasm  of  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the  gentleness  of 
Guacanagari  and  his  subjects.  The  casual  descents  of  the  Ca- 
ribs  had  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  use  of  arms.  Some  of  the  mountain 
tribes  near  the  coast,  particularly  those  on  the  side  which 
looked  towards  the  Caribbee  islands,  were  of  a  more  hardy 
and  warlike  character  than  those  of  the  plains.  Caonabo,  also, 
the  Carib  chieftain,  had  introduced  something  of  his  own  war- 
rior spirit  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yet,  generally  speak- 
ii^,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  mild  and  gentle.  If  wars 
sometimes  occurred  among  them,  they  were  of  short  duration, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  great  effusion  of  blood  ;  and,  in 
general,  they  mingled  amicably  and  hospitably  with  each 
other. 

Columbus  had  also  at  first  indulged  in  the  error  that  the 
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natives  of  Hayti  were  destitute  of  all  notions  of  religion,  and 
he  had  consequently  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  introduce  into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
not  aware  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  light  up  tlie  fire  of  devo- 
tion in  the  cold  heart  of  an  atheist,  than  to  direct  the  flame 
to  a  new  object,  when  it  is  already  enkindled.  There  are  few 
beings,  however,  so  destitute  of  reflection,  as  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  of  an  overruling  deity.  A  nation 
of  atheists  never  existed.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
blanders  had  their  creed,  though  of  a  vague  and  simple  na- 
ture. Thoy  believed  in  one  supreme  being,  inhabiting  the  sky, 
who  was  immortal,  omnipotent,  and  invisible ;  to  whom  they 
ascribed  an  origin,  who  had  a  mother,  but  no  father.*  They 
never  addressed  their  worship  directly  to  him,  but  employed 
inferior  deities,  called  Zemcs,  as  messengers  and  mediators. 
Each  cacique  had  his  tutelar  deity  of  this  order,  whom  he  in- 
voked and  pretended  to  consult  in  all  his  public  undertakings, 
and  who  was  reverenced  by  his  people.  He  had  a  house  apart, 
as  a  temple  to  this  deity,  in  which  was  an  image  of  his  Zemi, 
carved  of  wood  or  stone,  or  shaped  of  day  or  cotton,  and  gen- 
erally of  some  monstrous  and  hideous  form.  Eadi  family  and 
each  individual  had  likewise  a  particular  Zemi,  or  protecting 
genius,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  ancients.  They 
were  placed  in  every  part  of  their  houses,  or  carved  on  their 
furniture ;  some  had  them  of  a  small  size,  and  bound  them 
about  their  foreheads  when  they  went  to  battle.  They  be^ 
lieved  their  Zemes  to  be  transferable,  with  all  their  powers, 
and  often  stole  them  from  each  other.  When  the .  Spaniards 
came  among  them,  they  oflen  hid  their  idols,  lest  they  should 

*  Escritura  de  Fr.  Roman.    Hist,  del  Almirante. 
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be  taken  away.  They  belieyed  that  these  Zemes  presided 
over  every  object  in  nature,  each  having  a  particular  charge 
or  government.  They  influenced  the  seasons  and  the  elements, 
causing  sterile  or  abundant  years;  exciting  hurricanes  and 
whirlwinds,  and  tempests  of  rain  and  Uiunder,  or  sending  sweet 
and  temperate  breezes  and  fruitful  showers.  They  governed 
the  seas  and  forests,  the  springs  and  fountains ;  like  the 
Ner^ds,  the  Dryads,  and  Satyrs  of  antiquity.  They  gave 
success  in  hunting  and  fishing ;  they  guided  the  waters  of  the 
mountains  into  safe  channels,  and  led  them  down  to  wander 
through  the  plains,  in  gentle  brooks  and  peaceful  rivers ;  or, 
if  incensed,  they  caused  them  to  burst  forth  into  rushing  tor- 
rents and  overwhelming  floods,  inundating  and  laying  waste 
the  valleys. 

The  natives  had  their  Butios,  or  priests,  who  pretended  to 
hold  communion  with  these  Zemes.  They  practised  rigorous 
fasts  and  ablutions,  and  inhaled  the  powder,  or  drank  the  in- 
fusion of  a  certain  herb,  which  produced  a  temporary  intoxi- 
cation or  delirium.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  trances  and  visions,  and  that  the  Zemes  revealed 
to  them  future  events,  or  instructed  them  in  the  treatment  of 
maladies.  They  were,  in  general,  great  herbalists,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  trees  and  vege- 
tables. They  cured  diseases  through  their  knowledge  of  sim- 
ples, but  always  with  many  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  supposed  charms ;  chanting,  and  burning  a  light  in  the 
chamber  of  the  patient,  and  pretending  to  exorcise  the  malady, 
to  expel  it  from  the  mansion,  and  to  send  it  to  the  sea  or  to 
the  mountain.* 

•  OTiedO)  Cronic,  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
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Their  bodies  were  pointed  or  tattooed  with  figures  of  the 
Zemes,  which  were  regarded  with  horror  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
so  many  representations  of  the  devil ;  and  the  Butiosy  esteemed 
as  saints  by  the  natives,  were  abhorred  by  the  former  as  necro- 
mancers. These  Butios  often  assisted  the  caciques  in  ]»motis- 
ing  deceptions  upon  their  subjects,  speaking  oracularly  through 
the  Zemesy  by  means  of  hollow  tubes ;  inspiriting  the  Indians 
to  battle  by  predicting  success,  or  dealing  forth  such  prom- 
ises or  menaces  as  might  suit  the  purposes  of  the  chieftain. 

There  is  but  one  of  their  solemn  religious  ceremonies  of 
which  any  record  exists.  The  cacique  proclaimed  a  day  when 
a  kind  of  festival  was  to  be  held  in  honor  of  his  Zemes.  His 
subjects  assembled  from  all  parts,  and  formed  a  solemn  pro- 
cession ;  the  married  men  and  women  decorated  with  their 
most  precious  ornaments,  the  young  females  entirely  naked. 
The  cacique,  or  the  principal  personage,  marched  at  their  head, 
beating  a  kind  of  drum.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  to  the 
consecrated  house  or  temple,  in  which  were  set  up  the  images 
of  the  Zemes.  Arrived  at  the  door,  the  cacique  seated  him- 
self on  the  outside,  continuing  to  beat  his  drum  while  the  pro- 
cession  entered,  the  females  carrying  baskets  of  cakes  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  and  singing  as  they  advanced.  These 
offerings  were  received  by  the  Butios  with  loud  cries,  or  rather 
bowlings.  They  broke  the  cakes,  after  they  had  been  offered 
to  the  Zemes,  and  distributed  the  portions  to  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, who  preserved  them  carefully  throughout  the  year,  as 
preventive  of  all  adverse  accidents.  This  done,  the  females 
danced  at  a  given  signal,  singing  songs  in  honor  of  the  Zemes, 
'n  praise  of  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancient  caciques. 
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The  whole  oeremony- finished  by  invokiiig  the  Zemes  to  watch 
over  and  protect  the  nation.* 

Bendee  the  Zemes,  each  cacique  had  three  idols  or  talis- 
mans, which  were  mere  stones,  but  which  were  held  in  great 
reverence  bj  themselves  and  their  subjects.  One  they  sup 
posed  had  the  power  to  produce  abundant  harvests,  another 
to  remove  all  pain  from  women  in  travail,  and  the  third  to  call 
forth  rain  or  sunshine.  Three  of  thes6  were  sent  home  by 
Columbus  to  the  sovereigns.! 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect  to  the  creation  were 
vague  and  undefined.  They  gave  their  own  island  of  Hayti 
priority  of  exist^ice  over  all  others,  and  believed  that  the  sun 
and  moon  originally  issued  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island  to 
give  light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still  exists,  about  seven 
or  eight  leagues  from  Gape  Fran9ois,  now  Cape  Haytien,  anJ 
is  known  by  the  name  of  La  Voute  k  Minguet  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
height,  but  very  narrow.  It  receives  no  light  but  from  the 
entrance,  and  firom  a  round  hole  in  the  roof,  whence  it  was 
said  the  sun  and  moon  issued  forth  to  take  their  places  in  the 
sky.  The  vault  was  so  Mr  and  regular,  that  it  appeared  a 
work  of  art  rather  than  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix 
tlie  figures  of  various  Zemes  were  still  to  be  seen  cut  in  the 
rocks^  and  there  were  the  remains  of  niches,  as  if  to  receive 
statoes.  lliis  cavern  was  held  in  great  veneration.  It  was 
p^"fc<Mi^  and  adorned  with  green  branches,  and  other  simple 
decorations.  There  were  in  it  two  images  or  Zemes.  When 
there  was  a  want  of  rain,  the  natives  made  pilgrimages  and 

*  CbarieToix,  Hist  St.  Dondngo,  lib.  i.  p.  56. 
f  Hist  del.  Alroiranto,  cap.  61. 
VoL.1.— !.• 
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prooeasions  to  it,  with  songi  aod  dances,  bettring  oflerings  of 
fruits  and  flowers.* 

Thej  believed  that  mankind  issued  from  another  eavem, 
the  largo  men  from  a  great  aperture,  the  small  men  from  a 
little  cranny.  They  were  for  a  loi^  time  destitute  of  women, 
but,  wanderii^  on  one  occasion  near  a  small  lake,  they  saw 
certain  animals  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  proved 
to  be  women.  On  attempting  to  catch  them,  however,  they 
were  found  to  be  as  slippery  as  eels,  so  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  hold  them.  At  length  they  employed  certain  men, 
whoso  hands  were  rendered  rough  by  a  kind  of  leprosy.  These 
tuceeedod  in  securing  four  of  these  slippery  females,  from 
whom  the  world  was  peopled. 

While  the  men  inhabited  this  cavern,  they  dared  only  to 
venture  forth  at  night,  for  the  sight  of  the  sun  was  fiital  to 
them,  turning  them  into  trees  and  stones.  A  cacique,  named 
Vagoniona,  sent  one  of  his  men  forth  from  the  cave  to  fish, 
who  lingering  at  his  sport  until  the  sun  had  risen,  was  turned 
into  a  bird  of  melodious  note,  the  same  which  Columbus  mis- 
took for  the  nightingale.  They  added,  that  yearly  about  the 
time  he  had  suffered  this  transformation,  he  came  in  the  night, 
with  a  mournful  song,  bewailing  his  misfortune ;  which  was  the 
cause  why  that  bird  always  sang  in  the  night  season.f 

Like  most  savage  nations,  they  had  a  tradition  concerning 
the  universal  deluge,  equally  fanciful  with  most  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  for  it  is  singular  how  the  human  mind,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  apt  to  account,  by  trivial  and  familiar  causes,  for  great 
events.   They  said  that  there  once  lived  in  the  island  a  mighty 

*  Charlevoix,  Iliflt.  do  St.  Domingo,  lib.  L  p.  60. 

i  Fraj  Roman.    Hist  del  Ahnirante.    P.  Martjr,  deead.  1. 1&.  ix. 
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cacique,  who  dew  his  only  son  for  conspiring  against  him. 
He  afterwards  collected  and  picked  his  bones,  and  preserved 
them  in  a  gourd,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  with  the 
relics  of  their  friends.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the  cacique  and 
his  wife  opened  the  gourd  to  contemplate  the  bones  of  their 
son,  when,  to  their  astonishment,  several  fish,  great  and  small, 
leaped  out.  Op<m  this  the  cacique  closed  the  gourd,  and 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  house,  boasting  that  he  had  the  sea 
shut  up  within  it,  and  could  have  fish  whenever  he  pleased. 
Four  brothers,  however,  who  had  been  born  at  the  same  birth, 
and  were  curious  intermeddlers,  hearing  of  this  gourd,  came 
during  the  absence  of  the  cacique  to  peep  into  it.  In  their 
carelessness  they  suffered  it  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  where  it 
was  dashed  to  pieces ;  when  lo !  to  their  astonishment  and 
dismay,  there  issued  forth  a  mighty  flood,  with  dolphins,  and 
sharks,  and  tumbling  porpoises,  and  great  spouting  whales ; 
and  the  water  spread,  until  it  overflowed  the  earth,  and  formed 
the  ocean,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  mountains  uncovered, 
which  are  the  present  islands.* 

They  had  singular  modes  of  treating  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  When  the  life  of  a  cacique  was  despaired  of,  they 
strangled  him  out  of  a  principle  of  respect,  rather  than  suffer 
him  to  die  like  the  vulgar.  Common  people  were  extended 
in  their  hammocks,  bread  and  water  placed  at  their  head,  and 
they  were  then  abandoned  to  die  in  solitude.  Sometimes 
they  were  carried  to  the  cacique,  and  if  he  permitted  them  the 
distinction,  they  were  strangled.  Afler  death  the  body  of  a 
cacique  was  opened,  dried  at  a  fire,  and  preserved ;  of  others 
the  head  only  was  treasured  up  as  a  memorial,  or  occasionally 

*  Eaoritara  de  Fraj  Roman,  pobro  Heremito. 
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a  limb.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  was  interred  in  a  oave, 
with  a  calabash  of  water,  and  a  loaf  of  bread ;  sometimes  it 
was  consumed  with  fire  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  confused  and  uncertain  notions  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body.  They  believed  in 
the  apparitions  of  the  departed  at  night,  or  by  daylight  in 
solitary  places,  to  lonely  individuals ;  sometimes  advancing  as 
if  to  attack  them,  but  upon  the  traveller's  striking  at  them  they 
vanished,  and  he  struck  merely  against  trees  or  rocks.  Some- 
times they  mingled  among  the  living,  and  were  only  to  be 
known  by  having  no  navels.  The  Indians,  fearful  of  meeting 
with  these  apparitions,  disliked  to  go  about  alone,  and  in  the 
dark. 

They  had  an  idea  of  a  place  of  reward,  to  which  the  spirits 
of  good  men  repaired  afler  death,  where  they  were  reunited 
to  the  spirits  of  those  they  had  most  loved  during  life,  and  to 
all  their  ancestors.  Here  they  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  and 
in  perfection,  those  pleasures  which  constituted  their  felicity 
on  earth.  They  lived  in  shady  and  blooming  bowers,  with 
beautiful  women,  and  banqueted  on  delicious  fruits.  The 
paradise  of  these  happy  spirits  was  variously  placed,  almost 
every  tribe  assigning  some  favorite  spot  in  their  native  prov- 
ince. Many,  however,  concurred  in  describing  this  region  as 
being  near  a  lake  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  the  beau- 
tiful province  of  Xaragua.  Here  there  were  delightful  val- 
leys, covered  with  a  delicate  fruit  called  the  mamey,  about  the 
size  of  an  apricot.  They  imagined  that  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ccatied  remmnod  concealed  among  the  airy  and  inaccessible 
cliffs  of  the  mountains  during  the  day,  but  descended  at  night 
into  these  happy  valleys,  to  n^ale  on  this  consecrated  fruit.^ 
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The  living  were  sparing,  therefore,  in  eating  it,  lest  the  souls 
of  their  friends  should  suflfer  from  wont  of  their  favorite  nour- 
ishment.* 

Hie  dances  to  vhidi  the  natives  seemed  so  immoderately 
addicted,  and  which  had  been  at  first  considered  by  the  Span- 
iards mere  idle  pastimes,  were  found  to  be  often  ceremonials 
of  a  serious  and  mjstio  character.  They  form  indeed  a  singu- 
lar and  important  feature  throughout  the  customs  of  the  abo- 
riginals of  the  New  World.  In  these  are  typified,  by  signs 
well  understood  by  the  initiated,  and  as  it  were  by  hierogly- 
phic action,  their  historical  events,  their  projected  enterprises, 
their  hunting,  their  ambuscades,  and  their  battles,  resembling 
in  some  respects  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of  the  ancients.  Speak- 
ing of  the  prevalence  of  these  dances  among  the  natives  of 
Hayti,  Peter  Martyr  observes  that  they  performed  them  to  tiie 
chant  of  certain  metres  and  ballads,  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  which  were  rehearsed  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors.  ^  These  rhymes  or  ballads,"  he  adds, '' they  call 
areytos ;  and  as  our  hiinstrels  are  accustomed  to  sing  to  the 
harp  and  lute,  so  do  they  in  like  manner  sing  these  songs,  and 
dance  to  the  same,  playing  on  timbrels  made  of  shells  of  cer- 
tain fishes.  These  timbrels  they  call  maguey.  They  have 
also  songs  and  ballads  of  love,  and  others  of  lamentation  or 
mourning ;  some  also  to  encourage  them  to  the  wars,  all  sung 
to  tunes  agreeable  to  the  matter."  It  was  for  these  dances, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  were  so  eager  to  pro- 
cure hawks'  bells,  suspending  them  about  their  p>ersons,  and 
keeping  time  with  their  sound  to  the  cadence  of  the  singers. 

•  Hilt,  dd  Alminnte,  cap.  61.   Peter  lfftrtyr,decad.i.  lib.  ix.    Chale- 
voix.  Hist.  BL  DomiDgo,  lib.  1. 
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This  mode  of  dancing  to  a  ballad,  has  been  oompared  to  the 
dances  of  the  peasants  in  Flanders  during  the  summer,  and  to 
those  prevalent  throughout  Spain  to  the  sound  of  the  castinets, 
and  the  wild  popular  chants  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Moors ; 
but  which,  in  fact,  existed  before  their  invasion,  ammig  the 
Goths  who  overran  the  peninsula.* 

The  earliest  histoiy  of  almost  all  nations  has  generally 
been  preserved  by  rude  heroic  rhymes  and  ballads,  and  by 
the  lays  of  the  minstrels ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  the 
areytos  of  the  Indians.  *'  When  a  cacique  died,^'  says  Ovied^, 
^  they  sang  in  dirges  his  life  and  actions,  and  all  the  good  that 
he  had  done  was  recollected.  Thus  they  formed  the  ballads 
or  areytos  which  constituted  their  history."  f  Some  of  these 
ballads  were  of  a  sacred  character,  containing  their  traditional 
notions  of  theology,  and  the  superstitions  and  fables  which 
comprised  their  religious  creeds.  None  were  permitted  to 
sing  these  but  the  sons  of  caciques,  who  were  instructed  in 
them  by  their  Butios.  They  were  chanted  before  the  people 
on  solemn  festivals,  like  those  already  described,  accompanied 
by  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  drum,  mode  from  a  hollow  tree.{ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  remaining  on  record 
of  these  simple  people,  who  perished  firom  the  face  of  the  earth 
before  their  customs  and  creeds  were  thought  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  investigated.  The  present  work  does  not  pro- 
fess to  enter  into  detailed  accounts  of  the  countries  and  people 
discovered  by  Columbus,  otherwise  than  as  they  may  be  use- 

*  Mariana,  Hist.  Esp.,  lib.  r.  cap.  1. 

f  Oviedo,  Cron.  de  laa  Indias,  lib.  t.  cap.  8. 

I  Fray  Roman.  Hi^t.  del  Almirante,  cap.  61.  P.  Martyr,  decad. 
i.  lib.  ix.  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  L  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  Oriedo,  lib.  % 
cap.  1. 
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fill  for  tfa^  illustration  of  his  history ;  and  perhaps  the  fore- 
going ore  carried  to  an  unnecessary  length,  but  they  may  serve 
to  give  greater  interest  to  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the 
island. 

Many  of  these  particulars,  as  has  been  observed,  were  col- 
lected by  the  admiral  and  his  officers,  during  their  excursion 
among  the  mountuns  and  their  sojourn  in  the  plain.  The 
natives  appeared  to  them  a  singularly  idle  and  improvident 
race,  indiflferent  to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety  and 
toil.  They  were  impatient  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  scarcely  giv- 
ing themselves  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  yuca  root,  the 
maize,  and  the  potato,  which  formed  the  main  articles  of  sub- 
sistence. For  the  rest,  their  streams  abounded  with  fish ; 
they  caught  the  utia  or  coney,  the  guana,  and  various  birds ; 
and  they  had  a  perpetual  banquet  from  the  fruits  spontaneous- 
ly produced  by  their  groves.  Though  the  air  was  sometimes 
cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  they  preferred  submitting  to  a 
little  temporary  suffering,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to 
weave  garments  from  the  gossampine  cotton  which  abounded 
in  their  forests.  Thus  they  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant 
inactivity,  under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  or,  amusing  them- 
selves occasionally  with  various  games  and  dances. 

In  fiict^  they  were  destitute  of  powerful  motive  to  toil, 
being  free  from  most  of  those  wants  which  doom  mankind  in 
civilized  life,  or  in  less  genial  climes,  to  incessant  labor.  They 
had  no  sterile  winter  to  provide  against,  particularly  in  the 
valleys  and  plains,  where,  aocording  to  Peter  Martyr,  '^  the 
island  enjoyed  perpetual  spring-time,  and  was  blessed  with 
continual  summer  and  harvest.  The  trees  preserved  their 
leftves  throu^out  the  year,  and  the  meadows  continued  always 
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gr^en."  ^  There  is  no  provinoe,  nor  any  region,**  he  again 
observes,  *'  which  is  not  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of  its 
mountains,  the  fruitfulness  of  its  vales,  the  pleasantness  of  its 
hills,  and  delightful  plains,  with  abundance  of  fair  rivers  run- 
ning  through  them.  There  never  was  any  noisome  animal 
found  in  it,  nor  yet  any  ravening  four-footed  beast ;  no  lion, 
nor  bear ;  no  fierce  tigers,  nor  crafly  foxes,  nor  devouring 
wolves,  but  all  things  blessed  and  fortunate.'^  * 

In  the  soft  region  of  the  Vega,  the  circling  seasons  brought 
each  its  store  of  fruits ;  and  while  some  were  gathered  in  full 
maturity,  others  were  ripening  on  the  boughs,  and  buds  and 
blossoms  gave  promise  of  still  future  abundance.  What  need 
was  there  of  garnering  up  and  anxiously  providing  for  coming 
days,  to  men  who  lived  in  a  perpetual  harvest?  What  need, 
too,  of  toilfully  spinning  or  laboring  at  the  loom,  where  a  gen- 
ial temperature  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  and  neither 
nature  nor  custom  prescribed  the  necessity  of  clothing? 

The  hospitality  which  characterizes  men  in  such  a  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  existence,  was  evinced  towards  Columbus 
and  his  followers  during  their  sojourn  in.  the  V^^.  Wherever 
they  went  it  was  a  continual  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
The  natives  hastened  from  all  parts,  bearing  presents,  and  lay- 
ing the  treasures  of  their  groves,  and  streams,  and  mountains, 
at  the  feet  of  beings  whom  tkey  still  considered  as  descended 
from  the  skies  to  bring  blessings  to  their  island. 

Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  residence  in  tho 
Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  its 
hospitable  inhabitants,  and  resumed  his  march  for  the  harbor, 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  lit  lib.  ix^  traoaUted  by  B.  Eden.  Londoiii 
1556. 
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retumiDg  with  his  litle  army  through  the  lohy  and  rugged  gorge 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos.  As  we  ac< 
company  him  in  imagination  over  the  rocky  height,  whence 
the  Vega  first  broke  upon  the  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we  can. 
not  help  pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  ad« 
miration  over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region.  The  dream 
of  natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  content,  and  loitering  idleness, 
was  as  yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  ;  the  white 
man  had  penetrated  into  the  land ;  avarice,  and  pride,  and 
ambition,  and  pining  care,  and  sordid  labor,  and  withering 
poverty,  were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  indolent  paradise  of  the 
Indian  was  about  to  disappear  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

▲BBITAL  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  ISABELLA.-8ICKNE8S  OF  THX 

COLONY. 

[1494.] 

ON  the  20th  of  March  Columbus  arrived  at  Isabella,  highly 
satisfied  with  his  expedition  into  the  interior.  The  ap- 
pearance of  every  thing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  was  cal- 
culated to  increase  his  anticipations  of  prosperity.  The  plants 
and  fruits  of  the  Old  World,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
introduce  into  the  island,  gave  promise  of  rapid  increase.  The 
orchards,  fields,  and  gardens,  were  in  a  great  state  of  forward- 
ness.  The  seeds  of  various  fruits  had  produced  young  plants ; 
the  sugar-cane  had  prospered  exceedingly  ;  a  native  vine, 
trimmed  and  dressed  with  care,  had  yielded  grapes  of  .toler- 
able flavor,  and  cuttings  from  European  vines  already  began 
to  form  their  clusters.  On  the  30th  of  March  a  husbandman 
brought  to  Columbus  ears  of  wheat  which  had  been  sown  in 
the  latter  part  of  January.  The  smaller  kind  of  garden  herbs 
came  to  maturity  in  sixteen  days,  and  the  larger  kind,  such  as 
melons,  gourds,  pompions  and  cucumbers,  were  fit  for  the 
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table  within  a  month  after  the  seed  had  been  put  into  the 
ground.  Hie  soil,  moistened  by  brooks  and  rivers,  and  fre- 
quent showers,  and  stimulated  by  an  ardent  sun,  possessed 
those  prineiples  of  quick  and  prodigal  fecundity  which  surprise 
the  stranger,  accustomed  to  less  vigorous  climates. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Pedro  Margarite,  the  commander  at  fort 
St.  Thomas,  informing  him  that  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  had 
manifested  unfriendly  feelings,  abandoning  their  villages,  and 
shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  white  men ;  and  that  Cao- 
nabo  was  assembling  his  warriors  and  preparing  to  attack  the 
fortress.  The  fact  was,  that  the  moment  the  admiral  had  do- 
parted,  the  Spaniards,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  hod, 
as  usual,  listened  only  to  their  passions,  and  exasperated  the 
natives  by  wresting  from  them  their  gold,  and  wronging  them 
with  respect  to  their  women.  Caonabo  also  had  seen  with 
impatience  these  detested  intruders,  planting  their  standard 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  mountains,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  vengeance. 

The  tidings  of  Margarite,  however,  caused  but  little  solici- 
tude in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  From  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  Indians  in  the  interior,  he  had  no  apprehensions  from  their 
hostility.  He  knew  their  weakness,  and  their  awe  of  white 
men,  and  above  all,  he  confided  in  their  terror  of  the  horses, 
whidi  they  regarded  as  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  obedient  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  ready  to  devour  their  enemies.  He  con- 
tented himself,  therefore,  with  sending  Margarite  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty  men,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, and  detaching  thirty  men  to  open  a  road  between  the 
fortresB  and  the  port. 
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What  gave  Columbus  real  and  deep  anzietj,  was  the 
ness,  the  discontent^  and  dejection  which  continued  to  increase 
in  the  settlement.  The  same  principles  of  heat  and  humidity 
which  gave  such  fecundity  to  the  fields,  were  fatal  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  exhalations  from  undrained  marshes,  and  a  vast 
continuity  of  forest,  and  the  action  of  a  bumuig  sun  upon  a 
reeking  vegetable  soil,  produced  intermittent  fevers,  and  vari- 
ous other  of  the  maladies  so  trying  to  European  constitutions 
in  the  imcultivated  countries  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  suffered  also  under  the  torments  of  a  disease  hither^ 
to  unknown  to  them,  the  scourge,  as  was  supposed,  of  their 
licentious  intercourse  with  the  Indian  females ;  but  the  origin 
of  which,  whether  American  or  European,  has  been  a  subject 
of  great  dispute.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  were 
either  confined  by  positive  illness,  or  reduced  to  great  debil- 
ity.  The  stock  of  medicines  was  soon  exhausted ;  there  was 
a  lack  of  medical  aid,  and  of  the  watchful  attendance  which  is 
even  more  important  than  medicine  to  the  sick.  Every  one 
who  was  well,  was  either  engrossed  by  the  public  labors,  or 
by  his  own  wants  or  cares ;  having  to  perform  all  menial 
offices  for  himself,  even  to  the  cooking  of  his  provisions.  The 
public  works,  therefore,  languished,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
cultivate  the  soil  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  produce  a  supply  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Provisions  began  to  fail,  much  of  the 
stores  brought  from  Europe  }^  been  wasted  on  board  ship^ 
or  suffered  to  spoil  through  carelessness,  and  much  had  per- 
ished on  shore  from  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  the  colonists  to  acoommodate  them- 
selves to  the  food  of  the  natives ;  and  their  infirm  condition 
required  the  aliments  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed*  To 
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avert  an  absolute  famine,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
people  on  a  short  allowance  even  of  the  damaged  and  unhealthy 
provisions  which  remained.  This  immediately  caused  loud 
and  fiictious  murmurs,  in  which  many  of  those  in  office,  who 
ought  to  have  supported  Columbus  in  his  measures  for  the 
common  safety,  took  a  leading  part :  among  those  was  Father 
Boyle,  a  priest  as  turbulent  as  he  was  crafty.  He  had  been 
irritated,  it  is  said,  by  the  rigid  impartiality  of  Columbus,  who, 
in  enforcing  his  salutary  measures,  made  no  distinction  of  rank 
or  persons,  and  put  the  frair  and  his  household  on  a  short  al- 
lowance as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  discontent,  the  bread  began  to 
grow  scarce.  The  stock  of  flour  was  exhausted,  and  there  was 
no  mode  of  grinding  oom  but  by  the  tedious  and  toilsome 
process  of  the  hand-mill.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
erect  a  mill  immediately,  and  other  works  were  required 
equally  important  to  the  welfisire  of  the  settlement.  Many  of 
the  workmen,  however,  were  ill,  some  feigning  greater  sick- 
ness than  they  really  suffered  ;  for  there  was  a  general  disin- 
clination to  all  kinds  of  labor  which  was  not  to  produce  im- 
mediate wealth.  In  this  emergency,  Columbus  put  every 
healthy  person  in  requisition ;  and  as  the  cavaliers  and  gentle- 
men of  rank  required  food  as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  they 
were  called  upon  to  take  their  share  in  the  common  labor. 
This  was  considered  a  cruel  degradation  by  many  youthful 
hildalgos  of  high  blood  and  haughty  spirit,  and  they  refused 
to  obey  the  summons.  Columbus,  however,  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  felt  the  importance  of  making  his  authority 
respected.  He  resorted,  therefore,  to  strong  and  compulsory 
meaaureg.  and  enforced  their  obedience.    This  was  another 
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cause  of  the  deep  and  lasting  hostilities  that  sprang  up  against 
him.  It  aroused  the  immediate  indignation  of  every  person 
of  birth  and  rank  in  the  colony,  and  drew  upon  him  the  resent 
ment  of  seyeral  of  the  proud  fiimilies  of  Spain.  He  was  in- 
veighed against  as  an  arrogant  and  upstart  foreigner,  who,  in- 
flated with  a  sudden  acquisition  of  power,  and  consulting  only 
his  own  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  was  trampling  upon  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  insulting  the 
honor  of  the  nation. 

Columbus  may  have  been  too  strict  and  indiscriminate  in 
his  regulations.  There  are  cases  in  which  even  justice  may 
become  oppressive,  and  where  the  severity  of  the  law  should 
be  tempered  with  indulgence.  What  was  mere  toilsome  labor 
to  a  common  man,  became  humiliation  and  disgrace  when 
forced  upon  a  Spanish  cavalier.  Many  of  these  young  men 
had  come  out,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  with  romantio 
dreams  inspired  by  his  own  representations ;  hoping,  no  doubt, 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  heroic  achievements  and  chival- 
rous adventure,  and  to  continue  in  the  Indies  the  career  of 
arms  which  they  had  commenced  in  the  recent  wars  of  Gra- 
nada. Others  had  been  brought  up  in  soft,  luxurious  indul- 
gence, in  the  midst  of  opulent  families,  and  were  little  calcu- 
lated for  the  rude  perils  of  the  seas,  the  fiitigues  of  the  land, 
and  the  hardships,  the  exposures,  and  deprivations,  which  at- 
tend a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  When  they  fell  ill, 
their  case  soon  became  incurable.  The  ailments  of  the  body 
were  increased  by  sickness  of  the  heart.  They  suffered  under 
the  irritation  of  wounded  pride,  and  the  morbid  melaneholy 
of  disappointed  hope ;  their  sick-bed  was  destitute  of  all  the 
tender  care  and  soothing  attention  to  which  they  had  been 
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oustomed ;  and  they  sank  into  the  grave  in  all  the  suUenness 
of  despair,  cundng  the  day  of  their  departure  from  their 
oouDtry. 

The  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  Herrera  after  him,  record, 
with  mudi  solemnity,  a  popular  belief  current  in  the  island  at 
the  time  of  his  residence  there,  and  connected  with  the  untime- 
ly &te  of  these  cavaliers. 

In  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony  was  removed 
^m  Isabella  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  the  city 
Jell  to  ruin,  and  was  abandoned.     Like  all  decayed  and  de- 
serted places,  it  soon  became  an  object  of  awe  and  superstition 
-Co  the  common  people,  and  no  one  ventured  to  enter  its  gates, 
niiose  who  passed  near  it,  or  hunted  the  wild  swine  which 
ahoanded  in  the  neighborhood,  declared  they  heard  appalling 
^v^ioes  issue  from  within  its  walls  by  night  and  day.    The 
laborers  became  fearful,  therefore,  of  cultivating  the  adjacent 
fields.    The  story  went,  adds  Las  Casas,  that  two  Spaniards 
happened  one  day  to  wander  among  the  ruined  edifices  of  the 
place.  On  entering  one  of  the  solitary  streets,  they  beheld  two 
vows  of  men,  evidently,  from  their  stately  demeanor,  hidalgos 
rf  noble  blood,  and  cavaliers  of  the  court.     They  were  richly 
Mred  in  the  old  Castilian  mode,  with  rapiers  by  their  sides, 
^  broad  travelling  hats,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time.   The 
two  men  were  astonished  to  behold  persons  of  their  rank  and 
appearance  apparently  inhabiting  that  desolate  place,  unkno\^'n 
to  the  people  of  the  island.    They  saluted  them,  and  inquired 
whence  they  came  and  when  they  had  arrived.    The  cavaliers 
'maintained  a  gloomy  silence,  but  courteously  returned  the 
Mlatation  by  raising  their  hands  to  their  sombreros  or  hats, 
b  taking  off  which  their  heads  came  off  also,  and  their  bodies 
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Stood  decapitated.  Hie  whole  phantom  assemblage  thai  Tan- 
islied.  So  great  was  the  astonishment  and  honor  of  the  be- 
holders, that  they  had  nearly  fallen  dead,  and  remained  stupe- 
fied for  several  days.* 

The  foregoing  legend  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  super- 
stitious character  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  the  people  with 
whom  Columbus  had  to  act  It  shows,  also,  the  deep  and 
gloomy  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  by  the  death  of  these  cavaliers,  which  operated  materially 
to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  Columbus ;  as  it  was  misdiiev. 
ously  represented,  that  they  had  been  seduced  from  their 
homes  by  his  delusive  promises,  and  sacrificed  to  his  private 
interests. 

•  Las  Casafl,  HUt.  In<L,  lib.  L  cap.  92,  Ma     Herren,    Hist.  Ind., 
decad.  i.  lib.  iL  cap.  12. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

D^mUBUnON    OF    THK    SPANISH    FOBCES    IN    THE    INTEBIOB.*- 
PBEPABATIOKS  FOB  A  YOTAGE  TO  CUBA. 

[1494.] 

THE  increasiDg  discontents  of  the  motley  population  of 
Isabella^  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  scanty  stores 
whidi  remained^  were  causes  of  great  anxiety  to  Columbus. 
He  was  desirous  of  proceeding  on  another  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, but  it  was  indispensable,  before  sailing,  to  place  the 
afiairs  of  the  island  in  such  a  state  as  to  secure  tranquillity. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  all  the  men  that  could  bo 
spared  from  Isabella^  into  the  interior ;  with  orders  to  visit 
the  territories  of  the  different  caciques,  and  explore  the  island. 
By  this  means  they  would  be  roused  and  animated ;  they 
would  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  and  to  the  diet  of  the 
natives,  and  such  a  force  would  be  displayed  as  to  overawe  the 
machinations  of  Caonabo,  or  any  other  hostile  cacique.     In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  every  healthy  person,  not  absolutely 
iieoessary  to  the  concerns  of  the  city  or  the  care  of  the  sick, 
was  put  under  arms,  and  a  little  army  mustered,  consisting  of 

two  hundred  and  fifty  cross-bow  men,  one'  hundred  and  ten 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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arqucbusiers,  sixteen  horsemen,  and  twenty  officers.  Hie  gea 
eral  command  of  the  forces  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Margaritei 
in  whom  Columbus  had  great  confidence  as  a  noble  Cataloni- 
an,  and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago.  Alonso  do  Ojeda 
was  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas,  where 
he  was  to  succeed  Margarite  in  the  command ;  and  the  latter 
was  to  proceed  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops  on  a  military 
tour,  in  which  he  was  particularly  to  explore  the  province  of 
Gbao,  and  subsequently  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Columbus  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  of  instmctioDS 
to  Margarite,  by  which  to  govern  himself  in  a  service  requir- 
ing such  great  circumspection.  lie  charged  him  above  all 
things  to  observe  the  greatest  justice  and  discretion  in  respect 
to  the  Indians,  protecting  them  from  all  wrong  and  insult^  and 

treating  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  confidence 
and  friendship.  At  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  made  to 
respect  the  property  of  the  white  men,  and  all  thefbs  were  to 
be  severely  punished.  Whatever  provisions  were  required 
from  them  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  were  to  be  fiurly 
purchased  by  persons  whom  the  admiral  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  the  purchases  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  agent  of  the  comptroller.  If  the  Indians  refused  to  sell 
the  necessary  provisions,  then  Margarite  was  to  interfere  and 
compel  them  to  do  so,  acting,  however,  with  all  possible  gen- 
tleness, and  soothing  them  by  kindness  and  caresses.  No 
trafHc  was  to  be  allowed  between  individuals  and  the  natives, 
it  being  displeasing  to  the  sovereigns  and  injurious  to  the 
service ;  and  it  was  always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  their  ma- 
jesties were  more  desirous  of  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
than  of  any  riches  to  be  derived  from  thenu 
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A  Strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  army,  all 
breach  of  orders  to  be  severely  punished,  tlie  men  to  be  kept 
together,  and  not  suffered  to  wander  from  the  main  body 
either  singly  or  in  small  parties,  lest  they  should  be  cut  off 
by  the  natives ;  for  though  these  people  were  pusillanimous, 

there  were  no  people  so  apt  to  be  perfidious  and  cruel  as 
cowards.* 

These  judicious  instructions,  which,  if  followed,  might  have 
preserved  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  are  more 
especially  deserving  of  notice,  because  Margarite  disregarded 
^cm  all,  and  by  his  disobedience  brought  trouble  on  the  col- 
ony, obloquy  on  the  nation,  destruction  on  the  Indians,  and 
unmerited  censure  on  Columbus. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  there  were  particular 

<3.irect]on8  for  the  surprising  and  securing  of  the  persons  of 

O^aonabo  and  his  brothers.    The  warlike  character  of  that 

<:^liieftaln,  his  artful  policy,  extensive  power,  and  implacable 

l^CMtility,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  enemy.    The  measures 

px^>poecd  were  not  the  most  open  and  chivalrous,  but  Colum- 

^^is  thought  himself  justified  in  opposing  stratagem  to  strata- 

Sem  with  a  subtle  and  sanguinary  foe. 

Hie  9th  of  April,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  sallied  Ibrth  from  Isa- 
^liyat  the  head  of  the  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  four 
hundred  men.  On  arriving  at  the  Rio  del  Oro  in  the  Royal 
*egi,he  learnt  that  three  Spaniards,  coming  from  the  fortress 
of*  St  Thomas,  had  been  robbed  of  their  effects  by  five  Indians, 
vliom  a  neighboring  cacique  had  sent  to  assist  them  in  fording 
the  river ;  and  that  the  cacique,  instead  of  punishing  the  tlueves, 
had  countenaneed  them  and  shared  their  booty.    Ojeda  was  a 

*  Letter  of  Odlaoilrai.    Bavuiete,  Colee^  torn.  IL  Docnment  No.  72. 
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quick,  impetuous  soldier,  whose  ideas  of  legulation  were  all  of 
a  military  kind.  Having  caught  one  of  the  thieves,  he  caused 
his  ears  to  be  cut  oflf  in  the  public  square  of  the  village :  he 
then  seized  the  cacique,  his  son,  and  nephew,  and  sent  them  in 
chains  to  the  admiral,  after  which  he  pursued  his  march  to  the 
fortress. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Isabella,  in  deep 
dejection.  Thej  were  accompanied  by  a  neighboring  cacique, 
who,  relying  upon  the  merit  of  various  acts  of  kindness  whidi 
he  had  shown  to  the  Spaniards,  came  to  plead  for  their  for- 
giveness. Ilis  intercessions  appeared  to  be  of  no  avail.  Co- 
lumbus felt  the  importance  of  striking  awe  into  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  white  men. 
He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  taken  to 
the  public  square,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  their 
crime  and  punishment  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  and  their  heads 
struck  oflf.  Nor  was  this  a  punishment  disproportioned  to 
their  own  ideas  of  justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the  crime  of 
theft  was  held  in  such  abhorrence  among  them,  that,  though 
not  otherwise  sanguinary  in  their  laws,  they  punished  it  with 
impalement.*  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Ck)lumbus 
really  meant  to  carry  the  sentence  into  efiect.  At  the  place 
of  execution  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  friendly  cacique  were 
redoubled,  pledging  himself  that  there  should  be  no  repetition 
of  the  offence.  The  admiral  at  length  made  a  merit  of  yield- 
ing to  his  entreaties,  and  released  the  prisoners.  Just  at  this 
juncture  a  horseman  arrived  from  the  fortress,  who,  in  passing 
by  the  village  of  the  captive  cacique,  had  found  five  Spaniards 
in  the  power  of  the  Indians.    The  sight  of  his  horse  had  put 

*  Oviedo,  Hbt.  Ind.,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  S. 
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the  multitude  to  flight,  though  upwards  of  four  hundred  in 
number.  He  had  pursued  the  fugitives,  wounding  several 
with  his  lanee,  and  had  brought  off  his  countrymen  in  tri- 
umph. 

C6nvinced  by  this  circumstance  that  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  hostilities  of  these  timid  people  as  long 
as  his  orders  were  obeyed,  and  confiding  in  the  distribution 
he  had  made  of  his  forces,  both  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  coh 
ony  and  the  island,  Columbus  prepared  to  depart  on  the  prose* 
cution  of  his  discoveries.  To  direct  the  affairs  of  the  island 
during  his  absence,  he  formed  a  junta,  of  which  his  brother 
Don  Diego  was  president,  and  Father  Boyle,  Pedro  Fernandez 
Coronel,  Alonzo  Sanchez  Caravajal,  and  Juan  de  Luxan,  were 
councillors.  He  left  his  two  largest  ships  in  the  harbor,  being 
of  too  great  a  size  and  drafl  of  water  to  explore  unknown  coasts 
and  rivers,  and  took  with  him  three  camvels,  the  Nina  or 
Santa  Qara^  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Cordera. 


-it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOTAOE  TO  THE  EAST  END  OF  CUBA. 

[1494.] 

^IIHE  expedition  of  Columbus,  which  we  are  now  about  to  re- 
-*-   cord;  may  appear  of  minor  importance  at  the  present  day, 
leading  as  it  did  to  no  grand  discovery,  and  merely  extending 
along  the  coasts  of  islands  with  which  the  reader  is  sufficiently 
fiuniliar.     Some  may  feel  impatient  at  the  development  of 
opinions  and  conjectures  which  have  long  since  been  proved 
^o  be  fallacious,  and  the  detail  of  exploring  enterprises  under- 
token  in  error,  and  which  they  know  must  end  in  disappoint- 
*nent    But  to  feel  these  voyages  properly,  we  must,  in  a 
^'^^^nner,  divest  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  information  we 
P<^«sc8s  relative  to  the  countries  visited ;  we  must  transport 
^^^''sdves  to  the  time,  and  identify  ourselves  with  Columbus, 
^^  fearlessly  launching  into  seas  where  as  yet  a  civilized 
••"l  had  never  been  unfurled.     We  must  accompany  him,  step 
h7  >tep,  in  Iu8  cautious  but  bold  advances  along  the  bays 
^  dmnneli  of  an  unknown  coast,  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
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which  might  lurk  around,  or  which  might  await  him  in  the 
interminable  region  of  mystery  that  still  kept  breaking  upcm 
his  view.  We  must,  as  it  were,  consult  with  him  as  to  eadi 
new  reach  of  shadowy  land,  and  long  line  of  promontory, 
that  we  see  faintly  emerging  from  the  ocean  and  stretching 
along  the  distant  horizon.  We  must  watch  with  him  eadi 
light  canoe  that  comes  skimming  the  billows,  to  gather  from 
the  looks,  the  ornaments,  and  the  imperfect  communications 
of  its  wandering  crew,  whether  those  unknown  lands  are  also 
savage  and  uncultivated,  whether  they  are  islands  in  the  ocean, 
untrodden  as  yet  by  civilized  man,  or  tracts  of  the  old  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  and  wild  frontiers  of  its  populous  and  splendid 
empires.  We  must  enter  into  his  very  thoughts  and  fancies, 
fmd  out  the  data  that  assisted  his  judgment,  and  the  hints  that 
excited  his  conjectures,  and,  for  a  time,  clothe  the  regions 
through  which  we  are  accompanying  him,  with  the  goi^eous 
coloring  of  his  own  imagination.  In  this  way  we  may  delude 
ourselves  into  participation  of  the  delight  of  exploring  un- 
known and  magnificent  lands,  where  new  wonders  and  beauties 
break  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  we  may  ultimately  be  able, 
as  it  were  from  our  own  fiuniliar  acquaintance,  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  the 
nature  of  his  enterprises. 

The  plan  of  the  present  expedition  of  Columbus  was  to 
revisit  the  coast  of  Cuba  at  the  poiiit  where  he  had  abandoned 
it  on  his  first  voyage,  and  thence  to  explore  it  on  the  southern 
side.  As  has  already  been  observed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a 
continent,  and  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  and  if  so,  by  follow- 
ing its  shores  in  the  proposed  direction,  he  must  eventually 
arrive  at  Cathay  and  those  other  rich  and  commercial,  though 
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semi-barbarous  countries  described  by  Mandoville  and  Marco 
Polo* 

He  set  sail  Mrith  his  little  squadron  from  the  harbor  of 
Isabella  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  steered  to  the  westward. 
After  touching  at  Monte  Christi,  he  anchored  on  the  same  day 
at  the  disastrous  harbor  of  La  Navidad.  His  object  in  revis- 
iting this  melancholy  scene  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Guaoanagari,  who,  he  understood,  had  returned  to  his  former 
residence.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  perfidy  of  that 
csdque,  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  heart  by 
past  kindness ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  a  frank  explanation 
would  remove  all  painful  doubts,  and  restore  a  friendly  inter- 
course, which  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards, 
in  their  present  time  of  scarcity  and  suffering.  Guacanagari, 
however,  still  maintained  his  equivocal  conduct,  absconding  at 
the  sight  of  the  ships ;  and  though  several  of  his  subjects  as- 
sured Columbus  that  the  cacique  would  soon  make  him  a 
visit,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  delay  his  voyage  on  such 
an  uncertainty. 

Pursuing  his  course,  impeded  occasionally  by  contrary 
winds,  ho  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas, 
whence  he  beheld  the  extreme  point  of  Cuba,  to  which  in  his 
preceding  voyage  he  had  given  the  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega, 
but  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Bayatiqiiiri,  and  is  now 
known  as  Point  Maysi.  Having  crossed  the  channel,  which  is 
about  eighteen  leagues  wide,  ho  sailed  along  the  southern 
eoast  of  Cuba  for  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  M'hen  he  an- 
chored in  a  harbor,  to  which,  from  its  size,  ho  gave  the  name 

*  Cura  de  loi  Palacios,  cup.  123,  MS. 
You  1^18* 
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of  Put^rto  Grande,  at  present  called  Guantanamo.  The  en- 
truneo  was  narrow  and  winding,  though  deep ;  the  harbor  ex- 
panded within  like  a  beautiful  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wild 
and  mountainous  c<juntry,  djvered  with  trees,  some  of  them  in 
bliissom,  others  bearing  fruit.  Nc»t  far  from  the  shore  were 
two  cottages  built  of  reeds,  and  several  fires  blazing  in  various 
parts  of  the  beach  gave  signs  of  inhabitants.  Columbus  landed 
therefore,  attended  by  several  men  well  armed,  and  bj  the 
young  Indian  interpreter  Diego  Colon,  the  native  of  the  island 
of  Guanahani,  who  had  been  baptized  in  Spain.  On  arriving 
at  the  cottages,  he  found  them  deserted ;  the  fires  also  were 
abandoned,  and  there  was  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen.  The 
Indians  had  all  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  The  sud- 
den arrival  of  the  ships  had  spread  a  panic  throughout  the 
iioi^hl)orh(M)d,  and  apparenuLN  'nterrupted  the  preparations 
for  a  rude  but  plentiful  banquot.  There  were  great  quantities 
of  fish,  utias,  and  guanas ;  some  suspended  to  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  others  roasting  on  wooden  spits  before  the  fires. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  of  late  to  slender  fore,  fell  with- 
out ceremony  on  this  bounteous  fi^ast,  thus  spread  before  them, 
as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness.  They  abstained,  however,  from 
the  guanas,  which  they  still  regarded  with  disgust  as  a  species 
of  serpent,  though  they  were  considered  so  delicate  a  food  by 
the  savages,  that,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  it  was  no  more 
lawful  for  the  common  people  to  eat  them,  than  of  peacocks 
and  pheasants  in  Spain.*" 

Afler  their  repast,  as  the  Spaniards  were  roving  about  the 
vicinity,  they  beheld  about  seventy  of  the  natives  collected  on 
the  top  of  a  lofly  rock,  and  looking  down  upon  them  with  great 

•  P.  Martyr,  deoad.  L  Ub.  m. 
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awe  and  amaiemeiit.  On  attempting  to  approach  them,  they 
instantly  disappeared  among  the  woods  and  clcfls  of  the 
mountain.  One,  however,  more  bold  or  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  lingered  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  gazing  with 
timid  wonder  at  the  Spaniards,  partly  encouraged  by  their 
friendly  signs,  but  ready  in  an  instant  to  bound  away  after 
his  companions. 

By  order  of  Columbus,  the  young  Lucayan  interpreter 
advanced  and  accosted  him.  The  expressions  of  friendship,  in 
his  own  language,  soon  dispelled  his  apprehensions.  He  came 
to  meet  the  interpreter,  and  being  informed  by  him  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  his  comrades.  In  a  little  while  they  were 
seen  desoi*nding  from  the  rocks,  and  issuing  from  their  forests, 
opproaching  the  strangers  with  great  gentleness  and  venera- 
tion. Through  the  means  of  the  interpreter,  Columbus  Icamt 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  by  their  cacique,  to  pro- 
cure fish  for  a  solemn  banquet^  which  he  was  about  to  give  to 
a  neighboring  chieftain,  and  that  they  roasted  the  fish  to  pre- 
vent it  from  spoiling  in  the  transportation.  They  seemed  to 
be  of  the  same  gentle  and  pacific  character  with  the  natives 
of  Hayti.  The  ravages  that  had  been  made  among  their  pro- 
visions by  the  hungry  Spaniards  gave  them  no  concern,  for 
they  obeerved  that  one  night's  fishing  would  replace  all  the 
loM.  Columbus,  however,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  justice,  or- 
dered that  ample  compensation  should  be  made  them,  and, 
shaking  hands,  they  parted  mutually  well  pleased.* 

Leaving  this  harbor  on  the  Ist  of  May,  the  admiral  con- 
iinaed  to  the  westward,  along  a  mountainous  coast,  adorned 

*  Peter  Martyr,  ubi  sap. 
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bj  beautiful  rivers,  and  indented  by  those  commodious  har- 
bors for  which  this  island  is  so  remarkable.  As  he  advanced, 
the  country  grew  more  fertile  and  populous.  The  natives 
crowded  to  the  shores,  man,  woman,  and  child,  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  the  ships,  which  glided  gently  along  at  no 
great  distance.  They  held  up  fruits  and  provisions,  inviting 
the  Spaniards  to  land ;  others  came  off  in  canoes,  bringing 
cassava  bread,  fish,  and  calabashes  of  water,  not  for  sale,  but 
as  offerings  to  the  strangers,  whom,  as  usual,  they  considered 
celestial  beings  descended  from  the  skies.  Columbus  distrib- 
uted the  customary  presents  among  them,  wiiich  were  received 
with  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  After  continuing  some 
distance  along  the  coast,  he  came  to  another  gulf  or  deep  bay, 
narrow  at  the  entrance  and  expanding  within,  surrounded  by 
a  rich  and  beautiful  country.  Tlierc  were  lofty  mountains 
sweeping  up  from  the  sea,  but  the  shores  were  enlivened  by 
numerous  villages,  and  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  resem* 
ble  gardens  and  orchards.  In  this  harbor,  which  it  is  probable 
was  the  same  at  present  called  St.  Jago  dc  Cuba,  Columbus 
anchored  and  passed  a  night,  overwhelmed,  as  usual,  with  the 
simple  hospitality  of  the  natives.* 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  of  this  coast  after  gold,  they 
uniformly  pointed  to  the  south,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
understood,  intimated  that  it  abounded  in  a  great  island  which 
lay  in  that  direction.  The  admiral,  in  the  course  of  his  first 
voyage,  had  received  information  of  such  an  island,  "which 
some  of  his  followers  had  thought  might  be  Babeque,  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  anxious  search  and  chimerical  expectation. 
He  had  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  diverge  from  his  course 

*  Cur*  da  los  Pftbcios,  cap.  184,  MS. 
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aad  go  in  quest  of  it,  and  this  desire  increased  with  every  new 
report.  On  the  following  day,  therefore  (the  3d  of  May ), 
after  standing  westward  to  a  high  cape,  he  turned  his  prow 
directly  south,  and  abandoning  for  a  time  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
steered  off  into  the  broad  sea,  in  quest  of  this  reported  island. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISCOYEBT    OF    JAMAICA. 
[1494.] 

COLUMBUS  had  not  sailed  many  leagues  before  the  blue 
summits  of  a  vast  and  lofly  island,  at  a  great  distance, 
began  to  rise  like  clouds  above  the  horizon.  It  was  two  days 
and  nights,  however,  before  he  reached  its  shores,  filled  with 
admiration,  as  he  gradually  drew  near,  at  the  beauty  of  its 
mountains,  the  majesty  of  its  forests,  the  fertility  of  its  valleys, 
and  the  great  number  of  villages  with  which  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  animated. 

On  approaching  the  land,  at  least  seventy  canoes,  filled 
with  savages  gayly  painted  and  decorated  with  feathers,  sal- 
lied forth  more  than  a  league  from  the  shore.  They  advanced 
in  warlike  array,  uttering  loud  yells,  and  brandishing  lances 
of  pointed  wood.  The  mediation  of  the  interpreter,  and  a  few 
presents  to  the  crew  of  one  of  the  canoes,  which  ventured 
nearer  than  the  rest,  soothed  this  &ngry  armada,  and  the  squad- 
ron pursued  its  course  unmolested.  Columbus  anchored  in  a 
harbor  about  the  centre  of  the  island,  to  which,  from  the  great 
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beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Gloria.* 

On  the  following  morning,  he  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak, 
and  coasted  westward  in  search  of  a  sheltered  harbor,  where 
his  ship  could  be  careened  and  calked,  as  it  leaked  consider- 
ably. After  proceeding  a  few  leagues,  he  found  one  appa- 
rently suitable  for  the  purpose.  On  sending  a  boat  to  sound 
the  ^trance,  two  large  canoes,  filled  w^ith  Indians,  issued  forth, 
hurling  their  lances,  but  from  such  distance  as  to  fall  short  of 
the  Spaniards.  Wishing  to  avoid  any  act  of  hostility  thai 
might  prevent  future  intercourse,  Columbus  ordered  the  boat 
to  return  on  board,  and  finding  there  was  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  his  ship,  entered  and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  beach  was  covered  with  Indians  pmnted 
with  a  variety  of  colors,  but  chiefly  black,  some  partly  clothed 
with  palm  leaves,  and  all  wearing  tufts  and  coronets  of  feath- 
ers. Unlike  Ihe  hospitable  islanders  of  Cuba  and  Hnyti,  they 
appeared  to  partake  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  Caribs, 
hurling  their  javelins  at  the  ships,  and  making  the  shores  re- 
sound with  their  yells  and  war-whoops. 

The  admiral  reflected  that  further  forbearance  might  be 
mistaken  for  cowardice.  It  was  necessary  to  careen  his  ship, 
and  to  send  men  on  shore  for  a  supply  of  water,  but  pre- 
viously it  was  advisable  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  savages, 
that  might  prevent  any  molestation  from  them.  As  the  cara* 
yeb  could  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  beach  whore 
the  Indians  were  collected,  he  despatched  the  boats  well 
manned  and  armed.  These,  rowing  close  to  the  shore,  let  fly 
a  volley  of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows,  by  which  several 

*  Cur*  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  125. 
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Indians  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  thrown  into  oonfiisioa. 
Hie  Spaniards  then  sprang  on  shore,  and  put  the  whole  mul- 
titude to  flight ;  giving  another  discharge  with  their  cross- 
bows, and  letting  loose  upon  them  a  dog,  who  pursued  them 
with  sanguinary  fury.*  Iliis  b  the  first  instance  of  the  use 
of  dogs  against  the  natives,  which  were  afterwards  employed 
with  such  cruel  eflect  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  wars. 
Columbus  now  landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  isl- 
and, to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Santiago ;  but  it  has  re- 
tained its  original  Indian  name  of  Jamaica.  The  harbor,  fix>m 
its  commodiousness,  he  called  Puerto  Bueno :  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  a  river  entered  the  sea  in  its  vicin- 

ity.f 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  neighborhood  renudned 
silent  and  deserted.  On  the  following  morning,  however, 
before  sunrise,  six  Indians  were  seen  on  the  shore  making 
signs  of  amity.  They  proved  to  be  envoys  sent  by  the  ca- 
ciques with  proffers  of  peace  and  friendship.  These  were  cor- 
dially returned  by  the  admiral ;  presents  of  trinkets  were  sent 
to  the  chieftains;  and  in  a  little  while  the  harbor  again 
swarmed  with  the  naked  and  painted  multitude,  bringing 
abundance  of  provisions,  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  qual- 
ity, to  those  of  the  other  islands. 

During  three  days  that  the  ships  remained  in  this  harbor, 
the  most  amicable  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  natives. 
They  appeared  to  be  more  ingenious,  as  well  as  more  warlike, 
than  their  neighbors  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  Their  canoes  were 
better  constructed,  being  omamented  with  carving  and  paint- 
ing at  the  bow  and  stem.     Many  were  of  great  size,  though 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  125.         f  Hist,  del  Almirmnte,  ubi  sopii 
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formed  of  the  trunks  of  sin^^le  trees,  often  from  a  species  of 
the  mahogany.  Columbus  measured  one,  which  was  ninety- 
six  feet  long,  and  eight  broad,*  hollowed  out  of  one  of  those 
magnifioent  trees  which  rise  like  verdant  towers  amidst  the 
rich  forests  of  the  tropics.  Every  cacique  prided  himself  on 
possessing  a  large  canoe  of  the  kind,  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
aa  his  ship  of  state.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  apparently 
innate  difference  between  these  island  tribes.  The  natives  of 
Porto  Rico,  though  surrounded  by  adjacent  islands,  and  sub- 
ject tS  frequent  incursions  of  the  Caribs,  were  of  a  pacific 
character,  and  possessed  very  few  canoes ;  while  Jamaica,  sep- 
arated by  distance  from  intercourse  with  other  islands,  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way  from  the  dangers  of  invasion,  and  em- 
bosomed, as  it  were,  in  a  peaceful,  mediterranean  sea,  was  in- 
habited by  a  warlike  race,  and  surpassed  all  the  other  islands 
in  its  maritime  armaments. 

His  ship  being  repaired,  and  a  supply  of  water  taken  in, 
Columbus  made  sail,  and  continued  along  the  coast  to  the 
westward,  so  close  to  the  shore  that  the  little  squadron  was 
continually  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who  came 
off  from  every  bay,  and  river,  and  headland,  no  longer  mani-  'j 
feating  hostility,  but  anxious  to  exchange  any  thing  they  pos- 
sessed for  European  trifles.  Afler  proceeding  about  twenty- 
four  leagues,  they  approached  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  the  coast  bending  to  the  south,  the  wind  became 
nn&vorable  for  their  further  progress  along  the  shore.  Being 
disi^pointed  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
breeze  being  fair  for  Cuba,  Columbus  determined  to  return 
thither,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  ho  had  explored  its  coast  to  a 

*  Cunt  de  los  PaUcios,  cap.  124. 
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tttfficient  distance  to  determine  the  question,  whether  it  were 
terra  firma  or  an  island.*  To  the  last  place  at  which  he 
touched  in  Jamaica,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Buen- 
Ciempo  (or  Fair  Weather),  on  account  of  the  propitious  Vind 
which  blew  for  Cuba.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  sail,  a  young 
Indian  came  off  to  the  sUp,  and  begged  the  Spaniards  would 
take  him  to  their  country.  He  was  followed  by  his  relatiyes 
and  friends,  who  endeavored  by  the  most  affecting  supplica- 
tions to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  For  some  time  he 
was  distracted  between  concern  for  the  distress  of  his  ftunily, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  home  of  these  wonderful  stran- 
gers.  Curiosity,  and  the  youthful  propensity  to  rove,  pre- 
vailed ;  he  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  friends,  and, 
that  he  might  not  behold  the  tears  of  his  sisters,  hid  himself 
in  a  secret  part  of  the  ship.  Touched  by  this  scene  of  natural 
affection,  and  pleased  with  the  enterprising  and  confiding 
spirit  of  the  youth,  Columbus  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  especial  kindness.f 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known  something 
more  of  the  fortunes  of  this  curious  savage,  and  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  so  lively  a  mind  by  a  first  sight  of  the  won- 
ders of  civilization — whether  the  land  of  the  white  men 
equalled  his  hopes ;  whether,  as  is  usual  with  the  savages,  he 
pined  amidst  the  splendors  of  cities  for  his  native  forests,  and 
whether  he  returned  to  the  arms  of  his  family.  The  early 
Spanish  historians  seem  never  to  have  interested  themselves 
injihe  feelings  or  fortunes  of  these  first  visitors  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  World.  No  further  mention  is  made  of  this  youth- 
ful adventurer. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  64  f  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RSTUSN   TO   CUBA.-yAyiOATION   AMONG   TQE  ISLANDS    CALLED 

THE  QUEEN'S  OABDENS. 

L1494.] 

SETTING  sail  from  the  gulf  of  Buentiempo,  the  squadron 
once  more  steered  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May  arrived  at  a  great  cape,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the 
name  of  Cabo  de  la  Cruz,  which  it  still  retains.  Here,  land- 
ing at  a  large  village,  he  was  well  received  and  entertained  by 
the  caciquo  and  his  subjects,  who  had  long  since  heard  of  him 
and  his  ships.  In  fact,  Columbus  found,  from  the  report  of 
this  chieftain,  that  the  numerous  Indians  who  had  visited  his 
ships  during  the  cruise  along  the  northrcn  coast  in  his  first 
voyage,  had  spread  the  story  &r  and  near  of  these  wonderful 
vimtors  who  had  descended  from  the  sky,  and  had  filled  the 
whole  island  with  rumors  and  astonishment  *  The  admiral 
endeavored  to  ascertain  from  this  cacique  and  his  people, 
whether  Cuba  was  an  island  or  a  continent.  They  all  replied 
that  it  was  an  island,  but  of  infinite  extent ;  for  they  declared 

*  Cnra  de  los  Pftbcios,  cap.  12S. 
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that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  end  of  it.  This  reply,  while  it 
manifested  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a  continent,  left 
the  question  still  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  The  Indian  name 
of  this  province  of  Cuba  was  Macaca. 

Resuming  his  course  to  the  M-est  on  the  following  day,  Co- 
lumbus came  to  where  the  coast  suddenly  swept  away  to  the 
north-east  for  many  leagues,  and  then  curved  around  again  to 
the  west,  forming  an  immense  bay,  or  rather  gulf.  Here  he 
was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  by  awful  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  in  these  latitudes  seem  to  rend  the  very 
heavens.  Fortunately  the  storm  was  not  of  long  duration, 
or  his  situation  would  have  been  perilous  in  the  extreme ; 
for  he  found  the  navigation  rendered  difficult  by  numerous 
keys*  and  sand-banks.  These  increased  as  he  advanced,  until 
the  mariner  stationed  at  the  mast-head,  beheld  the  sea,  as  fSur 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  completely  studded  with  small  islands ; 
some  were  low,  naked,  and  sandy,  others  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  others  tufted  with  lofty  and  beautiful  forests.  They 
were  of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  four  leagues,  and  were  gen- 
erally the  more  fertile  and  elevated,  the  nearer  they  were  to 
Cuba.  Finding  them  to  increase  in  number,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  give  names  to  each,  the  admiral  gave  the 
whole  labyrinth  of  islands,  which  in  a  mamner  enamelled  the 
face  of  the  ocean  with  variegated  verdure,  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Gardens.  He  thought  at  first  of  leaving  this  archi- 
pelago on  his  right,  and  standing  farther  out  to  sea ;  but  he 
called  to  mind  that  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Marco  Polo  had 
fnentioned  that  the  coast  of  Asia  was  fringed  with  islands  to 

*  Kejs,  from  CajoSf  rocks  which  occasionally  form  smill  islandi  on 
'e  coast  of  America. 
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theaiDount  of  several  thousand.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  among  that  cluster,  and  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  mainland,  by  following  which,  if  it  were  really  Asia,  he 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Khan. 

Entering  among  these  islands,  therefore,  Columbus  soon 
became  entangled  in  the  most  perplexed  navigation,  in  which 
he  was  exposed  to  continual  perils  and  difficulties  from  sand- 
banks, counter  currents,  and  sunken  rocks.  The  ships  were 
compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  grope  their  way,  with  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  mast-head,  and  the  lead  continually  going. 
Sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  shift  their  course,  within  the 
hour,  to  all  points  of  the  compass ;  sometimes  they  M'cre 
straitaied  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
lower  all  sail,  and  tow  the  vessels  out,  lest  they  should  run 
aground ;  notwithstanding  all  which  precautions,  they  fre- 
quently touched  upon  sand-banks,  and  were  extricated  with 
great  difficulty.  The  variableness  of  the  weather  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  navigation ;  though  afler  a  little  while 
it  began  to  assume  some  method  in  its  very  caprices.  In  the 
morning  the  wind  rose  in  the  east  with  the  sun,  and  following 
his  course  through  the  day,  died  away  at  sunset  in  the 
west.  Heavy  clouds  gathered  with  the  approach  of  evening, 
•ending  forth  sheets  of  lightning,  and  distant  peals  of  thunder, 
and  menacing  a  furious  tempest ;  but  as  the  moon  rose,  the  ' 
whole  mass  broke  away,  part  melting  in  a  shower,  and  part 
dispersing  by  a  breeze  which  sprang  up  from  the  land. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery to  favor  the  idea  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  in  the  Asiatic 
archipelago.  As  the  ships  glided  along  the  smooth  and  glassy 
canals  which  separated  bhese  verdant  islands,  the  magnificence 
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of  their  vegetation,  the  soft  odors  wafted  from  flowers,  and 
blossoms,  and  aromatic  shrubs,  and  the  splendid  plumage  of 
the  scarlet  cranes,  or  rather  flamingoes,  which  abounded  in  the 
meadows,  and  of  other  tropical  birds  which  fluttered  among 
the  groves,  resembled  what  is  described  of  Oriental  climes. 

These  islands  were  generally  uninhabited.  They  found  a 
considerable  village,  however,  one  of  the  largest,  where  they 
landed  on  the  22d  of  May.  The  houses  were  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  depend  principally  on  the 
sea  for  their  subsistence.  Large  quantities  of  fish  were  found 
in  their  dwellings,  and  the  adjacent  shore  was  covered  with 
the  shells  of  tortoises.  There  Merc  also  domesticated  parrots, 
and  scarlet  cranes,  and  a  number  of  dumb  dogs,  which  it  was 
afterwards  found  they  fattened  as  an  article  of  fbod.  To  this 
island  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  among  these  islands,  Columbus 
beheld  one  dav  a  number  of  the  natives  in  a  canoe  on  the  still 
surface  of  one  of  the  channels,  occupied  in  fishing,  and  was 
struck  with  the  singular  means  they  employed.  They  had 
a  small  fish,  the  flat  head  of  which  was  furnished  with  numer- 
ous suckers,  by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  any  object, 
as  to  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a 
line  of  great  length  to  the  tail  of  this  fish;  the  Indians  permit- 
ted it  to  swim  at  large  ;  it  generally  kept  near  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water,  until  it  perceived  its  prey,  when,  darting  down 
swiftly,  it  attached  itself  by  the  suckers  to  the  throat  of  a  fish 
or  to  the  under  shell  of  a  tortoise,  nor  did  it  relinquish  its  prey, 
uqtil  both  were  drawn  up  by  the  fishermen  and  taken  out  of 
the  water.  In  this  way  the  Spaniards  witnessed  the  taking  of 
a  tortoise  of  immense  size,  and  Fernando  Columbus  affirms  that 
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lie  lumself  saw  a  shark  caught  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
coast  of  Veragua.  The  fact  has  been  corroborated  by  the  ac- 
counts of  vari<jus  navigators ;  and  the  same  mode  of  fishing  is 
said  to  be  employed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at  Mozam- 
bique and  at  Madagascar.  ^  Thus,"  it  has  been  observed, 
**  savage  people,  who  probably  have  never  held  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  offer  the  most  striking  analogies  in  their 
modes  of  exercising  empire  over  animals."  *  These  fishermen 
came  on  board  of  the  ships  in  a  fearless  manner.  They  fur- 
nished the  Spaniards  with  a  supply  of  fish,  and  would  cheer- 
fully have  given  them  every  thing  they  possessed.  To  the 
admirars  inquiries  concerning  those  parts,  they  said  that  the 
sea  was  full  of  islands,  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  but  as  to 
Cuba,  it  continued  running  to  the  westward  without  any  ter- 
muiation. 

Having  extricated  himself  from  this  archipelago,  Columbus 
steered  for  a  mountainous  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  about 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  where  he  landed  at  a  large  village  on 
the  3d  of  June.  Here  he  was  received  with  that  kindness  and 
amity  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  whom  ho 
extolled  above  all  the  other  islanders  for  their  mild  and  pacific 
character.  Their  very  animals,  he  said,  were  tamer,  as  well 
as  larger  and  better,  than  those  of  the  other  islands.  Among 
the  various  articles  of  food  which  the  natives  brought  with 
joyful  alacrity  from  all  parts,  were  stockdoves  of  uncommon 
size  and  flavor ;  perceiving  something  peculiar  in  their  taste, 
Columbus  ordered  the  crops  of  several  newly  killed  to  be 
opened,  in  which  were  found  sweet  spices. 

While  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  procuring  water  and 

*  Humboldt,  Easai  Politique  but  V  lie  de  Cuba,  toiu.  i.  p.  364. 
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provisions,  Columbus  sought  to  gather  information  from  the 
venerable  cacique,  and  several  of  the  did  men  of  the  village. 
They  told  him  that  the  name  of  their  province  was  Omo&y ; 
that  further  to  the  westward  the  sea  was  again  covered  with 
innumerable  islands,  and  had  but  little  depth.  As  to  Cuba, 
none  of  them  had  ever  heard  that  it  had  an  end  to  the  west- 
ward ;  forty  moons  would  not  suffice  to  reach  to  its  extrem- 
ity ;  in  &ct,  they  considered  it  interminable.  They  observed, 
however,  that  the  admiral  would  receive  more  ample  informa- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  an  adjacent  province, 
which  lay  towards  the  west  The  quick  apprehension  of  Co- 
lumbus was  struck  with  the  sound  of  this  name ;  it  resembled 
that  of  Mangi,  the  richest  province  of  the  Grand  Khan,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ocean.  He  made  further  inquiries  concerning 
the  region  of  Mangon,  and  understood  the  Indians  to  say,  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  people  who  had  tails  like  animals,  and 
wore  garments  to  conceal  them.  He  recollected  that  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  in  his  account  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  East, 
had  recorded  a  story  of  the  same  kind  as  current  among  ccr- 
tian  naked  tribes  of  Asia,  and  told  by  th^m  in  ridicule  of  the 
garments  of  their  civilized  neighbors,  which  they  could  only 
conceive  useful  as  concealing  some  bodily  defect.*  He  be- 
came, therefore,  more  confident  than  ever,  that,  by  keeping 
along  the  coast  to  the  westward,  he  should  eventually  arrive 
at  the  civilized  realms  of  Asia.  He  flattered  himself  with  tiie 
hopes  of  finding  this  region  of  Mangon  to  be  the  rich  province 
of  Mangi,  and  its  people  with  tails  and  garments,  the  long- 
robed  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of  Tartary. 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cup.  127. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COASTING  OF  THE  80UTHEBN  SIDE  OF  OUBl. 

[1494.] 

ANIMATED  by  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of  his  ardent 
imagination,  Colutnbus  pursued  his  voyage,  with  a  pros- 
perous breeie,  along  the  supposed  continent  of  Asia.  He  was 
now  opposite  that  part  of  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  where, 
for  nearly  thirty-five  leagues,  the  navigation  is  unembarrassed 
by  banks  and  islands.  To  his  left  was  the  broad  and  open 
sea,  t|^e  dark  blue  color  of  which  gave  token  of  ample  depth  ; 
to  his  right  extended  the  richly-wooded  province  of  Omofay, 
gradually  sweeping  up  into  a  range  of  interior  mountains ;  the 
verdant  coast  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  studded 
with  Indian  villages.  The  appearance  of  the  ships  spread 
wonder  and  joy  along  the  sesrcoast.  The  natives  hailed  with 
acclamations  the  arrival  of  these  wonderful  beings,  whose  fame 
had  circulated  more  or  less  throughout  the  island,  and  who 
brought  with  them  the  blessings  of  heaven.    They  came  off 

swimming,  or  in  their  canoes,  to  oflfer  the  fruits  and  produo- 
Vot.  I.— 19 
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tioDs  of  the  Undy  and  regarded  the  white  men  almost  with 
adoration.  After  the  usual  evening  shower,  when  the  breeie 
blew  from  the  shore  and  brought  off  the  sweetnesB  of  the  land, 
it  bore  with  it,  also,  the  distant  songs  of  the  natives  and  the 
sound  of  their  rude  music,  as  thej  were  probabl j  celebrating, 
with  their  national  chants  and  dances,  the  arrival  of  the  white 
men.  So  delightful  were  those  spicj  odors  and  cheerful  sounds 
to  Columbus,  who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleasurable  in- 
fluences, that  he  declared  the  night  passed  away  as  a  single 
hour.* 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  striking  contrasts 
which  are  sometimes  presented  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
ooast  hen;  dcHcribed,  so  populous  and  animated,  rejoicing  in 
the  visit  of  tho  discoverers,  is  the  same  that  extends  westward 
of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of  Xagua.  All  is  now 
silent  and  deserted  :  civilization,  which  has  covered  some  parts 
of  Cuba  with  glittering  cities,  has  rendered  this  a  solitude. 
The  whole  race  of  Indians  has  long  since  passed  away,  pining 
and  perishing  beneath  the  domination  of  the  strangers  whom 
they  welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their  shores.  Before  me  lies 
the  account  of  a  night  recently  passed  on  this  very  coast,  by 
a  celebrated  traveller ;  but  with  what  different  feelings  from 
those  of  Columbus !  **'  I  passed,*^  says  he,  ^  a  great  part  of  the 
night  upon  the  deck.  What  deserted  coasts !  not  a  light  to  an- 
nounce the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From  Batabano  to  Trinidad, 
a  distance  of  fifly  leagues,  there  does  not  exist  a  village.  Yet 
in  the  time  of  Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  even  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea.  When  pits  are  digged  in  the  soil,  or 
the  torrents  plough  open  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  thers  are 

*  Cura  de  los  Pakoios. 
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often  firand  hatchets  of  stone  and  vessels  of  copper,  relics  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island."  * 

For  the  greater  part  of  two  days  the  ships  swept  along 
this  open  part  of  the  coast,  traversing  the  wide  gulf  of  Xagua. 
At  length  they  came  to  where  the  sea  became  suddenly  as 
white  as  milk,  and  perfectly  turbid,  as  though  flour  had  been 
mingled  with  it.  This  is  caused  by  fine  sand  or  calcareous 
particles,  raised  from  the  bottom  at  certain  depths  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waves  and  currents.  It  spread  great  alarm 
through  the  ships,  which  was  heightened  by  their  soon  finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  banks  and  keys,  and  in  shallow 
water.  The  further  they  proceeded,  the  more  perilous  became 
their  situation.  They  were  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  they 
had  no  room  to  turn,  and  to  beat  out ;  where  there  was  no 
hold  for  their  anchors,  and  where  they  were  violently  tossed 
about  by  the  winds,  and  in  danger  of  being  stranded.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  small  island,  where  they  found  toler- 
able anchorage.  Here  they  remained  for  the  night,  in  great 
anxiety ;  many  were  for  abandoning  all  further  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  thinking  that  they  might  esteem  them- 
selves fortunate  should  they  be  able  to  return  whence  they 
came.  Columbus,  however,  could  not  consent  to  relinquish 
his  voyage,  now  that  he  thought  himself  in  the  route  for  a 
brilliant  discovery.  The  next  morning  he  despatched  the 
smallest  caravel  to  explore  this  new  labyrinth  of  islands,  and 
to  penetrate  to  the  mainland  in  quest  of  fresh  water,  of  which 
the  ships  were  in  great  need.  The  caravel  returned  with  a 
report  that  the  canals  and  keys  of  this  group  were  as  numer- 
ous and  intricate  as  those  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Queen ;  that 

*  Humboldt,  Easai  PoL  sur  Gaba,  torn.  iL  p.  25. 
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the  mainland  was  bordered  by  deep  marshes  and  a  muddy 
coast,  where  the  mangrove  trees  grew  within  the  water,  and 
so  close  together,  that  they  formed,  as  it  were,  an  impenetrable 
wall :  that  within,  the  land  appeared  fertile  and  mountainous ; 
and  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  various  parts,  gave  signs 
of  numerous  inhabitants.*  Under  the  guidance  of  this  caravel, 
Columbus- now  ventured  to  penetrate  this  little  archipelago ; 
working  his  way  with  great  caution,  toil,  and  peril,  among 
the  narrow  channels  which  separated  the  sand-banks  and  isl- 
ands, and  frequently  getting  aground.  At  length  he  reached 
a  low  point  of  Cuba,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Point  Sera- 
fin  ;  within  which  the  coast  swept  off  to  the  east,  forming  so 
deep  a  bay,  that  he  could  not  see  the  land  at  the  bottom.  To 
the  north,  however,  there  were  mountains  afar  off,  and  the  in- 
termediate space  was  clear  and  open ;  the  islands  in  sight 
lying  to  the  souUi  and  west ;  a  description  which  agrees  with 
that  of  the  great  bay  of  Batabano.  Columbus  now  steered  for 
these  mountains,  with  a  &ir  wind  and  three  fathoms  of  water, 
and  on  the  following  day  anchored  on  the  coast  near  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  palm-trees. 

Here  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  wood  and  water ;  and 
they  found  two  living  springs  in  the  midst  of  the  grove. 
While  they  were  employed  in  cutting  wood  and  filling  their 
water  casks,  an  archer  strayed  into  the  forest  with  his  cross- 
bow in  search  of  game,  but  soon  returned,  flying  with  great 
terror,  and  calling  loudly  upon  his  companions  for  aid.  He 
declared  that  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  suddenly  es- 
pied, through  an  opening  glade,  a  man  in  a  long  white  dress, 
so  like  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Mary  of  Mercy,  that  at  first 

"  Civs  de  lo8  Paladoi,  cap.  128. 
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sight  he  took  him  for  the  chaplain  of  the  admiral.  Two  others 
followed,  in  white  tunics  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  the  three 
were  of  as  &ir  complexions  as  Europeans.  Behind  these  ap- 
peared many  more  to  the  number  of  thirty,  armed  with  dubs 
and  lances.  They  made  no  signs  of  hostility,  but  remained 
quiety  the  man  in  the  long  white  dress  alone  advancing  to  ao- 
ooet  him ;  but  he  was  so  alarmed  at  their  number,  that  he  had 
6ed  instantly  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  companions.  The  latter, 
howeyer,  were  so  daunted  by  the  reported  number  of  armed 
nativesy  that  they  had  not  courage  to  seek  them  nor  to  wait 
their  coming,  but  hurried,  with  all  speed,  to  the  ships. 

When  Columbus  heard  this  story  ho  was  greatly  rejoiced, 

for  he  concluded  that  these  must  be  the  clothed  inhabitants  of 

Mangon,  of  whom  he  had  recently  heard,  and  that  he  had  at 

length  arrived  at  the  confines  of  a  civilized  country,  if  not 

within  Uie  very  borders  of  the  rich  province  of  Mangi.     On 

the  following  day  he  despatched  a  party  of  armed  men  in  quest 

of  these  people  clad  in  white,  with  orders  to  penetrate,  if 

saecessary,  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  until  they  met  with 

some  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  he  thought  the  populous  and  cul- 

'^vated  parts  might  be  distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  there 

^Knight  be  towns  and  cities  beyond  the  woods  and  mountains 

^3f  the  coast.    The  party  penetrated  through  a  belt  of  thick 

Crests  which  girdled  the  shore,  and  then  entered  upon  a  great 

X>lAin  or  savanna,  covered  with  rank  grass  and  herbage  as  tall 

as  ripe  com,  and  destitute  of  any  road  or  footpath.     Here 

they  were  so  entangled  and  fettered,  as  it  were,  by  matted 

l^rass  and  creeping  vegetation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 

diflb^lty  they  could  penetrate  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when 
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tliey  had  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  return,  wearj  and 
exhausted,  to  the  ships. 

Another  party  was  sent  on  the  succeeding  day  to  penetrate 
in  a  difierent  direction.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the 
coast,  when  they  beheld  the  footprints  of  some  large  animal 
with  claws,  which  some  supposed  the  tracks  of  a  lion,  others 
of  a  griffon,*  but  which  were  probably  made  by  the  alligators 
which  abound  in  that  vicinity.  Dismayed  at  the  sight,  they 
hastened  back  towards  the  seaside.  In  their  way  they  passed 
through  a  forest,  with  lawns  and  meadows  opening  in  various 
parts  of  it,  in  which  were  flocks  of  cranes  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  sent  forth 
those  aromatic  odors  which  were  continually  deceiving  them 
with  the  hope  of  finding  oriental  spices.  They  saw  also  abun- 
dance of  grape-vines,  that  beautiful  feature  in  the  vegetation 
of  the  New  World.  Many  of  these  crept  to  the  summits  of 
the  highest  trees,  ovr^rwhelming  them  with  foliage,  twisting 
themselves  from  branch  to  branch,  and  bearing  ponderous 
clusters  of  juicy  grapes.  The  party  returned  to  the  ships  un- 
successful as  their  predecessors,  and  pronounced  the  country 
wild  and  impenetrable,  though  exceedingly  fertile.  As  a  proof 
of  its  abundance,  they  brought  great  clusters  of  the  wild  grapes, 
which  Columbus  afterwards  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns, 

*  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Aliaco,  a  favorite  author  with  Columbos,  speaks 
repeatedly,  in  his  Ima^  Mundi,  of  the  existence  of  griffona  in  India ; 
and  Glanville,  whose  work,  De  Proprietatibus  Renim,  was  familiar  to 
Columbus,  describes  them  as  having  the  bodj  and  claws  of  a  lion,  and 
the  head  and  wings  of  an  eag^,  and  as  infesting  the  mountains  which 
abounded  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  so  as  to  render  the  acoess 
to  them  extremely  perilous. — P$  Proprietatibu*  Rerwn^  lib.  xviiL  cap. 
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together  with  a  spedmen  of  the  water  of  the  White  Sea, 
through  which  he  had  passed. 

As  no  trihe  of  Indians  was  ever  discovered  in  Cuba  wearing 
dothingy  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  men  in  white 
originated  in  some  error  of  the  archer,  who,  full  of  the  idea  of 
the  mysterious  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  may  have  been  startled 
in  the  oourse  of  his  lonely  wandering  in  the  forest,  by  one  of 
those  flocks  of  cranes  which  it  seems  abounded  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  birds,  like  the  flamingoes,  feed  in  company,  with 
one  stationed  at  a  distance  as  sentinel.     When  seen  through 
the  openings  of  the  woodlands,  standing  in  rows  along  a  smooth 
savanna,  or  in  a  glassy  pool  of  water,  their  height  and  crect- 
S168S  give  them,  at  the  first  glance,  the  semblance  of  human 
figures.     Whether  the  story  originated  in  error  or  in  false- 
tooody  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  C\)lumbu9, 
"^rho  was  predisposed  to  be  deceived,  and  to  believe  every  thing 
t^liat  favored  the  illusion  of  his  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  civil- 
ised country. 

After  he  had  explored  the  deep  bay  to  the  east,  and  ascer- 
billed  that  it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he  continued  west- 
"^ard,  and  proceeding  about  nine  leagues,  came  to  an  inhab- 
ited shore,  where  he  had  communications  with  several  of  the 
^^tives.    They  were  naked  as  usual ;  but  that  he  attributed 
to  their  being  mere  fishermen,  inhabiting  a  savage  coast ;  he 
presumed  the  civilized  regions  to  lie  in  the  interior.     As  his 
^cayan  interpreter  did  not  understand   the  language,  or 
Tttber  dialect,  of  this  part  of  Cuba,  all  the  information  which 
^  could  obtain  from  the  natives  was  necessarily  received 
through  the  erroneous  medium  of  signs  and  gesticulations. 
Deluded  by  his  own  favorite  hypothesis,  he  understood  from 
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them  thaty  among  oertun  mountains  wUdi  he  sawfiur  offto  the 
west,  there  was  a  powerful  king,  who  reigned  in  great  state 
over  many  populous  provinces ;  that  he  wore  a  white  garment 
which  swept  the  ground ;  that  he  was  called  a  saint ;  *  that  he 
never  spoke,  but  communicated  his  orders  to  his  subjects  bj 
signs,  which  were  implicitly  obeyed.f  In  all  this  we  see  the 
busy  imagination  of  the  admiral  interpreting  every  thing  into 
unison  with  his  preconceived  ideas.  Las  Casas  assures  us  that 
there  was  no  cacique  ever  known  in  the  island  who  wore  gar- 
ments, or*answered  in  other  respects  to  this  description.  This 
king,  with  a  saintly  title,  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
reflected  image  haunting  the  mind  of  Columbus,  of  that  mys- 
terious potentate,  Prestcr  John,  who  had  long  figured  in  the 
narrations  of  all  eastern  travellers,  sometimes  as  a  monarch, 
sometimes  as  a  priest,  the  situation  of  M'hose  empire  and  court 
was  always  a  matter  of  doubt  and  contradiction,  and  had  re- 
cently become  again  an  object  of  curious  inquiry. 

The  information  derived  from  these  people  concerning  the 
coast  to  the  westward  was  entirely  vague.  They  said  that  it 
continued  for  at  least  twenty  days'  journey,  but  whether  it 
terminated  there  they  did  not  know.  They  appeared  but  lit^ 
tie  informed  of  any  thing  out  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Taking  an  Indian  from  this  place  as  a  guide,  Columbus 
steered  for  the  distant  mountains,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  this 
cacique  in  white  raiment,  hoping  they  might  prove  the  confines 
of  a  more  civilized  country.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
was  involved  in  the  usual  perplexities  of  keys,  shelves,  and  sand- 

*  Qu«  le  Llamaban  fanto  e  que  traia  tunica  blanea  que  le  aiMtra  per 
el  fluelo. — Oura  de  lo$  Palaeiot^  cap.  128. 
f  Herrera,  Hiat.  Ind.,  dec.  L  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
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btnks.  The  vessels  frequently  stirred  up  the  sand  and  slime 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  at  other  times  they  were  almost 
imbedded  in  narrow  channels,  where  there  was  no  room  to 
tack,  and  it  was  necessary  to  haul  them  forward  by  mexms  of 
the  capstan,  to  their  great  injury.  At  one  time  they  came  to 
where  the  sea  was  almost  covered  with  tortoises ;  at  another 
time  flights  of  cormorants  and  wood-pigeons  darkened  the  sun, 
and  one  day  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  gaudy  but- 
terflies, until  dispelled  by  the  evening  shower. 

When  they  approached  the  mountainous  regions,  they 
found  the  coast  bordered  by  drowned  lands  or  morasses ;  and 
beset  by  such  thick  forests,  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
to  the  interior.  They  were  several  days  seeking  fresh  water, 
of  which  they  were  in  great  want.  At  length  they  found  a 
spring  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  and  near  it  shells  of  the  pearl 
oyster,  from  which  Columbus  thought  there  might  be  a  valu- 
able pearl-fishery  in  the  neighborhood. 

While  thus  cut  oflT  from  all  intercourse  with  the  interior 
by  a  belt  of  swamp  and  forests,  the  country  appeared  to  be 
^ell  peopled.  Columns  of  smoke  ascended  from  various  parts, 
^hich  grew  more  frequent  as  the  vessels  advanced,  until  they 
Tx)se  from  every  rock  and  woody  height.  The  Spaniards 
"^ere  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  these  arose  from  villages 
and  towns,  or  whether  from  signal  fires,  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  ships,  and  to  alarm  the  country ;  such  as  were 
visual  on  European  sea-shores,  when  an  enemy  was  descried 
hovering  in  the  vicinity. 

For  several  days  Columbus  continued  exploring  this  per- 
plexed and  lonely  coast,  whose  intricate  channels  are  seldom 
Tisited,  even  at  the  present  day,  excepting  by  the  solitary 
Vol.  I.— 19* 
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and  lurking  bark  of  the  smuggler.  As  he  proceeded,  howeyer, 
he  found  that  the  coast  took  a  general  bend  to  the  southwest 
This  accorded  precisely  with  the  descriptions  given  by  Maroo 
Polo  of  the  remote  coast  of  Asia.  He  now  became  fully  as- 
sured that  he  was  on  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which 
is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  World  as  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy.  Let  him  but  continue  his  course,  he  thought,  and  he 
must  surely  arrive  to  the  point  where  this  range  of  coast  ter- 
minated in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients.* 

The  ardent  imagination  of  Columbus  was  always  sallying 
in  the  advance,  and  suggesting  some  splendid  track  of  enter- 
prise. Combining  his  present  conjectures  as  to  his  situation 
with  the  imperfect  lights  of  geography,  he  conceived  a  trium- 
phant route  for  his  return  to  Spain.  Doubling  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  he  should  emerge  into  the  seas  frequented  by  the 
ancients,  and  bordered  by  the  luxurious  nations  of  the  East. 
Stretching  across  the  gulf  of  the  Ganges,  he  might  pass  by 
TaprobanflC;  and  continuing  on  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
arrive  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  he  might  make 
his  way  by  land  to  Jerusalem,  take  shipping  at  Joppa,  and 
traverse  the  Mediterranean  to  Spain.  Or  should  the  route 
from  Ethiopia  to  Jerusalem  be  deemed  too  perilous  from 
savage  and  warlike  tribes,  or  should  he  not  choose  to  separate 
from  his  vessels,  he  might  sail  round  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa,  pass  triumphantly  by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  midway 
groping  along  the  shores  of  Guinea,  and  after  having  thus 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  furl  his  adventurous  sails  at  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  ancient  world ! 
Such  was  the  soaring  meditation  of  Columbus,  as  recorded  by 

*  The  present  peniosnla  of  Malaooa. 
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one  of  his  intiinate  associates  ;*  nor  is  there  any  thing  surpris- 
ing in  his  ignorance  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  globe.  The 
medianical  admeasurement  of  a  known  part  of  its  circle  has 
roidered  its  circumference  a  fiuniliar  fact  in  our  day ;  but  in 
his  time  it  still  remained  a  problem  with  the  most  profound 
philosojAers. 

•  Cora  de  kM  Nadoa,  cap.  128,  MSL 
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CHAPTER   V. 

EETUBH  or  COLUMBUS  ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN   COAST  OW  CUBA. 

[1494.] 

THE  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  coasting  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  and  approaching  the  confines  of  eastern  civ- 
ilization, was  shared  by  all  his  fellow-voyagers,  among  whom 
were  several  able  and  experienced  navigators.  They  were 
far,  however,  from  sharing  his  enthusiasm.  They  were  to  de- 
rive no  glory  from  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  they 
shrunk  from  its  hicreasing  difficulties  and  perils.  The  ships 
were  strained  and  crazed  by  the  various  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived, in  running  frequently  aground.  Their  cables  and  rig- 
ging were  worn,  their  provisions  were  growing  scanty,  a  great 
part  of  the  biscuit  was  spoiled  by  the  sea>water,  which  oozed 
in  through  innumerable  leaks.  The  crews  were  worn  out  by 
incessant  labor,  and  disheartened  at  the  appearance  of  the  sea 
before  them,  which  continued  to  exhibit  a  mere  wilderness  of 
islands.  They  remonstrated,  therefore,  against  persisting  any 
longer  in  this  voyage.  They  had  already  followed  the  coast 
far  enough  to  satisfy  their  minds  that  it  was  a  continent,  and 
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though  they  doubted  not  that  dyiliied  regions  lay  in  the  route 
they  were  pursuing,  yet  their  provisions  might  be  exhausted, 
and  their  vessels  disabled,  before  they  oould  arrive  at  them. 

Columbus,  as  his  imagination  cooled,  was  himself  aware  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  vessels  to  the  contemplated  voyage ; 
but  felt  it  of  importance  to  his  fame  and  to  the  popularity  of 
his  enterprises,  to  furnish  satis&otory  proofs  that  the  land  he 
had  discovered  was  a  continent.    He  therefore  persisted  four 
days  longer  in  exploring  the  coast,  as  it  bent  to  the  south-westi 
until  every  one  declared  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  on 
the  subject,  for  it  was  impossible  so  vast  a  continuity  of  land 
ahonld  belong  to  a  mere  island.   The  admiral  was  determined, 
however,  that  the  &ct  should  not  rest  on  his  own  assertion 
merely,  having  had  recent  proofs  of  a  disposition  to  gainsay 
Ilia  statements,  and  depreciate  his  discoveries.   Ho  sent  round, 
therefore,  a  public  notary,  Feniand  Perez  do  Luna,  to  each 
of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  four  witnesses,  who  demanded 
Ibrmally  of  every  person  on  board,  from  the  captain  to  the 
ship-boy,  whether  he  had  any  doubt  that  the  land  before  him 
was  a  continent,  the  begining  and  end  of  the  Indies,  by  which 
any  one  might  return  overland  to  Spain,  and  by  pursuing  the 
ooast  of  which,  they  could  soon  arrive  among  civilized  people. 
If  any  one  entertained  a  doubt,  he  was  called  upon  to  express 
it,  that  it  might  be  removed.    On  board  of  the  vessels,  as  has 
been  observed,  were  several  experienced  navigators  and  meii 
well  versed  in  the  ge<^raphical  knowledge  of  the  times.   They 
examined  their  maps  and  charts,  and  the  reckonings  and  jour- 
nals of  the  voyage,  and  after  deliberating  maturely,  declared, 
under  oath,  that  they  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.    They 
grounded  their  belief  principally  upon  their  having  coasted 
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^iinzzLeac  fcZ.  €i2»ci>  T!ii5  smrziar  ?t'3<«.»  %>c4  place  near 
:&ac  asec  'zAj  -aLec  ?t  «:ixLe  ae  bay  ..Y  Pkifipinsi.  by  others 
c/CirtiSL  A:  :ai:»  ▼'fT^  tf=ie.  js  k»  b«ctL  maarked,  a  sliip- 
Ikj  fr.rz  tfse  zzxksc-sisal  -^gfec  ^t«  «>veTii>?fail  tlie  groap  of 
aLiCf^  r:  die  «:4it&.  aaii  t«e»?[*I  the  oc«a  tea  KeroiMLt  Two 
cr  ±7*>e  dftrs  f  irdter  'SoiI  vo«I  i  feive  cs?Tvd  Cdunbos  round 
the  extreeiirT  ^f  Caba:  vcc^i  havie  dispelled  his  illnsiony 
ac*i  olg^  bare  g:r?c  in  ecnrelj  diderat  coone  to  his  sobse- 
qiirfit  discoTeries.  k:  his  preaeet  cctiTict»nti  he  lired  ind  died ; 
belicTiae,  to  his  last  boor,  that  CViba  wis  the  extremity  of  the 
Asiatic  cnntinect. 

Reltoqulshiiigall  fnither  investigation  of  the  eoast,  he  stood 
to  the  southeast  on  the  13th  of  Jane,  and  soon  came  in  nght 
ut  a  large  bland  with  mountains  rising  majestically  among 


*  Tbif  cslcvktion  eTidenUj  indndes  sD  the  conraet  of  the  diips  in 
their  Tarious  tacks  along  the  coast  Colombas  could  hardlj  hare  made 
•dch  an  error  aa  to  bare  giren  this  extent  to  the  aoathem  side  of  the 
Mand,  eren  incloding  the  inflections  of  the  coast. 

f  Kararrete,  Colec,  torn.  iL  X  Moilos.  Hist  N.  Moodo,  lib.  t.  pu  217. 
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this  UbyriDth  of  little  keys.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of 
Evaogelista.  It  is  at  present  known  as  the  island  of  Pines, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  mahogany. 

Here  he  anchored^  and  took  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water. 
He  then  stood  to  the  south,  along  the  shores  of  the  island, 
hoping  by  turning  its  southern  extremity  to  find  an  open  route 
eastward  for  Hispanioia,  and  intending,  on  his  way,  to  run 
along  the  southern  side  of  Janudca.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  came  to  what  he  supposed  to  bo  a  channel,  open- 
ing to  the  southeast  between  Evangelista  and  some  opposite 
island.  After  entering  for  some  distance,  however,  he  found 
liinisclf  inclosed  in  a  deep  bay,  being  the  Lagoon  of  Siguanca, 
ivhich  penetrates  fiir  into  the  island. 

Observing  dismay  painted  on  the  faces  of  his  crew  at  find- 
ing themselves  thus  land-locked  and  almost  destitute  of  pro- 
vLsionSy  Columbus  cheered   them   with   encouraging  words, 
And  resolved  to  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexing  maze  by 
x^tracing  his  course  along  Cuba.     Leaving  the  Lagoon,  there- 
fore, he  returned  to  his  last  anchoring-place,  and  set  sail  thence 
on  the  25th  of  June,  navigating  back  through  the  groups  of 
islands  between  Evangelista  and  Cuba,  and  across  a  track  of 
"^he  White  Sea,  whidi  had  so  much  appalled  his  people.   Here 
he  experienced  a  repetition  of  the  anxieties,  perils,  and  toils 
-wluch  had  beset  him  in  his  advance  along  the  coast     The 
crews  were  alarmed  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  color  of 
the  water,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  almost  black,  at  other 
times  as  white  as  milk ;  at  one  time  they  fancied  themselves 
surrounded  by  rocks,  at  another  the  sea  appeared   to  bo 
a  vast  sand-bank.  On  the  80th  of  June,  the  admiraPs  ship  ran 
•ground  with  such  violence  as  to  sustain  great  injury.    Every 
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ctf «t  to  eAUkwa  ker  bj  soidiiig  o«l  aackon  astern 
cdeccuaL  ud  it  vm  MceHftnr  to  drag  lier  over  the  ahoal  bj 
tije  p-r::v.  A;  !<cctk  tWr  emerscd  from  the  duatera  of  id- 
A::uis  called  tae  Jariias  acd  Jaidiaelksa,  and  oame  to  the  open 
p«art  of  the  coast  ci  Caba^  Here  they  oooe  more  auled  along 
the  beautital  and  fertile  prorince  of  Omofiij,  and  were  again 
delisted  viih  tragrant  aad  kotsejed  airs  wafted  from  the  lani 
Among  the  mingled  od*.'rv  the  admiral  fimcied  he  could  ptf> 
ceive  that  o£  st«.ira\  prxxvifdu^  from  the  amoke  c^  fires  Uazmg 
on  the  sh(»Tv&.* 

IIert\  Columbus  aoaght  some  cooTCfuent  harbor  where  ke 
might  pn  02 re  woi.id  and  water,  and  alk»w  his  crews  to  enjoy 
fi-pi  -si*  and  the  ri.-cnrat:t.>ns  of  the  land ;  for  they  were  cxoeed* 
in::lv'  enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  the  toils  and  privations  of 
the  voyage.    For  nearly  two  months  they  had  been  struggling 
with  perpetual  dilF.oulties  and  dangers,  and  suffering  from  a 
scarcity  of  prv>visiiins.     Among  these  iminhabited  keys  and 
drowned  shores,  their  supplies  from  the  natives  had  been  pre- 
carious and  at  wide  inter^-als ;  nor  could  the  fresh  provision^ 
thus  furnished  last  above  a  day,  from  the  heat  and  humidity 
of  the  cliuiate.   It  was  the  same  case  with  any  fish  they  migh^ 
chance  to  catch,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  almost  entirely^ 
upon  their  daily  allowance  of  ships*  provisions,  whidi  was  le^ 
duced  to  a  pound  of  mouldy  bread,  and  a  small  portion  of 
wine.     With  joy,  therefore,  they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  July 
in  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  in  this  genial  and  abimdant  re- 
gion.    The  cacique  of  the  neighborhood,  who  reigned  over  an 

•  UuTcboMt  (in  h\»  EsmI  Polit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  24)  speaks  of  the  fragrance 
of  flowen  and  honer  which  exhales  from  this  same  coast,  and  which  k 
pcrccptihle  to  a  considerable  diaunce  at  sea. 
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eztennTe  tenitoryi  reodved  the  admiral  with  demonstrations 
of  minii^ed  joy  and  reverence,  and  his  subjects  came  laden  with 
whatever  their  country  afforded,  utias,  birds  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  large  pigeons,  cassava  bread,  and  fruits  of  u  rich 
and  aromatic  flavor. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Columbus  in  all  remarkable  places 
which  he  visited,  to  erect  crosses  in  conspicuous  situations,  to 
denote  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  its  subjugation  to  the 
true  fiuth.     He  ordered  a  large  cross  of  wood,  therefore,  to  bo 
elevated  on  the  bank  of  this  river.    This  was  done  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  celebration  of  a 
solemn  mass.    When  he  disembarked  for  this  purpose,  ho  was 
met  upon  the  shore  by  the  cacique,  and  his  principal  favorite, 
i  venerable  Indian,  fourscore  years  of  age,  of  grave  and  digni- 
fied deportment    The  old  man  brought  a  string  of  beads,  of 
a  kind  to  which  the  Indians  attached  a  mystic  value,  and  a 
alahash  of  a  delicate  kind  of  fruit ;  these  he  presented  to  the 
admiral  in  token  of  amity.     He  and  the  cacique  then  cacli 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  proceeded  with  him  to  the  grove, 
^rfaere  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the 
man:  a  multitude  of  the  natives  followed.     While  mass  was 
performing  in  this  natural  temple,  the  Indians  looked  on  with 
•^  and  reverence,  perceiving  from  the  tones  and  gesticula- 
^>oiis  of  the  priest,  the  lighted  tapers,  the  smoking  incense, 
^  the  devotion  of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  must  be  a  ceremony 
^  a  sacred  and  mysterious  nature.     When  the  ser\'ice  was 
<nM,the  old  man  of  fourscore,  who  had  contemplated  it  with 
pofoond  attention,  approached  Columbus,  and  made  him  an 
oration  in  the  Indian  manner. 

"  Thia  which  thou  hast  been  doing,*'  said  ho,  "  is  well,  for 
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It  appears  to  be  thy  manner  of  giving  thanks  to  God.    I  am 
told  that  thou  hast  lately  come  to  these  lands  with  a  mighty 
force,  and  subdued  many  countries,  spreading  great  fear  among 
the  people ;  but  be  not,  therefore,  vMnglorious.     Know  that, 
according  to  our  belief,  the  souls  of  men  have  two  journeys  to 
perform  after  they  have  departed  from  the  body.     One  to  a 
place,  dismal,  and  foul,  and  covered  with  darkness,  prepared 
for  those  who  have  been  unjust  and  cruel  to  their  fellow-men ; 
the  other  pleasant  and  full  of  delight,  for  such  as  have  pro- 
moted peace  on  earth.     If,  then,  thou  art  mortal  and  dost  ex- 
pect to  die,  and  dost  believe  that  each  one  shall  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  deeds,  beware  that  thou  ^ivTongfully  hurt  «>• 
man,  nor  do  harm  to  those  who  have  done  no  harm  to  thee."  •^ 
The  admiral,  to  whom  this  speech  was  explained  by  his  Lu — 
cayan  interpreter,  Diego  Colon,  was  greatly  moved  by 
simple  eloquence  of  this  untutored  savage.     He  told  him  ii 
reply  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  his  doctrine  respecting  the  futures 
state  of  the  soul,  having  supposed  that  no  belief  of  the  kin^K 
existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.     That  h^^ 
had  been  sent  among  them  by  his  sovereigns,  to  teach  thenv 
the  true  religion ;  to  protect  them  from  harm  and  injury ;  amE 
especially  to  subdue  and  punish  their  enemies  and  persecutors, 
the  Cannibals.     That,  therefore,  all  innocent  and   peaceable 
men  might  look  up  to  him  with  confidence,  as  an  assured  friend 
and  protector. 

The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  these  words,  but  was  equally 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  admiral,  whom  he  considered  so 
great  and  powerful,  was  yet  but  a  subject.     His  wond»  in- 

*  Herrcra,  decftd.  i.  lib.  zi.,  cap.  14.     Hist  del  Almirmnte,  cap.  57. 
Peter  Martvr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  liL    Cura  dc  los  PaUciofl,  cap.  180. 
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creftsed  when  the  mterpreter  told  him  of  the  riches,  and  splen- 
dor,  and  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  he  had  beheld  on  his  visit  to  Spain.     Finding  him- 
self listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  multitude,  the  in- 
terpreter went  on  to  describe  the  objects  which  had  most 
struck  his  mind  m  the  country  of  the  white  men.    The  splen- 
did citiesy  the  vast  churches,  the  troops  of  horsemen,  the  great 
snimals  of  various  kinds,  the  pompous  festivals  and  tourna- 
ments of  the  court,  the  glittering  armies,  and,  above  all,  the 
bull-fights.    The  Indians  all  listened  in  mute  amazement,  but 
the  old  man  was  particularly  excited.    He  was  of  a  curious 
snd  wandering  disposition,  and  had  been  a  great  voyager,  hav- 
ing, aooording  to  his  account,  visited  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola, 
and  the  remote  parts  of  Cuba.*    A  sudden  desire  now  seized 
bm  to  behold  the  glorious  country  thus  described,  and,  old  as 
he  wasy  he  offered  to  embark  with  the  admiral.     Ilis  wife  and 
<^uldreny  however,  beset  him  with  such  lamentations  and  re- 
i&ODstranees,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  intention, 
though  he  did  it  with  great  reluctance,  asking  repeatedly  if  the 
W  they  spoke  of  were  not  heaven,  for  it  seemed  to  him  im- 
possible that  earth  could  produce  such  wonderful  beings.f 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  67.    f  ^^^^  Hartyr,  decad.  i.  Ub.  OL 
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COLUMBUS  remained  for  several  days  at  andior  in  the 
river,  to  which,  from  the  Mass  performed  on  its  banks,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Misa.     At  length,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  he  took  loaye  of  the  friendly  cacique  and  his  andoat^ 
counselor,  who  beheld  his  departure  with  sorrowful  counter 
nances.    He  took  a  young  Indian  with  him  from  this  plac^* 
whom  ho  afterwards  sent  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
to  the  lefl  the  Queen^s  Gardens,  he  steered  south  for  the 
open  sea  and  deep  blue  water,  until  having  a  free  navigatio: 
he  could  stand  eastward  for  Hispaniola.     He  had  scarcely 
clear  of  the  islands,  however,  when  he  was  assailed  by  furioik-^ 
gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  which  for  two  days  pelted  his 
vessels,  and  harassed  his  enfeebled  crews.     At  length,  as 
approached  Cape  Cruz,  a  violent  squall  struck  the  ships,  ani 
nearly  threw  them  on  their  beam  ends.     Fortunately  the; 
were  able  to  take  in  sail  immediately,  and,  letting  go  the! 
largest  anchors,  rode  out  the  transient  gale.    The  admiral' 
«hip  was  so  strained  by  the  injuries  received  among  the  i 


r 
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ands,  that  she  leaked  at  every 'seam,  and  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  weary  crew  cotdd  not  prevent  the  water  from  gaining 
on  her.    At  length  they  were  enabled  to  reach  Cape  Cruz, 
where  they  andiored  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  remained  three 
days,  receiving  the  same  hospitable  succor  from  the  natives 
that  they  had  experienced  on  their  former  visit.    The  wind 
continuing  contrary  for  the  return  to  Hispaniola,  Columbus, 
on  the  22d  July,  stood  across  for  Jamaica,  to  complete  the 
drcumnavigation  of  that  island.    For  nearly  a  month  he  con- 
tinued beating  to  the  eastward  along  its  southern  coast,  expe- 
riencing just  such  variable  winds  and  evening  showers  as  had 
prevailed  along  the  shores  of  Cuba.     Every  evening  ho  was 
obliged  to  anchor  under  the  land,  often  at  nearly  the  same 
place  whence  he  had  sailed  in  the  morning.    The  natives  no 
longer  manifested  hostility,  but  followed  the  ships  in  their 
cuioesy  bringing  supplies  of  provisions.     Columbus  was  so 
mudi  delighted  with  the  verdure,  freshness,  and  fertility  of 
this  noble  island,  that,  had  the  state  of  his  vessels  and  crews 
permitted,  he  would  gladly  have  remained  to  explore  the  in- 
terior.    He  spoke  with  admiration  of  its  frequent  and  excel- 
lent harbors^  but  was  particularly  pleased  with  a  great  bay, 
containing  seven  islands,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  vil- 
lages.*    Anchoring  here  one  evening,  he  was  visited  by  a  ca- 
oque  who  resided  in  a  large  village,  situated  on  an  eminence 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  fertile  of  the  islands.     He  came  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train,  bearing  refreshments,  and  mani- 
fested great  curiosity  in  lus  inquiries  concerning  the  Spaniards, 
their  afalpsy  and  the  region  whence  they  came.    The  admiral 

*  From  the  description,  this  must  be  the  great  bay  east  of  Portland 
^^t  U  the  bottom  of  which  Is  Old  Harbor. 
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made  his  customary  reply,  setting  forth  the  great  power,  and 
the  benign  intentions  of  the  Spanish  soverdgna.  The  Lucayan 
interpreter  again  enlarged  upon  the  wonders  he  had  beheld  in 
Spain,  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards,  the  countriea  they  had 
visited  and  subjugated,  and,  above  all,  their  having  made  de- 
scents on  the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  routed  their  formidable 
inhabitants,  and  carried  several  of  them  into  captivity.  To 
these  accounts  the  cacique  and  his  followers  remained  listen- 
ing in  profound  attention  until  the  night  was  advanced.    . 

The  next  morning  the  ships  were  under  way  and  standing 
along  the  coast  with  a  light  wind  and  easy  sail,  when  they 
beheld  three  canoes  issuing  from  among  the  islands  of  the  bay. 
They  approached  in  regular  order  ;  one,  which  was  very  lai^ 
and  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in  the  centre,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  two  others,  which  appeared  to  attend  and 
guard  it.  In  this  was  seated  the  cacique  and  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  and  five  brothers- 
One  of  the  daughters  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in 
form  and  countenance ;  her  sister  was  somewhat  younger : 
both  were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  islands, 
but  were  of  modest  demeanor.  In  the  prow  of  the  canoe 
stood  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cacique,  clad  in  a  mantle  of 
variegated  feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  gay  plumes  on  his  head, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  white  banner.  Two  Indi- 
ans with  caps  or  helmets  of  feathers  of  uniform  shape  and  col- 
or, and  their  faces  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  beat  upon 
talK)rs ;  two  others,  with  hats  curiously  wrought  of  green 
feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a  iiue  black  wood,  ingeniously 
carved  ;  there  were  six  others,  in  large  hats  of  white  feathers^ 
who  appeared  to  be  guards  to  the  cacique. 
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Having  arrived  along  side  of  the  admiraPs  ship,  the  ca^ 
dque  entered  on  board  with  all  his  train«  He  appeared  in  full 
regalia.  Around  his  head  was  a  band  of  small  stones  of  vari- 
ous colors,  but  principally  green,  symmetrically  arranged 
with  large  white  stones  at  intervals,  and  connected  in  front  by 
a  large  jewel  of  gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to 
his  ears  by  rings  of  very  small  green  stones.  To  a  necklace 
of  white  beadd,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was  sus* 
pended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lys,  of  guanin^ 
an  inferior  species  of  gold ;  and  a  girdle  of  variegated  stones, 
nmilar  to  those  round  his  head,  completed  his  regal  decora- 
Uons.  His  wife  was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  having  also 
a  very  small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same  round  her 
arms  and  legs.  The  daughters  were  without  ornaments,  ex* 
oepting  the  eldest  and  handsomest,  who  had  a  girdle  of  small 
stones,  from  which  was  suspended  a  tablet,  the  size  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  composed  of  various  colored  stones,  embroidered  on  net- 
work <^  cotton. 

When  the  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship,  he  distributed 
presents  of  the  productions  of  his  island  among  the  officers 
and  men.  The  admiral  was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged 
in  his  morning  devotions.  When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the 
chiefbun  hastened  to  meet  him  with  an  animated  countenance. 
"  My  friend,**  said  he,  "  I  have  determined  to  leave  my  coun^ 
try,  and  to  accompany  thee.  I  have  heard  from  these  Indians 
who  are  with  thee,  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy  sovereigns, 
and  of  the  many  nations  thou  hast  subdued  in  their  name. 
Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer.  Thou 
hast  destroyed  the  canoes  and  dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  slaying 
their  warriors,  and  carrying  into  captivity  their  wives  and 
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diildreti.  All  these  islands  are  in  dread  of  thee ;  for  who  can 
withstand  thee  now  that  thou  knowest  the  secrets  of  the  land, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  people  t  Rather,  therefore,  than  thou 
shouldst  take  away  my  dominions,  I  will  embark  with  all  my 
household  in  thy  ships,  and  will  go  to  do  homage  to  thy  king 
and  queen,  and  to  behold  their  country,  of  which  thy  Indians 
relate  such  wonders."  When  this  speech  was  explained  to 
Columbus,  and  he  beheld  the  wife,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  cacique,  and  thought  upon  the  snares  to  which  their  igno> 
ranee  and  simplicity  would  be  exposed,  he  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  determined  not  to  take  them  from  their  native 
land.  He  replied  to  the  cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received 
him  under  his  protection  as  a  vassal  of  his  sovereigns,  but 
having  many  lands  yet  to  visit  before  he  returned  to  his  coun- 
try, he  would  at  some  future  time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then  tak- 
ing leave  with  many  expressions  of  amity,  the  cacique,  with 
his  wife  and  daughters,  and  all  his  retinue,  re> embarked  in  the 
canoes,  returning  reluctantly  to  their  island,  and  the  Mps  con- 
tinued on  their  course.* 

*  Hitherto,  in  narrating  the  voyage  of  Colnmbus  along  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  I  have  been  guided  principally  by  the  manuacript  hiatory'of  the 
curate  de  los  Palacios.  His  account  is  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  as 
to  namea,  dates,  and  routes,  and  contains  many  characteristic  particnbn 
not  inserted  in  any  other  history.  His  sources  of  information  were  of 
the  highest  kind.  Columbus  was  his  guest  aAer  his  return  to  Spain  in 
1496,  and  left  with  him  manuscripts,  journals,  and  memorandums; 
from  these  he  made  extracts,  collating  them  with  the  lettera  of  Doctor 
Chanca,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  had  accompanied  the  admiral. 

I  have  examined  two  copies  of  the  MS.  of  the  curate  de  los  Falacios^ 
both  in  the  possession  of  0.  Rich,  Esq.  One  written  in  an  ancient  hand- 
writing, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentmy,  TtHes  froBi  the  other, 
but  only  in  a  few  triTial  particulars. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


"VOTAOE  ALONG  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  HISPANIOLA,  AND  EETUBN 

TO  ISABELLA. 


ON  the  10th  of  August,  Columbus  lost  sight  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Jamaica^  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
C2!ape  Farol,  at  present  called  Point  Morant.     Steering  east- 
^Wardf  he  beheld,  on  the  following  day,  that  long  peninsula  of 
Ilispaniola,  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Tiburon,  but  to  which 
lie  gave  the  name  of  Cape  San  Miguel.     lie  was  not  aware 
that  It  was  a  part  of  the  island  of  Hay  ti,  until,  coasting  along 
Its  southern  side,  a  cadquo  came  off  on  the  23d  of  August,  and 
called  him  by  his  title,  addressing  him  with  several  words  of 
Gaatilian.    The  sound  of  these  words  spread  joy  through  the 
fthipy  and  the  weary  seamen  heard  with  delight  that  they  were 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Hispaniola.   They  had  still,  however, 
Humy  toflsome  days  before  them.    The  weather  was  boister- 
ous, the  wind  contrary  and  capricious,  and  the  ships  were  sep- 
arated from  each  other.    About  the  end  of  August,  Columbus 

t&diored  at  a  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  which  rises  singly 
Vol..  I.— 20 
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out  of  the  sea  opposite  to  a  long  cape,  stretching  southward 
from  the  centre  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Beata.  The  rock  at  which  he  anchored  had  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  distance,  of  a  tall  ship  under  sail,  from  which  cir- 

• 

cumstancc  the  admiral  called  it  "  Alto  Velo."  Several  aci^ 
men  were  ordered  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  island,  which 
commanded  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  and  to  look  out  for  the 
other  ships.  Nothing  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  On  their  re- 
turn, the  sailors  killed  eight  sea-wolves,  which  were  sleeping 
on  the  sands ;  they  also  knocked  down  many  pigeons  and 
other  birds  with  sticks,  and  took  others  with  the  hand ;  for  in 
this  unfrequented  island,  the  animals  seemed  to  have  nope  of 
that  wildncss  and  timidity  produced  by  the  hostility  of  man. 

Being  rejoined  by  the  two  caravels,  he  continued  along  the 
coast,  passing  the  beautiful  country  watered  by  the  branches 
of  the  Ney  va,  where  a  fertile  plain,  covered  with  villages  and 
groves,  extended  into  the  interior.  After  proceeding  some 
distance  farther  to  the  east,  the  admiral  learnt  from  the  natives 
who  came  off  to  the  ships,  that  several  Spaniards  from  the 
settlement  had  penetrated  to  their  province.  From  all  that  he 
could  learn  from  these  people,  every  thing  appeared  to  be  go- 
ing on  well  in  the  island.  Encouraged  by  the  tranquillity  of 
the  interior,  he  landed  nine  men  here,  with  orders  to  traverse 
the  island,  and  give  tidings  of  his  safe  arrival  on  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  the  eastward,  he  sent  a  boat  on  shore  lor 
water  near  a  large  village  in  a  plain.  The  inhabitants  issued 
forth  with  bows  and  arrows  to  give  battle,  while  others  were 
provided  with  cords  to  bind  prisoners.  These  were  the  natives 
of  Higuey,  the  eastern  province  of  Hispaniola.  They  were 
fhe  most  warlike  people  of  the  island,  having  been  inured  to 
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arms  from  the  frequent  descents  of  the  Caribs.    They  were 
said  also  to  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, their  hostility  was  but  in  appearance.    When  the  crew 
landed,  they  threw  by  their  weapons,  and  brought  various 
Jirtides  of  food,  and  asked  for  the  admiral,  whose  fame  hod 
^read  throughout  the  island,  and  in  whose  justice  and  mag- 
^lanimity  all  appeared  to  repose  confidence.     After  leaving 
"idiis  place,  the  weather,  which  had  been  so  long  variable  and 
assumed  a  threatening  appearance.     A  huge  fish,  as 
as  a  moderate  sized  whale,  raised  itself  out  of  the  water 
»iie  day,  having  a  shell  on  its  neck  like  that  of  a  tortoise,  two 
fins  like  wings,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  tunny  fish.    At 
It  of  this  fish,  and  at  the  indications  of  the  clouds  and  sky, 
)ltimbus  anticipated  an  approaching  storm,  and  sought  for 
»me  secure  harbor.*    He  found  a  channel  opening  between 
ispaniola,  and  a  small  island,  called  by  the  Indians  Adama* 
CM  ^ J,  but  to  which  he  gave  he  name  of  Saona  :  here  he  took 
re*- Age,  anchoring  beside  a  key  or  islet  in  the  middle  of  the 
c&^^nel.    On  the  night  of  his  arrival  there  was  an  eclipse  of 
^^«  moon,  and  taking  an  observation,  he  found  the  difference 
o^  longitude  between  Saona  and  Cadiz  to  be  five  hours  and 
t^w-^ty-three  minutes.f    This  is  upward  of  eighteen  degrees 
^"^ore  than  the  true  longitude ;  an  error  which  must  have  re- 
•^Ited  from  the  incorrectness  of  this  table  of  eclipses. | 

For  eight  days  the  admiral's  ship  remained  weather-bound 

*  Berrcra,  Hist.  Ind.,*  decad.  I  lib.  fi.  eap.  15.     ffist.  del  Almirante, 

t  Herrera,  abi.  rap.  Hist.  Almirante,  abl.  rap. 
t  Rve  hdiiB,  twenty-five  minutes,  are  equal  to  80*  45' ;  whereas  the 
^  longltiide  of  Saona  b  62"  20'  west  of  Cadis. 
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in  this  channel,  during  which  time  he  sufiered  great  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  the  other  vessels^  which  remained  at  sea,  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  storm.  They  escaped^  however,  unin- 
jured, and  once  more  rejoined  him  when  the  weather  had  mod- 
erated. 

Leaving  the  channel  of  Saona,  they  reached,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ilispaniola,  to  which 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Cape  San  Rafael,  at  present  known 
as  Cape  Engafiio.  Hence  they  stood  to  the  southeast,  touch- 
ing at  the  island  of  Mona,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  Amona, 
situated  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Columbus,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the 
ships,  to  continue  farther  eastward,  and  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Caribbec  Islands,  but  his  physical  strength  did 
not  correspond  to  the  efTorts  of  his  lofly  spirit.*  The  extra- 
ordinary fatigues  both  of  mind  and  body,  during  an  anxious 
and  harassing  voyage  of  five  months,  had  preyed  upon  his 
frame.  He  had  sliared  in  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  commonest  seaman.  lie  had  put  himself  upon  the  same 
scanty  allowance,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  same  buflfetings 
of  winds  and  weathers.  But  he  had  other  cares  and  trials  from 
which  his  people  were  exempt.  When  the  sailor,  worn  out 
with  the  labors  of  his  watch,  slept  soundly  amidst  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  the  anxious  commander  maintained  his  painful 
vigil,  through  long  sleepless  nights,  amidst  the  pelting  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  drenching  surges  of  the  sea.  The  safety  of 
his  ships  depended  upon  his  watchfulness ;  but,  above  all,  he 
felt  that  a  jealous  nation,  and  an  expecting  world,  were  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  result  of  his  enterprise.     During  a  great 

*  Mofioz.    Hist  N.  Mundo,  lib.  v.  sec  22. 
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part  of  the  present*  voyage,  he  had  been  excited  by  the  con- 
stant hope,  of  soon  arriving  at  the  known  parts  of  India,  and 
by  the  anticipation  of  a  triumphant  return  to  Spain,  through 
the  regions  of  the  East,  afler  circumnavigating  the  globe. 
When  disappointed  in  these  expectations,  he  was  yet  stimu- 
lated by  a  conflict  with  incessant  hardships  and  perils,  as  he 
made  his  way  back  against  contrary  winds  and  storms.    The 
moment  he  was  relieved  from  all  solicitude,  and  beheld  him- 
self in  a  known  and  tranquil  sea,  the  excitement  suddenly 
ocased,  and  mind  and  body  sank  exhausted  by  almost  super- 
liuinan  exertions.     The  very  day  on  which  he  sailed  from 
Af  ona,  he  was  struck  with  a  sudden  malady,  which  deprived 
hirxi  of  memory,  of  sight,  and  all  his  faculties.     Ho  fell  into  a 
deep  lethargy,  resembling  death  itself.     His  crew,  alarmed  at 
this    profound  torpor,  feared  that  death  was  really  at  hand. 
They  abandoned,  therefore,  all  further  prosecution  of  the  voy- 
^ge  ;  and  spreading  their  sails  to  the  east  wind  so  prevalent 
iu  those  seas,  bore  Columbus  back,  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
•ensibility,  to  the  harbor  of  Isabella. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

ABRTf  ill  OF  THX  ABMIBAL  AT  I8ABELLA.-0HiJULCTlB  OF 

BABTHOLQMEW  C0LUHBU8. 

[1494.    Sept  4.] 

THE  sight  of  thiB  little  squadron  of  Columbus  standing 
once  more  into  the  harbor,  was  hailed  with  joy  by  such 
f^  the  inhabitants  of  Isabella  as  remained  faithful  to  him. 
%ie  long  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  on  this 
adventurous  voyage,  without  any  tidings  arriving  from  him, 
llad   given  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  his 
imfety ;  and  it  began  to  be  feared  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
o  his  enterprising  spirit  in  some  remote  part  of  .these  un« 
nown  seas. 

A  joyful  and  heartfelt  surprise  awaited  the  admiral  on 

'•  anival,  in  finding  at  his  bedside  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
Vol.  ir.— !• 
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the  companion  of  his  youth,  his  confidentiil  ooadjntory  and  in 
a  manner  his  second  self,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
for  several  years.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  about  the  time 
of  the  admiral's  departure  from  Portugal,  he  had  commis- 
sioned Bartholomew  to  repair  to  England,  and  propose  his 
project  of  discovery  to  King  Henry  VII.  Of  this  applioation 
to  the  English  court  no  precise  particulars  are  known.  Fer- 
nando Columbus  states  that  his  uncle,  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage,  was  captured  and  plundered  by  a  corsair,  and  re- 
duced to  such  poverty,  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  to  struggle 
for  a  mere  subsistence  by  making  sea-charts ;  so  that  some 
years  elapsed  before  he  made  his  application  to  the  English 
monarch.  Las  Casas  thinks  that  he  did  not  immediately 
proceed  to  England,  having  found  a  memorandum  in  his 
handwriting,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he  accompanied 
Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486,  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  course 
of  which  voyage  was  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 


*  The  memormndttm  cited  by  Lm  Ouu  (Hlit  Ind.  lib.  i.  eap.  *!)  k 
ciuiouf,  though  not  coDclosiye.  He  says  that  he  found  it  in  an  old 
book  belonging  to  Christopher  Cohimbua,  containing  the  works  of  Pedro 
do  Aliaco.  It  was  written  in  the  margin  of  a  treatise  oo  the  form  of 
the  globe,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  which  was 
well  known  to  Lks  Casas,  as  he  had  many  of  his  letters  in  his  poescMJon. 
The  memorandum  was  in  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Latin  and  Spanish,  and 
to  the  following  effect. 

In  the  year  1488,  in  December,  arrived  at  Lisbon  Bartholomew  Dial, 
captain  of  three  caravels,  which  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  to  discover 
Guinea,  and  brought  accounts  that  he  had  diseoTpred  six  hundred 
leagues  of  territory,  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  south  and  one  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  north,  to  a  cape,  named  by  him  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and  that  by  the  astrolabe  he  found  the  cape  46  degrees  beyond 
the  equinoctial  line.    This  cape  was  8100  leagues  distant  from  liriMo; 
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It  18  but  jiBitioe  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.  to  say,  that 
when  the  proposition  was  eventually  made  to  him,  it  met 
with  a  more  ready  attention  than  from  any  other  sovereign. 
An  agreement  was  actually  made  with  Bartholomew  for  the 

tb«  which  the  Mid  o^yUin  layi  he  set  down,  league  by  league,  in  a 
chart  of  narigation  presented  by  him  to  the  king  of  Portagal ;  in  all 
which,  adds  the  writer,  I  was  present  (in  quibos  omnibus  interfui). 

Las  Oasas  expresses  a  doubt  whether  Bartholomew  wrote  this  note 
for  himself^  or  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  but  infers  that  one,  or  both, 
were  in  this  expedition.  The  inference  may  be  correct  with  respect  to 
Bartholomew,  but  Christopher,  at  the  time  specified,  was  at  the  Spanish 
court. 

Las  Casas  accounts  for  a  difference  in  date  between  the  foregoing 
memorandum  and  the  chronicles  of  the  voyage ;  the  former  making 
the  return  of  Dias  in  the  year  '88,  the  latter  '87.  This  he  observes 
might  be  because  some  begin  to  count  the  year  after  Christmas,  others 
at  the  first  of  January :  and  the  expedition  sailed  about  the  end  of 
August  *86,  and  returned  in  December  *87,  after  an  absence  of  seyenteen 
BMuths. 

Kon. — Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author 
being  in  SoTiUe,  and  making  researches  in  the  Bibliotheca  Columbina,  the 
fibrary  giwen  by  Fernando  Columbus  to  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he 
came  accidentally  upon  the  above-mentioned  copy  of  the  work  of  Pedro 
Aliaoo.  He  ascertained  it  to  be  the  same  by  finding  the  above-cited 
memorandum  written  on  the  margin,  at  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  tract 
called  ^  Imago  M undi.**  It  is  an  old  volume  in  folio,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, published  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  containing  a  col- 
lection Id  LaUn  of  astronomical  and  cosmographical  tracts  of  Pedro 
(or  Peter)  de  AHaco,  archbishop  of  Cambray  and  cardinal,  and  of  his 
disciple,  John  Gersoo.  Pedro  de  Aliaco  was  bom  in  1840,  and  died, 
aooording  to  some  in  1416,  according  to  others  in  1425.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works,  and  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  scientific  men 
of  his  day.  Las  Oasas  is  of  opinion  that  hb  writings  had  more  eflect  in 
stnnulating  Columbus  to  his  enterprise  than  those  of  any  other  author. 
^  ffis  work  was  so  familiar  to  Columbus,  that  he  had  filled  its  whole 
Miargin  with  LaUn  notes  in  his  handwriting ;  citing  many  things  which 
he  had  read  and  gathered  elsewhere.  This  book,  which  was  very  old," 
continues  Las  Cases,  **  I  had  many  times  in  my  hands ;  and  I  drew  some 
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prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  latter  departed  for 
S|)ain  in  search  of  his  brother.  On  reaching  Paris,  he  first 
rcceiv«^  tho  joyful  intclligenoe  that  the  discovery  was  already 
uado ;  that  Iiis  brotluT  ha<1  returned  to  Spain  in  triumph ; 
and  was  actually  at  the  Spanish  court,  honored  by  the  sover- 
rigns,  cari'sscd  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  people. 
The  glory  of  Ct»lunibus  already  shed  its  rays  upon  his  family - 
and  Bartholuniew  fuund  himself  immediately  a  person  of  im 
portanco.  lie  was  noticed  by  the  French  monarch, 
VIII.,  who,  understanding  tluit  ho  was  low  in  purse,  fumishf  i  "^il 
him  with  one  liundred  crowns  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hl^c"  ^ 
journey  to  Spain.  lie  reached  Seville  just  as  his  brother  ha* 
departed  on  his  second  voyage.     Bartholomew  immediately 

things  from  it,  written  in  Latin  by  the  siid  admiral  Christopher  C 
bus,  to  verify  certain  points  appertaining  to  hts  history,  of  which  1 
fore  was  in  doubt."    (Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.) 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  author,  therefore,  to  discOTcr  thr" 
identical  Tolunic,  this  Vade  Afentm  of  Columbus,  in  a  state  of  good  pi 

servation.     [It  is  in  the  cathedral  librarr,  E G,  Tab.  178,  No.  21 

Tho  notes  and  citations  meniioued  bj  Las  Casas  are  in  Latin,  with  man 
abbreviations,  written  in  a  very  small,  but  neat  and  distinct  hand,  an 
ran  throughout  the  volume  ;  calling  attention  to  the  most  striking 
sages,  or  to  those  wlrich   bear  moAt  upon  the  theories  of  Columbus  » 
occasionally  containing  brief  comments  or  citing  the  opinions  of  othe^ 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  either  in  support  or  contraction  of  tfa^ 
text.    The  memorandum  particularly  cited  by  Las  Casas,  mentioning 
the  voyuge  of  Bartholomew  Diax  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  to  dis- 
prove an  opinion  in  the  text,  that  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable. 
This  volume  is  a  most  curious  and  interej»ting  document,  the  only  one 
that  remains  of  Columbus  prior  to  his  discovery.     It  illustrates  his  re- 
searches and  in  a  manner  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  while  as  yet  hii 
great  enterprise  existed  but  in  idea,  and  while  he  was  seeking  means  to 
convince  the  world  of  its  practicability.     It  will  be  ibond  also  to  con- 
tain the  grounds  of  many  of  his  opinions  and  speenhUona  on  a  Tsrietj 

of  Milbjct'tS. 
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repaired  to  toe  oourt^  then  at  Valladolid,  taking  with  him  his 
two  nephews^  Diego  and  Fernando,  who  were  to  serve  in 
quality  of  pages  to  Prinee  Juan.*  He  was  received  with  dis- 
tingnlshed  &vor  hy  the  sovereigns ;  who,  finding  him  to  be 
an  able  and  accomplished  navigator,  gave  him  the  command 
of  three  ships  frei^^ted  with  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  sent 
him  to  aid  his  brother  in  his  enterprises.  He  had  again  ar- 
rived too  late ;  reaching  Isabella  just  after  the  departure  of 
the  admiral  for  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

Hie  sight  of  this  brother  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
Colombusy  overwhelmed  as  he  was  by  cares,  and  surrounded 
by  strangers.  His  chief  dependence  for  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance had  hitherto  been  on  his  brother  Don  Diego ;  but  his 
mild  and  peaceable  disposition  rendered  him  little  capable  of 
managing  the  concerns  of  a  fitctious  colony.  Bartholomew 
was  of  a  different  and  more  efficient  character.  He  was 
prompt,  active,  decided,  and  of  a  fearless  spirit ;  whatever  he 
determined,  he  carried  into  instant  execution,  without  regard 
to  difficulty  or  danger.  His  person  corresponded  to  his 
nund ;  it  was  tall,  muscular,  vigorous,  and  commanding.  He 
bad  an  air  of  great  authority,  but  somewhat  stem,  wanting 
that  sweetness  and  benignity  which  tempered  the  authoritative 
demeanor  of  the  admiral.  Indeed,  there  was  a  certain  asper- 
ity in  his  temper,  and  a  dryness  and  abruptness  in  his  man- 
tetUf  which  n^de  him  many  enemies ;  yet  notwithstanding 
these  external  defects,  he  was  of  a  generous  disposition,  free 
from  all  arrogance  or  malevolence,  and  as  placable  as  he  was 
bimve 

He  was  a  thorough  seaman,  understanding  both  the  theory 

1*  *  Hist,  del  Almitmnte,  cap.  60. 
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and  practice  of  his  profession ;  haying  been  formed,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  the  eye  of  the  admiral,  and  being  but  little 
inferior  to  him  in  science.  He  was  superior  to  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  pen,  according  to  Las  Casas,  who  had  letters 
and  manuscripts  of  both  in  his  poesession.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  Latin,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  higU  j 
educated;  his  knowledge,  like  that  of  Us  brother,  bang 
chiefly  derived  from  a  long  course  of  varied  experience  and 
attentive  observation.  Equally  vigorous  and  penetrating  in 
intellect  with  the  admiral,  but  less  enthusiastic  in  spirit  and 
soaring  in  imagination,  and  with  less  simplicity  of  heart|  he 
surpassed  him  in  the  subtle  and  adroit  management  of  bnn- 
ness,  was  more  attentive  to  his  interests,  and  had  more  <^  that 
worldly  wisdom  which  is  so  important  in  the  ordinary  coQ- 
cems  of  life.  His  genius  might  never  have  enkindled  him 
to  the  sublime  speculation  which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a 
world,  but  his  practical  sagacity  was  calculated  to  turn  that 
discovery  to  advantage.  Such  is  the  description  of  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,  as  furnished  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas 
from  personal  obser^-ation ;  *  and  it  will  be  found  to  accord 
with  his  actions  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  the  ad- 
miral, in  the  events  of  which  he  takes  a  conspicuous  part. 

Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of  public 
business,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him  during  his  present 
malady,  Columbus  immediately  invested  his  brother  Barthol- 
omew with  the  title  and  authority  of  Adelantado,  an  office 
equivalent  to  that  of  licutenant-goyemor.  He  considered 
himself  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  articles  of  his  arrangement 
with  the  sovereigns,  but  it  was  looked  upon  by  King  Ferdi- 

•  Las  Gmm  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  29. 
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nand  as  an  undue  assumption  of  power,  and  gave  great  offence 
to  that  jealous  monarch,  who  was  exceedingly  tenacious  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  considered  dignities  of  this 
rank  and  importance  as  only  to  be  conferred  by  royal  man- 
date. *     Columbus,  however,  was  not  actuated  in  this  appoint- 

• 

mcnt  by  a  mere  desire  to  aggrandize  his  fiimily.     He  felt  the 

importance  of  his  brother^s  assistance  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  the  colony,  but  that  this  co-operation  would  be  in- 
efficient unless  it  bore  the  stamp  of  high  official  authority. 
In  fact,  during  the  few  montlis  that  he  had  been  absent,  the 
w^hole  island  had  become  a  scene  of  discord  and  violence  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect,  or  rather  the  flagrant  violation,  of 
those  rules  which  he  had  prescribed  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  tranquillity.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  recent  affairs  of  the 
colony  is  here  necessary  to  explain  their  present  confusion. 
It  will  exhibit  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Columbus 

wiB  doomed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  evil  seed  sown  by  his 

adversaries. 

•  Lts  Guas  EQst.  Ind.,  lib.  L,  cap.  lOL 
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CHAPTER  II. 

mBOOHDUar  of  don  PSDEO  MABOABITX,  AHD  HU  DXPAXTUSK 

FBOM  THE  ISLAHD. 

[UW.] 

TT  will  be  reoollectedy  that  before  departing  on  his  voy^t^ 
-'-  Columbus  had  given  the  command  of  the  army  to  J3<» 
Pedro  Margarite,  with  orders  to  make  a  military  tour  of  ^ 
island,  awing  the  natives  by  a  display  of  military  foroe,  ^^ 
conciliating  their  good-will  by  equitable  and  amicable  treat- 
ment. « 

The  island  was  at  this  time  divided  into  five  domains, 
each  governed  by  a  cacique,  of  absolute  and  hereditary 
power,  to  whom  a  great  number  of  inferior  caciques  yielded 
tributary  allegiance.     The  first  or  most  important  domain 
comprised  the  middle  part  of  the  royal  V^a.     It  was  a  ridi, 
lovely  country,  partly  cultivated  afler  the  imperfect  manner 
of  the  natives,  partly  covered  with  noble  forests,  studded 
with  Indian  towns,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  many  of 
which,  rolling  down  from   the  mountains  of  Cibao,  on  its 
southern  frontier,  had  gold-dust  mingled  with  their  sands. 
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The  name  of  tJie  cacique  was  Guarionex,  whose  ancestors  had 
long  ruled  over  the  province. 

The  second,  called  Marien,  was  under  the  sway  of  Guaca- 
Dagari,  on  whose  coast  Ck)lumbus  had  been  wrecked  in  his 
6nt  voyage.  It  was  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  extending 
along  the  northern  coast  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Island,  to  the  great  river  Yagui,  afterwards 
called  Monte  Christi,  and  including  the  northern  part  of  the 
royal  Vega,  since  called  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois,  now  Cap^ 
Haytien. 

The  third  bore  the  name  of  Maguana.  It  extended  along 
the  southern  coast  fVom  the  river  Ozema  to  the  lakes,  and 
oomprised  the  chief  part  of  the  centre  of  the  island  lying  along 
the  southern  &ce  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  the  mineral  dis 
trict  of  Hayti.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carib  ca- 
cique Caonabo,  the  most  fierce  and  puissant  of  the  savage 
chidbuns,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  white  men. 

The  fourth  took  ita  name  from  Xaragua,  a  large  lake,  and 
iras  the  most  populous  and  extensive  of  all.  It  comprised 
the  whole  western  coast,  including  the  long  promontory  of 
Cape  Tiburon,  and  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were  finely 
formed,  had  a  noble  air,  a  more  agreeable  elocution,  and  more 
soft  and  graceful  manners  than  the  natives  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  island.  The  sovereign  was  named  Behechio ;  his  sister, 
Anacaona,  celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  her  beauty, 
was  the  fitvorite  wife  of  the  neighboring  cacique  Caonabo. 

The  fifth  domain  was  Higuey,  and  occupied  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Bay  of  Samana^  and  part  of  the  river  Yuna^  and  on  the  west 
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by  the  Oiema.  The  inhabitants  were  the  moat  actiTe  and 
warlike  people  of  the  island,  having  learnt  the  nae  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  from  the  Caribe,  who  made  frequent  deaoenta  upon 
their  coasts ;  they  were  said  also  to  make  oae  of  poisoned 

weapons.    Their  braYory,  however,  was  but  comparatirey  and 

•  

was  found  eventually  of  little  avail  against  the  terror  of  Eu- 
ropean arms.  They  were  governed  by  a  cacique  named 
Cotubanama.* 

Such  were  the  five  territorial  divisions  of  the  island  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  The  amount  of  its  population  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained ;  some  have  stated  it  at  a  million  ot 
souls,  though  this  is  considered  an  exaggeration.  It  most^ 
however,  have  been  very  numerous,  and  sufficient,  in  case  ot 
any  general  hostility,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  handful  ot 
Europeans.  Columbus  trusted  for  safety  partly  to  the  awe 
inspired  by  the  weapons  and  horses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
idea  of  their  superhuman  nature,  but  chiefly  to  the  measures 
he  had  taken  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Indians  by 
gentle  and  beneficent  treatment. 

Margarite  set  forth  on  his  expedition  with  .the  greater 
part  of  the  forces,  leaving  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  conunand  of 
the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas.    Instead,  however,  of  commendng 
by  exploring  the  rough  mountains  of  Cibao,  as  he  had  been 
commanded,  ho  descended  into  the  fertile  region  of  the  Vega. 
Here  he  lingered  among  the  populous  and  hospitable  Indian 
villages,  forgetful  of  the  object  of  his  command,  and  of  the 
instructions  left  him  by  the  admiral.     A  conmiander  who 
lapses  from  duty  himself,  is  little  calculated  to  enforce  disci- 
pline.   The  sensual  indulgences  of  Margarite  were  imitated 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  I.  p.  6a. 
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by  his  followers,  and  his  army  soon  became  little  better  than 
a  crew  of  riotous  marauders.  The  Indians,  for  a  time,  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions  with  their  wonted  hospitality,  but 
the  scanty  stores  of  those  abstemious  yet  improvident  people 
were  soon  exhausted  by  the  Spaniards ;  one  of  whom  they 
declared  would  consume  more  in  a  day  than  would  support 
an  Indian  for  a  month*  If  provisions  were  withheld,  or 
scantily  furnished,  they  were  taken  with  violence ;  nor  was 
any  compensation  given  to  the  natives,  nor  means  taken  to 
soothe  their  irritation.  The  ai'idity  for  gold  also  led  to  a 
tfaooaand  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  but  above  all  the 
Spaniards  outraged  the  dearest  feelings  of  the  natives,  by 
their  licentious  conduct  with  respect  <o  the  women.  In  fact, 
instead  of  guests,  they  soon  assumed  the  tone  of  imperious 
masters;  instead  of  enlightened  benefactors,  they  became 
sordid  and  sensual  oppressors. 

Tidings  of  these  excesses,  and  of  the  disgust  and  impa- 
tience they  were  awakening  among  the  natives,  soon  reached 
Don  Diego  Columbus.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  council, 
he  wrote  to  Margarite  reprehending  his  conduct,  and  request- 
ing him  to  proceed  on  the  military  tour,  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  admiral.  The  pride  of  Margarite  took  fire  at 
tins  reproof;  he  considered,  or  rather  pretended  to  consider 
himself  independent  in  his  command,  and  above  all  responsi- 
bility to  the  council  for  his  conduct.  Being  of  an  ancient 
fiunily,  also,  and  a  &vorite  of  the  king,  he  affected  to  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  newly-coined  nobility  of  Diego 
Columbus.  His  letters,  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent and  council,  were  couched  in  a  tone  either  of  haughty 
contumely  or  of  military  defiance.    He  continued  with  his 


^^^ 
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followers  quartered  in  the  Vegn,  persisting  m  a  o 

rages  and  oppressions  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of 

He  was  supported  in  liis  arrogant  defiance  of 

1 

the  cavaliers  and  adventurers  of  noble  birth  wht 

colony  and  who   had    been   deeply   wounded  ii 

^^^M 

1 

1 

punctilio  so  jiiilousiy  guarded  by  a  Spaniard, 
not  forget  nor  forgive  the  stem  equity  exercisec 

privations  and  share  the  labors  of  the  vulgar, 
oould  they  brook  the  authority  of  hia  brother  Dit 
of  his  liigh   personal  claims  to  distinetion.     T 
therefore,  a  kind  of  aristocratical  faction  in  the  co 
ing  to  consider  Columbus  and  his  family  us  men 
and  upstart  foreigners,  building  up  their  own  for 
eipense  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  eommu: 
d^adation  of  Spanish  hidalgos  and  cavaliers. 

In  addition  to  these  partisans,  Mai^aritc  had 
ally  iu  his  fellow-countryman,  Friar  Boyle,  the 
religious  fraternity,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
apostoliKil  vicar  of  the  New  World.     It  is  not  c. 
tain  the  original  cause  of  the  hostility  of  this  1 
the  admiral,  who  was  never  wanting  in  respect  t 
Various  altercations,  however,  liad  taken  place  bt 
Some  say  that  the  friar  interfered  in  respect  ) 

^M                         measures  deemed  necessary  by  the  admiral  for 

^M                         of  the  colony;  others  that  he  resented  the  fancl 

H                          offered  to  himself  and  his  household,  in  putting  1 

H                          same  short  allowance  with  the  common  people. 

^^^^^H    ^^tf^^^  ti'nv.'v.T,  to  have  been  generally  disapputnted  ai 

m          ^mrith  the  sphere  of  action  afforded  by  the  colony, 
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looked  back  with  regret  to  the  Old  World.  He  had  none  of 
that  enthusiastic  zeal  and  persevering  self-devotion,  which  in- 
duced so  many  of  the  Spaiibh  missionaries  to  brave  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  New  World,  in  the  hope  of 
oonyerting  its  pagan  inhabitants. 

Encouraged  and  fortified  by  such  powerful  partisans,  Mar- 
garite  really  began  to  consider  himself  above  the  temporary 
authorities  of  the  island.  Whenever  he  came  to  Isabella,  he 
took  no  notice  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any  respect 
to  the  council,  but  acted  as  if  ho  had  paramount  command. 
He  formed  a  cabal  of  most  of  those  who  were  disaffected  to 
Columbus,  and  discontented  with  their  abode  in  the  colony. 
Among  these  the  leading  a^tator  was  Friar  Boyle.  It  was 
concerted  among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  s^ips  which 
had  brought  out  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  to  return 
in  them  to  Spain.  Both  Mai^arite  and  Boyle  possessed  the 
&vor  of  the  king,  and  they  deemed  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  justify  tlieir  abandonment  of  their  military  and  religious 
commands  by  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  hurrying 
home  to  represent  the  disastrous  state  of  the  country,  through 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  its  rulers.  Some  have  ascribed 
the  abrupt  departure  of  Margarite  to  his  fear  of  a  severe  mil- 
itary investigation  of  his  conduct  on  the  return  of  the  ad- 
miral ;  others  to  his  having,  in  the  course  of  his  licentioua 
amours,  contracted  a  malady  at  that  time  new  and  unknown, 
and  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  and  hoped  to  cure  by 
medical  assistance  in  Spain.  Whatever  may  ha>'e  boon  the 
cause,  his  measures  were  taken  with  great  precipitancy,  with- 
out any  consultation  of  the  proper  authorities,  or  any  regard 
to  the  consequences  of  his  departure.    Accompanied  by  a  band 
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of  malcontents,  ho  and  Friar  Boyle  took  powewion  of  aom 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  set  sail  for  Spain ;  the  first  genen 
and  apostle  of  the  New  World  thus  setting  the  flagrant  tn 
ample  of  onaathoriied  abandonment  of  their  posts. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lOUBLES  WITH  THE  NATIVEa— ALONZO  DE  OJEDA  BESIEGED 

BT  OAONABO. 

[UW.] 

HE  departure  of  Pedro  Margarite  left  the  army  without 
a  head,  and  put  an  end  to  what  little  restraint  or  disci- 
le  remained.  There  is  no  rabble  so  licentious  as  soldiery 
to  their  own  direction  in  a  defenceless  country.  They 
r  roved  about  in  bands,  or  singly,  according  to  their  ca- 
«,  scattering  themselves  among  the  Indian  villages,  and 
ilging  in  all  kinds  of  excesses,  either  as  prompted  by 
rice  or  sensuality.  The  natives,  indignant  at  having  their 
pitality  thus  requited,  refused  any  longer  to  furnish  them 
1  food.  In  a  little  while  the  Spaniards  began  to  expe- 
oe  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  seized  upon  provisions 
trever  they  could  be  found,  accompanying  these  seizures 
1  acts  of  wanton  violence.  At  length,  by  a  series  of  fla- 
it  outrages,  the  gentle  and  pacific  nature  of  this  people 
roused  to  resentment,  and  from  confiding  and  hospitable 
\Mf  they  were  converted  into  vindictive  enemies.    All  the 
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precautions  enjoined  by  Columbus  having  been  neglected,  the 
evils  he  had  apprehended  came  to  pass,  lliough  the  Tn<^imi«, 
naturally  timid,  dared  not  contend  with  the  Spaniards  while 
they  kept  up  any  combined  and  disciplined  foroe,  yet  they 
took  sanguinary  vengeance  on  them  whenever  they  met  with 
small  parties  or  scattered  individuals,  roving  about  in  quest 
of  food.  Encouraged  by  these  petty  triumphs,  and  the  im- 
punity which  seemed  to  attend  them,  their  hostilities  grew 
more  and  more  alarming.  Guatiguana,  cacique  of  a  large 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  in  the  dominions  of 
Guarionex,  sovereign  of  the  Vega,  put  to  death  ten  Spaniards, 
who  had  quartered  themselves  in  his  town,  and  outraged  the 
inhabitants  by  their  licentiousness.  He  followed  up  this 
massacre  by  setting  fire  to  a  house  in  which  forty-six  Span- 
iards were  lodged.*  Flushed  by  this  success,  he  threatened 
to  attack  a  small  fortress  called  Magdalena,  which  had  re- 
cently been  built  in  his  neighborhood  in  the  Vega ;  so  that 
the  commander,  Luis  de  Arriaga.  having  but  a  feeble  garrison, 
was  obliged  to  remain  shut  up  within  its  walls  until  relief 
should  arrive  from  Isabella. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Spaniards,  however, 
was  Caonabo,  the  Carib  cacique  of  Maguana.  With  natural 
talents  £6r  war,  and  intelligence  superior  to  the  ordinary 
range  of  savage  intellect,  he  had  a  proud  and  daring  spirit  to 
urge  him  on,  three  valiant  brothers  to  assist  him,  and  a  nu- 
merous tribe  at  his  command.f  He  had  always  felt  jealous 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men  into  the  island ;  but  par- 
ticularly exasperated  by  the  establishment  of  the  fortress  of 
St.  Thomas,  erected  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions.     Aa 

*  Hcrrcra,  ITift.  Tnd.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  ctp.  16.         f  Ibid. 
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long  as  the  army  lay  within  call  in  the  Vega,  he  was  deterred 
from  any  attack ;  but  when,  on  the  departure  of  Margarite, 
it  became  dismembered  and  dispersed,  the  time  for  striking 
a  signal  blow  seemed  arrived.  The  fortress  remained  isolated, 
with  a  garrison  of  only  fifty  men.  By  a  sudden  and  secret 
movement,  he  might  overwhelm  it  with  his  forces,  and  repeat 
the  horrors  which  h^  had  wreaked  upon  La  Navidad. 

Hie  wily  cacique,  however,  had  a  different  kind  of  enemy 
to  deal  with  in  the  commander  of  St.  Thomas.  Alonzo  de 
Pjeda  had  been  schooled  in  Moorish  warfare.  He  was 
Tersed  in  all  kinds  of  feints,  stratagems,  lurking  ambuscades, 
and  wild  assaulU>.  No  man  was  more  fitted,  therefore,  to 
cope  with  Indian  warriors.  He  had  a  headlong  courage, 
arising  partly  from  the  natural  heat  and  violence  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and,  in  a  great  measure,  from  religious  superstition. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  wars  with  Moors  and  Indians,  in 
public  battles  and  private  combats,  in  fights,  feuds,  and  en- 
counters of  all  kinds,  to  which  he  had  been  prompted  by  a 
rash  and  fiery  spirit,  and  a  love  of  adventure ;  yet  ho  had 
never  been  wounded,  nor  lost  a  drop  of  blood.  He  began  to 
doubt  whether  any  weapon  had  power  to  harm  him,  and  to 
consider  himself  under  the  special  protection  of  the  holy  Vir- 
gin. As  a  kind  of  religious  talisman,  he  hod  a  small  Flemish 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  given  him  by  his  patron,  Fonseca, 
Inshop  of  Badajoz.  This  he  constantly  carried  with  him,  in 
dty,  camp,  or  field,  making  it  the  object  of  his  frequent  or- 
isons and  invocations.  In  garrison  or  encampment,  it  was 
suspended  in  his  chamber  or  his  tent ;  in  his  rough  cxpedi- 
tiona  in  the  wilderness,  he  carried  it  in  his  knapsack,  and 
whenever  leisure  permitted,  would  take  it  out,  fix  it  against 
Vol.  n.--2 
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B  tree,  md  address  his  pravers  to  this  militarj  patrooess.* 
In  a  word,  he  swore  hy  the  Virgin,  he  invoked  the  Virgin 
whether  in  brawl  or  battle,  and  under  the  fiiTor  of  the  Virgin 
he  was  ready  for  any  enterprise  or  adyenturc.  Such  was 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda ;  bigoted  in  his  devotion,  reckless  in  his  life, 
fearless  in  his  spirit,  like  many  of  the  roving  Spanish  cavalioTi 
of  those  days.  Thou^  small  in  size,  he  was  a  prodigy  of 
strength  and  prowess ;  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  early  dis- 
ooveries  relate  marvels  of  his  valor  and  exploits. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  fortress,  Caonabo  assembled  ten 
thousand  warriors,  armed  with  war  dubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire ;  and  making  his  way  secretly 
through  the  forests,  came  suddenly  in  the  neighborhood,  ex- 
pecting to  surprise  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  careless  security. 
IIo  found  Ojcda's  forces,  however,  drawn  up  warily  within 
his  tower,  which,  being  built  upon  an  almost  insulated  height, 
with  a  river  nearly  surrounding  it,  and  the  remaining  space 
traversed  by  a  deep  ditch,  set  at  defiance  an  attack  by  naked 
warriors. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt,  Caonabo  now  hoped  to  reduce  it  by 
fiimine.  For  this  purpose,  he  distributed  his  warriors  through 
the  adjacent  forests ;  and  waylaid  every  pass,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept any  supplies  brought  by  the  natives,  and  to  cut  off  any 
foraging  party  from  the  fortress.  This  si^e,  or  investment, 
lasted  for  thirty  days,f  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  dis- 
tress. There  is  a  traditional  anecdote,  which  Oviedo  relates 
of  Pedro  Margarite,  the  former  commander  of  this  fortress, 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L  lib.  viiL  cap.  4.  Pizsrro  yaroneee 
Dlustres,  cap.  8. 

t  P.  Martyr,  decad.  1.  lib.  iv. 
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but  which  may  with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to  Alonzo 

de  Ojedai  as  having  occurred  during  this  siege.    At  a  time 

when  the  garrison  was  sore  pressed  by  fitmine,  an  Indian 

gained  access  to  the  fort^  bringing  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons 

for  the  table  <^  the  commander.    The  latter  was  in  an  apart* 

3nent  of  the  tower  surrounded  by  several  of  his  officers.    See- 

Bng  them  regard  the  birds  with  the  wistful  eyes  of  famishing 

JEnen,  ''It  is  a  pity,**  said  he,  '*  that  here  is  not  enough  to  give 

all  a  meal ;  I  cannot  consent  to  feast  while  the  rest  of  you 

•re  starving :  ^  so  saying,  he  turned  loose  the  pigeons  from  a 

window  of  the  tower. 

During  the  siege,  Ojeda  displayed  the  greatest  activity  of 

spirit  and  O^rtility  of  resource.     He  baffled  all  the  arts  of  the 

^3ttrlb  chieftain,  concerting  stratagems  of  various  kinds  to  re- 

'*^x^«  the  garrison  and  annoy  the  foe.     He  sallied  forth  when- 

the  enemy  appeared  in  any  force,  leading  the  van  with 

headlong  valor  for  which  he  was  noted ;  making  great 

^l^^x^hter  with  his  single  arm,  and,  as  usual,  escaping  unhurt 

amidst  showers  of  darts  and  arrows. 

C!laonabo  saw  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  slain.     His 

were  diminishing,  for  the  Indians,  unused  to  any  pro- 

^^"B^s^ed  operations  of  war,  grew  weary  of  this  siege,  and  re- 

*»^fticd  daily  in  numbers  to  their  homes.     He  gave  up  all 

^f^lier  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  fortress,  and  retired,  filled 

^tH  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  achievements  of  Ojeda.* 

The  restless  chieftain  was  not  discouraged  by  the  failure 

^  this  enterprise,  but  meditated  schemes  of  a  bolder  and 

^<*re  extensive  nature.     Prowling  in  secret  in  the  vicinity 

of  Isabella,  he    noted    the  enfeoblcd  state  of  the    settle- 

*  Ofiedo,  Cronica  de  Us  Indiaa,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
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ment,*  Manj  of  the  inhabiunts  were  sufiering  under  rarious 
oudadies,  and  moet  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
distributed  about  the  country.  He  now  concetTed  the  project 
of  a  general  league  among  the  caciqoesy  to  surprise  and  over- 
whelm the  settlement,  and  massacre  the  Spaniards  wherever 
they  could  be  ibund«  Hiis  handful  of  intruders  once  exter- 
minated, he  trusted  the  island  would  be  delivered  frpm  all 
further  molestation  of  the  kind ;  little  dreaming  of  the  hope- 
loss  nature  of  the  contest,  and  that  where  the  civilized  man 
once  plants  his  foot,  the  power  of  the  savage  is  gone  for  ever. 
Reports  of  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  had 
spread  throughout  the  island,  and  inspired  hatred  and  hostility 
even  among  tribes  who  had  never  beheld  them,  nor  suffered 
from  their  misdeeds.  Caonabo  foimd  three  of  the  sovereign 
caciques  inclined  to  co-operate  with  him,  though  Impressed 
with  deep  awe  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  their  terrific  arms  and  animals.  The  league,  however, 
met  with  unexpected  opposition  in  the  fiflh  cacique,  Guacan- 
agari,  the  sovereign  of  Marien.  His  conduct  in  this  time  of 
danger  completely  manifested  the  injustice  of  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  entertained  of  him  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
refused  to  join  the  other  caciques  with  his  forces,  or  to  violate 
those  laws  of  hospitality  by  which  he  had  considered  himself 
bound  to  protect  and  aid  the  white  men,  ever  since  they  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast  He  remained  quietly  in  his 
dominions,  entertaining  at  his  own  expense  a  hundred  of  the 
suffering  soldiery,  and  supplying  all  their  wants  with  his  ac- 
customed generosity.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  odium 
and  hostility  of  his  fellow  caciques,  particularly  of  the  fierce 

*  ffitt  del  Ahnirante,  cap.  60. 
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Cuiby  CioiiabOy  and  his  brother-in-law,  Behediio.  They  made 
imiptions  into  his  territories,  and  inflicted  on  him  various 
injuries  and  indignities.  Behechio  killed  one  of  his  wives, 
and  Gaonabo  carried  another  away  captive.*  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  shake  the  devotion  of  Guacanagari  to  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  as  his  dominions  lay  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
settlement,  and  those  of  some  of  the  other  caciques  were  very 
remote,  the  want  of  his  co-operation  impeded  for  some  time 
the  hostile  designs  of  his  confederates.! 

Such  was  the  critical  state  to  which  the  aflairs  of  the 
colony  had  been  reduced,  and  such  the  bitter  hostility  engen- 
dered among  the  people  of  the  bland,  during  the  absence  of 
Columbus,  and  merely  in  consequence  of  violating  all  his  reg- 
ulations.    Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle  had  hastened  to  Spain 
to  make  fidse  representations  of  the  miseries  of  the  island. 
Had  they  remained  fiiithfully  at  their  posts,  and  discharged 
sealously  the  trust  confided  to  them,  those  miseries  might 
hjiYe  been  easily  remedied,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 

*  Wat  del  AhDinnte,  cap.  60. 

t  Herrerm,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L  lib.  iL  cap.  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MEA8UBE8  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  RESTORE  THE  QUIET  OF  THE  SLASIX 
^EXPEDITION  OF  OJEDA  TO  8URPRI8B  CAONASa 


[1494.] 

TMMEDIATELY  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  Cuba, 
-^  "while  he  was  yet  confined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition,  he 
was  gratified  by  a  voluntary  visit  from  Guacanagari,  who 
manifested  the  greatest  concern  at  his  illness,  for  he  appears 
to  have  always  entertained  an  affectionate  reverence  for  the 
admiral.  lie  again  spoke  with  tears  of  the  massacre  of  Fort 
Nativity,  dwelling  on  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  defence 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  now  informed  Columbus  of  the  secret 
league  forming  among  the  caciques ;  of  his  opposition  to  it, 
and  the  consequent  persecution  he  had  suffered ;  of  the  murder 
of  one  of  his  wives,  and  the  capture  of  another.  He  ui^ed 
the  admiral  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  designs  of  Caonabo, 
and  offered  to  lead  his  subjects  to  the  field,  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  out  of  friendship  for  them,  as 
in  revenge  of  his  own  injuries.* 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  I  Ub.  i!.  cap.  IS. 
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Columbus  had  always  retained  a  deep  sense  of  the  ancient 

« 

kindness  of  Guacanagari,  and  was  rejoiced  to  have  all  suspicion 
of  his  good  &ith  thus  efiectually  dispelled.  Their  former 
amicable  intercourse  was  renewed,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
man  whom  (ruacanagari  had  once  relieved  and  succored  as  a 
shipwrecked  stranger,  had  suddenly  become  the  arbiter  of  the 
fiite  of  himself  and  all  his  countrymen. 

The  manner  in  which  this  peaceful  island  had  been  exaspe- 
rated and  embroiled  by  the  licaitious  conduct  of  the  Europeans, 
was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Columbus.  He  saw  all  his 
plans  of  deriving  an  immediate  revenue  to  the  sovereigns  com- 
pletely impeded.  To  restore  the  island  to  tranquillity  re- 
quired skilful  management.  His  forces  were  but  small,  and  the 
awe  in  which  the  natives  had  stood  of  the  white  men,  as  super- 
natural beings,  had  been  in  some  degi^  dispelled.  He  was 
too  ill  to  take  a  personal  share  in  any  warlike  enterprise :  his 
brother  Diego  was  not  a  military  character,  and  Bartholomew 
yrsa  yet  a  stranger  among  the  Spaniards,  and  regarded  by 
the  leading  men  with  jealousy.  Still  Columbus  considered  the 
threatened  combination  of  the  caciques  as  but  imperfectly 
formed ;  he  trusted  to  their  want  of  skill  and  experience. in 
warfare,  and  conceived  that  by  prompt  measures,  by  procecd- 
hig  in  detail,  punishing  some,  conciliating  others,  and  uniting 
force,  gentleness,  and  stratagem,  he  might  succeed  in  dispell- 
ing the  threatened  storm. 

His  first  care  was  to  send  a  body  of  armed  men  to  the 
rdief  of  Fort  Magdalena,  menaced  with  destruction  by  Gua- 
tiguana,  the  cacique  of  the  Grand  River,  who  had  massacred 
the  Spaniards  quartered  in  his  town.  Having  relieved  the 
fortress,  the  troops  overran  the  territory  of  Guatiguana,  kiUing 
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many  of  his  warriors,  and  carrying  others  off  captives :  the 
chiefbun  himself  made  his  escape.*  He  was  ^tributary  to 
Guarionex,  sovereign  cacique  of  the  Royal  Vega.  As  this 
Indian  prince  reigned  over  a  great  and  populous  extent  of 
country,  his  friendship  was  highly  important  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  while  there  was  imminent  risk  of  his  hostility, 
from  the  unbridltHl  excesses  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been 
quartered  in  his  dominions.  Columbus  sent  for  him,  there- 
fore, and  explained  to  him  that  these  excesses  had  been  in 
violation  of  his  orders,  and  contrary  to  his  good  intentiona 
towards  the  natives,  whom  it  was  his  wish  in  every  way  to 
please  and  benefit.  He  explained,  likewise,  that  the  expedi- 
tion against  Guatiguana  was  an  act  of  mere  individual  punish- 
ment, not  of  hosvility  against  the  territories  of  Guarionex. 
The  cacique  was  of  a  quiet  and  placable  disposition,  and  what- 
ever anger  he  might  have  felt  was  easily  soothed.  To  link 
him  in  some  degree  to  the  Spanish  interest,  Columbus  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Indian 
interpreter,  Diego  Colon.f  As  a  stronger  precaution  against 
any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  cacique,  and  to  insure  tran- 
quillity in  the  important  region  of  the  Vega,  he  ordered  a 
fortress  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  his  territories,  which  he 
named  Fort  Conception.  The  easy  cacique  agreed  without 
hesitation  to  a  measure  fraught  with  ruin  to  himself,  and  future 
slavery  to  his  subjects. 

*  Herrera,  deoid.  i.  lib.  it  cap.  16. 

f  P.  Martyrf  decad.  L  lib.  It.  Gio.  Battista  Spotorno,  in  his  Memoir 
of  Columbus,  has  been  led  into  an  error  bj  the  name  of  thia  Indian,  and 
observes  thai  Columbus  had  a  brother  named  Diego,  of  whom  he  seemed 
to  be  ash: /Med,  and  whom  he  married  to  the  daughter  .of  an  Indian 
chief. 
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The  most  formidable  enemy  remained  to  bo  disposed  of, — 
Caonaba     Hb  territories  lay  in  the  central  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  island,  rendered  difficult  of  access  by  rugged 
rocksy  entangled  forests,  and  frequent  rivers.    To  make  war 
upon  this  subtle  and  ferocious  chieftain,  in  the  depths  of  his 
wild  woodland  territory,  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his 
mountains,  where,  at  every  step,  there  would  bo  danger  of 
ambush,  would  be  a  work  of  time,  peril,  and  uncertain  issue. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  settlements  would  never  be  secure  from 
his   secret  and  daring  enterprises,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  would  be  subject  to  frequent  interruption.     While  per- 
plexed on  this  subject,  Columbus  was  relieved  by  an  offer  of 
.Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  take  the  Carib  chieftain  by  stratagem, 
mod  deliver  him  alive  into  his  hands.    The  project  was  wild, 
liazardous,  and  romantic,  characteristic  of  Ojeda,  who   was 
fond  of  distinguishing  himself  by  extravagant  exploits  and 
ftats  of  desperate  bravery. 

Choosing  ten  bold  and  hardy  followers,  well  armed  and 
'Well  mounted,  and  invoking  the  protection  of  his  patroness 
the  Virgin,  whose  image  as  usual  he  bore  with  him  as  a  safe- 
^uardy  Ojeda  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  made  his  way  above 
sixty  leagues  into  the  wild  territories  of  Caonabo,  whom  he 
found  in  one  of  his  most  populous  towns,  the  same  now  called 
Maguana,  near  the  town  of  San  Juan.     Approaching  the 
cadque  with  great  deference  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  pro- 
fessed to  come  on  a  friendly  embassy  from  the  admiral,  who 
was  Guamiquina,  or  chief  of  the  Spaniards,  and  who  had  sent 
Um  an  invaluable  present. 

Caonabo  had  tried  Ojeda  in  battle ;  he  had  witnessed  his 
fiery  prowessj  and  had  conceived  a  warrior's  admiration  of 
Vol.  n-— 2» 
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him.  He  rcceiTed  him  with  a  degree  of  ddTiboos  oourtesy, 
if  such  a  phrase  maj  applj  to  the  aavage  state  and  mde 
hoepitalit  J  of  a  wild  warrior  of  the  ibreet.  The  free,  fearless 
dep^»rtraent,  the  groat  personal  strength,  and  the  snrprisii^ 
agility  and  adroitness  of  Ojeda  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  in 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  were  calculated  to  deli^^t  a 
savage,  and  ho  soon  became  a  great  fiivorite  with  Ouxiabo. 

Ojeda  now  usod  all  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  cadque 
to  repair  to  lobelia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with 
Columbus,  and  becoming  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  said  tliat  he  offered  him,  as  a  lure,  the  bell  of  the  chapel 
of  Isabella.  This  bell  was  the  wonder  of  the  island.  When 
the  Indians  heard  it  ringing  for  m&^s,  and  beheld  the  Spaniards 
hastening  toward  the  chapel,  they  imagined  that  it  talked,  and 
that  the  white  men  obeyed  it.  Rt^rding  with  superstition 
all  things  connected  with  the  Spaniards,  they  looked  upon  this 
bell  as  something  supernatural,  and  in  their  usual  phrase,  said 
it  had  come  from  *•  Turev,"  or  the  skies.  Caonabo  had  heard 
the  bell  at  a  distance,  in  his  prowlings  about  the  settlement, 
and  had  longed  to  see  it ;  but  when  it  was  proffered  to  him 
as  a  present  of  peace,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation.  He  agreed,  therefore,  to  set  out  for  Isabella ;  but 
when  the  time  came  to  depart,  Ojeda  beheld  with  surprise  a 
powerful  force  of  warriors  assembled  and  ready  to  march. 
He  asked  the  meaning  of  takhig  such  an  army  on  a  more 
friendly  visit ;  the  cacique  proudly  replied  that  it  did  not  befit 
a  great  prince,  like  himself,  to  go  forth  scantily  attended. 
Ojeda  was  little  satisfied  with  this  reply ;  he  knew  the  war- 
like character  of  Caonabo,  and  his  deep  subtlety ;  he  feared 
some  sinister  design ;  a  surprise  of  the  fortress  of  laabellai 
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or  an  attempt  upon  the  person  of  the  admiral.  He  knew  also 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  Columbus,  either  to  make  peace  with 
the  cacique,  or  to  get  possession  of  his  person  without  the  alter- 
native of  open  warfare.  lie  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
therefore,  which  has  an  air  of  fable  and  romance,  but  which  is 
recorded  by  all  the  contemporary  historians  with  trivial  varia< 
tions,  and  which,  Las  Casas  assures  us,  was  in  current  circu« 
lation  in  the  island  when  he  arrived  there,  about  six  years 
after  the  event  It  accords  too  with  the  adventurous  and  ex- 
travagant character  of  the  man,  and  with  the  wild  stratagems 
and  vaunting  exploits  incident  to  Indian  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  theur  march,  having  halted  near  the  Little 
Yaguiy  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Neyba,  Ojeda  one  day 
produced  a  set  of  manacles  of  polished  steel,  so  highly  bur- 
jiished  that  they  looked  like  silver.    These  he  assured  Caonabo 
■were  royal  ornaments  which  had  come  from  heaven,  or  the 
Turey  of  Biscay  ;*  that  they  were  worn  by  the  monarchs  of 
Castile  on  solemn  dances,  and  other  high  festivities,  and  were 
intended  as  presents  to  the  cadquo.     He  proposed  that  Cao- 
nabo should  go  to  the  river  and  bathe,  after  which  he  should 
l>e  decorated  with  these  ornaments,  mounted  on  the  horse  of 
Ojeda,  and  should  return  in  the  state  of  a  Spanish  monarch, 
to  astonish  his  subjects.    The  cacique  was  dazzled  with  the 
glitter  of  the  manacles,  and  flattered  with  the  idea  of  bestrid- 
ing one  of  those  tremendous  animals  so  dreaded  by  his  coun- 
trymen.    He  repaired  to  the  river,  and  having  bathed,  was 
lasisted  to  mount  behind  Ojeda,  and  the  shackles  were  adjusted. 
Ojeda  made  several  circuits  to  gain  space,  followed  by  his 

*  The  principal  iron  manufactories  of  Spain  are  establisbed  in  Biacay, 
where  the  ore  is  foond  in  abandance. 
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little  band  of  horsemen,  the  Indians  shrinking  badi  from  tho 
prancing  steeds.  At  length  he  made  a  wide  sweep  into  the 
forest,  until  the  trees  concealed  him  from  the  sight  of  the 
army.  His  followers  then  closed  around  him,  and  drawing 
their  swords,  threatened  Caonabo  with  instant  death  if  he 
made  the  least  noise  or  resistance.  Binding  him  with  cords 
to  Ojeda  to  prevent  his  falling  or  effecting  an  escape,  they  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  dashed  across  the  riVer,  and  made  off 
through  the  woods  with  their  prize.* 

They  had  now  fifly  or  sixty  leagues  of  wilderness  to 
traverse  on  their  way  homewards,  with  here  and  there  large 
Indian  towns.  They  had  borne  off  their  captive  far  beyond 
the  pursuit  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  utmost  vigilance  was 
requisite  to  prevent  his  escape  during  this  long  and  toilsome 
journey,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  hostilities  of  any  confed- 
erate cacique.  They  had  to  shun  the  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  therefore,  and  to  pass  through  the  Indian  towns  at 
full  gallop.  They  suffered  greatly  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
watchfulness ;  encountering  many  perils,  fording  and  swim- 
ming the  numerous  rivers  of  the  plains,  toiling  through  the 
deep  tangled  forests,  and  clambering  over  the  high  and  rocky 
mountains.  They  accomplished  all  in  safety,  and  Ojeda  en- 
tered Isabella  in  triumph  from  this  most  daring  and  character- 
istic enterprise,  with  his  wild  Indian  bound  behind. 

Columbus  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  great 

*  This  romantic  exploit  of  Ojeda  is  recorded  at  large  by  Las  Gasas ; 
bj  hid  copyist  Herrcra  (decad.  i.  lib.  iL  cap.  16);  by  Fernando  Pixarro, 
in  his  Vu  rones  Illustres  del  Kucto  Mundo  ;  and  by  Charlevoix  in  hia 
History  of  St.  Domingo.  Peter  Martyr  and  others  have  given  it  more 
concisely,  alluding  to  but  not  inserting  its  romantic  details. 
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satiafiu^oii  when  this  dangerous  foe  was  delivered  into  his 
hands.    The  haughty  Carib  met  him  with  a  lofly  and  unsub- 
dued air,  disdaining  to  conciliate  him  by  submission,  or  to 
deprecate  his  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  wliite  men  which  he 
had  shed.     He  never  bowed  his  spirit  to  captivity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  though  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
lie  dbplayed  that  boasting  defiance  which  is  a  part  of  Indian 
lieroiam,  and  which  the  savage  maintains  towards  his  torment- 
ors, even  amidst  the  agonies  of  the  faggot  and  the  stake.    He 
^vaunted  his  achievement  in  surprising  and  burning  the  fortress 
of  Nativity,  and  slaughtering  its  garrison,  and  declared  that 
lie  had  secretly  reconnoitred  Isabella,  with  an  intention  of 
"vrreaking  upon  it  the  same  desolation. 

Columbus,  though  struck  with  the  heroism  of  the  chieftain, 
considered  him  a  dangerous  enemy,  whom,  for  the  peace  of 
the  island,  it  was  advisable  to  send  to  Spain ;  in  the  meantime 
lie  ordered  that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  respect, 
and  lodged  him  in  &  part  of  his  own  dwelling,  where,  how- 
ever, he  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  chains.    This  precaution  must 
have  been  necessary,  from  the  insecurity  of  his  prison ;  for 
Las  Casas  observes,  that  the  admiral's  house  not  being  spa- 
<^ous,  nor  having  many  chambers,  the  passers  by  in  the  street 
could  see  the  captive  chieftain  from^^the  portal.* 

Caonabo  always  maintained  a  haughty  deportment  towards 
Cdumbus,  while  he  never  evinced  the  least  animosity  against 
Ojeda.  He  rather  admired  the  latter  as  a  consummate 
warrior,  for  having  pounced  upon  him,  and  borne  him  off  in 
this  hawk-like  manner,  from  the  very  midst  of  his  fighting- 
men. 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  102. 
2* 
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When  Columbus  entered  the  apartmeDt  wbere  Caonabo 
was  ooufiiied,  all  present  rose,  according  to  eustom,  and  paid 
him  reverence ;  the  cacique  alone  neither  moved  nor  took  any 
notice  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  Ojeda  entered,  though 
small  in  person  and  without  external  state,  Cacnuibo  rose  and 
saluted  him  with  profound  respect.  On  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this,  Columbus  being  Guamiquina,  or  great  diief 
over  all,  and  Ojeda  but  one  of  his  subjects,  the  proud  Garib 
replied,  that  the  admiral  had  never  dared  to  come  personally 
to  his  house  and  seize  him ;  it  was  only  through  the  valor  of 
Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner ;  to  Ojeda,  therefore,  he  owed 
reverence,  hot  to  the  a4miral.* 

The  captivity  of  Ca6nabo  was  deeply  felt  by  his  subjects, 
for  the  natives  of  this  island  seem  generally  to  have  been 
extremely  loyal,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  caciques.  One 
of  the  brothers  of  Caonabo,  a  warrior  of  great  courage  and 
address,  and  very  popular  among  the  Indians,  assembled  an 
army  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men,Bnd  led  them  secretly 
to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Thomas,  where  Ojeda  was  again 
in  command.  His  intention  was  to  surprise  a  number  of 
Spaniards,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  brother  in  exchange  for 
them.  Ojeda,  as  usual,  had  notice  of  the  design,  but  was  not 
to  be  again  shut  up  in  his  fortress.  Having  been  reinforced 
by  a  detachment  sent  by  the  Adelantado,  he  left  a  sufficient 
force  in  garrison,  and  with  the  remainder,  and  his  little  troop 
of  horse,  set  off  boldly  to  meet  the  savages.  The  brother  of 
Caonabo,  when  he  saw  the  Spaniards  approaching,  showed 
some  military  skill,  disposing  his  army  in  five  battalions. 
The  impetuous  attack  of  Ojeda,  however,  with  his  handful  of 

*  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.,  cap  I  OS 
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horsemen,  threw  the  Indian  warriors  into  sudden  panic.  At 
the  fnrioua  onset  of  these  steel-clad  beings,  wielding  their 
flaalung  weapons,  and  bestriding  what  appeared  to  be  ferocious 
beasts  of  prey,  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  took  to 
flight :  many  were  slain,  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
among  the  latter  was  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  righteous  yet  desperate  cause.* 


*  Oriedo,  Oronioa  de  los  Lidlaa,  lib.  ffi.  cap.  L     GharleToiz,  HliL 
8t  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  181. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ABBITAL  OF  ANTONIO  DE  T0BBE8  WITH  FOUR  8HIP8  FBOM  8PAIX 
—HIS  BETUBN  WITH  INDIAN  SLAVES. 


[1494.] 

rpHE  oolony  was  still  sufTering  greatly  from  want  of  pro- 
-^  visions ;  the  European  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
such  was  the  idleness  and  improvidence  of  the  colonists,  or 
the  confusion  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  natives ;  or  such  was  their  exclusive  eagerness  after 
the  precious  metals,  that  they  seem  to  have  neglected  the  true 
wealth  of  the  island,  its  quick  and  productive  soil,  and  to  have 
been  in  constant  danger  of  famine,  though  in  the  midst  of 
fertility. 

At  length  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  four  ships, 
commanded  by  Antonio  Torres,  which  brought  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions.  There  were  also  a  physician  and  an 
apothecary,  whose  aid  was  greatly  needed  in  the  sickly  state 
of  the  colony ;  but  above  all,  there  were  mechanics,  millers, 
^'*hermen,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen, — the  true  kind  of  popu- 
for  a  colony. 
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Torres  brought  letters  from  the  sovereigns,  (dated  August 

16y  1494,)  of  the  most  gratifying  kind,  expressing  the  highest 

satisfaction  at  the  accounts  sent  home  by  the  admiral,  and 

aduiowledging  that  every  thing  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries 

had  turned  out  as  he  had  predicted.    They  evinced  the  liveliest 

interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  a  desire  of  receiving 

•Grequont  intelligence  as  to  his  situation,  pn^posing  that  a 

caravel  should  sail  each  month  from  Isabella  and  Spain. 

Thej  informed  him  that  all  differences  with  Portugal  were 

amicably  adjusted,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  conventional 

agreement  with  that  power  relative  to  a  geographical  line, 

aeparating  their  newly-discovered  possessions ;  requesting  him 

to  respect  this  agreement  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries.     As 

io  adjusting  the  arrangement  with  Portugal,  and  in  drawing 

tlie  proposed  line,  it  was  important  to  have  the  best  advice, 

ie  sovereigns  requested  Columbus  to  return  and  be  present 

the  convention  ;  or,  in  case,  that  should  be  inconvenient,  to 

sxid  his  brother  Bartholomew,  or  any  other  person  whom  he 

sI^^Duld  consider  fully  competent,  furnished  with  such  maps, 

cb.arts,  and  designs,  as  might  be  of  service  in  the  negotiation.* 

lliere  was  another  letter,  addressed  generally  to  the  in- 

b&l3itant8  of  the  colony,  and  to  all  who  should  proceed  on 

"^o^rages  of  discovery,  commanding  them  to  obey  Columbus 

•^  implicitly  as  they  would  the  sovereigns  themselves,  under 

'p^n  of  their  high  displeasure,  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 

ti^tiavedies,  for  each  offence. 

Sudi  was  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  at  this 
moment  by  the  sovereigns  in  Columbus,  but  which  was  soon 
to  be  blighted  by  the  insidious  reports  of  worthless  men. 

4  *  Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  U.  cap.  17. 
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He  was  already  aware  of  the  complaints  and  misrepreaenta- 
tiona  which  had  been  sent  home  from  the  colon  j,  and  whidi 
would  be  enforced  by  Margarite  and  Friar  Boyle.  He  was 
aware  that  his  standing  in  Spain  was  of  that  micertain  kind 
which  a  stranger  always  possesses  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
country,  where  he  has  no  friends  nor  connections  to  soj^rt 
him,  and  where  even  his  very  merits  increase  the  eagerness 
of  envy  to  cast  him  down.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines,  and  to  explore  the  resources  of  the  island, 
had  been  impeded  by  the  misconduct  of  Margarite  and  the 
disorderly  life  of  the  Spaniards  in  general,  yet  he  apprehended 
that  the  very  evils  which  they  had  produced  would  be  alleged 
against  him,  and  the  want  of  profitable  returns  be  cited  to  dis- 
credit and  embarrass  his  ex]jeditions. 

To  counteract  any  misrepresentations  of  the  kind,  Colum- 
bus hastened  the  return  of  the  ships,  and  would  have  returned 
with  them,  not  merely  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  sov- 
ereigns in  being  present  at  the  settlement  of  the  geographical 
line,  but  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  enterprises  fix>m  the 
aspersions  of  his  enemies.  The  malady,  however,  which  con- 
fmed  him  to  his  bed  prevented  his  departure ;  and  his  brother 
Bartholomew  was  required  to  aid,  with  his  practical  good 
sense,  and  his  resolute  spirit,  in  regulating  the  disordered  afiairs 
of  the  island.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  send  home  his 
brother  Diego,  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  and  to 
take  care  of  his  interests  at  court.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  send  by  the  ships  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  He  remitted  by  them  all  the 
told  that  he  could  collect,  with  specimens  of  other  metals,  and 

various  fruits  and  valuable  plants,  which  he  had  collected 
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dther  in  Hispaniola  or  in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  In  his 
eagerness  to  produce  immediate  profit,  and  to  indemnify  the 
aovereigns  for  those  expenses  which  boro  hard  upon  the  royal 
treasury,  he  sent,  likewise,  above  five  hundred  Indian  prison- 
ers, who,  he  suggested,  might  bo  sold  as  slaves  at  Seville. 

It  is  piunful  to  find  the  brilliant  renown  of  Columbus  sullied 

by  so  foul  a  stain.    The  customs  of  the  times,  however,  must 

be  pleaded  in  his  apology.    The  precedent  had  been  given  long 

before,  by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  their  African 

disooveries,  wherein  the  traffic  in  slaves  had  formed  one  of  the 

{[reatest  sources  of  profit.     In  fact,  the  practice  liod  been  sane* 

tioned  by  the  church  itself,  and  the  most  learned  theologians 

Iiad  pronounced  all  barbarous  and  infidel  nations,  who  shut 

their  ears  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  fair  objects  of  war 

and  rapine,  of  captivity  and  slavery.     If  Columbus  needed 

any  practical  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  it  in  the 

conduct  of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  his  late  wars  with  the  Moors 

of  Granada,  in  which  ho  had  always  been  surrounded  by  a 

crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  and  had  professed  to  do  every 

thing  for  the  glory  and  advancement  of  the  faith.     In  this  holy 

war,  as  it  was  termed,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make 

inroads  into  the  Moorish  territories  and  carry  of(  cavalgadas^ 

not  merely  of  flocks  and  herds,  but  of  human  beings,  and 

those  not  warriors  taken  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  but 

quiet  villagers,  laboring  peasantry,  and  helpless  women  and 

children.     These  were  carried  to  the  mart  at  Seville,  or  to 

other  populous  towns,  and  sold  into  slavery.     The  capture  of 

Malaga  was  a  memorable  instance,  where,  as  a  punishment  for 

an  obstinate  and  brave  defence,  which  should  have  excited 

admiration  rather  than  revenge,  eleven  thousand  people  of 
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when  at  large,  was  produced  by  his  captivitj.  Goacanagari, 
the  cacique  of  Marien,  alone  remained  friendlj  to  the  Span- 
iards, giving  thern  timely  information  of  the  gathering  storm, 
and  offering  to  take  the  field  with  them  as  a  £uthful  ally. 

The  protracted  illness  of  G^lumbus,  the  scantiness  of  his 
military  force,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  colonists  in  gen- 
era],  reduced  by  sickness  and  scarcity  to  great  bodily  weak- 
ness, had  hitherto  induced  him  to  try  every  means  of  concilia- 
tion and  stratagem  to  avert  and  dissolve  the  confederacy.  He 
had  at  length  recovered  his  health,  and  his  followers  were  in 
some  degree  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  supplies  brought 
by  the  ships.  At  this  time,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
allied  caciques  were  actually  assembled  in  great  force  in  the 
Vega,  within  two  days'  march  of  Isabella,  with  an  intention 
of  making  a  general  assault  upon  the  settlement,  and  over- 
whelming it  by  numbers.  G)lumbus  resolved  to  take  the 
field  at  once,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  brought  to  his  own  door. 

The  whole  sound  and  effective  force  that  he  could  muster, 
in  the  present  infirm  state  of  the  colony,  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  infantry  and  twenty  horse.  They  were  armed  with 
cross-bows,  swords,  lances,  and  espingardas,  or  heavy  arque- 
buses, which  in  those  days  were  used  with  rests,  and  some- 
times mounted  on  wheels.  With  these  formidable  weapons, 
a  handful  of  European  warriors,  cased  in  steel  and  covered 
with  bucklers,  were  able  to  cope  with  thousands  of  naked 
savages.  They  had  aid  of  another  kind,  however,  consisting 
of  twenty  bloodhounds,  animals  scarcely  less  terrible  to  the 
Indians  than  the  horses,  and  infinitely  more  fataL    They  were 

rldss  and  ferocious ;  nothing  daunted  them,  nor  when  thej 
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had  once  seized  upon  their  prey,  oould  any  thing  compel  them 
to  relinquish  tlieir  hold.  The  naked  bodies  of  the  Indians 
offered  no  defence  against  their  attacks.  They  sprang  on 
them,  dragged  them  to  the  earth,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  admiral  was  accompanied  in  the  expedition  by  his. 

brother  Bartholomew,  whose  counsel  and  aid  he  sought  on  all 

occasions,  and  who  had  not  merely  great  personal  force  and 

undaunted  courage,  but  also  a  decidedly  military  turn  of  mind. 

Gqacanagari  also  brought  his  people  into  the  field :  neither  he 

Aor  Ins  subjects,  however,  were  of  a  warlike  character,  nor 

calculated  to  render  much  assistance.     The  chief  advantage 

of  his  co-operation  was,  that  it  completely  severed  him  from 

the  other  caciques,  and  insured  the  dependence  of  himself  and 

Ua  subjects  upon  the  Spaniards.     In  the  present  infimt  state 

of  the  colony  its  chief  security  depended  upon  jealousies  and 

^iisaensions  sown  among  the  native  powers  of  the  island. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1495,  G)lumbus  issued  forth  from 

''^l^ella  with  his  little  army,  and  advanced  by  marches  of  ten 

'^^^ues  a  day  in  quest  of  the  enemy.     He  ascended  again  to 

^^  mountain-pass  of  the  Cavaliers,  whence  he  had  first  looked 

*^'^*Ti  upon  the  Vega.     With  what  different  feelings  did  he' 

'^'^V'  contemplate  it.    The  vile  passions  of  the  white  men  had 

^^^*^^9dj  converted  this  smiling,  beautiful,  and  once  peaceful 

^^   hospitable  region,  into  a  land  of  wrath  and  hostility. 

Wherever  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  town  rose  from  among  the 

^^'^^^  it  marked  a  horde  of  exasperated  enemies,  and  the  deep 

^^  forests  below  him  swarmed  with  lurking  warriors.     In  the 

picture  which  his  imagination  had  drawn  of  the  peaceful  and 

looffensive  nature  of  this  people,  he  had  flattered  himself  with 

^  idea  of  ruling  over  them  as  a  patron  and  benefactor,  but 
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Having  ascertained  the  great  force  of  the  enemyi  Don  Bar- 
tholomew advised  that  their  little  army  should  be  divided 
into  detachments,  and  should  attack  the  Indians  at  the  same 
moment  from  several  quarters :  this  plan  was  adopted.    The 
infimtry,  separating  into  dificrent  bodies,  advanced  suddenly 
from  various  directions  with  great  din  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  a  destructive  discharge  of  fire-arms  from  the  covert  of  the 
trees.    The  Indians  were  thrown  into  complete  confusion. 
An  army  seemed  pressing  upon  them  from  every  quarter, 
their  fellow-warriors  to  be  laid  low  with  thunder  and  lightning 
from  the  forests.     While  driven  together  and  confounded  by 
these  attacks,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  chaTged  their  main  body  im« 
petuously  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  cutting  his  way  with  lance 
and  sabre.    The  horses  bore  down  the  terrified  Indians,  while 
their  riders  dealt  their  blows  on  all  sides  unopposed.    The 
Uoodhounds  at  the  same  time  rushed  upon  the  naked  savages, 
seizing  them  by  the  throat,  dragging  them  to  the  earth,  and 
tearing  out  their  bowels.    The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  large 
and  fierce  quadrupeds,  of  any  kind,  were  struck  with  horror 
when  assailed  by  these  ferocious  animals.    They  thought  the 
horses  equally  fierce  and  devouring.    The  contest,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  was  of  short  duration. 

Hie  Indians  fled  in  every  direction,  with  yells  and  howl- 
iogs ;  some  clambered  to  the  top  of  rocks  and  precipices ; 
whence  they  made  piteous  supplications,  and  offers  of  complete 
submission ;  many  were  killed,  many  made  prisoners,  and  the 
confederacy  was,  for  the  time,  completely  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed. 

Guacanagari  had  accompanied  the  Spaniards  into  the  field 
recording  to  his  promise,  but  he  was  little  more  than  spectator 
YoL.  II.--4I 
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of  this  batde,  or  ralher  rout.  He  was  not  of  a  martial  vpintf 
and  both  he  and  his  subjects  must  have  dirunk  with  awe  at 
this  unusual  and  terrific  burst  of  war,  even  though  on  the  part 
of  their  allies.  Ilis  participation  in  the  hostilities  of  die 
white  men  was  never  forgiven  by  the  other  cadques,  aod  he 
returned  to  his  dominions,  followed  by  the  hatred  and  execra- 
tions of  all  the  islanders. 


VlLl 
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/COLUMBUS  followed  up  his  victory  by  making  a  military 
^^  tour  through  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  reducing 
them  to  obedience.  The  natives  made  occasional  attempts  at 
opposition,  but  were  easily  checked.  Ojeda's  troop  of  cavalry 
'^as  of  great  efficacy  from  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  the 
■ctiye  intrepidity  of  its  commander,  and  the  terror  inspired 
"y  the  horses.  There  was  no  service  too  wild  and  hazardous 
•or  Ojeda.  If  any  appearance  of  war  arose  in  a  distant  part 
^  the  country,  he  would  penetrate  with  his  little  squadron  of 
^^alry  through  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  fall  like  a 
«iunderbolt  upon  the  enemy,  disconcerting  all  their  combina- 
^OQs  and  enforcing  implicit  submission. 

The  Royal  Vega  was  soon  brought  into  subjection.  Being 
••^  immense  plain,  perfectly  level,  it  was  easily  overrun  by  the 
^***^emen,  whose  appearance  overawed  the  most  populous 
^^Uages.  Guarionex,  its  sovereign  cacique,  was  of  a  mild  and 
^^^Qdde  character,  and  though  he  had  been  roused  to  war  by 
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the  instigation  of  tho  neighboring  chieftains,  he  readily  sub- 
mitted to  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards.  Manieaotex,  the 
brother  of  Caonabo,  was  also  obliged  to  sue  for  peaoe ;  and 
being  the  prinie  mover  of  the  confederacy,  the  other  caciques 
followed  his  example.  Behechio  alone,  the  cacique  of  Xaragua, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Caonabo,  made  no  overtures  of  sub- 
mission. His  territories  lay  remote  from  Isabella,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  around  the  deep  bay  called 
the  Bight  of  Lcogan,  and  the  long  peninsula  called  Cape 
Tiburon.  Tliey  were  difficult  of  access,  and  had  not  as  yet 
been  visited  by  the  white  men.  He  retired  into  his  domains, 
taking  with  him  his  sister,  tho  beautiful  Anacaona,  wife  of 
Caonabo,  whom  he  cherished  with  fraternal  affection  under  her 
misfortunes,  who  soon  acquired  almost  equal  sway  over  his 
subjects  with  himself,  and  was  destined  subsequently  to  make 
some  figure  in  tho  events  of  the  island. 

Having  been  forced  to  take  the  field  by  the  confederacy 
of  tho  caciques,  Columbus  now  asserted  the  right  of  a  con- 
queror, and  considered  how  he  might  turn  his  conquest  to 
most  profit.  His  constant  anxiety  was  to  make  wealthy  re- 
turns to  Spain,  for  tho  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  sover- 
eigns for  their  great  expenses ;  of  meeting  the  public  expecta- 
tions, so  extravagantly  excited  ;  and  above  all,  of  silencing  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  had  gone  home  determined  to  make 
the  most  discouraging  representations  of  his  discoveries.  He 
endeavored,  therefore,  to  raise  a  large  and  immediate  revenue, 
by  imposing  heavy  tributes  on  tho  subjected  provinces, 
those  of  the  Vega,  Cibao,  and  all  the  region  of  the  mines, 
individual  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  reqmred 
pay,  every  three  months,  the  measure  of  a  Flemish  hawk'i 
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bell  of  gold  dust.*    The  caciques  had  to  pay  a  much  larger 
amount  for  their  personal  tribute.     Manicaotex,  the  brother 
of  CaonabOy  was  obliged  individually  to  render  in,  every  three 
months,  half  a  calabash  of  gold,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pesos.    In  those  districts  which  were  distant  from 
the  mines,  and  produced  no  gold,  each  individual  was  required 
to  furnish  an  arroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  cotton  every 
three  months.     Each  Indi^,  on  rendering  this  tribute,  re- 
ceived a  copper  medal  as  a  certificate  of  payment,  which  he 
'was  to  wear  suspended  round  his  neck ;    those  who  were 
found  without  such  documents  were  liable  to  arrest  and  pun-* 
iahmcnt. 

Hie  taxes  and  tributes  thus  imposed,  bore  hard  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  natives,  accustomed  to  bo  but  lightly  tasked  by 
tiieir  caciques ;  and  the  caciques  themselves  found  the  cxac- 
^ons  intolerably  grievous.  Guarionex,  the  sovereign  of  the 
lioyal  Vega,  represented  to  Columbus  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  complying  vrith  the  terms  of  his  tribute.  His  richly  fertile 
plain  yielded  no  gold ;  and  th<jugh  the  mountains  on  his  bor- 
<lers  contained  mines,  and  their  brooks  and  torrents  washed 
down  gold  dust  into  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  yet  his  subjects 
Mrere  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  collecting  it.  Ho  proffered, 
therefore,  instead  of  the  tribute  required,  to  cultivate  with 
grain  a  band  of  country  stretching  across  the  island  from  sea 


*  A  hawkVbell,  sccording  to  Las  Casas  (HiBt,  Ind.,  Hh.  i.  cap.  105), 
contains  about  three  castcUanos  worth  of  gold  dust,  equal  to  five  dollars, 
*Ad  ia  estimatiDg  the  superior  value  of  gold  in  those  dayn,  equivalent  to 
fifteen  dollan  of  our  time.  A  quantity  of  gold  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  casteUanos,  was  equiyalent  to  seyen  hundred  and  uinety-cight  dol- 
lars of  the  present  day. 
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to  si*a,  enough,  says  Las  Casas,  to  have  furnished  all  Castile 
with  bread  for  ten  years.* 

His  olFer  was  rejectcni.  Columbus  knew  that  gold  alone 
would  satisfy  the  avaricious  dreams  excited  in  Spain,  and  in' 
sure  the  popularity  and  success  of  his  enterprises.  Seeing, 
however,  the  difficulty  that  many  of  the  Indians  had  in  fur- 
nishing the  amount  of  gold  dust  required,  he  lowered  the 
demand  to  the  measure  of  one  half  of  a  hawkVbell. 

To  enforce  the  payment  of  these  tributes,  and  to  nuuntain 
the  subjection  of  the  island,  Columbus  put  the  fortress  already 
built  in  a  strong  state  of  defence,  and  erected  others.  Beside 
those  of  Isabella,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  there  were  now  the  fortress  of  Magdalena,  in  the  Royal 
Vega,  near  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Santiago,  on  the  river 
Jalaqua,  two  leagues  from  the  place  where  the  new  town  was 
afterwards  built ;  another  called  Santa  Catalina,  the  site  oi 
wlii(!h  is  near  the  Esteneia  Yaqui ;  another  called 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yaqui,  facing  the  outlet  of  thi 
mountain  pass  La  Puerta  do  los  Hidalgos,  now  the  pass  oM 
Marney  ;  but  the  most  important  of  those  recently  erected,^ 
was  Fort  Conception,  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  beau — 
tiful  parts  of  the  Vega,  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  east  ofc 
Esperanza,  controlling  the  extensive  and  populous 
of  O'uarionex.f 

In  this  way  was  the  yoke  of  servitude  fixed  upon  th' 
island,  and  its  tliraldom  effectually  insured.     Deep  despair 
now  fell  upon  the  natives  when  they  found  a  perpetual  task 
inflicted  upon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and  frequently  recur- 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist  IncL,  lib.  i.  cap.  100. 
f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.,  cap.  110. 
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ring  periods.^  Weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labor 
of  any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the  untasked  idleness  of  their 
soft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves,  death  itself  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  a  life  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to  this 
harassing  evil,  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them ;  no 
escape  from  its  all-pervading  influence ;  no  prospect  of  return 
to  that  roving  independence  and  ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island 
was  at  an  end ;  the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day  ;  the  slumber 
during  the  sultry  noontide  heat  by  the  fountain  or  the  stream, 
or  under  the  spreading  palm-tree ;  and  the  song,  the  dance,  and 
the  game  in  the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned  to  their 
simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum.  They  were 
now  obliged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with  bending  body  and 
anxious  eye  along  the  borders  of  their  rivers,  siding  the  sands 
for  the  grains  of  gold  which  every  day  grew  more  scanty  ;  or 
to  labor  in  their  fields  beneath  the  fervor  of  a  tropical  sun,  to 
raise  food  for  their  taskmasters,  or  to  produce  the  vegetable 
tribute  imposed  upon  them.  They  sank  to  sleep  weary  and 
exhausted  at  night,  with  the  certainty  that  the  next  day  was 
but  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  toil  and  suffering.  Or  if 
they  occasionally  indulged  in  their  national  dances,  the  ballads 
to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  melancholy  and  plaintive 
diaracter.  They  spoke  of  the  times  that  were  past,  before 
the  white  men  had  introduced  sorrow,  and  slavery,  and  weary 
labor  among  them  ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophecies, 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  foretelling  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards ;  that  strangers  should  come  into  their  island, 
clothed  in  apparel,  with  swords  capable  of  cleaving  a  man 
asunder  at  a  blow,  under  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should 
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bo  subdued.  These  ballads,  or  areytos,  tliej  sang  with 
mournful  tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their 
liberty,  and  their  painful  servitude.* 

They  had  flattered  themselves,  for  a  time,  that  the  visit  of 
the  strani^ers  would  be  but  temporary,  and  that,  spreading 
their  ample  sails,  their  ships  would  once  more  bear  them  back 
to  their  home  in  the  sky.  In  their  simplicity,  they  had  re- 
peatedly inquired  when  they  intended  to  return  to  Turey,  or 
the  heavens.  They  now  beheld  them  taking  root,  as  it  were, 
in  the  island.  They  beheld  their  vessels  lying  idle  and  rot- 
ting in  the  harbor,  while  the  crews,  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try, were  building  habitations  and  fortresses,  the  solid  con- 
struction of  which,  unlike  their  own  slight  cabins,  gave 
evidence  of  permanent  abode. f 

Finding  how  vain  was  all  attempt  to  deliver  themselves 
by  warlike  means  from  these  invincible  intruders,  they  now 
concerted  a  forlorn  and  desperate  mode  of  annoyance.  They 
perceived  that  the  settlement  suffered  greatly  from  shortness 
of  provisions,  and  depended,  in  a  considerable  degree,  upon 
the  supplies  furnished  by  the  natives.  The  fortresses  in  the 
interior,  also,  and  the  Spaniards  quartered  in  the  villages, 
looked  almost  entirely  to  them  for  subsistence.  They  agreed 
among  themselves,  therefore,  not  to  cultivate  the  fruits,  the 
roots  and  maize,  their  chief  articles  of  food,  and  to  destroy 
those  already  growing ;  hoping,  by  producing  a  famine,  to 
starve  the  strangers  from  the  island.  They  little  knew,  ob- 
serves Las  Casas,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  the  more  hungry  they  are,  the  more  inflexible  they  be- 

*  Peter  Martyr,  docad.  iii.  lib.  iz. 

f  Las  Crmu,  Wi6t,  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  106. 
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oome,  and  the  more  hardened  to  endure  suffering.*  Thoj 
carried  their  plan  generally  into  effect,  abandoning  their  habi- 
tations, laying  waste  their  fields  and  groves,  and  retiring  to 
the  mountains,  where  there  were  roots  and  herbs  and  abun- 
dance of  utias  for  their  subsistence. 

This  measure  did  indeed  produce  much  distress  among 
the  Spaniards,  but  they  had  foreign  resources,  and  were 
enabled  to  endure  it  by  husbanding  the  partial  supplies 
brought  by  their  ships ;  the  most  disastrous  effects  fell  upon 
the  natives  themselves.  The  Spaniards  stationed  in  the 
various  fortresses,  finding  that  there  was  not  only  no  hope  of 
tribute,  but  a  danger  of  famine  from  this  wanton  waste  and 
sadden  desertion,  pursued  the  natives  to  their  retreats,  to 
compel  them  to  return  to  labor.  The  Indians  took  refug%  in 
the  most  sterile  and  dreary  heights ;  flying  from  one  wild 
retreat  to  another,  the  women  with  their  children  in  their 
arms  or  at  their  backs,  and  all  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  and  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms.  In  every  noise  of 
the  forest  or  the  mountain  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound 
of  their  pursuers ;  they  hid  themselves  in  damp  and  dismal 
caverns,  or  in  the  rocky  banks  and  margins  of  the  torrents, 
and  not  daring  to  hunt,  or  fish,  or  even  to  venture  forth  in 
quest  of  nourishing  roots  and  vegetables,  they  had  to  satisfy 
their  raging  hunger  with  unwholesome  food.  In  this  way, 
many  thousands  of  them  perished  miserably,  through  famine, 
Citigue,  terror,  and  various  contagious  maladies  engendered 
by  their  sufferings.    All  spirit  of  opposition  was  at  length 

*  Ko  conocieDdo  U  propriedad  de  los  Espafioles,  los  cuales  coanto 
mas  bambrientoa,  UDto  mayor  tcson  tienen  y  maa  duros  aoD  de  sufrir 
7  psn  tafiir.    Las  Caaaa,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  t  cap.  106. 
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completely  quelled.  The  surviving  IndiADB  returned  in  de- 
spair to  thoir  habitations,  and  submitted  humblj  to  the  yoke. 
So  deep  an  awe  did  they  conceive  of  their  conquerors,  that  it 
is  said  a  Spaniard  might  go  singly  and  securely  all  over  the 
island,  and  the  natives  would  even  transport  him  from  place 
to  place  on  their  shoulders.* 

Before  passing  on  to  other  events,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  notice  the  fate  of  Guacanagari,  as  he  makes  no  further  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  this  history.  His  friendship  for  the 
Spaniards  had  severed  him  from  his  countrymen,  but  did  not 
exonerate  him  from  the  general  woes  of  the  island.  Hb  ter- 
ritories,  like  those  of  the  other  caciques,  were  subjected  to  a 
tribute,  which  his  people,  with  the  common  repugnance  to 
labbr,  found  it  difficult  to  pay.  Columbus,  who  knew  his 
worth,  and  could  have  protected  him,  was  long  absent  either 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  or  detained  in  Europe  by  his  own 
wrongs.  In  the  interval,  the  Spaniards  forgot  the  hospitality 
and  services  of  Guacanagari,  and  his  tribute  was  harshly  ex- 
acted. He  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  opprobrium 
from  his  countrymen  at  lai^e,  and  assailed  by  the  clamors 
and  lamentations  of  his  sufiering  subjects.  The  strangers 
whom  he  had  succored  in  distress,  and  taken  as  it  were  to  the 
bosom  of  his  native  island,  had  become  its  tyrants  and  op- 
pressors. Care,  and  toil,  and  poverty,  and  strong-handed 
violence,  hod  spread  their  curses  over  the  land,  and  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  invoked  them  on  his  race.  Unable  to  bear  the 
hostilities  of  his  fellow  caciques,  the  woes  of  his  subjects, 
and   the  extortions  of  his  ungrateful  allies,  he  took  refiige 

*  Las  Casan,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  c  106.    Hist  del  Alminnte,  o^  60, 
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at  last  in  the  mountains,  where  he  died  obscurely  and  in 
misery,* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  bj  Oviedo  to  defame  the 
character  of  this  Indian  prince :  it  is  not  for  Spaniards,  how- 
ever,, to  excuse  their  own  ingratitude  by  casting  a  stigma  on 
his  name.  He  appears  to  have  always  manifested  towards 
them  that  true  friendship  which  shines  brightest  in  the  dark 
days  of  adversity.  He  might  have  played  a  nobler  part,  in 
making  a  stand,  with  his  brother  caciques,  to  drive  these  in- 
truders from  his  native  soil ;   but  he  appears  to  have  been 

* 

fiwcinated  by  his  admiration  of  the  strangers,  and  his  personal 
attadmient  to  Columbus.  He  was  bountiful,  hospitable, 
affectionate,  and  kind-hearted;  competent  to  rule  a  gentle 
and  unwarlike  people  in  the  happier  days  of  the  island,  but 
unfitted,  through  the  sofhiess  of  his  nature,  for  the  stem  tur- 
moil which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 

*  CharieToix,  ffiat  de  St.  Domingo,  lib.  IL 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


IHTBIOUES     AGAINST    COLUMBUS     IN    THE    COUBT    OF    BPAnr.- 
AGUADO  BENT  TO  INTS8TI0ATS  THE  AFFAIBS  OF  HI8PAJNI0LA. 


[1496.] 

WHILE  Columbus  was  endeayoring  to  remedy  the  evils 
produced  by  the  misconduct  of  Margarite,  that  recre- 
ant commander  and  his  political  coadjutor,  Friar  Boyle,  were 
busily  undermining  his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Castile. 
They  accused  him  of  deceiving  the  sovereigns^  and  the  public 
by  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  countries  he  had  discov- 
ered ;  they  pronounced  the  island  of  Ilispaniola  a  source  of 
expense  rather  than  profit,  and  they  drew  a  dismal  picture  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  colony,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  by  the 
oppressions  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  They  charged 
them  with  tasking  the  community  with  excessive  labor  during 
a  time  of  general  sickness  and  debility ;  with  stopping  the 
rations  of  individuals  on  the  most  trifling  pretext,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  health ;  with  wantonly  inflicting  severe 
'[X)ral  punishments  on  the  common  people,  and  with  heap- 
ndignities  on  Spanish  gentlemen  of  rank.     They  said 
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nothing,  however,  of  the  exigencies  which  had  called  for  un« 
usual  labor ;  nor  of  the  idleness  and  profligacy  which  required 
coercion  and  chastisement ;  nor  of  the  seditious  cabals  of  the 
Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  been  treated  with  indulgence 
rather  than  severity.  In  addition  to  these  complaints,  they 
represented  the  state  of  confusion  of  the  island,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  concerning  his  fate,  intimating  the  probability 
of  his  having  perished  in  his  foolhardy  attempts  to  explore 
unknown  seas,  and  discover  unprofitable  lands. 

These  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  representations  derived 
mudi  weight  from  the  official  situations  of  Margarite  and 
Friar  Boyle.  They  were  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  discontented  and  factious  idlers,  who  had  returned  with 
them  to  Spain.  Some  of  these  persons  hod  connexions  of 
rank,  who  were  ready  to  resent,  with  Spanish  haughtiness, 
what  they  considered  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  an  ignoble 
foreigner.  Thus  the  popularity  of  Columbus  received  a  vital 
blow,  and  imm^iately  began  to  decline.  The  confidence  of 
the  sovereigns  also  was  impaired,  and  precautions  were 
adopted  which  savor  strongly  of  the  cautious  and  suspicious 
policy  of  Ferdinand. 

It  was  determined  to  send  some  person  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence, who  should  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the 
Island  in  case  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  admiral,  and 
who,  even  in  the  event  of  his  return,  should  inquire  into  the 
alleged  evils  and  abuses,  and  remedy  such  as  should  appear 
really  in  existence.  The  person  proposed  for  this  difficult 
ofiioe  was  Diego  Carillo,  a  commander  of  a  military  order ; 
but  as  he  was  not  immediately  prepared  to  sail  with  the  fleet 

a* 
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of  caravels  about  to  depart  vrith  aapplies,  tho  sovereigns  wrote 
to  Fonseca,  tho  superintendent  of  Indian  aflbirs,  to  send  some 
trusty  person  with  tho  vessels,  to  take  duu^  of  tho  provi> 
sions  with  which  they  were  freighted.  Tliese  he  was  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  colonists,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
admiral,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  in  presence  of  those  in 
authority.  lie  was  also  to  collect  information  cooooming  the 
manner  in  which  tho  island  hod  been  governed,  the  conduct 
of  persons  in  office,  tho  causes  and  authors  of  existing  griev- 
ances, and  tho  measures  by  which  they  were  to  be  remedied. 
Having  collected  such  information,  ho  was  to  return  and  make 
report  to  the  sovereigns ;  but  in  case  he  should  find  the  ad- 
miral at  tho  island,  every  thing  was  to  remain  subject  to  his 
control. 

There  was  another  measure  adopted  by  tho  sovereigns 
about  this  time,  which  likewise  shows  the  declining  favor  of 
Columbus.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1495,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  giving  general  permission  to- native-bom  subjects  to 
settle  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  to  go  on  private  voyages 
of  discovery  and  traffic  to  the  New  World.  This  was  granted, 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

All  vessels  were  to  sail  exclusively  from  the  port  of 
GmjIz,  and  under  tho  inspection  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Those  who  embarked  for  Hispaniola  without  pay, 
and  at  their  own  expense,  were  to  have  lands  assigned  to 
them,  and  to  be  provisioned  for  one  year,  with  a  right  to  re- 
tain such  lands,  and  all  houses  they  might  .ereot  upon  them. 
Of  all  gold  which  they  might  collect,  they  were  to  retain  om*- 
*'»ird  for  tliemselves,  and  pay  two-thirds  to  the  croi^Ti.  Of  all 
r  articles  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  the  island,  they 
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wore  to  pay  merely  one-tenth  to  the  crown.  Their  purchases 
were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  royal  duties  paid  into  the  liands  of  the 
king's  receiver.  %^ 

Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise,  was  to  take  one 
€ft  two  persons  named  by  the  royal  officers  at  Cadiz.  One- 
tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
crown,  free  of  charge.  One-tenth  of  whatever  such  ships 
should  procure  in  the  newly-discovered  countries,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  crown  on  their  return.  These  r^ulations  in- 
cluded private  ships  trading  to  Hispaniola  with  provisions. 

For  every  vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  adventure, 
Columbus,  in  consideration  of  his  privil^e  of  an  eighth  of 
tonnage,  was  to  have  the  right  to  freight  one  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

This  general  license  for  voyages  of  discovery  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  application  of  Vincent  Yafies  Pin- 
zon,  and  other  able  and  intrepid  navigators,  most  of  whom  had 
sailed  with  Columbus.  They  offered  to  make  voyages  at  their 
own  coKt  and  hazard.  The  offer  was  tempting  and  well-timed. 
The  government  was  poor,  the  expeditions  of  Columbus  were 
expensive,  yet  their  object  was  too  important  to  be  neglected. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  of  attaining  all  the  ends  proposed,  not 
merely  without  expense,  but  with  a  certainty  of  gain.  The  per- 
mission, therefore,  was  granted,  without  consulting  the  opinion 
or  the  wishes  of  the  admiral.  It  was  loudly  complained  of  by 
him,  as  an  infringement  of  his  privileges,  and  as  disturbing 
the  career  of  regular  and  well-organized  discovery,  by  the  li* 
centious  and  sometimes  predatory  enterprises  of  reckless  ad- 
venturers.    Doubtless,  much  of  the  odium  that  has  attached 
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itself  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  his  arisen 
from  the  graspiug  avidity  of  private  individuals. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  while  the 
int^^csts  of  Columbus  were  in  such  a  critical  situation,  the 
ships  commanded  by  Torres  arrived  in  Spain.  They  brought 
intelligence  of  the  safe  return  of  the  admiral  to  UispanioU, 
from  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  with  the 
evidence  which  he  had  collected  to  prove  that  it  was  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  he  had  penetrated 
to  the  borders  of  the  wealthiest  countries  of  the  East.  Speci- 
mens were  likewise  brought  of  the  gold,  and  the  various  an- 
imal and  vegetable  curiosities,  which  he  had  procured  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage.  No  arrival  could  have  been  more 
timely.  It  at  once  removed  all  doubts  respecting  his  safety, 
and  obviated  the  necessity  of  part  of  the  precautionary  meas- 
ures then  on  the  point  of  being  taken.  The  supposed  dis- 
covery of  the  rich  coast  of  Asia,  also,  threw  a  temporary 
splendor  about  his  expedition,  and  again  awakened  the  grati- 
tude of  the  sovereigns.  The  effect  was  immediately  apparent 
in  their  measures.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonscca  to  appoint  whom  he  pleased  to 
the  commission  of  inquiry  about  to  be  sent  out,  they  retracted 
that  power,  and. nominated  Juan  Aguado. 

lie  was  chosen,  because,  on  returning  from  Hispaniola,  he 
had  been  strongly  recommended  to  royal  favor  by  Columbus. 
It  was  intended,  therefore,  as  a  mark  of  consideration  to  the 
latter,  to  appoint  as  commissioner  a  person  of  whom  he  had 
expressed  so  high  an  opinion,  and  who,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, entertained  for  him  a  grateful  regard. 

iseca,  in  virtue  of  his  official  station  as  superintendenf 
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of  the  ofbirs  of  the  Indies,  and  probably  to  gratify  his  grow- 
ing animosity  for  Ck>lumbus,  had  detained  a  quantity  of  gold 
which  Don  Diego,  brother  to  the  admiral,  had  brought  on  his 
own  private. account.    The  sovereigns  wrote  to  him  repeat- 
edly, ordering  him  not  to  demand  the  gold,  or  if  he  hod  seized 
it^  to  return  it  immediately,  with  satisfactory  explanations, 
and  to  write  to  Columbus  in  terms  calculated  to  soothe  any 
angry  feelings  which  he  might  have  excited.    He  was  ordered, 
also,  to  consult  the  persons  recently  arrived  from  Hispaniola, 
In  what  manner  he  could  yield  satisfaction  to  the  admiral,  and 
to  act  accordingly.    Fonseca  thus  suffered  one  of  the  severest 
Immiliations  of  an  arrogant  spirit  tliat  of  being  obliged  to 
make  atonement  for  its  arrogance.     It  quickened,  however, 
the  malice  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  admiral  and 
liis  family.     Unfortunately  his  official  situation,  and  the  royal 
confidence  which  he  enjoyed  gave  him  opportunities  of  grati- 
fying it  subsequently  in  a  thousand  insidious  ways. 

While  the  sovereigns  thus  endeavored  to  avoid  any  act 
which  might  give  umbrage  to  Columbus,  they  took  certain 
measures  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony.    In  a 
Jetter  to  the  admiral,  they  directed  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  settlement  should  be  limited  to  five  hundred,  a 
greater  number  being  considered  unnecessary  for  the  service 
of  the  bland,  and  a  burdensome  expense  to  the  crown.    To 
prevent  further  discontents  about  provisions,  they  ordered 
that  the  rations  of  individuals  should  be  dealt  out  in  portions 
«very  fifteen  days ;  and  that  all  punishment  by  short  allow- 
anccy  or  the  stoppage  of  rations,  should  be  discontinued,  as 
tending  to  injure  the  health  of  the  colonists^  who  required 
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every  assistance  of  nourishing  diet,  to  fortify  them  against 
the  maladies  incident  to  a  strange  climate. 

An  able  and  experienced  metallurgist,  named  Pablo  Bel- 
vis,  was  sent  out  in  place  of  the  wrong-headed  Firmin  Coda 
He  was  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  engines  and  imple- 
ments for  mining,  assaying,  and  purifying  the  precious  metals, 
and  with  liberal  pay  and  privileges.  Ecclesiastics  were  also 
sent  to  supply  the  place  of  Friar  Boyle,  and  of  certain  of  his 
brethren,  who  desired  to  leave  the  bland.  The  instructioQ 
and  conversion  of  the  natives  awakened  more  and  more  the 
solicitude  of  the  queen.  In  the  ships  of  Torres,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  arrived,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  recent 
wars  with  the  caciques.  Royal  orders  hod  been  issued,  that 
they  should  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Andalusia,  as 
had  been  the  custom  with  respect  to  n<^roes  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  Moorish  prisoners  captured  in  the  war 
with  Granada.  Isabella,  however,  had  been  deeply  interested 
by  the  accounts  given  of  the  gentle  and  hospitable  character 
of  these  islanders,  and  of  their  great  docility.  The  discovery 
had  been  made  under  her  immediate  auspices ;  she  looked 
upon  these  people  as  under  her  peculiar  care,  and  she  antici- 
pated, with  pious  enthusiasm,  the  glor\'  of  leading  them  from 
darkness  into  the  paths  of  light.  Her  compassionate  spirit 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  treating  them  as  slaves,  even  though 
sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  time.  Within  five  days 
after  the  royal  order  for  the  sale,  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
sovereigns  to  Bishop  Fonseca,  suspending  that  order,  until 
they  could  inquire  into  the  cause  for  which  the  Indians  had 
been  made  prisoners,  and  consult  learned  and  pious  theolo- 
gians, whether  their  sale  would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of 
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€rod.*  Much  difference  of  opinion  took  place  among  divines, 
on  this  important  question ;  the  queen  eventually  decided  it 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  pure  conscience  and 
charitable  heart.  She  ordered  that  the  Indians  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  native  country,  and  enjoined  that  the  islanders 
should  be  conciliated  by  the  gentlest  means,  instead  of  being 
treated  with  severity.  Unfortunately  her  orders  came  too 
late  to  Ilispaniola,  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  scenes  of 
warfare  and  violence,  produced  by  the  bad  passions  of  the 
colonists  and  the  vengeance  of  the  natives,  were  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  mutual  distrust  and  rankling  animosity  had  grown 
up  between  them,  which  no  after  exertions  could  eradicate. 

*  Letter  of  the  Soyerelgna  to  Fooeeca.    Kayarrete,  Collcocion  de  lof 
"Viages,  L  11,  Doo.  92. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ABSIYAL  OF  AOCADO  AT  ISABELLA.— HIS  ABROGANT  OOXDUGTw— 

TEMPEST  IN   THE  HABBOB. 


[1495.] 

TUAN  AGUADO  set  sail  from  Spain  towards  the  end  of 
^  August,  with  four  caravels,  well  freighted  with  supplies  of 
all  kinds.  Don  Diego  Columbus  retunied  in  this  squadron 
to  Hispaniola,  and  arrived  at  Isabella  in  the  month  of  October, 
while  the  admiral  was  absent,  occupied  in  re-establishing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  interior.  Aguado,  as  has  alrciidy  been 
shown,  was  tinder  obligations  to  Columbus,  who  had  distin- 
guished him  from  among  his  companions,  and  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favor  of  the  sovereigns.  lie  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  weak  men,  whose  heads  are  turned  by  the 
least  elevation.  Puffed  up  by  a  little  temporary  power,  he 
lost  sight,  not  merely  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to 
Columbus,  but  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  o>^'n  commis- 
sion. Instead  of  acting  as  an  agent  employed  to  collect  in- 
formation, he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  as  though  the  reins 
of  government  had  been  transferred  into  his  hands.    lie  iutcr> 
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fered  in  public  afiairs;  ordered  various  persons  to  be  ar- 
rested; called  to  account  the  officers  employed  by  the 
admiral ;  and  paid  no  respect  to  Don  Bartholomew  Colum- 
buNy  who  remained  in  command  during  the  absence  of  his 
brother.  The  Adelantado,  astonished  at  this  presumption, 
demanded  a  sight  of  the  commission  under  which  he  acted ; 
but  Aguado  treated  him  with  great  haughtiness,  replying 
that  he  would  show  it  only  to  the  admiral.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  lest  there  should  be  doubts  in  the  public 
mind  of  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  he 
ordered  his  letter  of  credence  from  the  sovereigns  to  be  pom- 
pously proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It  was  brief  but  com- 
prehensive, to  the  following  purport : — "  Cavaliers,  Esquires, 
and  other  per;sons,  who  by  our  orders  are  in  the  Indies,  we 
send  to  you  Juan  Aguado,  our  groom  of  the  chambers,  who 
will  speak  to  you  on  our  part.  We  command  you  to  give 
him  faith  and  credit." 

The  report  now  circulated,  that  the  downfall  of  Columbus 
and  his  family  was  at  hand,  and  that  an  auditor  had  arrived, 
empowered  to  hear  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  pub- 
lic This  rumor  originated  with  Aguado  himself,  who  threw 
out  menaces  of  rigid  investigations  and  signal  punishments. 
It  was  a  time  of  jubilee  for  offenders.  Every  culprit  started 
up  into  an  accuser ;  every  one  who  by  negligence  or  crime 
had  incurred  the  wholesome  penalties  of  the  laws,  was  loud 
in  his  clamors  against  the  oppression  of  Columbus.  There 
were  ills  enough  in  the  colony,  some  incident  to  its  situation, 
others  produced  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  colonists,  but  all  were 
ascribed  to  the  mal-administration  of  the  admiral.  He  was 
made  responsible  alike  for  the  evils  produced  by  others,  and 
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for  his  own  stem  remedies.  All  the  old  oompUiits  wen 
reiterated  against  him  and  his  brothers,  and  the  usual  and 
illiberal  cause  given  (or  tht-ir  oppressions^  that  they  were  for- 
eigners, who  sought  merely  their  own  interests  and  aggraiv. 
dizemcnt,  at  the  expense  of  the  suflR^rings  and  the  indignitiea 
of  Spaniards. 

Destitute  of  discrimination  to  perceive  what  was  true  and 
what  false  in  these  complaints,  and  anxious  only  to  condemn, 
Aguado  saw  in  every  thing  conclusive  testimony  of  the  cul- 
pability of  Columbus.  lie  intimated,  and  perhaps  thought, 
that  the  admiral  was  keeping  at  a  distance  from  Isabella, 
through  fear  of  encountering  his  investigations.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  presumption,  he  even  set  out  with  a  body  of  horse 
to  go  in  quest  of  him,  A  vain  and  weak  man  in  power  is 
prone  to  employ  satellites  of  his  own  description.  The  arro- 
gant and  boasting  followers  of  Aguado,  wherever  they  went, 
spread  rumors  among  the  natives  of  the  might  and  impor- 
tance of  their  chief,  and  of  the  punishment  he  intended  to  in- 
flict upon  Columbus.  In  a  little  while  the  report  circulated 
through  the  island,  that  a  new  admiral  had  arrived  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  and  that  the  former  one  was  to  be  put 
to  death. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  and  of  the  insolent  conduct  of 
Aguado  reached  Columbus  in  the  interior  of  the  island ;  he 
immediately  hastened  to  Isabella  to  give  him  a  meeting. 
Aguado,  hearing  of  his  approach,  also  returned  there.  As 
every  one  knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  Columbus,  his  high  sense 
of  his  services,  and  his  jealous  maintenance  of  his  official 
dignity,  a  violent  explosion  was  anticipated  at  the  impending 
<Tview.     Aguado  also  expected  something  of  the  kind,  but^ 
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secure  in  his  royai  letter  of  credence,  he  looked  forward  with 
the  ignorant  audacity  of  a  little  mind  to  the  result.  The  se- 
quel showed  how  difficult  it  is  for  petty  spirits  to  anticipate 
the  conduct  of  a  man  like  Columbus  in  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation. His  natural  heat  and  impetuosity  had  been  subdued 
by  a  life  of  trials  ;  he  had  learned  to  bring  his  passions  into 
subjection  to  his  judgment ;  he  had  too  true  an  estimate  of 
his  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  shallow  boaster 
like  Aguado ;  above  all,  he  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
authority  of  his  sovereigns;  for  in  his  enthusiastic  spirit^ 
prone  to  deep  feelings  of  reverence,  his  loyalty  was  inferior 
only  to  his  religion.  lie  received  Aguado,  therefore,  with 
grave  and  punctilious  courtesy ;  and  retorted  upon  him  his 
own  ostentatious  ceremonial,  ordering  that  the  letter  of  cre- 
dence should  be  again  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in 
presence  of  the  populace.  He  listened  to  it  with  solemn 
deference,  and  assured  Aguado  of  his  readiness  to  acquiesce 
in  whatever  might  be  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereigns. 

This  unexpected  moderation,  while  it  astonished  the  be- 
holders, foiled  and  disappointed  Aguado.  lie  had  come  pre- 
pared for  a  scene  of  altercation,  and  had  hoped  that  Columbus, 
in  the  heat  and  impatience  of  the  moment,  would  have  said  or 
done  something  that  might  be  construed  into  disrespect  for 
the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.  He  endeavored,  in  fact,  some 
motaths  afterwards,  to  procure  from  the  public  notaries  pres- 
ent, a  prejudicial  statement  of  the  interview ;  but  the  defer- 
ence of  the  admiral  for  the  royal  letter  of  credence  had  been 
too  marked  to  be  disputed ;  and  all  the  testimonials  were 
highly  in  his  &vor.* 

^  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
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.  Aguado  continued  to  intermeddle  in  public  afikira^  and 
the  respect  and  forbearance  with  which  he  was  uniformly 
treated  by  Columbus,  and  the  mildness  of  the  latter  in  all  his 
measures  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  colony,  were  re- 
garded as  proofs  of  his  loss  of  moral  courage.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  declining  man,  and  Aguado  hailed  as  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant.  Every  dastard  spirit  who  had  any  lurking  ill-will, 
any  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  complaint,  now  hastened  to 
give  it  utterance ;  perceiving  that,  in  gratifying  his  malice,  he 
w^as  promoting  his  interest,  and  that  in  vilifying  the  admiral, 
he  was  gaining  the  friendship  of  Aguado. 

The  poor  Indians,  too,  harassed  by  the  domination  of  the 
white  men,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  rulers ; 
vainly  hoping  that  it  might  produce  a  mitigatation  of  their 
sufferings.  Many  of  the  caciques  who  had  promised  allegiance 
to  the  admiral  afler  their  defeat  in  the  Vega,  now  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  near  the 
river  Yagui,  where  they  joined  in  a  formal  complaint  against 
Columbus,  whom  they  considered  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
which  had  sprung  from  the  disobedience  and  the  vices  of  his 
followers. 

Aguado  now  considered  the  great  object  of  his  mission 
fulfilled.  lie  had  collected  information  sufficient,  as  h  ^ 
thought,  to  insure  the  ruin  of  the  admiral  and  his  brothers, 
and  ho  prepared  to  return  to  Spain.  Columbus  resolved  to 
do  the  same.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  to  appear  at  court,  and 
dispel  the  cloud  of  calumny  gathering  against  him.  Ho  had 
active  cncniies,  of  standing  and  influence,  who  were  seeking 
every  occasion  to  throw  discredit  upon  himself  and  his  enters 
fos ;  and,  stranger  and  foreigner  as  he  was,  he  had  no  active 
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firiends  at  court  to  oppose  their  machinations.  He  feared  that 
tliey  might  eventually  produce  an  effect  upon  the  royal  mind, 
fiital  to  the  prepress  of  discovery  :  he  was  anxious  to  return, 
therefore,  and  explain  the  real  causes  of  the  repeated  disap- 
pointments with  respect  to  profits  anticipated  from  his  enter- 
prises. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  traits  in  this 
history,  that  afler  having  been  so  numy  years  in  persuading 
mankind  that  there  was  a  new  world  to  be  discovered,  he  had 
almost  equal  trouble  in  proving  to  them  the  advantage  of  its 
discovery. 

When  the  ships  were  ready  to  depart,  a  terrible  storm 
swept  the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  awful  whirlwinds 
which  occasionally  rage  within  the  tropics,  and  were  called  by 
the  Indians  '^  furicanes,"  or  ^'  uricans,"  a  name  they  still  re- 
tain w^ith  trifling  variation.  About  mid-day  a  furious  wind 
sprang  up  from  the  east,  driving  before  it  dense  volumes  of 
cloud  and  vapor.  Encountering  another  tempest  of  wind  from 
the  west,  it  appeared  as  if  a  violent  conflict  ensued.  The 
clouds  were  rent  by  incessant  flashes,  or  rather  streams  of 
lightning.  At  one  time  they  were  piled  up  high  in  the  sky, 
at  another  they  swept  to  the  earth,  filling  the  air  with  a 
baleful  darkness  more  dismal  than  the  obscurity  of  midnight 
Wherever  the  whirlwind  passed,  whole  tracts  of  forests  were 
shivered  and  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches :  those  of 
gigantic  size,  which  resisted  the  blast,  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance.  Groves  were  rent  from 
the  mountain  precipices,  with  vast  masses  of  earth  and  rock, 
tumbling  into  the  valleys  with  terrific  noise,  and  choking  the 
course  of  rivers.  The  fearful  sounds  in  the  air  and  on  the 
earth,  the  pealing  thunder,  the  vivid  lightning,  the  howling  of 
Vol.  n.— 4 
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the  wind,  the  cnah  of  fidling  trees  and  rodci,  fiDed  erery  one 
with  affright ;  and  man j  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  Some  flt^l  to  carems  for  aaletj,  for  their  frafl 
houses  were  blown  down,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  tmnks 
and  branches  of  trees,  and  even  with  fragments  of  rocka^ 
carried  along  hy  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  When  the  hurri- 
cane reached  the  harbor,  it  whirled  the  ships  round  as  thej 
lay  at  anchor,  snapped  their  cables,  and  sank  three  of  them 
with  all  who  were  on  board.  Others  were  driven  about^ 
dashed  against  each  other,  and  tossed  mere  wrecks  upon  the 
shore  by  the  swelling  surges  of  the  sea,  which  in  some  places 
rolled  for  three  or  four  miles  upon  the  land.  The  tempest 
lasted  for  three  hours.  When  it  passed  away,  and  the  sun 
again  appeared,  the  Indians  regarded  each  other  in  mute  aston- 
ishment and  dismay.  Never  in  their  memory,  nor  in  the 
traditions  of  their  ancestors,  had  their  island  been  visited  bv 
such  a  storm.  They  believed  that  the  Deity  had  sent  this 
fearful  ruin  to  punish  the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the  white 
men  ;  and  declared  that  this  people  hod  moved  the  very  air, 
the  water,  and  the  earth,  to  disturb  their  tranquil  life,  and  to 
desolate  their  island.* 

*  RAmusio,  torn.  ilL  p.  7.    Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  iv. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

DIBOOYEBT  OF  TH£  MINES  OF  HATKA. 

[1496.] 

TN  the  recent  hurricane,  the  four  caravels  of  Aguado  had 
-■-  been  destroyed,  together  with  two  others  which  were  in 
the  harbor.  The  only  vessel  which  survived  was  the  Niiio, 
and  that  in  a  very  shattered  condition.  Columbus  gave  orders 
to  have  her  immediately  repaired,  and  another  caravel  con* 
structed  out  of  the  wreck  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed. 
While  waiting  until  they  should  be  ready  for  sea,  he  was 
cheered  by  tidings  of  rich  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  incident  of  a  some- 
what romantic  nature.*  A  young  Arragonian,  named  Miguel 
Diaz,  in  the  service  of  the  Adelantado,  having  a  quarrel  with 
another  Spaniard,  fought  with  him,  and  wounded  him  danger- 
ously. Fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  fled  from  the  settle- 
ment, accompanied  by  five  or  six  comrades,  who  had  either 
been  engaged  in  the  aflray,  or  were  personally  attached  to  him. 
Wandering  about  the  island,  they  came  to  an  Indian  village 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  loe  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18, 
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on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  riTer  Oieina» 
where  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is  at  present  atuated.  Tliej 
were  received  with  kindness  by  the  natives,  and  resided  for 
some  time  among  them.  The  vilUge  was  governed  by  a 
female  cacique,  who  soon  conceived  a  strong  attachm^it  for 
the  young  Armgonian.  Diaz  was  not  insensible  to  her  tender, 
ness,  a  connection  was  formed  between  them,  and  they  lived 
for  some  time  very  happily  together. 

The  recollection  of  his  country  and  his  friends  began  at 
length  to  steal  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  young  Spaniard.  It 
was  a  melancholy  lot  to  be  exiled  from  civilized  life,  and  an 
outcast  from  among  his  countrymen.  He  longed  to  return  to 
the  settlement,  but  dreaded  the  punishment  that  awaited  him, 
from  the  austere  justice  of  the  Adelantado.  His  Indian  bride, 
observing  him  frequently  melancholy  and  lost  in  thought,  pene^ 
trated  the  cause,  with  the  quick  intelligence  of  female  afieo- 
tion.  Fearful  that  he  would  abandon  her,  and  return  to  his 
countrymen,  she  endeavored  to  devise  some  means  of  drawing 
the  Spaniards  to  that  part  of  the  island.  Knowing  that  gold 
was  their  sovereign  attraction,  she  informed  Diaz  of  certain 
rich  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  urged  him  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  to  abandon  the  comparatively  sterile  and  un- 
healthy vicinity  of  Isabella,  and  settle  upon  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Ozema ;  promising  they  should  be  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  by  her  nation. 

Struck  with  tlie  suggestion,  Diaz  made  particular  inquiries 

about  the  mines,  and  was  convinced  that  they  abounded  in 

gold.     Ho  noticed  the  superior  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the 

country,  the  excellence  of  the  river,  and  the  security  of  the 

"  at  its  entrance.     He  flattered  himself  that  the  commu- 
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nication  of  sach  valuable  intelligence  would  make  his  peace  at 
Isabella,  and  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  Adelantado.  Full 
of  these  hopes,  he  procured  guides  from  among  the  natives, 
and  taking  a  temporary  leave  of  his  Indian  bride,  set  out  with 
his  comrades  through  the  wilderness  for  the  settlement,  which 
was  about  fifty  leagues  distant.  Arriving  there  secretly,  he 
kamt  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  man  whom  he  had  wounded 
had  recovered.  He  now  presented  himself  boldly  before  the 
Adelantado,  relying  that  his  tidings  would  earn  his  forgive- 
ness. He  was  not  mistaken.  No  news  could  have  come 
more  opportunely.  The  admiral  had  been  anxious  to  remove 
the  settlement  to  a  more  healthy  and  advantageous  situation. 
He  was  desirous  also  of  carrying  home  some  conclusive  proof 
of  the  richness  of  the  island,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
silencing  the  cavils  of  his  enemies.  If  the  representations  of 
Miguel  Diaz  were  correct,  here  was  a  means  of  effecting  both 
these  purposes.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  The  Adelantado  set  forth  in  person  to  visit 
the  river  Ozema,  accompanied  by  Miguel  Diaz,  Francisco  de 
Garay,  and  the  Indian  guides,  and  attended  by  a  number  of 
men  well  armed.  They  proceeded  from  Isabella  to  Magda- 
lena,  and  thence  across  the  Boyal  Vega  to  the  fortress  of 
Conception.  Continuing  on  to  the  south,  they  came  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  traversed  by  a  defile  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  descended  into  another  beautiful  plain, 
which  was  called  Bonao.  Proceeding  hence  for  some  distance, 
they  came  to  a  great  river  called  Hayna,  running  through  a 
fertile  country,  all  the  streams  of  which  abounded  in  gold. 
On  the  western  bank  of  this  river,  and  about  eight  leagues 
firom  its  mouth,  they  found  gold  in  greater  quantities  and  in 
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larger  particles  than  had  yet  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  not  even  excepting  the  province  o(  Cibao.  They  made 
experiments  in  various  places  within  the' compass  of  six  miles, 
and  always  with  success.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  generally 
impregnated  with  that  metal,  so  that  a  common  laborer,  with 
little  trouble,  might  find  the  amount  of  three  drachms  in  the 
course  of  a  day.*  In  several  places  they  observed  deep 
excavations  in  the  form  of  pits,  which  looked  as  if  the  mines 
had  been  worlccd  in  ancient  times ;  a  circumstance  whidi 
caused  much  ^speculation  among  the  Spaniards,  the  natives 
having  no  idea  of  mining,  but  contenting  themselves  with 
the  particles  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers. 

The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  received  the  white  men 
with  their  promised  friendship,  and  in  every  respect  the  repre- 
sentations of  Miguel  Diaz  were  fully  justified.  lie  was  not 
only  pardoned,  but  received  into  great  favor,  and  was  subse- 
quently employed  in  various  capacities  in  the  island,  in  all 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  fidelity.  He  kept  his 
faith  with  his  Indian  bride,  by  whom,  according  to  Oviedo, 
he  had  two  children.  Charlevoix  supposes  that  they  were 
regularly  married,  as  the  female  cacique  appears  to  have  been 
baptized,  being  always  mentioned  by  the  Qu*istian  name  of 
Catalina.f 

When  the  Adelantado  returned  with  this  favorable  report^ 
and  with  specimens  of  ore,  the  anxious  heart  of  the  admiral 


*  Herrcra,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  t  lib.  it  cap.  18.  Peter  Martyr,  decad. 
L  lib.  iv. 

f  Oviedo,  Cronico  de  los  Ind.,  lib.  il  cap.  18.  CharleToix,  Hist  St. 
Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  146. 
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\a  greatly  elated.     He  gave  orders  that  a  fortress  should 

immediately  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilayna,  in  the 
.'inity  of  the  mines,  and  that  they  should  be  diligently 
»rked.    The  fimded  traces  of  ancient  excavations  gave  rise 

one  of  his  usual  veins  of  golden  conjectures.  He  had 
■eady  surmised  that  Hispaniola  might  be  the  ancient  Ophir. 
3  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  identical 
nes,  whence  King  Solomon  had  procured  his  gold  for  the 
ilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  supposed  that  his 
ips  must  have  sailed  by  the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  round  Tra- 
ban  to  this  island,*  which,  according  to  his  idea,  lay  oppo- 
e  to  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  for  such  he  firmly  believed 
3  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  probable  that  Columbus  gave  free  license  to  his 

agination   in  these  conjectures,  which  tended  to  throw  a 

.^ndor  about  his  enterprises,  and  to  revive  the  languishing 

orest  of  the  publia     Granting,  however,  the  correctness  of 

opinion,  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  an  error  by 

means  surprising  in  the  imperfect  state  of  geographical 
3wledge,  all  his  consequent  suppositions  were  far  from 
•x^vagant.  The  ancient  Ophir  was  believed  to  lie  some 
-ere  in  the  East,  but  its  situation  was  a  matter  of  contro- 
^y  among  the  learned,  and  remains  one  of  those  conjectural 
CBtions  about  which  too  much  has  been  written  for  it  ever 
1^  satis&ctorily  decided. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  It. 
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T^RE  new  caravel,  the  Santa  Cruz,  being  finished,  and  the 

Nifia  repaired,  Columbus  made  every  arrangement  for 

"J^niediate  departure,  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  growing 

•''*^^>8ance  of  Aguado,  and  to  relieve  the  colony  from  a  crew 

^  &ctious  and  discontented  men.     He  appointed  his  brother, 

^*i  Bartholomew,  to  the  command  of  the  island,  with  the  title, 

^hich  he  had  already  given  him,  of  Adelantado :  in  case  of 

^^  death,  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Diego. 

On  the  l<Hh  of  March  the  two  caravels  set  sail  for  Spain, 

^  One  of  which  Columbus  embarked,  and  in  the  other  Agua- 

^»     In  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns,  all  those 

^o  could  be  spared  from  the  island,  and  some  who  had  wives 

^^  relatives  in  Spain  whom  they  wished  to  visit,  returned 

^  these  caravels,  which  were  crowded  with  two  hundred  and 

^"^^nty-five  passengers,  the  sick,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and 

^^  fiustions.    Never  did  a  more  miserable  and  disappointed 

^^^  return  from  a  land  of  promise. 

Vou  II— 4» 
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There  were  thirty  Indians  also  on  board  of  the  carmvelsy 
among  whom  were  the  once  redoubtable  cacique  Caonabo,  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  a  nephew.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios 
observes  that  Columbus  had  promised  the  cacique  and  his 
brother  to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  their  power,  after 
he  had  taken  them  to  visit  the  Ring  and  Queen  of  Castile.* 
It  is  probable  that  by  kind  treatment,  and  by  a  display  of  the 
wonders  of  Spain  and  the  grandeur  and  might  of  its  soverdgns, 
he  hoped  to  conquer  their  enmity  to  the  Spaniards,  and  con- 
vert them  into  important  instruments  towards  obtaining  a 
secure  and  peaceable  dominion  over  the  island.  Caonabo, 
however,  was  of  that  proud  nature,  of  wild  but  vigorous 
growth,  which  can  never  be  tamed.  He  remained  a  moody 
and  dejected  captive.  He  had  too  much  intelligence  not  to 
perceive  that  his  power  was  for  ever  blasted,  but  he  retained 
his  haughtiness,  even  in  the  midst.of  his  despair. 

Being,  as  yet,  but  little  experienced  in  the  navigation  of 
these  seas,  Columbus,  instead  of  working  up  to  the  north- 
ward, so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  track  of  westerly  winds,  took  an 
easterly  course  on  leaving  the  island.  The  opnsequenoe  was, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  voyage  was  a  toilsome  and 
tedious  struggle  against  the  trade- winds  and  calms  which  pre- 
vail between  the  tropics.  On  the  6th  of  April  he  found  him* 
self  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caribbcc  islands,  with  hia  crewB 
fatigued  and  sickly,  and  his  provisions  rapidly  diminishii^. 
He  bore  away  to  the  southward,  therefore,  to  touch  at  the 
most  important  of  those  islands,  in  search  of  supplies. 

On  Saturday  the  9th,  he  anchored  at  Marigalante,  whence, 
on  the  following  day,  he  made  sail  for  Guadaloupe.     It 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
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oontrary  to  tiie  ouatom  of  Columbus  to  weigh  anchor  on  Sun^ 
day  when  in  port,  but  the  people  murmured,  and  observed; 
that  when  in  quest  of  food,  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  scruples 
as  to  holy  days.* 

Anchoring  off  the  island  of  Guadiiloupe,  the  boat  was  sent 
on  shore  well  armed.  Before  it  could  reach  the  land,  a  large 
number  of  females  issued  from  the  woods,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  decorated  with  tufls  of  feathers,  preparing  to 
oppose  any  descent  upon  their  shores.  As  the  sea  was  some- 
what rou^  and  a  surf  broke  upon  the  beach,  the  boats  ro* 
mained  at  a  distance,  and  two  of  the  Indians  from  Hispaniola 
swam  to  shore.  Having  explained  to  these  Amazons  that  the 
Spaniards  only  sought  provisions,  in  exchange  for  which  they 
would  give  articles  of  great  value,  the  women  referred  them 
to  their  husbands,  who  were  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
As  the  boats  proceeded  thither,  numbers  of  the  natives  were 
seen  on  the  beach,  who  manifested  great  ferocity,  shouting,  and 
yelling,  and  discharging  flights  of  arrows,  which,  however,  fell 
tw  short  in  the  water.  Seeing  the  boats  approach  the  land, 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  rushed  forth  with 
hideous  cries  as  the  Spaniards  were  landing.  A  discharge  of 
fire^uma  drove  them  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  the 
boats  met  with  no  further  opposition.  Entering  the  deserted 
habitations,  the  Spaniards  began  to  plunder  and  destroy,  con* 
trary  to  the  invariable  injunctions  of  the  admiral.  Among 
other  articles  found  in  these  houses,  were  honey  and  wax, 
whidb  Herrera  supposes  had  been  brought  from  Terra  Firma, 
as  these  roving  people  collected  the  productions  of  distant 
regiona  in  the  course  of  their  expeditions.    Fernando  Ck>lum« 

*  Hist,  del  Alrairante,  cap.  62. 
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bus  mentions  likewise  that  there  were  hatchets  of  iron  in  their 
houses :  these,  however,  must  have  been  made  of  a  spedes 
of  hard  and  heavy  stone,  already  mentioned,  whidi  resembled 
iron ;  or  they  must  have  been  procured  from  places  which  the 

m 

Spaniards  had  previously  visited,  as  it  is  fully  admitted  that 
no  iron  was  in  use  among  the  natives  prior  to  the  discovery. 
The  sailors  also  reported  that  in  one  of  the  houses  thej  fbmid 
the  arm  of  a  man  roasting  on  a  spit  before  the  fire ;  but  tJiese 
fkcts,  so  repugnant  to  humanity,  require  more  solid  authority 
to  bo  credited :  the  sailors  had  committed  wanton  devastations 
m  these  dwellings,  and  may  have  sought  a  pretext  with  whidi 
to  justify  their  maraudings  to  the  admiral. 

While  some  of  the  people  were  getting  wood  and  water, 
and  making  cassava  bread,  Columbus  dispatched  forty  men, 
well  armed,  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  island.  They  re- 
turned on  the  following  day  with  ten  women  and  three  boys. 
The  women  were  of  large  and  powerful  form,  yet  of  great 
agility.  They  were  naked,  and  wore  their  long  hair  flowing 
loose  upon  their  shoulders ;  some  decorated  their  heads  with 
plumes  of  various  colors.  Among  them  was  the  wife  of  a 
cacique,  a  woman  of  great  strength  and  proud  spirit.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards,  she  had  fled  with  an  agility  which 
soon  left  all  her  pursuers  &r  behind,  excepting  a  native  of  the 
CSanary  islands  remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot.  She  would 
have  escaped  even  from  him,  but,  perceiving  that  he  was  alone, 
and  far  from  his  companions,  she  turned  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized  him  with  astonishing  force,  and  would  have  strangled 
him,  had  not  the  Spaniards  arrived  and  taken  her  entangled 
like  a  hawk  wi*Ji  her  prey.  The  warlike  spirit  of  these 
Carib  women,  and  the  circumatancc  of  finding  them  in  armed 
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bands,  defending  their  shores,  during  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands, led  Columbus  repeatedly  into  the  erroneous  idea,  that 
certain  of  these  islands  ivere  inhabited  entirely  by  women ; 
tar  which  error,  as  has  already  been  observed,  ho  was  pre- 
pared by  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo  concerning  an  bland  of , 
Amaions  near  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Having  renuiined  several  days  at  the  island,  and  prepared 
three  weeks'  supply  of  bread,  Columbus  prepared  to  make 
sail.  As  Guadaloupe  was  the  most  important  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  in  a  manner  the  portal  or  entrance  to  all  the  rest, 
he  wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  prisoners,  with  many  presents,  to 
compensate  for  the  spoil  and  injury  whicli  had  been  done. 
Hie  female  cacique,  however,  declined  going  on  shore,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  and  accompany  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  who 
were  on  board,  keeping  with  her  also  a  young  daughter.  She 
had  conceived  a  passion  for  Caonabo,  having  found  out  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  His  character  and 
story,  gathered  from  the  other  Indians,  had  won  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  this  intrepid  woman.* 

Leaving  Guadaloupe  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  keeping  in 
about  the  twenty-second  d^ree  of  latitude,  the  caravels  again 
worked  their  way  against  the  whole  curreht  of  the  trade- 
winds,  insomuch,  that,  on  the  20th  of  May,  after  a  month  of 
great  fttigue  and  toil,  they  had  yet  a  great  part  of  their  voy- 
age to  make.  The  provisions  were  already  so  reduced,  that 
Columbus  had  to  put  every  one  on  a  daily  allowance  of  six 
ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  and  half  of  water :  as  they  advanced, 
the  scardty  grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  was  rendered 

*  Hist,  del  Almirtnte,  cap.  68. 


more  appalling  from  the  uncertainty  whidi  prevailed  on  board 
the  vessels  as  to  their  situation.    There  were  several  pilots  i 
the  caravels ;  but  being  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  navigatio; 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic  coasts,  they  were  utterl 
confounded,  and  lost  all  reckoning  when  traversing  the 
ocean.     Every  one  had  a  separate  opinion,  and  none  heed( 
that  of  the  admiral.     By  the  beginning  of  June  there  was 
absolute  fiimine  on  board  of  the  ships.     In  the  extremity 
their  suflerings,  while  death  stared  them  in  the  Aoe,  it  w 
proposed  by  some  of  the  Spaniards,  as  a  desperate  altemati 
that  they  should  kill  and  eat  their  Indian  prisoners ;  oth< 
suggested  that  they  should  throw  them  into  the  sea,  as 
many  expensive  and  useless  mouths.     Nothing  but  the  a 
lute  authority  of  Columbus  prevented  this  last  counsel 
being  adopted.     He  represented  that  the  Indians  were  tlm^ir 
fellow-beings,  some  of  them  Christians  like  themselves,  ^LX%d 
all  entitled  to  similar  treatment.     He  exhorted  them  to  a  li'fc^I^^ 
patience,  assuring  them  that  they  would  soon  make  land,    f<>' 
that,  according  to  his  reckoning,  they  were  not  &r  from  C^P^ 
St.  Vincent.     At  this  all  scoffed,  for  they  believed  themsel'V'^* 
yet  far  from  their  desired  haven ;  some  affirming  that  it^^Jf 
were  in  the  English  Channel,  others  that  they  were  approa^^ 
ing  Gallicia;    when   Columbus,   therefore,  confid^t   in    1>^' 
opinion,  ordered  that  sail  should  be  taken  in  at  night,  lest  tb^7 
should  come  upon  the  land  in  the  dark,  there  was  a  gene' 
murmur ;  the  men  exclaiming  that  it  was  better  to  be  cast 
shore,  than  to  starve  at  sea.    Tlie  next  monung,  however,  ^^ 
their  great  joy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  very  land  wb»*^ 
Columbus  had  predicted.    From  this  time,  he  was  regard^'^ 
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l>7  the  seamen  as  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean, 
and  almost  oracular  in  matters  of  navigation.* 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  after  a  weary  voyage  of  about  three  months.  In  the 
oourse  of  this  voyage,  the  unfortunate  Caonabo  expired.  It 
i«  by  the  mere  casual  mention  of  contemporary  writers,  that 

have  any  notice  of  this  drcumstance,  which  appears  to 

been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  but  little  moment.     He 

^KuUntaincd  his  haughty  nature  to  the  lost,  for  his  death  is 

PHncipally  ascribed  to  the  morbid  melancholy  of  a  proud  but 

*>Token  spirit.f     He  was  an  extraordinary  character  in  savage 

*ife.     From  being  a  simple  Carib,  he  had  risen,  by  his  enter- 

PHve  and  courage,  to  be  the  most  powerful  cacique,  and  the 

^oiQinant  spirit  of  the  populous  island  of  Hay  ti.     He  was  the 

^Qly  chieftain  that  appeared  to  have  had  sagacity  sufficient  to 

^fesee  the  fiital  effects  of  Spanish  ascendency,  or  military 

^^ent  to  combine  any  resistance  to  its  inroads.     Had  his  war- 

*^org  been  of  his  own  intrepid  nature,  the  war  which  he 

^'^iaed  would  have  been  formidable  in  the  extreme.     His  fate 

^^^Hiishes,  on  a  narrow  scale,  a  lesson  to  human  greatness. 

^^hcn  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Huyti,  their 

^'XKaginations  were  inflamed  with  rumors  of  a  magnificent  prince 

^  the  interior,  the  lord  of  the  Golden  House,  the  sovereign 

^^  the  mines  of  Cibao,  who  reigned  in  splendid  state  among 

^e  mountains ;  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  and  this  £mcied 

*  Hist,  del  Ahnirante,  cap.  68. 

f  Curs  de  loa  Palacios,  cap.  181.  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  iv. 
^^Oie  hare  affirmed  that  Caonabo  perished  in  one  of  the  caravels  which 
^^^^Uidered  in  the  harbor  of  Isabella  during  the  hurricane,  but  the  united 
^•timony  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  Peter  Mnrtyr,  and  Fernando 
^^UmbiiB,  proTea  that  he  sailed  with  the  admiral  on  bis  return  voyage. 
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Columbus  were  little  calculated  to  diminish  the  growing  pre- 
judices of  the  populace.  When  the  motley  crowd  of  mariners 
and  adventurers  who  had  embarked  with  such  sanguine  expec 
tations  landed  from  the  vessels  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  instead 
of  a  joyous  crew  bounding  on  shore  flushed  with  success,  and 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  golden  Indies,  a  feeble  train  of 
wretched  men  crawled  forth,  emaciated  by  the  diseases  of  the 
colony  and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  who  carried  in  their 
yellow  countenances,  says  an  old  writer,  a  mockery  of  that 
gold  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  search,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  relate  of  the  New  World,  but  tales  of  sickness, 
poverty,  and  disappointment. 

Columbus  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  counteract 
these  unfavorable  appearances,  and  to  revive  the  languishing 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
his  recent  discoveries  along  the  ooast  of  Cuba,  where,  as  he 
supposed,  he  had  arrived  nearly  to  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of 
the  ancients,  bordering  on  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Asia.  Above  all,  he  boasted  of  his  discovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  were  those  of  the  ancient  Ophir.  The  public  listened 
to  these  accounts  with  sneering  incredulity;  or  if^  for  a 
moment,  a  little  excitement  was  occasioned,  it  was  quickly 
destroyed  by  gloomy  pictures  drawn  by  disappointed  adven- 
turers. 

In  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  Columbus  found  three  caravels, 
commanded  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Niiio,  on  the  point  of  sailing 
with  supplies  for  the  colony.  Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed 
without  any  relief  of  the  kind ;  four  caravels  which  had  sailed 
in  the  preceding  January  having  been  lost  on  the  ooast  of 
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the  Peninsala.*  Having  read  the  royal  letters  and  dispatches 
of  whidi  Nino  was  the  bearer,  and  being  informed  of  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  Columbus  wrote  by  this  opportunity,  urging  the  Ade- 
lantado  to  endeavor,  by  every  means,  to  bring  the  island  into 
a  peaceful  and  productive  state,  appeasing  all  discontents  and 
commotions,  and  seizing  and  sending  to  Spain  all  caciques,  or 
their  subjects,  who  should  be  concerned  in  the  deaths  of  any 
of  the  colonists.  He  recommended  the  most  unremitting 
diligence  in  exploring  and  working  the  mines  recently  discov- 
ered on  the  river  Hayna,  and  that  a  place  should  be  chosen 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  seaport  founded.  Pedro  Alonzo 
Niiio  set  sail  with  the  three  caravels  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  having  reached  the 
sovereigns,  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  them,  dated  at 
Almazen,  12th  July,  1496 ;  congratulating  him  on  his  safe 
return,  and  inviting  him  to  court  when  he  should  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage.  The  kind  terms  in 
which  this  letter  was  couched  were  calculated  to  reassuTo  the 
heart  of  Columbus,  who,  ever  since  the  mission  of  the  arro- 
gant Aguado,  had  considered  himself  out  of  favor  with  the 
sovereigns,  and  fallen  into  disgrace.  As  a  proof  of  the  dejec- 
tion of  his  spirits,  we  are  told  that  when  he  made  his  appear- 
anoe  this  time  in  Spain,  he  was  clad  in  a  humble  garb,  resem- 
bling in  form  and  color  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  simply 
girded  with  a  cord,  and  that  he  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow 
like  the  brethren  of  that  order.f    This  was  probably  in  fill 

•  Mnaot,  Hist  K.  Mando,  lib.  tL 

f  Curs  de  las  Palacios,  cap.  181.    Oriedo,  lib.  iL  cap.  18. 
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filment  of  some  penitential  vow  made  in  a  moment  of  danger 
or  despondency, — a  custom  prevalent  in  those  daysy'  and  fire- 
quently  observed  by  Columbus.  It  betokened,  however, 
much  humility  and  depression  of  spirit,  and  afibrded  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  his  appearance  on  his  former  triumphant  return. 
He  was  doomed,  in  fact^  to  yield  repeated  examples  <^  the 
reverses  to  which  those  are  subject  who  have  once  lamiched 
fix>m  the  safe  shores  of  obscurity  on  the  fluctuatmg  waves  of 
popular  opinion. 

However  indifierent  Columbus  might  be  to  his  own  per- 
sonal appearance,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  in 
in  his  discoveries,  fearing  continually  that  the  indiflleren 
awakening  towards  him  might  impede  their  accomplishmen 
On  his  way  to  Burgos,  therefore,  where  the  sovereigns  wer 
expected,  he  made  a  studious  display  of  the  curiosities  an- 
treasures  which  ho  had  brought  from  the  New  World.     Amoa 


these  wore  collars,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  coronets  of  gold,  tfc 
spoils  of  various  caciques,  and  which  were  considered  as 
phies  won  from  barbaric  princes  of  the  rich  coasts  of  Asia,  < 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.     It  is  a  proof  of  the  pet 
standard  by  which  the  sublime  discovery  of  Columbus  w 
already  estimated,  that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  managem 
to  dazzle  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  multitude  by  the  m< 
glare  of  gold. 

He  carried  with  him  several  Indians  also,  decorated 
their  savage  fashion,  and  glittering  with  golden  omimien 
among  whom  were  the  brother  and  nephew  of  Caonabo,  t^- 
former  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  latter  only  ten.     Th-     —  ^^Y 

were  brought  merely  to  visit  the  king  and  queen,  that  th '^Y 

might  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  poi 
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of  the  Spanish  sovereigiis,  after  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
stored in  safety  to  their  country.  Whenever  they  passed 
through  any  principal  place,  Columbus  put  a  massive  collar 
and  chain  of  gold  upon  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  as  beiug 
cacique  of  the  g<)lden  country  of  Cibao.  The  curate  of  Los 
Palacios,  who  entertuned  the  discoverer  and  his  Indian  captives 
for  several  days  in  his  house,  says  that  he  had  this  chain  of 
gold  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  weighed  six  hundred  castel- 
lanos.*  The  worthy  curate  likewise  makes  mention  of  various 
Indian  masks  and  images  of  wood  or  cotton,  wrought  with 
fantastic  &ces  of  animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed  were 
representations  of  the  devil,  who,  he  concludes,  must  be  the 
object  of  adoration  of  these  islanders.f 

The  reception  of  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns  was  different 
from  what  he  had  anticipated ;  for  he  was  treated  with  dis- 
tinguished favor,  nor  was  any  mention  made  either  of  the 
complaints  of  Margarite  and  Boyle,  or  the  judicial  inquiries 
conducted  by  Aguado.  However  these  may  have  had  a 
transient  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  sovereigns,  they  were  too 
conscious  of  the  great  deserts  of  Columbus,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  of  his  situation,  not  to  tolerate  what  they 
may  have  considered  errors  on  his  part. 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  countenance  he  experienced, 
and  by  the  interest  with  which  the  sovereigns  listened  to  his 
account  of  his  recent  voyage  along  the  cost  of  Cuba,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  Hayna,  which  he  failed  not  to  repre- 
sent as  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients ;  Columbus  now  proposed  a 

*  EquiTaleot  to  the  ralue  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
i^e  dollars  of  the  present  time. 
t  Cora  da  los  Palacios,  cap.  ISl. 
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further  enterprise,  by  which  he  promised  to  make  yet  more 
extensive  dlsooTeries,  and  to  annex  Terra  Firma  to  tiieir 
dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  dgfat  ships ;  two  to 
be  dispatched  to  the  island  of  Hi^paoiola  with  supplies,  the 
remaining  six  to  be  put  under  his  command  for  a  vojmgQ  of 
discovery.  The  sovereigns  readily  promised  to  ouxnply  with 
hb  request,  and  were  probably  sincere  in  their  intentions  to 
do  so,  but  in  the  performance  of  their  promise  Columbus  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  intolerable  delay ;  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  public  events,  partly  in  consequence  of  tho 
intrigues  of  men  in  office,  the  two  great  influences  which  ara 
continually  diverting  and  defeating  the  designs  of  princes. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were,  at  this  moment,  tasked  to 
the  utmost  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand,  who  lavished  all 
his  revenues  in  warlike  expenses  and  in  subsidies.  While 
maintaining  a  contest  of  deep  and  artful  policy  with  France, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  grasping  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  wide  and  powerful  connection 
by  the  marriages  of  the  royal  children,  who  were  now  matur* 
ing  in  years.  At  this  time  arose  that  family  alliance,  which 
afterwards  consolidated  such  an  immense  empire  under  his 
grandson  and  successor,  Charles  V. 

While  a  large  army  was  maintained  in  Italy,  under  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova,  to  assist  the  king  of  Naples  in  recovering 
his  throne,  of  which  ho  had  been  suddenly  dispossessed  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  other  armies  were  required  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  which  were  menaced  with  a  French  inva- 
sion. Squadrons  also  had  to  be  employed  for  the  saf<^uard 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Peninsula* 
while  a  magnificent  armada  of  upwards  of  a  humlre<l  ships, 
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having  on  board  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  of 
the  first  nobility,  was  dispatched  to  convoy  the  Princess  J  uana 
to  Flanders,  to  .be  married  to  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
and  to  bxing  back  his  sister  Margarita,  the  destined  bride  of 
Prince  Juan. 

These  widely-extended  operations,  both  of  war  and  amity, 
put  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  into  requisition.    They 
drained  the  royal  treasury,  and  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the 
soyereigna,  obliging  them  also  to  journey  from  place  to  place 
in  their  dominions.     With  such  cares  of  an  immediate  and 
liomefeH  nature  pressing  upon  their  minds,  the  distant  euter- 
jprises  of  Columbus  were  easily  neglected  or  postponed.    They 
liad  hitherto  been  sources  of  expense  instead  of  profit ;  and 
^ere  were  artful  counsellors  ever  ready  to  whisper  in  the 
st>yal  ear,  that  they  were  likely  to  continue  so.     What,  in  the 
ambitious  eyes  of  Ferdinand,  was  the  acquisition  of  a  number 
^>f  wild,  uncultivated,  and  distant  islands,  to  that  of  the  bril- 
liant domam  of  Naples ;   or  the  intercourse  with  naked  and 
iMurbarous  princes,  to  that  of  an  alliance  with  the  most  potent 
sovereigns  of  Christendom?     Columbus  had  the  mortifioa^ 
Von,  therefore,  to  see  armies  levied  and  squadrons  employed 
%n  idle  contests  about  a-  little  point  of  territory  in  Europe, 
«uid  a  vast  armada  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail  destined  to 
"^he  ostentatious  service  of  convoying  a  royal  bride ;  while 
lie  vainly  solicited  a  few  caravels  to  prosecute  his  discovery 
of  a  world. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn,  six  millions  of  maravedis  were 
ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Columbus  for  the  equipment  of  his 
promised  squadron.*    Just  as  the  sum  was  about  to  bo  deliv. 

•  BqalTalent  to  86,906  doUara  of  the  prewnt  day. 
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ered,  a  letter  was  received  from  Pedro  Alomo  Nifio,  who  had 
arrived  at  Cadiz  with  his  three  caravels,  on  his  return  from 
the  island  of  Ilispaniola.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  court  in 
person,  or  forwarding  the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  he 
had  gone  to  visit  liis  family  at  Huelva,  taking  the  dispatches 
with  him,  and  merely  writing  in  a  vaunting  style,  that  he  hadl^ 
a  great  amount  of  gold  on  hoard  his  ships.* 

This  was  triumphant  intelligence  to  Columbus,  who  inun^ 
diately  concluded  that  the  new  mines  were  in  operation,  ani 
the  treasures  of  Ophir  about  to  be  realized.     The  letter  <^  —  ,^f 
Nino,  however^  was  fated  to  have  a  most  injurious  efiect 
his  concerns. 

The  king  at  that  moment  was  in  immediate  want  of  mono^ 
to  repair  the  fortress  of  Salza,  in  Roussillon,  which  had  be 
sacked  by  the  French ;  the  six  millions  of  maravcdis  nlr  ■      — ut 
to  be  advanced  to  Columbus,  were  forthwith  appropriated  to 

patch  up  the  shattered  castle,  and  an  order  was  given  for  "^i^    Tie 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gold  brought  by  Nino.     It  u  ^     4u 
not  until  the  end  of  December,  when  Nino  arrived  at  cou:^  "vt, 
and  delivered  the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  that  his 
of  gold  was  discovered  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
that  his  caravels  were,  in  fact,  freighted  with  Indian  prisom 
from  the  sale  of  whom  the  vaunted  gold  was  to  arise. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vexatious  efiects  of  this  ^^ 
surd  hyperbole.  The  hopes  of  Columbus,  of  great  and  *  *°^ 
mediate  profit  from  the  mines,  were  suddenly  cast  down ;  "^^^ 
zeal  of  his  few  advocates  was  cooled;  an  air  of  empty  e^^^^^' 
geration  was  given  to  his  enterprises ;  and  his  enemies  poin^^-^ 
with  scorn  and  ridicule  to  the  wretched  cargoes  of  the  <  arav"^  ^^^ 

•  Lm  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  Ub.  L  cap.  123, 1I& 
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as  the  boasted  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  report 
brotj^ht  by  NiHo  and  his  crew,  represented  the  colony  as  in  a 
disastrous  condition,  and  the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  immediate  supplies;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  urgent,  the  meas- 
ure of  relief  was  tardy.  All  the  unfavorable  representations 
hitherto  made  seemed  corroborated,  and  the  invidious  cry  of 
^  great  cost  and  little  gain  ^  was  revived  by  those  politicians 
of  petty  sagacity  and  microscopic  eye,  who,  in  all  great  under- 
takings, can  discern  the  immediate  expense,  without  having 
scope  of  vision  to  embrace  the  future  profit. 


Vol.  n. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PBBPABATIONB  FOB  A  THIRD  T0TA0E.-DI8APP0QmaDrnW 

AND  DELAYS. 

[1497.] 

TT  was  not  until  the  following  spring  of  1497,  that  the  ^^ss>^Dti 
•*-  cems  of  Columbus  and   of  the   New  World   begara.         to 
receive  serious  attention  from  the  sovereigns.    The  fleet     ^^cf 
returned  from  Flanders  with  the  Princess  Margarita  of  --A^iis. 
tria.     Her  nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent^     had 
been  celebrated  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,    ^witfc 
extraordinary  splendor.     All  the  grandees,  the  digniUirie^  ^  sod 
chivalry  of  Spain,  together  with  ambassadors  from  the      "prin- 
cipal potentates  of  Christendom,  were  assembled  on  the      occa- 
sion.    Burgos  was  for  some  time  a  scene  of  chivalroim  s  pa- 
geant and  courtly  revel,  and  the  whole  kingdom  celebratedL^  with 
great  rejoicings,  this  powerful  alliance,  which  seemed  to  "»  insure 
to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  a  continuance  of  their  cxtraorc3^  inary 
prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Isabella,  whose  m^*^"^^ 
heart  had  recently  been  engrossed  by  the  marriages  ^^^  "*^ 
children,  now  that  she  was  relieved  from  these  conceri)^      ^ 
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tender  and  domestic  nature,  entered  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Hew  World  with  a  spirit  that  showed  she  was  determined  to 
place  them  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  as  well  as  clearly  to 
iefine  the  powers,  and  reward  the  services  of  Columbus.  To 
!ier  protecting  zeal  all  the  provisions  in  favor  of  Columbus 
must  be  attributed ;  for  the  king  began  to  look  coldly  on  him, 
ind  the  royal  counsellors,  who  had  most  influence  in  the  af&irs 
}f  the  Indies,  were  his  enemies. 

Various  royal  ordinances  dated  about  this  time  manifest 
lie  generous  and  considerate  disposition  of  the  queen.  The 
rights,  privileges,  and  dignities  granted  to  Columbus  at  Santa 
P6,  were  again  confirmed ;  a  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  fifty 
eagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  was  offered  to 
lim  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess.  This,  however, 
>>lumbus  had  the  forbearance  to  decline ;  he  observed  that  it 
vould  only  increase  the  envy  which  was  already  so  virulent 
igainst  him,  and  would  cause  new  misrepresentations ;  as  he 
bould  be  accused  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  settlement 
jid  improvement  of  his  own  possessions,  than  of  any  other 
»art  of  the  island.* 

As  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  had  hitherto  far  ex- 
eeded  the  returns,  Columbus  had  incurred  debt  rather  than 
«aped  profit  from  the  share  he  had  been  permitted  to  take  in 
hem  ;  he  was  relieved,  therefore,  from  his  obligation  to  bear 
JO.  eighth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  past  enterprises,  excepting 
be  som  which  he  had  advanced  towards  the  first  voyage ;  at 
be  same  time,  however,  he  was  not  to  claim  any  share  of 
rhat  had  hitherto  been  brought  from  the  island.  For  three 
visaing  years  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  eighth  of  the  gross 

^  Lm  Gmu,  Hist  Ind.,  h*b.  L  cap.  128. 
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proceeds  of  every  voyage,  and  an  additional  tetkth  after  the 
costs  had  been  deducted.  After  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years,  the  original  terms  of  agreement  were  to  be  resumed. 

To  gratify  his  honorable  ambition  also,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  his  family  the  distinction  gained  by  his  illustrious  deeds^ 
he  was  allowed  the  right  of  establishing  a  mayoraigo,  or  per- 
petual entail  of  his  estates,  so  that  they  might  always  descend 
with  his  titles  of  nobility.  This  he  shortly  after  exerdsed  in 
a  solemn  testament  executed  at  Seville  in  the  early  part  of 
1498,  by  which  he  devised  his  estates  to  his  own  male  descend- 
ants, and  on  their  failure,  to  the  male  descendants  of  his 
brothers,  and  in  default  of  male  heirs,  to  the  females  of  his 
lineage. 

The  heir  was  always  to  boar  the  arms  of  the  admiral,  to 
seal  with  them,  to  sign  with  his  signature,  and  in  signing, 
never  to  use  any  other  title  than  simply  "  The  Admiral," 
whatever  other  titles  might  be  given  him  by  the  king,  and 
used  by  him  on  other  occasions.  Such  was  the  noble  prido 
with  which  he  valued  this  title  of  his  real  greatness. 

In  this  testament  ho  made  ample  provision  for  his  brother, 
the  Adelontado,  his  son  Fernando,  And  his  brother  Don  Diego, 
tho  lost  of  whom,  ho  intimates,  had  a  desire  to  enter  into 
ecclesiastical  life.  He  ordered  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  rev- 
enues arising  from  the  mayorazgo  should  be  devoted  to  pious 
and  charitable  purposes,  and  in  relieving  all  poor  persons  of 
his  lineage.  He  made  provisions  for  the  giving  of  marriage 
portions  to  the  poor  females  of  his  family.  He  ordered  that 
a  married  person  of  his  kindred  who  had  been  bom  in  his 
native  city  of  Genoa,  should  be  maintained  there  in  competenoe 
and  respectability,  by  way  of  keeping  a  domidl  for  the  family 
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tJiere ;  and  he  commanded  whoever  should  inherit  the  mayor- 
aigo,  always  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  honor, 
prosperity,  and  increase  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  provided  it 
should  not  be  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Among  various  other  provi- 
sions in  this  will,  he  solemnly  provides  for  his  favorite  scheme, 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  orders  his  son  Diego, 
or  whoever  else  may  inherit  his  estate,  to  invest  from  time 
to  time  as  much  money  as  he  can  spare,  in  stock  in  the  bank 
of  St.  Greorge  at  Genoa,  to  form  a  permanent  fund,  with  which 
he  is  to  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  follow  and  serve  the  king 
in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Or  should  the  king  not  under- 
take such  an  enterprise,  then,  when  the  funds  have  accumulated 
to  sufficient  amount,  to  set  on  foot  a  crusade  at  his  own  charge 
and  risk,  in  hopes  that,  seeing  his  determination,  the  sovereigns 
may  be  induced  either  to  adopt  the  undertaking,  or  to  author- 
ize him  to  pursue  it  in  their  name. 

Beside  this  special  undertaking  for  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
diai^es  his  heir  in  case  there  should  arise  any  schism  in  the 
church,  or  any  violence  menacing  its  prosperity,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  devote  his  person  and 
property  to  defend  the  church  from  all  insult  and  spoliation. 
Next  to  the  service  of  God,  he  enjoins  loyalty  to  the  throne ; 
commanding  him  at  all  times  to  serve  the  sovereigns  and 
their  heirs,  &ithfully  and  zealously,  even  to  the  loss  of  life 
and  estate.  To  insure  the  constant  remembrance  of  this  tes- 
tament, he  orders  his  heir  that,  before  he  confesses,  he  shall 
fpve  it  to  his  father  confessor  to  read,  who  is  to  examine  him 
lipon  his  &ithful  fulfilment  of  its  conditions.* 

*  This  testament  is  inserted  at  large  in  the  Ap^ndbu 
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As  Coluiribu8  had  felt  aggrieved  by  the  general  lioenae 
granted  in  April,  1495,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  New 
World,  c<:>nsidoring  it  as  interfering  with  his  prerc^tives,  a 
royal  edict  was  issued  on  the  2d  of  June,  1497,  retracting 
whatever  might  bo  projudicial  to  his  interests,  or  to  the 
previous  grants  made  him  by  the  crown.  **  It  was  never  our 
intention,"  said  the  sovereigns  in  their  edicts  **  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  rights  of  the  said  Don  Christopher  ColumbuSy  nor 
to  allow  the  conventions,  privileges,  and  favors  which  we  have 
granted  him  to  be  encroached  upon  or  violated ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  services  which  he  has  ren* 
dercd  us,  wo  intend  to  confer  still  further  favors  on  him." 
Such,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  sincere  inten^ 
tion  of  the  magnanimous  Isabella ;  but  the  stream  of  hei 
royal  bounty  was  poisoned  or  diverted  by  the  base  diannek 
through  which  it  flowed. 

The  favor  shown  to  Columbus  was  extended  likewise  to 
his  family.  The  titles  and  prerogatives  of  Adelantodo  with 
which  he  had  invested  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew, 
had  at  first  awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  jeal- 
ously reserved  all  high  dignities  of  the  kind  to  be  granted 
exclusively  by  the  crown.  By  a  royal  letter,  the  office  was 
now  conferred  upon  Don  Bartholomew,  as  if  through  spon- 
taneous &vor  of  the  sovereigns,  no  allusion  being  made  to  his 
having  previously  enjoyed  it. 

While  all  these  measures  were  taken  for  the  immediate 
gratification  of  Columbus,  others  were  adopted  for  the  intei^ 
ests  of  the  colony.  Permission  was  granted  him  to  take  out 
three  hundred  and  thirty  persons  in  royal  pay,  of  whom  forty 
were  to  be  escuderos  or  servants,  one  hundred  foot«oldier9, 
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thirty  sailors,  thirty  ship-boys,  twenty  miners,  fifty  husband- 
men,  ten  gardeners,  twenty  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  and 
thirty  females.  He  was  subsequently  permitted  to  increase 
the  number,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  five  hundred  ;  but  the 
additional  individuals  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  and 
merchandise  of  the  colony.  He  was  likewise  authorized  to 
grant  lands  to  all  such  as  were  disposed  to  cultivate  vine- 
yards, orchards,  sugar  plantations,  or  to  form  any  other  rural 
establishments,  on  condition  that  they  should  reside  as  house- 
holders on  the  island  for  four  years  after  such  grant ;  and 
that  all  the  brazil-wood  and  precious  metals,  found  on  their 
lands,  should  be  reserved  to  the  crown. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  the  unhappy  natives  forgotten 
by  the  compassionate  heart  of  Isabella.  Notwithstanding  the 
sophiszns  by  which  their  subjection  and  servitude  were  made 
matters  of  oivil  and  divine  right,  and  sanctioned  by  the  po- 
litical prelates  of  the  day,  Isabella  always  consented  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  the  slavery  even  of  those  who  were 
taken  in  open  war&re ;  while  her  utmost  solicitude  was  ex- 
erted to  protect  the  unoffending  part  of  this  helpless  and-  de- 
voted race.  She  ordered  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  of  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  greatest  leniency 
shown  in  collecting  the  tributes  imposed  upon  them,  with  all 
posnble  indulgence  to  defalcators.  In  fact,  the  injunctions 
given  with  respect  to  the  treatment  both  of  Indians  and  Span- 
iards, are  the  only  indications,  in  the  royal  edicts,  of  any  im- 
preasioQ  having  been  made  by  the  complaints  against  Colum- 
bus of  severity  in  his  government.  It  was  generally  recom- 
mended by  the  sovereigns,  that,  whenever  the  public  safety 
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did  not  require  stem  measures,  there  should  be  manifestfld  a 
disposition  to  lenity  and  easy  rule. 

When  every  intention  was  thus  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  to  dispatch  the  expedition  to  the  colony,  unexpected 
difliculties  arose  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  charm  was 
dispelled  which  in  the  preceding  voyage  had  made  every  ad- 
venturer crowd  into  the  service  of  Columbus.  An  odium  had 
been  industriously  thrown  upon  his  enterprises ;  and  his  new- 
found world,  instead  of  a  region  of  wealth  and  delight,  waa 
considered  a  land  of  poverty  and  disaster.  There  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  cither  ships  or  men  for  the  voyage.  To 
remedy  the  first  of  these  deficiencies,  one  of  those  arbitrary 
orders  was  issued,  so  opposite  to  our  present  ideas  of  com- 
mercial policy,  empowering  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  press 
into  the  scrvico  whatever  ships  they  might  judge  suitable  for 
the  purposed  expedition,  together  with  their  masters  and 
pilots ;  and  to  fix  such  price  for  their  remuneration,  as  the 
officers  should  deem  just  and  reasonable.  To  supply  the 
want  of  voluntary  recruits,  a  measure  was  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Columbus,*  which  shows  the  desperate  alter- 
natives to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  great  reaction  of  pub- 
lic sentiment.  This  was,  to  commute  the  sentences  of  crim- 
inals condemned  to  banishment,  to  the  galleys,  or  to  the 
mines,  into  transportation  to  the  now  settlements,  where  they 
were  to  labor  in  the  public  service  without  pay.  Those 
whose  sentence  was  banishment  for  life,  to  be  transported  for 
ten  years ;  those  banished  for  a  specific  term,  to  be  trans- 
ported for  half  that  time.  A  general  pardon  was  published 
for  all  malefactors  at  large,  who  within  a  certun  time  should 

•  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind,  lib.  L  cap.  US,  US. 
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surrender  themselves  to  the  admiral^  and  embark  for  the 
colonies ;  those  who  had  committed  offences  meriting  death, 
to  serre  for  two  years,  those  whose  misdeeds  were  of  a  lighter 
nature,  to  serve  for  one  year.*  Those  only  were  excepted 
from  this  indulgence  who  had  committed  heresy,  treason, 
coining,  murder,  and  certain  other  specific  crimes.  This  per- 
nicious measure,  calculated  to  poison  the  population  of  an 
infant  community  at  its  very  source,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of 
trouble  to  Columbus,  and  of  misery  and  detriment  to  the 
colony.  It  has  been  frequently  adopted  by  various  nations, 
whose  superior  experience  should  have  ^  taught  them  better, 
and  has  proved  the  bane  of  many  a  rising  settlement.  It  is 
assuredly  as  unnatural  for  a  metropolis  to  cast  forth  its 
crimes  and  vices  upon  its  colonies,  as  it  would  be  for  a  parent 
wilfully  to  ingrafl  disease  upon  his  children.  In  both  in- 
stances the  obligation  of  nature  is  vitiated  ;  nor  should  it  be 
matter  of  surprise,  if  the  seeds  of  evil  thus  sown  should  bring 
forth  bitter  retribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  violent  expedients,  there  was 
still  a  ruinous  delay  in  fitting  out  the  expedition.  This  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  changes  which  took  place  in  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  These 
concerns  had  for  a  time  been  consigned  to  Antonio  de  Torres, 
in  whose  name,  conjointly  with  that  of  Columbus,  many  of 
the  official  documents  had  been  made  out.  In  consequence  of 
high  and  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  Torres,  he  was 
Temoved  from  ofiice,  and  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  Bishop 
of  Badajoz,  reinstated.    The  papers  had,  therefore,  to  be  made 

*   MufioB,  lib.  Ti.  §  19. 
VoL.IL— 5* 
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out  anew,  atfd  fresh  contncU  formed.  While  dwee  coneeini 
were  tardily  attended  to,  the  queen  waa  auddenlj  over- 
whelmed with  affliction  hy  the  death  of  her  only  aon  Prinoe 
Juan,  whose  nuptials  had  been  oelebrated  with  such  splendor 
in  the  spring.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  domestic  calam- 
ities  which  assailed  her  affectionate  heart,  and  orerwhelmed 
her  with  affliction  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  In  the 
midst  of  her  distress,  however,  she  still  thought  of  Columbus. 
In  consequence  of  his  urgent  representations  of  the  misery  to 
which  the  colony  must  be  reduced,  two  ships  were  dispatched 
in  the  beginning  of  1498,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Fer> 
nandez  Coronel,  freighted  with  supplies.  Hie  necessary  funds 
were  advanced  by  the  queen  herself,  out  of  the  moneys  in- 
tended to  form  the  endowment  of  her  daughter  Isabella,  then 
betrothed  to  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal.  An  instance  of 
her  kind  feeling  toward  Columbus,  was  also  evinced  in  die 
time  of  her  affliction :  his  two  sons,  Diego  and  Fernando,  had 
been  pages  to  the  deceased  prince ;  the  queen  now  took  them, 
in  the  same  capacity,  into  her  own  service. 

With  all  this  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
Columbus  still  met  with  the  most  injurious  and  discouraging 
delays  in  preparing  the  six  remaining  vessels  for  his  voyage. 
Ilis  cold-blooded  enemy  Fonseca,  having  the  superintendence 
of  Indian  aflkirs,  was  enabled  to  impede  and  retard  all  his 
plans.  The  various  petty  officers  and  agents  employed  in  the 
concerns  of  the  armament,  were  many  of  them  the  minions  of 
the  bishop,  and  knew  that  they  were  gratifying  him  in  annoy- 
ing Columbus.  They  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a  man  de- 
clining in  popularity,  who  might  be  offended  with  impunity ; 
they  scrupled  not,  therefore,  to  throw  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
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s  hit  pAthy  and  totreat  him  oocasionally  with  that  arrogance 
rhidi  petty  and  ignoble  men  in  place  are  prone  to  exercise. 

It^eems  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day  that  such 
Doiportant  and  glorious  enterprises  should  have  been  subject 
0  auoh  despicable  molestations.  Columbus  bore  them  all 
rith  silent  indignation.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  he 
raa  benefiting;  he  felt  that  the  popular  tide  was  setting 
gainst  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate  many  pres- 
nt  grievances  for  the  si^e  of  effecting  his  great  purposes. 
Id  wearied  and  disheartened,  however,  did  he  become  by  the 
Dspe^ments  artfully  thrown  in  his  way,  and  so  disgusted  by 
he  prejudices  of  the  fickle  public,  that  he  at  one  time  thought 
( abandoning  his  discoveries  altogether.  He  was  chiefly  in- 
[need  to  persevere  by  his  grateful  attachment  to  the  queen, 
nd  his  desire  to  achieve  something  that  might  cheer  and  an- 
mate  her  under  her  afflictions.* 

At  length,  afler  all  kinds  of  irritating  delays,  the  six  ves- 
bIs  were  fitted  for  sea,  though  it  was  impossible  to  conquer 
lie  popular  repugnance  to  the  service,  sufiiciently  to  enlist 
lie  allotted  number  of  men.  In  addition  to  the  persons  in 
mploy  already  enumerated,  a  physician,  surgeon,  and  apoth- 
oaiy  were  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  the  colony,  and  several 
rieets  to  replace  Friar  Boyle  and  certain  of  his  discontented 
rethren ;  while  a  number  of  musicians  were  embarked  by 
le  admiral,  to  cheer  and  enliven  the  colonists. 

The  insolence  which  Columbus  had  suffered  from  the  min- 
>D8  of  Fonseca  throughout  this  long  protracted  time  of  prep- 
ration,  harassed  him  to  the  last  moment  of  his  sojourn  in 
•pi^n,  and  followed  him  to  the  very  water's  edge.    Among 

*  Letter  of  Cohunbos  to  the  nnrM  of  Prince  Jain* 
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iie  worthless  hirelings  who  had  annoyed  him,  tlie  moat  noisj 
md  presuming  was  one  Ximeno  Breviesoai  treaaorer  or  ao- 
oountont  of  Fonseca.  Ho  was  not  an  old  Christian,  oliherres 
tiie  venerable  Las  Cosas ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  either  a  Jew  or  a  Moor  converted  to  the  Oitbolio 
faith.  He  had  an  impudent  front  and  an  unbridled  tODgoe, 
and,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  his  patron  the  bishop,  bad  been 
loud  in  his  abuse  of  the  admiral  and  his  enterprises.  The  Yetj 
day  when  the  squadron  was  on  the  point  of  weighing  andior, 
Columbus  was  assailed  by  the  insolence  of  this  Ximeno,  either 
on  the  shore  when  about  to  embark,  or  on  board  of  his  ship 
where  ho  had  just  entered.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  ha 
forgot  his  usual  self-command ;  his  indignation,  hitherto  re> 
pressed,  suddenly  burst  forth ;  he  struck  the  despicable  minion 
to  the  ground,  and  kicked  him  repeatedly,  venting  in  this  un- 
guarded paroxysm,  the  accumulated  grie&  and  vexations  ^^^ms 
which  hod  long  rankled  in  his  mind.* 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strongly  what  Columbus  .^s^fls 
had  previously  suffered  from  the  machinations  of  unworthy  ""%^  y 
men,  than  this  transport  of  passion,  so  unusual  in  his  well —  M^  -1- 
governed  temper.  He  deeply  regretted  it,  and  in  a  letterr^Kr-^sr 
written  some  time  afterwards  to  the  sovereigns,  he  endcavoredlEi^^iid 
to  obviate  the  injury  it  might  do  him  in  their  opinion,  througbcf  2^ 
the  exaggeration  and  false  coloring  of  his  enemies.  His  a 
prehensions  were  not  ill-founded,  for  Las  Casas  attributes  th( 
humiliating  measures  shortly  afler  adopted  by  the  soverei 
toward  Columbus  to  the  unfavorable  impression  produced  b 
this  affair.  It  had  happened  near  at  home,  as  it  were,  und& 
the  very  eye  of  the  sovereigns ;   it  spoke,  therefore, 

•  Las  Gmss,  Hist.  Ind.,  Ub.  L  cap.  186,  ICa 
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My  to  their  feelings  than  more  important  allegations  from 
stance.  The  personal  castigation  of  a  public  officer  was 
resented  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  vindictive  temper  of 
ambus,  and  a  corroboration  of  the  charges  of  cruelty  and 
ression  sent  from  the  colony.  As  Ximeno  was  a  creature 
he  invidious  Fonseca,  the  affair  was  represented  to  the 
sreigns  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view.  Thus  the  gen- 
ts intentions  of  princes,  and  the  exalted  services  of  their 
^cts,  are  apt  to  be  defeated  by  the  intervention  of  cold 
crafty  men  in  place.  By  his  implacable  hostility  to  Co- 
bus,  and  the  secret  obstructions  which  he  threw  in  the 
'  of  the  most  illustrious  of  human  enterprises,  Fonseca  has 
ired  perpetuity  to  his  name,  coupled  with  the  contempt 
very  generous  mind. 


BOOK  L 
CHAPTER   I. 

■PASTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  FROM  SPAIN  ON  HIS  THIRD  YOTAOIL 

—DISCOVERY  OF  TRINIDAD. 

L1498.] 

kN  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the 
port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  with  his  squadron  of 
Vessels,  on  his  third  voyage  of  discovery.  The  route  he 
'posed  to  take  was  different  from  that  pursued  in  his  for- 
t*  voyages.  He  intended  to  depart  from  the  Cape  de 
^de  Islands,  sailing  to  the  southwest,  until  he  should  come 
ier  the  equinoctial  line,  then  to  steer  directly  westward 
^  the  favor  of  the  trade-winds,  until  he  should  arrive  at 
^d,  or  find  himself  in  the  longitude  of  Hispaniola.  Various 
v^idcrations  induced  him  to  adopt  this  course.  In  his  pre- 
ying voyage,  when  he  coasted  the  southern  side  of  Cuba^ 
^er  the  belief  that  it  was  the  continent  of  Asia,  he  had  ob- 
-ived  that  it  swept  off  toward  the  south.  From  this  circum- 
t&nce,  and  from  information  gathered  among  the  natives  of 
be  Caribbee  Islands,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  a  great 
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tract  of  the  mainlmd  lav  to  the  soath  of  tlie  couotries  be  bd 
alrcA«ly  disct>vertKJ.  King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  appein  to 
have  entertained  a  simiUr  idea ;  as  Herrera  records  an  opin- 
ion expressed  by  that  monareh,  that  there  was  a  contiiNOt  in 
the  southern  ocean.*  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  suppoied 
by  Columbus,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  approached  tlie 
equator,  and  extended  his  discoveries  to  climates  more  ind 
more  under  the  t<^rrid  influence  of  the  sun,  he  should  find  tbe 
productions  of  nature  sublimated  by  its  rays  to  more  perfect 
and  precious  qualities.  He  was  strengthened  in  this  bdief 
by  a  letter  written  to  him  at  the  command  of  the  queen,  by 
one  Jayme  Ferrer,  an  eminent  and  learned  lapidary,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  trading  for  precious  stones  and  metals,  W 
been  in  the  Levant  and  in  various  parts  of  the  East ;  had  con- 
versed with  the  merchants  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  ind 
Africa,  and  the  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and 
was  considered  deeply  versed  in  geography  generally,  bat 
especially  in  the  natural  histories  of  those  countries  whence 
the  valuable  merchandise  in  which  he  dealt  was  procured,  h 
this  letter  Ferrer  assured  Columbus,  that,  according  to  bii 
experience^  the  rarest  objects  of  commerce,  such  as  goldi 
precious  stones,  drugs  and  spices,  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  regions  about  the  equinoctial  line,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  black,  or  darkly  colored ;  and  that  until  the  adniiral 
should  arrive  among  people  of  such  complexions,  he  did  no^ 
think  he  would  fmd  those  articles  in  great  ubundance.f 

Columbus  expected  to  find  such  people  more  to  the  souta- 
He  recollected  that  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  had  spoken-  ^^ 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decftd.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 
f  NaTmrrete,  Colec.,  torn,  it  doc  08. 
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>Iack.  men  who  had  onoe  come  to  their  island  from  the  south 
Ad  southeast,  the  heads  of  whose  javelins  were  of  a  sort  of 
aetal  which  they  called  Guanin.  They  had  given  the  admiral 
pedmens  of  this  metal,  which  on  being  assayed  in  Spain, 
iroved  to  be  a  mixture  of  eighteen  parts  gold,  six  silver,  and 
tight  copper,  a  proof  of  valuable  mines  in  the  country  whence 
hey  came.  Charlevoix  conjectures  that  these  black  people 
nay  have  come  from  the  Canaries,  or  the  western  coast  of 
Lfrica,  and  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  shores  of  Hispan^ 
ola.*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been  mit- 
olbnned  as  to  their  color,  or  had  misunderstood  his  infor- 
naiits.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  natives  of  Africa,  or 
he  Canaries,  could  have  performed  a  voyage  of  such  magni* 
ude,  in  the  frail  and  scantily  provided  barks  they  were  ao* 
ustomed  to  use. 

It  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  all  these  suppositions,  and, 
r  €X>rrect,  to  arrive  at  the  favored  and  opulent  countries  about 
he  equator,  inhabited  by  people  of  similar  complexions  with 
hose  of  the  Africans  under  the .  lino,  that  Columbus  in  his 
irese&t  voyage  to  the  New  World,  took  a  course  much  fur* 
her  to  the  south  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued. 

Having  heard  that  a  French  squadron  was  cruising  off 
Ospe  St.  Vincent,  he  stood  to  the  southwest  after  leaving  St 
Lucar,  touching  at  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira, 
'where  he  remained  a  few  days  taking  in  wood  and  water  and 
other  supplies,  and  then  continued  his  course  to  the  Canary 
bhmda.  On  the  19th  of  June,  he  arrived  at  Gromara,  where 
there  lay  at  anchor  a  French  cruiser  with  two  Spanish  prizes. 
On  seeing  the  squadron  of  Columbus  standing  into  the  harbor, 

*  Gharlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ill  p.  162. 
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the  captain  of  the  privateer  put  to  sea  in  all  haste,  foDowed 
by  his  prizes ;  one  of  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  momcfflt,  left 
part  of  her  crew  on  shore,  making  siul  with  only  four  of  her 
armament,  and  six  Spanish  prisoners.  The  admiral  at  fint 
'mistook  them  for  merchant  ships  alarmed  by  his  warlike  Vf- 
pearance ;  when  informed  of  the  truth,  however,  he  sent  dine 
of  his  vessels  in  pursuit,  but  they  were  too  distant  to  be 
overtaken.  The  six  Spaniards,  however,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  prizes,  seeing  assistance  at  hand,  rose  on  their  capton» 
and  the  admiral's  vessels  coming  up,  the  prize  was  retaken, 
and  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  port.  The  admiral  re- 
linquished the  ship  to  the  captain,  and  gave  up  the  prisonen 
to  the  governor  of  the  island,  to  be  exchanged  for  six  Speo- 
iards  carried  off  by  the  cruiser.* 

Leaving  Goniara  on  the  21st  of  June,  Columbus  divided 
his  squadron  off  the  island  of  Ferro :   three  of  his  ships  be 
dispatched  direct  for  Hispaniola,  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
colony.     One  of  these  ships  was  commanded  by  Alonzo  Sa^ 
chez  do  Caravajal,  native  of  Baeza,  a  man  of  much  wor^ 
and  integrity ;   the  second  by  Pedro  de  Arana  of  Cordo^*^ 
brother  of  Doiia  Beatrix  Henriquez,  the  mother  of  the  m^^ 
miral's  second  son  Fernando.    He  was  cousin  also  of  the  iT  ^ 
fortunate  officer  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  La  Navidt^^ 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre.    The  third  was  commanded  h^ 
Juan  Antonio  Columbus  (or  Colombo),  a  Genoese,  related  t^ 
the  admiral,  and  a  man  of  much  judgment  and  capacitj^ 
These  captains  were  alternately  to  have  the  conmiand,  nnr-^ 
bear  the  signal  light  a  week  at  a  time.    The  admiral  careflill^  ^ 
pointed  out  their  course.     When  they  came  in  sight  of  Hi^^ 

*  Hist,  del  Ahnirante,  cap.  66. 
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paniola,  they  were  to  steer  for  the  south  side,  for  the  new  port 
and  town,  which  he  supposed  to  be  by  this  time  established 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Ozema,  according  to  royal  orders  sent  out 
by  Coronel.  With  the  three  remaining  vessels,  the  admiral 
prosecuted  lus  voyage  towards  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
The  slup  in  which  he  sailed  was  decked,  the  other  two  were 
merchant  caravels.*  As  he  advanced  within  the  tropics,  the 
diange  of  climate,  and  the  close  and  sultry  weather,  brought  on 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  followed  by  a  violent  fever.  Not- 
withstanding his  painful  illness,  he  enjoyed  the  full  possession 
of  his  &culties,  and  continued  to  keep  his  reckoning,  and  make 
his  observations,  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  minuteness. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  he  arrived  among  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  which,  instead  of  the  freshness  and  verdure  which 
their  name  would  betoken,  presented  an  aspect  of  the  most 
cheerless  sterility.  He  remained  among  these  islands  but  a 
very  few  days,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  ob- 
taining goats'  flesh  for  ships'  provisions,  and  cattle  for  stock 
for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  To  procure  them  would  require 
some  delay ;  in  the  mean  time  the  health  of  himself  and  of  his 
people  suffered  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  at- 
mosphere was  loaded  with  clouds  and  vapors ;  neither  sun 
lor  star  was  to  be  seen ;  a  sultry,  depressing  temperature 
prevailed :  and  the  livid  looks  of  the  inhabitants  bore  witness 
jo  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.f 

Leaving  the  island  of  Buena  Vbta  on  the  5th  of  July, 
ZTolumbus  stood  to  the  southwest,  intending  to  continue  on 
antil  he  found  lumself  under  the  equinoctial  line.    The  cur- 

•  P.  Martyr,  decad.  t  lib.  vi 
I  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  65. 
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rents,  however,  which  ran  to  the  north  and  northwest  imong 
these  islands  impeded  his  progress,  and  kept  him  for  tvo 
days  in  sight  of  the  Island  del  Fuego.  Tlie  volcanic  smnmil 
of  this  island,  which,  sc'en  at  a  distance,  resembled  a  dmrek 
with  a  lofty  steeple,  and  which  was  said  at  times  to  emit 
smoke  and  flames,  was  the  last  point  discerned  of  the  Old 
World. 

Continuing  to  the  southwest,  about  one  hundred  uA 
twenty  leagues,  he  found  himself,  on  the  13th  of  July,  aocord- 
ing  to  his  observations,  in  the  fifth  d^roe  of  north  latitude. 
lie  had  entered  that  region  which  extends  for  eight  or  tea 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  lino,  and  is  known  among  seimen 
by  the  name  of  the  calm  latitudes.  The  trade-winds,  from 
the  southeast  and  northeast,  meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  equator,  neutralize  each  other,  and  a  steady  calmness  of 
the  elements  is  produced.  The  whole  sea  is  like  a  mimff* 
and  vessels  remain  almost  motionless,  with  flapping  sails; 
the  crews  panting  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  unmiti- 
gated by  any  refreshing  breeze.  Weeks  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  crossing  this  torpid  track  of  the  ocean. 

The  weather  for  some  time  past  had  been  cloudy  and  op- 
pressive ;  but  on  the  13th  there  was  a  bright  and  burning  siK^ 
The  wind  suddenly  fell,  and  a  dead  sultry  calm  commeno^^ 
which  lasted  for  eight  days.     The  air  was  like  a  furnace ;  tt^ 
tar  melted,  the  seams  of  the  ship  -yawned  ;  the  salt  meat  t^ 
came  putrid;    the  wheat  was  parched  as  if  with  fire;  t^ 
hoops  shrank  from  the  wine  and  water-casks,  some  of  whL 
leaked,  and  others  burst ;  while  the  heat  in  the  holds  of  t' 
vessels  was  so  suffocating,  that  no  one  could  remain  below^ 
sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  damage  that  was  taking  pla^^ 
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Hie  mariners  lost  all  strength  and  spirits,  and  sank  under  the 
oppressive  heat.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of  the  torrid 
zone  was  about  to  be  realized ;  and  that  they  were  approach- 
ing a  fiery  region,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  exist.  It 
is  true  the  heavens  were,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  over- 
cast^ and  there  were  drizzling  showers ;  but  the  atmosphere 
was  dose  and  stifling,  and  there  was  that  combiDation  of  heat 
and  moisture  which  relaxes  all  the  energies  of  the  human 
fitune. 

During  this  time,  the  admiral  suffered  extremely  from  the 
gout,  but,  as  usual,  the  activity  of  his  mind,  heightened  by 
hJfl  anxiety,  allowed  him  no  indulgence  nor  repose.     lie  was 
in  an  unknown  part  of  the  ocean,  where  every  thing  depended 
upon  his  vigilance  and  sagacity ;  and  was  continually  watch- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  elements,  and  looking  out  fur  signs 
of  land.      Finding  the  heat  so  intolerable,  he  altered  his 
vourse,  and  steered  to  the  southwest,  hoping  to  find  a  milder 
temperature  farther  on,  even  under  the  same  parallel.    lie 
liad  observed,  in  his  previous  voyages,  that  after  sailing  west- 
vrard  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  Azores,  a  wonderful  change 
took  place  in  the  sea  and  sky,  both  becoming  serene  and 
Uand,  and  the  air  temperate  and  refreshing.     He  imagined 
that  a  peculiar  mildness  and  suavity  prevailed  over  a  great 
'tract  of  ocean  extending  from  north  to  south,  into  which  the 
navigator,  sailing  from  east  to  west,  would  suddenly  enter,  as 
\£  crossing  a  line.    The  event  seemed  to  justify  his  theory, 
lor  after  making  their  way  slowly  for  some  time  to  the  west- 
mrard,  through  an  ordeal  of  heats  and  calms,  with  a  murky, 
stifling  atmosphere,  the  ships  all  at  oncn   emerged  into  a 
genial  region,  a  pleasant  cooling  breeze  played  over  the  surface 
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of  the  sea,  and  gently  filled  their  sails,  the  dose  and  drilling 
clouds  broke  away,  the  sky  became  serene  and  dear,  and  tbe 
sun  shone  forth  with  all  its  splendor,  but  no  longor  vith  ft 
burning  heat. 

Columbus  had  intended,  on  reaching  this  tempente  tract) 
to  have  stood  once  more  to  the  south,  and  then  westward; 
but  the  lato  parching  weather  had  opened  the  sesms  of  bis 
ships,  and  caused  them  to  leak  excessively,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  a  harbor  as  soon  as  possible,  where  thej 
might  bo  refitted.  Much  of  the  provisions  also  was  spoiled, 
and  the  water  nearly  exhausted.  lie  kept  on,  therefore,  di^ 
rcctly  to  the  west,  trusting,  from  the  flights  of  birds  and  other 
favorable  indications,  he  should  soon  arrive  at  land.  Dsj 
after  day  passed  away  without  his  expectations  being  realixe^J- 
The  distresses  of  his  men  became  continually  more  urgent; 
wherefore,  supposing  himself  in  the  longitude  of  the  Caribbe« 
Islands,  he  bore  away  towards  the  northward  in  search  ^ 
them.* 

On  the  3 1st  of  July,  there  was  not  above  one  cask  ^^ 
water  remaining  in  each  ship,  when,  about  mid-day,  a  inari^ 
at  the  mast-head  beheld  the  summits  of  three  mountains  ri^^ 
above  the  horizon,  and  gave  the  joyful  cry  of  land.     As    ^ 
ships  drew  nearer,  it  was  seen  that  these  mountains  W  ^^ 
united  at  the  base.     Columbus  had  determined  to  give   '■^ 
first  land  he  should  behold  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
appearance  of  these  three  mountains  united  into  one  si 
him  as  a  singular  coincidence ;  and,  with  a  solemn  feeling 
devotion,  he  gave  the  island  the  name  of  La  Trinidad,  whi^ 
it  bears  at  the  present  day.f 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  67.  f  I^id^  ^1  '^^ 
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CHArTER  II. 
totJlGX  thbouob  the  golf  of  pabll 

[1498.J 

QIIAPING  his  course  for  the  island,  Columbus  approached 
^  its  eAiStem  extremity,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Punta 
de  la  Galera,  from  a  rock  in  the  sea^  which  resembled  a  galley 
under  sail.  He  was  obliged  to  coast  for  five  leagues  along  the 
southern  shore,  before  he  could  find  aafo  anchorage.  On  the 
following  day,  (August  1,)  he  continued  coasting  westward,  in 
search  of  water,  and  a  convenient  harbor  where  the  vessels 
might  be  careened.  He  was  surprised  at  the  verdure  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  having  expected  to  find  it  more  parched 
and  sterile  as  he  approached  the  equator ;  whereas  he  beheld 
groves  of  palm-trees,  and  luxuriant  forests,  sweeping  down  to 
the  sea-side,  with  fountains  and  running  streams.  Tlie  shores 
were  low  and  uninhabited ;  but  the  country  rose  in  the  interior, 
was  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  enlivened  by  hamlets  and 
scattered  habitations.  In  a  word,  the  softness  and  purity  of 
the  climate,  and  the  verdure,  freshness,  and  sweetness  of  the 
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the  savages  on  board,  by  friendly  signs,  by  the  display  of 
looking-glasses,  basins  of  polished  metal,  and  various  glitter- 
ing trinkets,  but  all  in  vain.  They  remained  gazing  in  mute 
wonder  for  above  two  hours,  with  their  paddles  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  take  to  flight  .on  the  least  attempt  to  approach  them. 
They  were  all  young  men,  well-formed,  and  naked,  excepting 
bands  and  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and  colored 
eloths  of  the  same  about  their  loins.  They  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  feathered  and  tipped  with  bone, 
and  they  had  bucklers,  an  article  of  armor  seen  for  the  first 
time  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

Finding  all  other  means  to  attract  them  ineffectual,  Colum- 
bus now  tried  the  power  of  music.     Ho  knew  the  fondness 

# 

of  the  Indians  for  dances  performed  to  the  sound  of  their  rude 
drums  and  the  chant  of  their  traditional  ballads.  He  ordered 
•omething  similar  to  be  executed  on  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
where,  while  one  man  sang  to  the  beat  of  the  tabor,  and  the 
sound  of  other  musical  instruments,  the  ship-boys  danced, 
after  the  popular  Spanish  fashion.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
ibis  symphony  strike  up,  than  the  Indians,  mistaking  it  for  a 
ngnal  of  hostilities,  put  their  bucklers  on  their  arms,  seized 
their  bows,  and  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows.  This  rude  salutar 
lion  was  immediately  answered  by  the  discharge  of  a  couple 
of  cross-bows,  which  put  the  auditors  to  flight,  and  concluded 
ttiis  singular  entertainment 

Though  thus  shy  of  the  admiral's  vessel  they  approached 
one  of  the  caravels  without  hesitation,  and  running  under  the 
•tern,  had  a  parley  with  the  pilot,  who  gave  a  cap  and  a  mantle 
io  the  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  chieftain.  He  received  the 
f'^^ts  With  great  delight,  in\iting  tho  pHot  by  signs  to  come 
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to  land,  where  be  should  be  wefl  entertuned,  and  reoehre 
great  presents  in  return.  On  his  appearing  to  consent,  thej 
went  to  shore  to  wait  for  him.  The  pilot  put  off  in  tfaeboit 
of  the  caravel  to  ask  permission  of  the  admiral;  but  the 
Indians,  seeing  him  go  on  board  of  the  hostile  ship,  sii^>eeted 
some  treachery,  and  springing  into  their  canoe,  darted  awiy, 
nor  was  any  thing  more  seen  of  thenu* 

The  complexion  and  other  physical  diaracteristics  of  diese 
savages  caused  much  surprise  and  speculation  in  the  mind  of 
Columbus.    Supposing  himself  in  the  seventh  degree  of  liti- 
tudo,  though  actually  in  the  tenth,  he  expected  to  find  the 
inhabitants  similar  to  the  natives  of  Africa  under  the  saiiM 
parallel,  who  were  black  and  ill-shaped,  with  crisped  hair,  of 
rather  wool ;  whereas,  these  were  well  formed,  had  long  h^» 
and  were  even  fairer  than  those  more  distant  from  the  equator* 
The  climate,  also,  instead  of  being  hotter  as  he  approached  ^ 
equinoctial,  appeared  more  temperate.     lie  was  now  in  *^® 
dog-days,  yet  the  nights  and  mornings  were  so  cool  that  it  i^^ 
necessary  to  use  covering  as  in  winter.     This  is  the  cas^    ^ 
many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  especially  in  calm  weatlp-'^ 
when  there  is  no  wind ;  for  nature,  by  heavy  dews,  in  the  lor-^ 
nights  of  those  latitudes,  cools  and  refreshes  the  earth  af)^^ 
the  great  heat  of  the  days.     Columbus  was  at  first  great--^ 
perplexed  by  these  contradictions  to  the  course  of  nature,  ^^ 
observed  in  the  Old  World ;  they  were  in  opposition  also  ^ 
the  expectations  he  had  founded  on  the  theory  of  Ferrer  tli^ 
lapidary,  but  they  gradually  contributed  to  the  formation  of  ^ 

*  Hiat.  del  Almirante,  cap.  88.  P.  Mmrtyr,  decad.  L  lib.  tL  La^ 
CaMi  Hiat.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  138.  MS.  Letter  of  Ckdumbua  to  the  Gas^ 
*iliaD  Sovereign?,  Navarrete  Cdec.,  torn.  L 
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theory  which  was  springing  up  in  his  active  imagination,  and 
which  will  be  presently  shown. 

After  anchoring  at  Point  Arenal,  the  crews  were  permitted 
to  land  and  refresh  themselves.  There  were  no  runs  of  water, 
but  by  sinking  pits  in  the  sand  they  soon  obtained  sufficient  to 
fill  the  casks.  The  anchorage  at  this  place,  however,  was  ex- 
tremely insecure.  A  rapid  current  set  from  the  eastward 
through  the  strait  formed  by  the  main-land  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  flowing,  as  Columbus  observed,  night  and  day,  with  as 
much  fury  as  the  Guadalquiver,  when  swollen  by  floods.  In 
the  pass  between  Point  Arenal  and  its  correspondent  point, 
the  confined  current  boiled  and  raged  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
thought  it  was  crossed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  and  shoals,  prevent- 
ing all  entrance,  with  others  extending  beyond,  over  which  the 
waters  roared  like  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore.  To  this  pass, 
from  its  angry  and  dangerous  appearance,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Boca  del  Sierpe  (the  Mouth  of  the  Serpent).  He  thus 
found  himself  placed  between  two  diflicultics.  The  continual 
current  from  the  east  seemed  to  prevent  all  return,  while  the 
rocks  which  appeared  to  beset  the  pass  threatened  destruction 
if  he  should  proceed.  Being  on  board  of  his  ship,  late  at 
night,  kept  awake  by  painful  illness  and  an  anxious  and  watch- 
ful spirit,  he  heard  a  terrible  roaring  from  the  south,  and 
beheld  the  sea  heaped  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  great  ridge  or 
hill,  the  height  of  the  ship,  covered  with  foam,  and  rolling 
towards  him  with  a  tremendous  uproar.  As  this  furious  surge 
approached,  rendered  more  terrible  in  appearance  by  the 
obscurity  of  night,  he  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  vessels. 
His  own  ship  was  suddenly  lifted  up  to  such  a  height  that  he 
dreaded  lest  it  should  be  overturned  or  cast  upon  the  rocks^ 
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while  another  of  the  ships  was  torn  rioleotlj  from  her 
age.    The  crews  were  for  a  time  In  great  constematioii, 
ing  they  should  he  swallowed  up ;  but  the  monntainoiM 
passed  on,  and  gradually  subsided,  after  a  violent  contest  wit^^St 
the  counter-current  of  the  strait*     This  sudden  rush  c^^  o^ 
water,  it  is  supposed,  was  caused  by  the  swelling  of  one  c^m^of 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  whidi  we=^-rB 
as  yet  unknown  to  Columbus. 

Anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dangerous  neighh^E=x^ 
hood,  he  sent  the  boats  on  the  following  morning  to 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  Boca  del  Sierpe,  and  to 
whether  it  was  possible  for  ships  to  pass  through  to  the  n< 
ward.    To  his  groat  joy,  they  returned  with  a  report  that 
were  several  fathoms  of  water,  and  currents  and  eddies 
both  ways,  cither  to  enter  or  return.     A  fevorable 
prevailing,  ho  immediately  made  sail,  and  passing   Xhrom^^ 
the  formidable  strait  in  safety,  found  himself  in  a  tranq^ 
expanse  beyond. 

He  was  now  on  the  inner  side  of  Trinidad.     To  his  1  -^ 
spread  the  broad  gulf  since  known  by  the  name  of  Par — 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  open  sea,  but  was  surprised,  ^^ 
tasting  it,  to  find  the  water  fresh.     He  continued  northward 
towards   a  mountain  at  the  northwest  point  of  the  island 
about  fourteen  leagues  from  Point  Arenal.     Here  he  behe^ 
two  lofly  capes  opposite  each  other,  one  on  the  island  of  Trinv 
dad,  the  other  to  the  west,  on  the  long  promontory  of  Pari? 
which  stretches  from  the  main-land  and  forms  the  nor^? 

*  Letter  of  Colambiu  to  the  Castilian  SoTereigns,  Nayarreta  Col 
torn.  i.  Heirera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  Hist,  del  A' 
rante,  cap.  69. 
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side  of  the  gulf,  but  which  Columbus  mistook  for  an  island, 
and  named  Isla  de  Gracia. 

Between  these  capes  there  was  another  pass,  which  appeared 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  Boca  del  Sierpe,  being  beset 
with  roelcs,  among  which  the  current  forced  its  way  with  roar- 
ing turbulence.  To  this  pass  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
Boca  del  Dragon.  Not  choosing  to  encounter  its  apparent 
dangers,  he  turned  northward,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  August^ 
mnd  steered  along  the  inner  side  of  the  supposed  island  of 
Gracia,  intending  to  keep  on  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  1% 
and  then  to  strike  northward  into  the  free  and  open  ocean, 
and  shape  his  course  for  Hispaniola. 

It  was  a  &ir  and  beautiful  coast,  indented  with  fine  harbors 
lying  dose  to  each  other ;   the  country  cultivated  in  many 
places,  in  others  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  stately  forests, 
and  watered  by  frequent  streams.     What  greatly  astonished 
Columbus,  was  still  to  find  the  water  fresh,  and  that  it  grew 
more  and  more  so  the  farther  he  proceeded ;  it  being  that 
season  of  the  year  when  the  various  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  this  gulf  are  swollen  by  rains,  and  pour  forth  such 
quantities  of  fresh  water  as  to  conquer  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean.     He  was  also  surprised  at  the  placidity  of  the  sea, 
wluch  appeared  a^  tranquil  and  safe  as  one  vast  harbor,  so 
that  there  was  no  need  of  seeking  a  port  to  anchor  in. 

As  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  shores 
which  he  had  visited,  though  occasionally  cultivated,  were 
silent  and  deserted,  and,  excepting  the  fugitive  party  in  the 
canoe  at  Point  Arenal,  he  had. seen  nothing  of  the  natives. 
After  sailing  several  leagues  along  the  coast,  he  anchored 
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on  Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  at  a  place  whov  there  ^^^p. 
pcaritl  signs  of  cultivation,  and  sent  the  boats  od  shore.  'D^^mej 
found  recent  traces  of  people,  but  not  an  individual  was  to         be 

seen.     The  coast  was  hilly,  covered  with  beantiiul  and  fruil fui 

groves,  and  abounding  with  monkeys.  Continuing  fiirtlfciier 
westward,  to  where  the  country  was  more  level,  Columksui 
anchored  in  a  river. 

Immediately  a  canoe,  with  three  or  four  Indians^  came  ^3^ 
to  the  caravel  nearest  to  the  shore,  the  captain  of  which,  f»x«- 
tending  a  desire  to  accompany  them  to  land,  sprang  into  thm^ir 
eanoe,  overturned  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  seanm^Oy 
secured  the  Indians  as  they  were  swimming.     When  brouj^l^^ 
to  the  admiral,  he  gave  them  beads,  hawks'-bells,  and  sug^^t 
and  sent  them  highly  gratified  on  shore,  where  many  of  tlm^i' 
countr}'men  were  assembled.     This  kind  treatment  had    'Che 
usual  effect.     Such  of  the  natives  as  had  canoes,  came  ofi*     ^ 
the   ships  with   the  fullest  c<>nfidence.    They  were  tall       ^ 
stature,  finely  formed,  and  free  and  graceful  in  their  mo"^®" 
ments.     Their  hair  was  long  and  straight ;  some  wore  it  ^:^^ 
short,  but  none  of  them  braided  it,  as  was  the  custom  amo^  ^ 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola.     They  were  armed  with   bo^'"^'*' 
arrows,  and  targets ;  the  men  wore  cotton  cloths  about  th^^^ 
heads  and  loins,  beautifully  wrought  with  various  colors, 
as  at  a  distance  to  look  like  silk :  but  the  women  were  entirely  -^^i 
naked.    They  brought  bread,  maize,  and  other  eatables,  wi0"  ^ 
dlfiercnt  kinds  of  beverage,  some  white,  made  from  maize, 
resembling  beer,  and  others  green,  of  a  vinous  flavor,  and 
pressed  from  various  fruits.     They  appeared  to  judge  of  everjic  "^  ^ 
thing  by  the  sense  of  8mell,-as  others  examine  objects  by  th-  ^^^ 
nght  or  touch.     When  they  approached  a  boat,  they  snelt  t^    ^ 
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ty  and  then  to  the  people.  In  like  manner  every  thing  that 
ras  given  them  was  tried.  They  set  but  little  value  upon 
>ead8,  but  were  extravagantly  delighted  with  hawks'-bells. 
)rass  was  also  held  in  high  estimation ;  they  appeared  to  find 
lomething  extremely  grateful  in  the  smell  of  it,  and  called  it 
[\irey,  signifying  that  it  was  from  the  skies.* 

From  these  Indians  Columbus  understood  that  the  name 
»f  their  country  was  Paria,  and  that  farther  to  the  west  he 
rould  find  it  more  populous.  Taking  several  of  them  to  serve 
s  guides  and  mediators,  he  proceeded  eight  leagues  westward 
o  a  point  which  he  called  Aguja,  or  the  Needle.  Here  he 
rrived  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the  day 
Awned  he  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It 
ras  cultivated  in  many  places,  highly  populous,  and  adorned 
rith  magnificent  vegetation;  habitations  were  interspersed 
onong  groves  laden  with  firuits  and  flowers;  grape-vines 
aitwined  themselves  among  the  trees,  and  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  fluttered  from  branch  to  branch.  The  air  was 
temperate  and  bland,  and  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
md  blossoms ;  and  numerous  fountains  and  limpid  streams 
kept  up  a  universal  verdure  and  freshness.  Columbus  was  so 
Diudi  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  this  part  of 
the  coast,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  The  Gardens.    . 

Tlie  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers,  in  canoes,  of  superior 
bODstruction  to  those  hitherto  seen,  being  very  large  and  light, 
irith  a  cabin  in  the  centre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  owner 
ind  his  family.  They  invited  Columbus,  in  the  name  of  their 
king,  to  come  to  land.  Many  of  them  had  collars  and  bur- 
nished plates  about  their  necks,  of  that  inferior  kind  of  gold 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decjid.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  U. 
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.>tlled  by  the  Indians  Goaoin.  They  Mid  tiiAt  it  eune  from 
lil^h  land,  which  they  pointed  out,  at  no  great  distance^  to 
west,  but  intimated  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  there,  eitb^^flne 
liecauso  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals,  or  the  place  infested 
venomous  animals.*  But  what  aroused  Uie  attention 
awakened  the  cupidit>'  of  the  Spaniards,  was  the  si|dit  ^  of 
Strings  of  pearls  niund  the  arms  of  some  of  the  nati 
These,  they  informed  C<»lumbu^  were  procured  on  the 
coant,  on  the  northern  side  of  Paria,  whidi  he  still  suppooH^vd 
to  be  an  island ;  and  they  showed  the  mothers-pearl  shc^=Jit 
whonco  they  had  been  token.  Anxious  for  further  infon^~*ia- 
tion,  and  to  procure  specimens  of  these  pearls  to  said  to 
Spuin,  he  dispatched  the  boats  to  shore.  A  multitude  of  S^-he 
natives  came  to  the  beach  to  receive  them,  headed  by  ^^he 
chief  cacique  and  his  son.  Thoy  treated  the  Spaniards  ir  9^ 
profound  reverence,  as  beings  descended  from  heaven,  i^-™ 
conducted  them  to  a  spacious  house,  the  residence  of  ^^^^-^ 
cacique,  where  they  were  regaled  with  bread  and  various  fra  ^^' 
of  excellent  flavor,  and  the  different  kinds  of  beverage  alrea^^^ 
mentioned.  While  they  were  in  the  house,  the  men  remain.—-^ 
together  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  women  at  the  other.  Aft::^ 
they  had  finished  their  collation  at  the  house  of  the  caciqif^^ 
they  w(>re  taken  to  that  of  his  son,  where  a  like  repast  w;^ ' 
set  before  them.  These  people  were  remarkably  afikbl^ 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  possessed  a  more  intrepid  ta^ 
martial  air  and  spirit  than  the  natives  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniols 
They  were  fairer,  Columbus  observes,  than  any  he  had  y< 
seen,  though  so  near  to  the  equinoctial  line  where  ae  ha 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Castiltan  Sovereigns,  XaT&rrete,CoIk 
L  p.  252. 
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expected  to  find  them  of  the  color  of  Ethiopians.  Many 
ornaments  of  gold  were  seen  among  them,  but  all  of  an 
inferior  quality :  one  Indian  had  a  piece  of  the  size  of  an 
apple.  They  had  various  kinds  of  domesticated  parrots,  one 
of  a  light-green  color,  with  a  yellow  neck,  and  the  tips  of  the 
wings  of  a  bright  red ;  others  of  the  size  of  domestic  fowls, 
and  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  excepting  some  azure  feathers  in  the 
wings.  These  they  readily  gave  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  what 
the  latter  most  coveted  were  the  pearls,  of  which  they  saw 
many  necklaces  and  bracelets  among  the  Indian  women. 
The  latter  gladly  gave  them  in  exchange  for  hawks'-bells 
or  any  article  of  brass,  and  several  specimens  of  fine  pearls 
were  procured  for  the  admiral  to  send  to  the  sovereigns.* 

The  kindness  and  amity  of  this  people  were  heightened 
by  an  intelligent  demeanor  and  a  martial  frankness.  They 
seemed  worthy  of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabited.  It 
was  a  cause  of  great  concern  both  to  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other's  language.  They 
conversed,  however,  by  signs ;  mutual  good-will  made  their 
intercourse  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  at  the  hour  of  vespers  the 
Spaniards  returned  on  board  of  their  ships,  highly  gratified 
with  their  entertainment. 


*  Letter  of-€k>lumbn8.    Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L  lib.  iU.  cap.  11. 
Hiat.  del  Almirante,  cap.  70. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


005TI2a:ATI05  OF  THE  TOTJIGE  THBOUGH  THB  OULT  OF 

-BETCES   TO   HISPAXIOLA. 


[1498.] 


rpiIE  quantity  of  fine  pearls  found  among  the  natives 
-^    Puria  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  sanguine  anticipations 
Columbus.     It  appeared  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  Fe 
t]\fi  learned  jeweller,  that,  as  he  approached  the  equator, 
would  fmd  the  most  rare  and  precious  productions  of  natu 
His  active  imagination,  with  its  intuitive  rapidity,  seized  u 
every  circumstance  in  unison  with  his  wishes,  and,  combini 
them,  drew  thence  the  most  brilliant  inferences.     He  had 
in  Pliny  that  pearls  are  generated  from  drops  of  dew  whi' 
fall  into  the  mouths  of  oysters ;  if  so,  what  place  could 
more  propitious  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  than 
coast  of  Parial    The  dew  in  those  parts  was  heavy 
abundant,  and  the  oysters  were  so  plentiful  that  they  cluste 
about  the  roots  and  pendant  branches  of  the  mAngrovo  t 
which  grew  within  the  margin  of  the  tranquil  sea.     When  a- 
"ranch  which  had  drooped  for  a  time  in  the  water  was  drawi^ 
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forth,  it  was  found  covered  with  oysters.  Las  Oasas,  noticing 
this  sanguine  conclusion  of  Columbus,  observes,  that  the  shell- 
fish  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  kind  which  produce  pearls,  for 
that  those  by  a  natural  instinct,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
precious  chaise,  hide  themselves  in  the  deepest  water.* 

Still  imagining  the  coast  of  Paria  to  be  an  island,  and 
anxious  to  circunmavigate  it,  and  arrive  at  the  place  where 
these  pearls  were  said,  by  the  Indians,  to  abound,  Columbus 
left  the  Gardens  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  continued  coasting 
westward  within  the  gulf,  in  search   of  an  outlet  to  the 
north.     He  observed  portions  of  Terra   Firma  appearing 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
Islands,  and  called  them  Isabella  and  Tramontana,  and  fancied 
that  the  desired  outlet  to  the  sea  must  lie  between  them.     As 
he  advanced,  however,  he  found  the  water  continually  growing 
shallower  and  fresher,  until  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  any 
fitfther  with  his  ship,  which,  he  observed,  was  of  too  great  a 
size  for  expeditions  of  this  kind,  being  of  an  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  requiring  three  fathoms  of  water.     He  came  to 
anchor,  therefore,  and  sent  a  light  caravel  called  the  Correo, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  between 
the  supposed  islands.    The  caravel  returned  on  the  following 
day,  reporting  that  at  the  western  end  of  the  gulf  there  was 
an  opening  of  two  leagues,  which  led  into  an  inner  and  circular 
golf,  surrounded  by  four  openings,  apparently  smaller  gulfs, 
or  rather  mouths  of  rivers,  from  which  flowed  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  that  sweetened  the  neighboring  sea.    In 
Just,  from  one  of  these  mouths  issued  the  groat  river  the 
Cuparipari,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Paria.     To  this  inner 

•  Lu  Cttatm,  Hist  Ind,  cap.  186. 
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and  circular  gulf  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  tbe  Gulf  x^^  *" 
Pearls,  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  thej  abounded  in  if  j 
waters,  though  none,  in  fact,  ore  found  there.  lie  still  imai^B.^at| 
ined  that  the  four  openings  of  which  the  mariners  spokf  ^^ 
might  be  intervals  between  islands,  though  they  affirmed  *^  ^  Imt 
all  the  land  he  saw  was  connected.*  As  it  was  impossible  ^  to 
proceed  further  westward  with  his  ships,  he  had  no 
but  to  retrace  his  course,  and  seek  an  exit  to  the  north  bj 
Boca  del  Dragon.     He  would  gladly  have  continued  for 


time  to  explore  this  coast,  for  he  considered  himself  in  one       of 
those  opulent  regions  described  as  the  most  favored  upon  eaar"^ 
and  which  increase  in  riches  towards  the  equator.     Imperi  «3U8 
considerations,  however,  compelled  him  to  shorten  his  voy^^^? 
and  hasten  to  San  Domingo.     The  sea-stores  of  his  ships  w^w 
almost  exhausted,  and  the  various  supplies  for  the  col^^'ViV) 
with  which  they  were  freighted ,  were  in  danger  of  spoils  "*?• 
He  was  suflToring,  also,  extremely  in  his  healtlu     Besides     '^ 
gout,  which  had  rendered  him  a  cripple  for  the  greater  part>    ^^ 
the  voyage,  he  was  afHicted  by  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  caa  ^s»d 
by  fatigue  and  over-watching,  which  almost  deprived  him       ® 
sight.     Even  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he  obserw^**"^ 
in  which  he  was  three  and  thirty  days  almost  without  sle- — **P» 
had  not  so  injured  his  eyes  and  disordered  his  fruniOj  or  cau^^^^^^ 
him  so  much  painful  suffering,  as  the  present,  f 

On  the  11th  of  August,  therefore,  he  set  sail  eastward  rr::^^^ 
the  Boca  del  Dragon,  and  was  bonic  along  with  great  veloc^^^^ 
by  the  currents,  which,  however,  prevented  him  from  landi  "^ 
again  at  his  favorite  spot,  the  Gardens.     On  Sunday  the  13^^^^ 

*  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  csp.  78. 

f  Letter  of  Colombiia  to  the  SoferelgDi,  JTsvirrete,  torn. !.  pi  259. 
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lie  aDohored  near  to  the  Boca,  in  a  fine  harbor,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Gatos,  from  a  species  of  monkey 
called   gato  paulo,  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounded. 
On  the  margin  of  the  sea  he  perceived  many  trees  which,  as 
he  thought,  produced  the  mirabolane,  a  fruit  only  found  in 
the  countries  of  the  East.    There  were  great  numbers  also  of 
mangroves  growing  within  the  water,  with  oysters  clinging  to 
their  branches,  their  mouths  open,  as  he  supposed,  to  receive 
the  dew,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  transformed  to  pearls.* 
On  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  August,  towards 
noon  the  ships  approached  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  and  prepared 
to  venture  through  that  formidable  pass.    The  distance  firom 
Cape  Boto  at  the  end  of  Paria,  and  Cape  Lapa  the  extremity 
of  Trinidad,  is  about  five  leagues ;  but  in  the  interval  there 
'Were  two  islands,  which  Columbus  named  Caracol  and  Delphin. 
The  impetuous  body  of  fresh  water  which  flows  through  the 
golf^  particularly  in  the  rainy  months  of  July  and  August,  is 
oonfinod  at  the  narrow  outlets  between  these  islands,  where  it 
causes  a  turbulent  sea,  foaming  and  roaring  as  if  breaking  over 
rocks,  and  rendering  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  gulf  ex- 
tremely dangerous.     The  horrors  and  perils  of  such  places 
are  always  tenfold  to  discoverers,  who  have  no  chart,  nor  pilot, 
nor '  advice  of  previous  voyager,  to  guide  them.     Columbus, 
at  first,  apprehended  sunken  rocks  and  shoals ;  but  on  atten- 
tively considering  the  commotion  of  the  strait,  he  attributed 
it  to  the  conflict  between  the  prodigious  body  of  fresh  water 
setting  through  the  gulf  and  struggling  for  an  outlet,  and  the 
tide  of  salt  water  struggling  to  enter.    The  ships  had  scarcely 
rentured  into  the  fearfiil  dmnnel  when  the  wind  died  away, 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  deoad.  L  lib.  U.  cap.  \0. 
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earls,  who  made  for  the  land.  A  boat  being  sent  to 
lunicate  with  them,  one  of  the  sailors  noticed  many 
^  of  pearls  round  the  neck  of  a  female.  Having  a  plate 
ilencia  ware,  a  kind  of  porcelain  painted  and  varnished 
gaudy  colors,  he  broke  it,  and  presented  the  pieces  to  the 
1  woman,  who  gave  him  in  exchange  a  considerable  num- 
f  her  pearls.  These  he  carried  to  the  admiral,  who  im- 
itely  sent  persons  on  shore,  well  provided  with  Valen- 
plates  and  hawks'-bells,  for  which  in  a  little  time  he 
ired  about  three  pounds'  weight  of  pearls,  some  of  which 
of  a  very  large  size,  and  were  sent  by  him  afterwards 
)  sovereigns  as  specimens.* 

here  was  great  temptation  to  visit  other  spots,  which  the 
OS  mentioned  as  abounding  in  pearls.  The  coast  of  Paria 
continued  extending  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye 

reach,  rising  into  a  range  of  mountains,  and  provoking 
ination  to  ascertain  whether,  as  he  began  to  think,  it  was 
*t  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Columbus  was  compelled, 
ver,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  for^o  this 
interesting  investigation. 

he  malady  of  his  eyes  had  now  grown  so  virulent,  that 
aid  no  longer  take  observations  or  keep  a  look-out,  but 
o  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  pilots  and  mariners.  He 
away,  therefore,  for  Hispaniola,  intending  to  repose  there 

the  toils  of  his  voyage,  and  to  recruit  his  health,  while 
tould  send  his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  to  complete  the 
very  of  this  important  country.  After  sailing  for  five 
to  the  northwest,  he  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola  on 
9th  of  August,  fifty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  river 

•  CharieToiz,  Hist.  St.  DoroiDgo,  lib.  Mi.  p.  169. 
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letain  him  for  a  long  time  at  the  island,  and  render  the  re* 
naindor  of  his  voyage  slow  and  precarious.  He  sent  a  boat 
m  shore,  therefore,  to  procure  an  Indian  messenger  to  take  a 
^ter  to  his  brother,  the  Adelantado.  Six  of  the  natives  came 
>ff  to  the  ships,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with  a  Spanish  cross- 
DOW,  The  admiral  was  alarmed  at  seeing  a  weapon  of  the 
cind  in  the  possesion  of  an  Indian.  It  was  not  an  article  of 
nffio,  and  he  feared  could  only  have  fallen  into  his  hands  by 
iha  ^ath  of  some  Spaniard.*  He  apprehended  that  further 
ifils  had  befallen  the  settlement  during  bis  long  absence,  and 
diat  there  had  again  been  troubles  with  the  natives. 

Having  dispatched  his  messenger,  he  made  sail,  and  arrived 

off  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  SOth  of  August     He  was 

net  on  the  way  by  a  caravel,  on  board  of  which  was  the 

Vddantado,  who,  having  received  his  letter,  had  hastened 

^  with  affectionate  ardor  to  welcome  his  arrival.    The 

BeUng  of  the  brothers  was  a  cause  of  mutual  joy ;  they 

re  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  each  hod  hod  his  trials 

sufferings  during  their  long  separation,  and  each  looked 

I  confidence  to  the  other  for  comfort  and  relief.     Don 

holomew  appears  to  have  always  hod  great  deference  for 

rilliant  genius,  the  enlarged  mind,  and  the  commanding 

ition  of  his  brother ;  while  the  latter  placed  great  reli- 

a  times  of  difficulty,  on  the  worldly  knowledge,  the 

gable  activity,  and  the  lion-hearted  courage  of  the 

Ado. 

mbus  arrived  almost  the  wreck  of  himself.     His 

vere  always  of  a  nature  to  wear  out  the  human  frame, 

>   navigate  amidst  unknown  dangers,  and  to  keep 

«  Las  Caaas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  14%. 
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anxious  watch,  at  all  houra,  and  in  all  wcatlien.    As  age 
infirmity  increased  upon  him,  these  trials  became  the  m< 
severe.     His  constitution  must  originallj  have  been  w< 
fully  vigorous;    but  constitutions  of  this  powerful 
exposed  to  severe  hardships  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
the  frame  has  become  somewhat  rigid  and 


ors 


if 
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are  apt  to  be  suddenly  broken  up,  and  to  be  a  prey  to  viok^  <Dt 
aches  and  maladies.  In  this  last  voyage  Columbus  had  \m  ^w 
parched  and  consumed  by  fever,  racked  by  gout,  and  his  id=m4)le 
system  disordered  by  incessant  watdifulness ;  he  came  i^ato 
port  haggard,  emaciated,  and  almost  blind.  His  spExit} 
however,  was,  as  usual,  superior  to  all  bodily  affliction  ot 
decay,  and  he  looked  forward  with  magnificent  anticipations 
to  the  result  of  his  recent  discoveries,  which  he  intea^^^ 
should  be  immediately  prosecuted  by  his  hardy  and 
prising  brother. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ECULAYIONS  OF  COLUMBUS  CONCESNINO  THE  COAST  OF  PASIA. 

[1498.] 

IHE  natural  phenomena  of  a  great  and  strikbg  nature 
presented  to  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  in  the  course 
rhis  voyage,  led  to  certain  sound  deductions  and  imaginative 
iculations.  The  immense  body  of  fresh  water  flowing  into 
)  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  thence  rushing  into  the  ocean,  was  too 
st  to  be  produced  by  an  island  or  by  islands.  It  must  be 
i  congregated  streams  of  a  great  extent  of  country  pouring 
Ih  in  one  mighty  river,  and  the  land  necessary  to  furnish 
h  a  river  must  be  a  continent.  He  now  supposed  that 
St  of  the  tracts  of  land  which  he  had  seen  about  the  Gulf 
re  connected  :  that  the  coast  of  Paria  extended  westward 
l)eyond  a  chain  of  mountains  which  he  had  beheld  a&r  off 
la  Margarita;  and  that  the  land  opposite  to  Trinidad, 
^ead  of  being  an  island,  continued  to  the  south,  far  beyond 
equator,  into  that  hemisphere  hitherto  unknown  to  civil- 
1  man.  He  considered  all  this  an  extension  of  the 
^tic  continent ;  thus  presuming  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
&oe  of  the  globe  was  firm  land.    In  this  last  opinion  Uq 
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Aristotle  had  imagined  that  the  hi^iett  part  of  the  eutb, 
and  nearest  to  the  skies,  was  under  the  antarctic  pole.  Other 
sages  had  maintained  that  it  was  under  the  arctic  Hence  U 
was  apparent  that  both  conceived  one  part  of  the  earth  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  noble,  and  nearer  to  the  heavens  than  the 
rest.  They  did  not  think  of  this  eminence  being  under  tiiB 
equinoctial  line,  observed  Columbus,  because  they  had  no  ca> 
tain  knowledge  of  this  hemisphere,  but  only  spoke  of  it  tbe* 
oretically  and  from  conjecture. 

As  usual,  he  assisted  his  theory  by  Holy  Writ  ''  Tb 
sun,  when  God  created  it,^  he  observes,  ^  was  in  the  M 
point  of  the  Orient,  or  the  first  light  was  there."  That  plie^ 
according  to  his  idea,  must  be  here,  in  the  remotest  f>ari  of 
the  East,  where  the  ocean  and  the  extreme  part  of  India  meiA 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  where  the  highest  point  of  ti>> 
earth  is  situated. 

He  supposed  this  apex  c»f  the  world,  though  of  immeDiB 
height,  to  be  neither  nigged  nor  precipitous,  but  that  the  W 
rose  to  it  by  gentle  and  imperceptible  d^rccs.     The  beautifc* 
and  fertile  shores  of  Paria  were  situated  on  its  remote  border^ 
abounding  of  course  with  those  precious  articles  whidi  sT^ 
congenial  with  tho  most  favored  and  excellent  climates,    f^ 
one  penetrated  the  interior  and  gradually  ascended,  the  lait^ 
would  be  found  to  increase  in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  l^ 
the  exquisite  nature  of  its  productions,  until  one  arrived  ^^ 
tho  summit  under  the  equator.    Tills  he  imagined  to  be  th^ 
noblest  and  most  perfect  place  on  earth,  enjoying,  from  it^ 
position,  an  equality  of  nights  and  days,  and  a  uniformity  of 
seasons ;  and  being  elevated  into  a  serene  and  heavenly  tern- 
T>erature,  above  the  heats  and  colds,  the  clouds  and  vi^iora. 
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the  storms  and  tempests  which  deform  and  disturb  the  lower 
»^on&.  In  a  word,  here  he  supposed  to  be  situated  the 
origmal  abode  of  our  first  parents,  the  primitive  seat  of 
human  innocence  and  bliss,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  terrestrial 
paradise  1 

He  inuigined  this  place,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  to  be  still  flourishing, 
possessed  of  all  its  blissful  delights,  but  inaccessible  to 
mortal  feet,  excepting  by  divine  permission.  From  this 
height  he  presumed,  though  of  course  from  a  great  distance, 
proceeded  the  mighty  stream  of  fresh  water  which  filled  the 
Golf  of  Paria,  and  sweetened  the  salt  ocean  in  its  vicinity, 
being  supplied  by  the  fountain  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as 
ipringing  from  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Such  was  the  singular  speculation  of  Columbus,  which  he 
details  at  full  length  in  a  letter  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,* 
Diting  various  authorities  for  his  opinions,  among  which  were 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  fortifying 
liis  theory  with  much  of  that  curious  and  speculative  erudition 
In  which  he  was  deeply  versed. f  It  shows  how  his  ardent 
nind  was  heated  by  the  magnificence  of  his  discoveries. 
Shrewd  men,  in  the  coolness  and  quietude  of  ordinary  life, 

*  KavaiTete,  Ck>lec.  de  Yiagcs,  torn.  i.  p.  242. 
f  See  lUostrations,  article  "  Situation  of  the  Terrestrial  Para^se.** 
Note. — ^A  great  part  of  these  specalations  appear  to  haTe  been 
(Dunded  on  the  treatise  of  the  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Aliaco,  in  which  Co- 
ambus  found  a  compendium  of  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  authors 
»n  the  subject ;  though  it  is  very  probable  he  consulted  many  of  thdr 
rorks  likewise.    In  the  volume  of  Pedro  de  Aliaco,  existing  in  the  11- 
irmry  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville,  I  have  traced  the  germs  of  these  ideas 
a  various  passages  of  the  text,  opposite  to  which  marginal  notes  have 
leen  made  in  the  handwriting  of  Columbus. 
Vol.  n.— 7 
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and  in  these  modem  days  of  eaotkNisuid  sober  bct^mij 
smile  at  such  a  rcverVy  but  it  was  countenanced  by  the  qieoi- 
latiuiis  of  the  most  sage  and  learned  of  those  times ;  and  if 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  could  we  wonder  at  any  sally  of 
*ih*?  imagination  in  a  nun  placed  in  the  situation  of  Colum- 
ous  ?     lie  beheld  a  vast  worlds  riaing,  as  it  were,  into  tss^ 
ence  before  him,  its  nature  and  ex:  .-nt  unknown  and  undefined, 
as  yet  a  mere  region  fur  conjecture.     Every  day  displajed 
■ome  new  feature  of  beauty  and  sublimity ;  island  after  isUnd, 
where  the  rucks,  he  was  told,  were  Teioed  with  gold,  tlis 
groves  teemed  with  spices,  or  the  shores  abounded  with  pesrb. 
Interminable  ranges  of  coast,  promontory  beyond  promontory, 
stretching  as  iar  as  the  eye  cuuld  reach ;  luxunant  vallep 
sweeping  away  into  a  vast  interior,  whose  distant  mountaiDS» 
he  was  told,  concealed  still  happier  lands,  and  realms  of  greater 
opulence.     When  he  looked  upon  all  this  region  of  goWc* 
promise,  it  was  with  the  glorious  conviction  that  his  genius 
had  called  it  into  existence  ;  he  regarded  it  with  the  triumph 
ant  eye  of  a  discoverer.     Had  not  Columbus  been  capabl* 
of  these  enthusiastic  soarings  of  the  imagination,  he  migb^ 
with  other  sages,  have  reasoned  calmly  and  «>ldly  in  his  clos^* 
about  the  probability  of  a  continent  existing  in  the  wesC  > 
but  he  would  never  have  had  the  daring  enterprise  to  adve<^ 
tore  in  search  of  it  into  the  unknown  realms  of  ocean. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanciful  speculations,  we  find  th^ 
sagacity  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  Hie  concl^ 
uon  which  he  drew  from  the  great  flow  of  the  Oronoco,  th'^ 
it  must  be  the  outpouring  of  a  continent,  was  acute  and  stril^ 
ing.  A  learned  Spanish  historian  has  also  ingeniously  e^ 
cused  other  parts  of  his  theory.     ^  He  suspected,"  obser^' 
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le,  ^  a  certain  elevation  of  the  globe  at  one  part  of  the  equa* 
or ;  philosophers  have  since  determined  the  world  to  be  a 
pheroid,  slightly  elevated  in  its  equatorial  circumference. 
le  suspected  that  the  diversity  of  temperatures  influenced 
he  needle,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  its  incon- 
tant  variations ;  the  successive  series  of  voyages  and  cxperi- 
Qents  have  made  this  iuconstanoy  more  manifest,  and  have 
hown  that  extreme  Cbld  sometimes  divests  the  needle  of  all 
ts  virtue.  Perhaps  new  observations  may  justify  the  surmise 
f  Columbus.  Even  his  error  concerning  the  circle  described 
»y  the  polar  star,  which  he  thought  augmented  by  an  optical 
Uuaion  in  proportion  as  the  observer  approached  the  equinox, 
nanifests  him  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  time  in  which  he 
ived."* 

•  Muiioz.  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  yI.  §  S8. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ADldNISTBATION  OF  THE  ADELANTADO.— EXPEDITION  TO  THB 

PBoymcs  OF  xaeaoua. 


[1498.] 

COLUMBUS  had  anticipated  repose  from  his  toils  on  arriv- 
ing at  Ilispaniola,  but  a  new  scene  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
opened  upon  him,  destined  to  impede  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprises,  and  to  affect  all  his  future  fortunes.  To  explain 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  island 
during  his  long  detention  in  Spain. 

When  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  March,  1496,  his  brother, 
Don  Bartholomew,  who  remained  as  Adelantado,  took  the 
earliest  measures  to  execute  his  directions  with  respect  to  the 
mines  recently  discovered  by  Miguel  Diaz  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island.  Leaving  Don  Diego  Columbus  in  command  at 
Isabella,  he  repaired  with  a  large  force  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mines,  and,  choosing  a  &vorable  situation  in  a  place  most 
abounding  in  ore,  built  a  fortress,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  San  Qiristoval.    The  workmen,  however,  finding  grains  of 
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(:old  among  the  earth  and  stone  employed  in  its  oonstmction,  ^ 

pi VI*  it  ihf  name  of  the  Golden  Tower.* 

The  Advlantado  remained  here  three  months,  superintend-  ^j 

irig   the  building  i>f  the  fortress,  and  making  the  neoessarj  ^ 

preparatiuns  fur  working  the  mines  and  purifying  the  ore.  ^^a 

llie  prognss  of  the  work,  however,  was  greatly  impeded  bj 
scarcity  of  provisiijns,  having  frequently  to  detach  a  part  of 
thi'  men  alx^ut  the  country  in  quest  of  supplies.     The  former 
hospitality   of  tht'  island  was  at  an  end.     The   Indians  no 
longer  gave  their  provisions  freely  ;  they  had  learnt  from  the 
white  men  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  stranger,  and  to 
exact  a  price  for  bread.     Their  scanty  stores,  also,  were  soon 
exhausted,  for  their  frugal  habits,  and  their  natural  indolence 
and  impri>viilenco,  seldom  permitted  them  to  have  more  pro- 
visions on  hand  than  was  requisite  for  present  support.f     The 
Adclantado  found  it  difficult,  therefore,  to  maintain  so  large  a   <^ 
force  in  the  neighborh(X>d,  until  they  should  have  time  to  culti-    — 
vate  the  earth,  and  raise  live-st<x^k,  or  should  receive  suppliei 
from  Spain.     Leaving  ten  men  to  guard  the  fortress,  with  a 
dog  to  assist  them  in  catching  utias,  he  marched  with  the  rest 
of  his  men,  abr^ut  four  hundred  in  number,  to  Fort  Conception, 
in  the  abundant  country  of  the  Vega.     He  passed  the  whole      ^^'® 
month  of  June  collecting  the  qiuirterly  tribute,  being  supplied 
with  f(x>d  by  Guarionex  and  his  subordinate  caciqups.     In  the 
following  month  (July,  1496)  the  three  caravels  commanded 
by  NiRo  arrived  from  Spain,  bringing  a  reinforcemejit  of  men, 
and,  what  was  still  more  needed,  a  supply  of  provisions.    Hie 
latter  was  quickly  distributed  among  the  hungry  ooloniats,  baft 


•  Peter  Martjr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  It. 
t  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  T. 
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unfortunately  a  great  part  had  been  injured  during  the  voyage. 
Hiis  was  a  serious  misfortune  in  a  community  where  the  least 
scarcity  produced  murmur  and  sedition. 

By  these  ships  the  Adelantado  received  letters  from  his 
brother  directing  him  to  found  a  town  and  sea-port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ozema,  near  to  the  new  mines.  He  requested 
him,  also,  to  send  prisoners  to  Spain  such  of  the  caciques  and 
their  subjects  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  any  of 
the  colonists,  that  being  considered  as  sufficient  ground,  by 
many  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  theologians  of  Spain,  for  selling 
them  as  slaves.  On  the  return  of  the  caravels,  the  Adelantado 
dispatched  three  hundred  Indian  prisoners,  and  three  caciques. 
These  formed  the  ill-starred  cargoes  about  which  Nino  had 
made  such  absurd  vaunting,  as  though  the  ships  were  laden 
with  treasure ;  and  which  had  caused  such  mortification,  dis^ 
appointment,  and  delay  to  Columbus. 

Having  obtained  by  this  arrival  a  supply  of  provisions, 
the  Adelantado  returned  to  the  fortress  of  San  Christoval. 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Ozema,  to  choose  a  site  for  the 
proposed  seaport.  After  a  careful  examination,  he  chose  the 
eastern  bank  of  a  natural  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  was  easy  of  access,  of  sufficient  depth,  and  good  anchorage. 
The  river  ran  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country ;  its 
waters  were  pure  and  salubrious,  and  well  stocked  with  fish ; 
its  banks  were  covered  with  trees  bearing  the  fine  fruits  of 
the  island,  so  that  in  sailing  along,  the  fruits  and  flowers  might 
1)6  plucked  with  the  hand  from  the  branches  which  overhung 
the  stream.*  This  delightful  vicinity  was  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  female  cacique  who  had  conceived  an  affection  for  the 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  t. 
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young  Spaniard,  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had  induced  him  to  entiM 
his  countrymen  to  that  part  of  the  island.  The  promise  she 
had  given  of  a  friendly  reception  on  the  part  of  her  tribe  was 
faithfully  performed. 

On  a  commanding  bank  of  the  harbor,  Don  Bartholomew 
erected  a  fortress,  which  at  first  was  called  Isabella,  but  afl^ 
wards  San  Domingo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  city  which  sti^^ 
bears  that  name.     The  Adelantado  was  of  an  active  and  ind^ 
£itigable  spirit.     No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completed,  th^*^ 
he  left  in  it  a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the  rest  C^' 
his  forces  set  out  to  visit  the  dominions  of  Behechio,  one  CT' 
the  principal  chieftains  of  the  island.     This  cacique,  as 
already  been  mentioned,  reigned  over  Xaragua,  a  provii 
comprising   almost  the  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  tt^^^ 
island,  including  Cape  Tiburon,  and  extending  along  the  sout'^ — 
side  as  far  as  Point  Aguida,  or  the  small  island  of  Beata.    ^^^ 
was  one  of   the  most  populous  and  fertile  districts,  with 
delightful  climate  ;    and  its  inhabitants  were  softer  and  moi 
graceful  in  their  manners  than  the  rest  of  the  islanders.     Bein^p?  ^ 
so  remote  from  all  the  fortresses,  the  cacique,  although  he  hic:^^"^^ 
taken  a  part  in  the  combination  of  the  chieftains,  had  hitheitc:^^  " 
remained  free  from  the  incursions  and  exactions  of  the  whi 
men. 

With  this  cacique  resided  Anacaona,  widow  of  the  late 
formidable  Caonabo.  She  was  sister  to  Behechio,  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  her  brother  after  the  capture  of  her  husband. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  females  of  tlie  island ;  her 
name  in  the  Indian  language,  signified  "  The  Golden  Flower." 
She  possessed  a  genius  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  raoCi 
and  \va^   said  to  excel   in  composing  those  little  legendary 
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bftllads,  or  areytos,  which  the  Datives  chanted  as  they  per- 
formed their  national  dances.  All  the  Spanish  writers  agree 
in  describing  her  as  possessing  a  natural  dignity  and  grace 
hardly  to  be  credited  in  her  ignorant  and  savage  condition. 
Notwithstanding  the  ruin  with  which  her  husband  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  hostility  of  the  white  men,  she  appears 
to  have  entertained  no  vindictive  feeling  towards  them,  know- 
ing that  he  had  provoked  their  vengeance  by  his  own  volun- 
tary warfare.  She  regarded  the  Spaniards  with  admiration 
as  almost  superhuman  beings,  and  her  intelligent  mind  per- 
ceived the  futility  and  impolicy  of  any  attempt  to  resist  their 
superiority  in  arts  and  arms.  Having  great  influence  over  her 
brother  Behechio,  she  counseled  him  to  take  waniing  by  the 
fi^  of  her  husband,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  friendly 
sentiments  and  powerful  influences  of  this  princess  in  a  great 
measure  prompted  the  Adelantado  to  his  present  expedition.* 

In  passing  through  those  parts  of  the  island  which  had 
hitherto  been  unvisited  by  Europeans,  the  Adelantado  adopted 
the  same  imposing  measures  which  the  admiral  had  used  on  a 
former  occasion ;  he  put  his  cavalry  in  the  advance,  and 
entered  all  the  Indian  towns  in  martial  array,  with  standards 
displayed,  and  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 

After  proceeding  about  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to  the 
river  Neyva,  which,  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
divides  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  Crossing  this  stream, 
he  dispatched  two  parties  of  ten  men  each  along  the  sea-coast, 
in  search  of  brazil-wood.     They  found  great  quantities,  and 

•  Charlevoix,  Hist  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  U7.    Mufioz,  Hist.  N. 
Mimdo,  lib.  tL  1 6. 
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prepossesnons.  As  they  approached  the  place  thirty  females 
of  the  cacique's  household  came  forth  to  meet  them,  singing 
their  areytos,  or  traditionary  ballads,  and  dancing  and  waving 
palm  branches.  The  married  females  More  aprons  of  em- 
broidered cotton,  reaching  half  vray  to  the  knco ;  the  young 
"women  were  entirely  naked,  with  merely  a  fillet  round  the 
forehead,  their  hair  falling  upon  their  shoulders.  They  were 
beautifully  proportioned ;  their  skin  smooth  and  delicate,  and 
their  complexion  of  a  clear  agreeable  brown.  According  to 
old  Peter  Alartyr,  the  Spaniards,  when  they  beheld  them  issuing 
forth  from  their  green  woods,  almost  imagined  they  beheld  the 
&bled  dryads,  or  native  nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  fountains, 
sung  by  the  ancient  poets.*  When  they  came  before  Don  Bar- 
tholomew, they  knelt  and  gracefully  presented  him  the  green 
branches.  After  these  came  the  female  cacique  Anacaona, 
reclining  on  a  kind  of  light  litter  borne  by  six  Indians.  Like 
the  other  females,  she  had  no  other  covering  than  an  apron  of 
various-cohired  cotton.  She  wore  round  her  head  a  fragrant 
garland  of  red  and  white  flowers,  and  wreaths  of  the  same 
round  her  neck  and  arms.  She  received  the  Adelantado  and 
his  followers  with  that  natural  grace  and  courtesy  for  which 
she  was  celebrated ;  manifesting  no  hostility  towards  them 
for  the  fate  her  husband  had  experienced  at  their  hands. 

The  Adelantado  and  his  officers  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  Behechio,  where  a  banquet  was  served  up  of  utias,  a 
great  variety  of  sea  and  river  fish,  with  roots  and  fruits  of 
excellent  quality.  Here  first  the  Spaniards  conquered  their 
repugnance  to  the  guana,  the  favorite  delicacy  of  the  Indians, 
but  which  the  former  had  regarded  with  disgust,  as  a  species 

•  Peter  MartTr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  t. 
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of  serpent  The  Adelantado,  willing  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  usages  of  the  country,  was  the  first  to  taste  this  animal, 
being  kindly  pressed  thereto  by  Anacaona.  His  followers 
imitated  his  example ;  they  found  it  to  be  highly  palatable 
and  delicate ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  the  guana  was  held 
in  repute  among  Spanbh  epicures.* 

The  banquet  being  over,  Don  Bartholomew  with  six  of 
his  principal  cavaliers  were  lodged  in  the  dwelling  of  Behe* 
chio ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  houses  of  the  inferior 
caciques,  where  they  slept  in  hammocks  of  matted  cotton,  the 
usual  beds  of  the  natives. 

For  two  days  they  remained  with  the  hospitable  Behechio, 
entertained  with  various  Indian  games  and  festivities,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  representation  of  a  battle. 
Two  squadrons  of  naked  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,^ 
sallied  suddenly  into  the  public  square  and  began  to  skirmi 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Moorish  play  of  canes,  or  tiltin, 
reeds.     By  degrees  they  became  excited,  and  fought  with  sue' 
earnestness,  that  four  were  slain,  and  many  wounded,  whic??d 
seemed  to  increase  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  spectator^  agj. 
The  contest  would  have  continued  longer,  and  might  have 


*  *'  These  serpentes  are  lyke  unto  crocodiles,  saTing  in  bygness ;  tlftej 
call  them  guanas.  Unto  that  day  none  of  owre  men  durste  adTenttire 
to  taste  of  them,  by  reason  of  theyre  horrible  deformitie  and  lothsonm^** 
Yet  the  Adclantado  being  entysed  by  the  pleasantnes  of  the  king's  sis^^^'t 
Anacaona,  determined  to  taste  the  serpcntes.  But  when  he  felte  ^^® 
flesh  thereof  to  be  so  delycate  to  his  tongue,  he  fel  to  amayne  without 
al  feare.  The  which  thyng  his  companions  perceiving,  were  not  ^^ 
hynde  hym  in  grcedynesse :  insomuche  that  they  had  now  none  o**'®' 
talke  than  of  the  swcetnesse  of  these  serpcntes,  which  they  affirm  to  *>• 
of  more  pleasant  taste,  than  eyther  our  phesantes  or  partriches.**    ^*^ 

tytf  decad.  i.  book  t.     £den*s  £ng.  Trans. 
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till  more  bloody,  had  not  the  Adelantado  and  the  other 
ivaliers  interfered  and  begged  that  the  game  might  cease.* 

When  the  festivities  were  over,  and  familiar  intercourse 
id  promoted  mutual  confidence,  the  Adelantado  addressed 
le  cacique  and  Anacaona  on  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He 
[formed  him -that  his  brother,  the  admiral,  had  been  sent  to 
U8  island  by  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  were  great  and 
iighty  potentates,  with  many  kingdoms  under  their  sway. 
hat  the  admiral  had  returned  to  apprise  his  sovereigns  how 
lany  tributary  caciques  there  were  in  the  island,  leaving  him 
I  command,  and  that  he  had  come  to  receive  Behechio  under 
le  protection  of  these  mighty  sovereigns,  and  to  arrange  a 
ibute  to  be  paid  by  him,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  mostr 
mvenient  and  satis&ctory  to  himsel£f 

The  cacique  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  demand, 
lowing  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  other  parts  of  the  island 
J  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  He  replied  that  he 
id  been  apprised  that  gold  was  the  great  object  for  which 
^  white  men  had  come  to  their  island,  and  that  a  tribute 
as  paid  in  it  by  some  of  his  fellow  caciques ;  but  that  in  no 
irt  of  his  territories  was  gold  to  be  found  ;  and  his  subjects 
irdly  knew  what  it  was.  To  this  the  Adelantado  replied 
ith  great  adroitness,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  the  inten- 
on  or  wish  of  his  sovereigns  than  to  require  a  tribute  in 
lings  not  produced  in  his  dominions,  but  that  it  might  be 
lid  in  cotton,  hemp,  and  cassava  bread,  with  which  the  sur- 
>unding  country  appeared  to  abound.  The  coimtenance  of 
le  cacique  brightened  at  this  intimation  ;  he  promised  cheer* 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  torn.  i.  cap.  118 
t  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  114. 
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fill  oomplianoc,  and  insUntly  sent  orders  to  all  his  mbordiDitft 
caciques  to  sow  abundance  of  cotton  for  the  first  payment  of 
the  stipulated  tribute.  Having  made  all  the  requisite  arrange- 
zncnts,  the  Adolantado  took  a  most  friendly  leave  of  Behediio 
and  his  sister,  and  set  out  for  Isabella. 

Thusy  by  amicable  and  sagacious  management,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  provinces  of  the  island  was  brought  intocbee^ 
ful  subjection,  and  had  not  the  wise  policy  of  the  Adelintado 
been  defeated  by  the  excesses  of  worthless  and  turbulent  men, 
a  large  revenue  might  have  been  collected,  without  any  recourse 
to  violence  or  oppression.  In  all  instances,  these  liipplo 
people  appear  to  have  been  extremely  tractable,  and  meekly 
and  even  cheerfully  to  have  resigned  their  rights  to  the  white 
men,  when  treated  with  gentleness  and  humanity. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

I8TABLISHMENT    OF   A   CHAIN   OF   MILITABT   POSTS.— INSUBBEC- 
TION  OF  6UABI0NEX,  THE  CACIQUE  OF  THE  YEGA. 

[U96.J 

ON    arriving  at  Isabella,  Don  Bartholomew  found  it,  as 
usual,  a  scene  of  misery  and  repining.    Many  had  died 
during  his  absence ;  most  were  ill.     Those  who  were  healthy 
complained  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  those  who  were  ill,  of 
the  want  of  medicines.    The  provisions  distributed  among 
them,  from  the  supply  brought  out  a  few  months  before  by 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  had  been  consumed.     Partly  from  sick* 
ness,  and  partly  from  a  repugnance  to  labor,  they  had  neglected 
to   cultivate  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  Indians,  on 
"whom  they  chiefly  depended,  outraged  by  their  oppressions, 
Iiad  abandoned  the  vicinity,  and  fled  to  the  mountains ;  choos* 
ing  rather  to  subsist  on  roots  and  herbs,  in  their  rugged 
^retreats,  than  remain  in  the  luxuriant  plains,  subject  to  the 
"Wrongs  and  cruelties  of  the  white  men.    The  history  of  this 
Island  presents  continual  pictures  of  the  miseries,  the  actual 
>rant  and  poverty  produced  by  the  grasping  avidity  of  gold. 
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It  had  rendered  the  Spaniards  heedless  of  all  the  less  obvioos, 
but  more  certain  and  salubrious  sources  of  wealth.  All  labor 
K'orncd  lost  tlmt  was  to  produce  profit  by  a  cireuitoos  process. 
Instciid  of  cultivating  the  luxuriant  soil  arouiid  them,  and 
deriving  real  treasures  from  its  surface,  they  wasted  their  time 
in  seeking  for  mines  and  golden  streams,  and  were  starring  in 
the  midst  of  fertilitv. 

Xo  wxiniT  were  the  provisions  exhausted  which  had  been 
brought  out  by  Nino,  than  the  colonists  b^aii  to  break  forth 
in  their  accustomed  murmurs.  They  represented  themselves 
as  neglected  by  Columbus,  who,  amid  the  blandishments  and 
delights  of  a  court,  thought  little  of  their  sufferings.  Thef 
considered  themselves  equally  forgotten  by  government; 
while,  having  no  vessel  in  the  harbor,  they  were  destitute  of 
all  means  of  sending  home  intelligence  of  their  disastrouf 
situation,  and  imploring  relief. 

To  remove  this  last  cause  of  discontent,  and  furnish  some 
object  for  their  hopes  and  thoughts  to  rally  round,  the  Ade- 
lantado  ordered  that  two  caravels  should  be  built  at  Isabella, 
for  the  use  of  the  island.  To  relieve  the  settlement,  also^ 
from  all  useless  and  repining  individuals,  during  this  time  of 
scarcitv,  he  distributed  such  as  were  too  ill  to  labor  or  to  bear 
arms,  into  the  interior,  where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of 
a  better  climate,  and  more  abundant  supply  of  Indian  p^**" 
visions.  He  at  the  same  time  completed  and  garrisoned  the 
chain  of  military  posts  established  by  his  brother  in  the  pf*" 
Ceding  year,  consisting  of  five  fortified  houses,  each  surrounded 
by  its  dependent  hamlet.  The  first  of  these  was  about  nine 
leag\u«  from  Isabella,  and  was  called  la  Esperanza.  Six 
'%\xcn  l)evond  was  Santa  Catalina.     Four  leagues  and  a  W» 
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urther  was  Magdalena,  where  the  first  town  of  Santiago  was 
ifterwards  founded  ;  and  five  leagues  farther  Fort  Conception 
— which  was  fortified  with  great  care,  being  in  the  vast  and 
>opulous  Vega,  and  within  half  a  league  from  the  residence 
)f  its  cacique,  Guarionex.*  Having  thus  relieved  Isabella  of 
dl  its  useless  population,  and  lefl  none  but  such  as  were  too 
11  to  be  removed,  or  were  required  for  the  service  and  pro- 
lection  of  the  place,  and  the  construction  of  the  caravels,  the 
^delantado  returned  with  a  large  body  of  the  most  elective 
nen,  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  jtnilitary  posts,  thus  established,  succeeded  for  a  time 
n  overawing  the  natives;  but  fresh  hostilities  were  soon 
nanifested,  excited  by  a  different  cause  from  the  preceding. 
\jnong  the  missionaries  who  had  accompanied  Friar  Boyle  to 
lie  island,  were  two  of  far  greater  zeal  than  their  superior. 
(Vhen  ho  returned  to  Spain,  they  remained,  earnestly  bent 
ipon  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  One  was  called  Roman 
Pane,  a  poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself  of  the  order  of 
It.  Geronimo ;  the  other  was  Juan  Borgonon,  a  Franciscan. 
nbey  resided  for  some  time  among  the  Indians  of  the  Vega, 
trenuously  endeavoring  to  make  converts,  and  had  succeeded 
vith  one  family,  of  sixteen  persons,  the  chief  of  which,  on 
>eing  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Juan  Mateo.  The  conver- 
ion  of  the  cacique  Guarionex,  however,  was  their  main  object 
rhe  extent  of  his  possessions  made  his  conversion  of  great 
mportance  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  was  considered 
>y  the  zealous  fathers  a  means  of  bringing  his  numerous  sub- 

•  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  Of  the  residence  of  Guarionex,  which 
Dust  have  beeo  a  considerable  town,  not  the  least  vestige  can  be  dis- 
covered at  present 
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jcots  under  the  dominion  of  the  ehnrch.  For  some  lime  1» 
lent  a  willing  ear ;  he  learnt  the  Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria, 
and  the  Creed,  and  made  his  whole  family  repeat  them  daily. 
The  other  eaciques  of  the  Vega  and  of  the  provinces  ofCibio, 
however,  seofTeil  at  him  for  meanly  conforming  to  the  laws 
and  eustoms  of  strangers,  usurpers  of  his  domains,  and 
oppressors  of  his  nation.  The  friars  complained  that,  in  con- 
sequence  of  these  evil  eommunieat ions,  their  convert  suddenly 
relapsed  into  iiifi«K*lity  ;  hut  another  and  more  grievous  cause 
is  a«-sii»ned  f<»r  his  recantation.  His  favorite  wife  was  seduced 
or  treated  with  outrage  hy  a  Spaniard  of  authority;  and  the 
cacique  renounced  all  faith  in  a  relijiion,  which,  as  he  supposed, 
admitted  of  such  atnu-itiLS.  Losing  all  hope  of  efleotinghis 
conversion,  the  missionaries  removed  to  the  territorit'S  of  an- 
other cacique,  taking  with  them  Juan  Mateo,  their  Indian  con- 
vert. Before  their  departure,  they  erected  a  small  chapel,and 
furnished  it  with  an  altar,  crucifix,  and  images,  for  the  use  of 
the  family  of  Mateo. 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  several  Indians  entered 
the  chapel,  broke  the  images  in  pieces,  trampled  them  under 
foot,  and  buried  them  in  a  neighl)oring  field.  This,  it  was  said, 
was  done  by  order  of  Guarionex,  in  contempt  of  the  religion 
from  which  he  had  apostatized.  A  complaint  of  this  enormity 
was  carried  to  the  Adelantado,  who  ordered  a  suit  to  be  v^- 
mediately  instituted,  and  those  who  were  found  culpahle,  t^ 
be  punished  according  to  law.  It  was  a  period  of  great  rig^*" 
in  ecclesiastical  law,  especially  among  the  Spaniards.  '" 
Spain,  all  heresies  in  religion,  all  recantations  from  the  W*^  » 
and  all  acts  of  sacrilege,  either  by  Moor  or  Jew,  were  p*^' 
Hod  with  firo  and  fagot.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  poor  ig"^ 
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rant  Indians,  convicted  of  this  outrage  on  the  church.  It  is 
questionable  whether  Guarionex  had  any  hand  in  this  offence, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  affair  was  exaggerated.  A 
proof  of  the  credit  due  to  the  evidence  brqught  forward,  may 
be  judged  by  one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Roman  Pane,  "  the 
poor  hermit."  The  field  in  which  the  holy  images  were 
buried,  was  planted,  he  says,  with  certain  roots  shaped  like  a 
turnip,  or  radish,  several  of  which  coming  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  images,  were  found  to  have  grown  most  miracu- 
lously in  the  form  of  a  cross.* 

The  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on  these  Indians,  instead  of 
daunting  their  countrymen,  filled  them  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation. Unaccustomed  to  such  stem  rule  and  vindictive 
justice,  and  having  no  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  of  any  kind,  they  could  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  crime  committed.  Even 
Guarionex,  a  man  naturally  moderate  and  pacific,  was  highly 
incensed  with  the  assumption  of  power  i^ithin  his  territories, 
and  the  inhuman  death  inflicted  on  his  subjects.  The  other 
caciques  perceived  his  irritation,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him 
to  unite  in  a  sudden  insurrection,  that  by  one  vigorous  and 
general  effl)rt,  they  might  break  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors. 
Gruarionex  wavered  for  some  time.  He  knew  the  martial 
skill  and  prowess  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  stood  in  awe  of  their 
cavalry,  and  he  had  before  him  the  disastrous  fate  of  CaonalK) ; 
but  he  was  rendered  bold  by  despair,  and  he  beheld  in  the 
domination  of  these  strangers  the  assured  ruin  of  his  race. 
The  early  writers  speak  of  a  tradition  current  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  respecting  this  Guarionex.     He  was 

*  Eflcritura  de  Fr.  Roman,  HiBt.  del  Alrairante. 
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of  an  ancient  lino  of  hereditary  caciques.  His  fiither,  in  tinm 
long  preceding  the  discovery,  having  fasted  for  five  dajt, 
according  to  th(*ir  superstitious  obsenrances,  applied  to  bis 
zcmi,  or  household  deity,  for  information  of  things  to  oome. 
lie  received  for  an  answer,  that  within  a  few  vears  there 
should  come  to  the  island  a  nation  covered  with  clothing,  which 
should  destroy  all  their  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  abj 
their  children  or  reduce  them  to  painful  servitude.*  The  tra- 
dition was  probably  invented  by  the  Butios,  or  priests,  after 
the  Spaniards  hud  begun  to  exercise  their  severities.  Whether 
their  prediction  had  an  effect  in  disposing  the  mind  of  Guano* 
nex  to  hostilities  is  uncertain.  Some  have  assorted  that  be 
was  compelliKl  to  take  up  arms  by  his  subjects,  who  threatened, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  choose  some  other  chieflain ;  other* 
have  alleged  the  outrage  committtni  upon  his  favorite  wife,a« 
the  principal  cause  of  his  irritation.f  It  was  probably  dieae 
things  combined,  which  at  length  induced  him  to  enter  into 
the  conspiracy.  A  secret  consultation  was  held  among  the 
caciques,  wherein  it  was  concerted,  that  on  the  day  of  payment 
of  their  quarterly  tribute,  when  a  great  number  could  asaem- 
ble  without  causing  suspicion,  they  should  suddenly  rise  upon 
the  Spaniards  and  massacre  them. J 

By  some  means  the  garrison  at  Fort  Conception  received 
intimation  of  this  conspiracy.  Being  but  a  handful  of  men, 
and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Adelttnta<lo,  at  San  Domingo,  imploring  immediate  aid.  ^ 
this  letter  might  be  taken  from  their  Indian  messenger,  the 
natives  having  discovered  that  these  letters  had  a  wondernw 

^etep  Martyr,  decad.  i.  Ub.  ix.     f  ^^  Ca«t«,  HUt.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  121- 
'irrera,  dccad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  66.    Peter  Martyr,  decad.  vL  lib.  ▼. 
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power  of  communioating  intelligenoe,  and  fancying  they  could 
talky  it  was  inclosed  in  a  reed,  to  be  used  as  a  staff.  The 
joiessenger  was,  in  fact,  intercepted ;  but,  affecting  to  be  dumb 
and  lame,  and  intimating  by  signs  that  he  was  returning  home, 
was  permitted  to  limp  forward  on  his  journey.  When  out  of 
ttght  he  resumed  his  speed,  and  bore  the  letter  safely  and 
expeditiously  to  San  Domingo.* 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  characteristic  promptness  and 
activity,  set  out  immediately  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
fortress ;  and  though  his  men  were  much  enfeebled  by  scanty 
£ure,  hard  service,  and  long  marches,  hurried  them  rapidly 
forward.  Never  did  aid  arrive  more  opportunely.  The 
Indians  were  assembled  on  the  plain,  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands,  armed  after  their  manner,  and  waiting  for  the 
appointed  time  to  strike  the  blow.  After  consulting  with  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  and  his  officers,  the  Adelantado  con- 
certed a  mode  of  proceeding.  Ascertaining  the  places  in 
which  the  various  caciques  had  distributed  their  forces,  he 
appointed  an  officer  with  a  body  of  men  to  each  cacique,  with 
orders,  at  an  appointed  hour  of  the  night,  to  rush  into  the 
villages,  surprise  them  asleep  and  unarmed,  bind  the  caciques, 
and  bring  them  off  prisoners.  As  Guarionex  was  the  most 
important  personage,  and  his  capture  would  probably  be 
attended  with  most  difficulty  and  danger,  the  Adelantado 
took  the  charge  of  it  upon  himself,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
men* 

This  stratagem,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Indians  to  their  chieftains,  and  calculated  to  spare 
a  great  effusion  of  blood,  was  completely  successful.     The 

*  H«rrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decnd.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 . 


their  chioflaius.     The  Adelantado  coinpleUMl  his  enterpri 
with  the  spirit,  sugacity,  and  moderation  ^ith  which  he  h 
hitherto  condui-tod  it.     He  obtained  information  of  the  cau 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  individuals  most  culpable.    Tw- 
caciques,  the  principal  movers  of  the  insurrectioi*,  and  wh^^ 
had  most  wrought  upon  the  easy  nature  of  Guarionex,  wer» 
put  to  death.     As  to  that  unA)rtunate  cacique,  the  Adelantad 
considering  the  deep  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  the  slo^ne^ 
with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  revenge,  magnanimous! 
pardoned  him  ;    nay,  according  to  Las  Casas,  he  proceed 
with  stem  justice  against  the  Spaniard  whose  outrage  on  hi 
wife  had  sunlc  so  deeply  in  his  heart.     lie  extended  his  lenit 
also  to  the  remaining  chieflains  of  the  conspiracy  ;  promis 
great  favors  and  rewards,  if  they  should  continue  firm  in  the 
loyalty  ;  but  terrible  punishments  should  they  again  be  fou 
in  rebellion.     The  heart  of  Guarionex  was  subdued  bv  tb-  »  ^ 
unexpected  clemency.     He  made  a  speech  to  his  people,  setti^*-  *= 
forth  the  irresistible  might  and  valor  of  the  Spaniards ;  tli^  *  ^ 
great  lenity  to  offenders,  and  their  generosity  to  such  as  w<?^* 
faithful ;  and  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  henceforth  to  cul  ^ 
vate  their  friendship.     The  Indians  listened  to  him  with  att*^ 
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villages,  luiving  no  walls   nor  other  defences,  were  quietly 

entered  at  midnight,  and  the  Spaniards,  rushing  suddenly  into 

the   houses  where  the  caciques  were   quartered,  seiied  and         1   j^j 

bound  them,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  and  hurried  them  off  \  '-;* 

to  the  fortress,  before  any  effort  could  be  made  for  their  defence 

or  rescue.     ITie  Indians,  struck  with  terror,  made  no  resi^         ^  --i^ 

tance,  nor  any  show  of  hostility  ;  surrounding  the  fortress  >-^ 

great  multitudes,  but  without  weapons,  they  filled  the  air  wi^*^ 

doleful  bowlings  and  lamentations,  imploring  the  releasee^ 
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tion ;  his  praises  of  the  white  men  were  confirmed  by  their 
treatment  of  himself;  when  ho  had  concluded,  they  took  him 
upon  their  shoulders,  bore  him  to  his  habitation  with  songs 
and  shouts  of  joy,  and  for  some  time  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Vega  was  restored.* 


*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  t.    Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L  lih 
IL  cap.  6. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THX  ADELANTADO  SEPAIB8  TO  XABAOUA  TO  RECEITE 

[1497.] 


WITH  all  his  energy  and  discretion,  the  Adelantado 
it  difficult  to  manage  the  proud  and  turbulent  spirit 
the  colonists.    They  could  ill  brook  the  sway  of  a  foreigner, 
who,  when  they  were  restive,  curbed  them  with  an  iron  hand.  ^^ 
Don  Bartholomew  had  not  the  same  legitimate  authority  in 
^eir  eyes  as  his  brother.     The  admiral  was  the  disocverer  of 
the  country,  and  the  authorized  representative  of  the  sorest' 
cigns ;   yet  even  him  they  with  difficulty  brought  themselves 
to  obey.    The  Adelantado,  on  the  contrary,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  intruder,  assuming  high  command  without 
authority  from  the  crown,  and  shouldering  himself  into  power 
on  the  merits  and  services  of  his  brother.     They  spoke  with 
impatience  and  indignation,  also,  of  the  long  absence  of  the 
admiral,  and  his   fancied  inattention  to  their  wants;    little 
aware  of  the  incessant  anxieties  he  was  suffering  on  their 
account,  during  his  detention  in  Spain.    The  sagacious  measure 
of  the  Adelantado  in  building  the  caravelS|  for  some  time 
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diverted  their  attention.  They  watched  their  progress  with 
solicitude,  looking  upon  them  as  a^means  either  of  obtaining 
relief,  or  of  abandoning  the  island.  Aware  that  repining  and 
discontented  men  should  never  be  left  in  idleness,  Don  Bar- 
tholomew kept  them  continually  in  movement ;  and  indeed  a 
state  of  constant  activity  was  congenial  to  his  own  vigorous 
spirit.  About  this  time  messengers  arrived  from  Behechio, 
cacique  of  Xamgua,  informing  him  that  he  had  large  quantities 
of  cotton,  and ^ other  articles,  in  which  his  tribute  was  to  be 
paid,  ready  for  delivery.  The  Adelantado  immediately  set 
forth  with  a  numerous  train,  to  revisit  this  fruitful  and  happy 
region.  He  was  again  received  with  songs  and  dances,  and 
all  the  national  demonstrations  of  respect  and  amity  by 
Behechio  and  his  sister  Anacaona.  The  latter  appeared  to  be 
highly  popular  among  the  natives,  and  to  have  almost  as 
much  sway  in  Xaragua  as  her  brother.  Her  natural  ease,  and 
the  graceful  dignity  of  her  manners,  more  and  more  won  the 
admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Adelantado  found  thirty-two  inferior  caciques  assem- 
bled in  the  house  of  Behechio,  awaiting  his  arrival  with  their 
respective  tributes.  The  cotton  they  had  brought  was  enough 
to  fill  one  of  their  houses.  Having  delivered  this,  they 
gratuitously  offered  the  Adelantado  as  much  cassava  bread  as 
he  desired.  The  offer  was  most  acceptable  in  the  present 
necessitous  state  of  the  colony ;  and  Don  Bartholomew  sent 
to  Isabella  for  one  of  the  caravels,  which  was  nearly  finished, 
to  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  to  Xaragua,  to  be  fireighted 
with  bread  and  cotton. 

In  the  meantime,  the  natives  brought  from  all  quarters 

large  supplies  of  provisions,  and  entertained  their  guests  with 

Vol.  n.- 
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continual  festivity  and  banqueting.    The  earl j  Spanish  writors^ 
whose  imaginations,  hcat«d  by  the  accounts  of  the  Yoyagers^ 
could  not   form  an   idea  of  the  simplicity  of  savage  life->^ 
esi>eoially  in  these  newly  discovered  countries,  which 
supposed  to  lx)rdiT  upon  Asia,  often  speak  in  terms  of  orient 
niagiiifioenec  of  the  entertainments  of  the  natives,  the  palace        h 

of  the  eac'iqucs,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  their  courts^  as  i f 

they  were  dt*scrihing  the  alK)des  of  Asiatic  potentates, 
accounts  given  of  Xaragua,  however,  have  a^  different 


acter ;  and  give  a  picture  of  savage  life,  in  its  perfection  a^^f 
idle  and  ignorant  enjoyment.  The  troubles  which  distract^s^^ 
the  other  parts  of  devoted  Ilayti,  had  not  reached  the  inhah^^** 
tants  of  this  pleasant  region.  Living  among  beautiful  an^s-  ^ 
fruitful  groves,  on  the  borders  of  a  sea,  apparently  for  eve=^^ 
tranquil  and  unvexed  by  storms;  having  few  wants,  an —  " 
those  readily  supplied,  they  appeared  emancipated  from 
common  lot  of  lalx^r,  and  to  pass  their  lives  in  one  unin 
ruptcd  holitlay.  When  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fertilit; 
and  sweetness  of  this  country,  the  gentleness  of  its  peoplcs:^^^^^^'^ 
and  the  beauty  of  its  women,  they  pronounced  it  a  perfer"^-^^ 
paradise. 

At  length  the  caravel  arrived  which  was  to  be  freighte^^^*'^ 
with  the  articles  of  tribute.  It  anchored  about  six  miles 
the  residence  of  Behechio,  and  Anacaona  proposed  to  her 
brother  that  they  should  go  together  to  behold  what  she 
called  the  great  canoe  of  the  white  men.  On  their  way  to 
the  coast,  the  Adelantado  was  lodged  one  night  in  a  village,  in 
a  house  where  Anacaona  treasured  up  those  articles  which  she 
esteemed  most  rare  and  precious.  They  consisted  of  various 
manufactures  of  cotton,  ingeniously  wrought ;  of  vessels  of 
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day,  moulded  into  difTerent  forms ;  of  chairs,  fables  and  like 
articlea  of  furniture,  formed  of  ebony  and  other  kinds  of 
wood,  and  carved  with  various  devices, — all  evincing  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  a  people  who  had  no  iron  tools  to  work 
with.  Such  were  the  simple  treasures  of  this  Indian  princess, 
of  which  she  made  numerous  presents  to  her  guest. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonder  and  delight  of  this  inteU 
lig^it  woman,  when  she  first  beheld  the  ship.  Her  brother, 
who  treated  her  with  a  fraternal  fondness  and  respectful  atten- 
tion,  worthy  of  civilized  life,  had  prepared  two  canoes,  gayly 
painted  and  decorated ;  one  to  convey  her  and  her  attendants, 
and  the  other  for  himself  and  his  chieftains.  Anacaona,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  embark,  with  her  attendants,  in  the  ship's 
boat  with  the  Adelantado.  As  they  approached  the  caravel, 
a  salute  was  fired.  At  the  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the 
aight  of  the  smoke,  Anacaona,  overcome  with  dismay,  fell  into 
the  arms  of  the  Adelantado,  and  her  attendants  would  have 
leaped  overboard,  but  the  laughter  and  the  cheerful  words  of 
Don  Bartholomew  speedily  reassured  them.  As  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  vessel,  several  instruments  of  martial  music 
struck  up,  with  which  they  were  greatly  delighted.  Their 
admiration  increased  on  entering  on  board.  Accustomed 
only  to  their  simple  and  slight  canoes,  every  thing  here  ap- 
peared wonderfully  vast  and  complicated.  But  when  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  sails  were  spread,  and,  aided  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  they  beheld  this  vast  mass,  moving  apparently 
hj  its  own  volition,  veering  from  side  to  side,  and  playing  like 
a  huge  monster  in  the  deep,  the  brother  and  sister  remained 
gaxing  at  each  other  in  mute  astonbhment.*     Nothing  seems 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  L  lib.  t.    Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill  cap*  e* 
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to  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  most  stoical  savage  vith  more 
vouJcr,  than  that  sublime  and  beautiful  triumph  of  genius,  i 

ship  under  sail. 

Having  freighted  and  dispatched  the  caravel,  the  AdeliD- 
tado  made  many  presents  to  Behechio,  his  sister,  and  their 
attendants,  and  took  leave  of  them,  to  return  by  land  with  his 
troops  to  Isabella.  Anacaona  showed  great  affliction  at  their 
parting,  entreating  him  to  remain  some  time  longer  with  them, 
and  appearing  fearful  that  they  luid  fiiiled  in  their  humble 
attempt  to  please  him.  She  even  offered  to  follow  him  to  the 
settlement,  nor  would  she  be  consoled  until  he  had  promised 
to  return  again  to  Xaragua.* 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  ability  shown  by  the  Adela*** 
tado  in  the  course  of  his  transient  government  of  the  island* 
Wonderfully  alert  and  active,  he  made  repeated  marches  <^^ 
great  extent,  from  one  remote  province  to  another,  and  ^^^ 
always  at  the  post  of  danger  at  the  critical  moment,    ^^ 
skilful   management,  with  a  handful  of  men  he  defeated-    ' 
formidable  insurrection  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
conciliated  the  most  inveterate  enemies  among  the  natives 
great  moderation,  while  he  deterred  all  wanton  hostilities 
the  infliction  of  signal   punishments.     He   had   made  fir"""^ 
friends  of  the  most  important  chieflains,  brought  their  domi 
ions  under  cheerful  tribute,  opened  new  sources  of  suppli^^ 
for  the  colony,  and  procured  relief  from  its  immediate  want-^ 
Had  his  judicious  measures  been  seconded  by  those  under  L   - 
command,  the  whole  country  would  have  been  a  scene  of 
quil  prosperity,  and  would  have  produced  great  revenues 
the  crown  without  cruelty  to  the  natives ;  but  like  his  brotlii*=^ 

*  Bamusio,  toL  iii.  p.  9. 
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the  admiraly  his  good  intentions  and  judicious  arrangements 
were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  vile  passions  and  perverse 
conduct  of  others.  While  he  was  absent  from  Isabella  new 
mischiefs  had  been  fomented  there,  which  were  soon  to  throw 
the  whole  island  into  confusion. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


C0N8PIBACT    OF    BOLDAH. 


[1497.] 

rpif  £  prime  mover  of  the  present  mischief  was  one  Fnn 
-*-   Cisco  Holdan,  a  man  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  tbo 
adniiral.     liaised  by  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  hid 
been  employed  at  first   in   menial   capacities;   but  showing 
strong  natural  talents,  and  great  assiduity,  he  had  been  made 
ordinary  alcalde,  equivalent  to  justice  of  the  peace.    The  aUe 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  this  situation,  aD& 
the   persuasion  of   his  great  fidelity  and  gratitude,  induce^ 
Columbus,  on  departing  for  Spain,  to  appoint  him  alcalde 
mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  island.     It  is  true  he  was  9^ 
uneducated  man,  but,  as  there  were  as  yet  no  intricacies  of  la^^ 
in  the  colony,  the  office  required  little  else  than  shrewd  goo^^ 
sense  and  upright  principles  for  its  discharge.* 

lioldan  was  one  of  those  base  spirits  which  grow  venomou^^ 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  His  bene&ctor  had  retumed^^ 
to  Spain,  apparently  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace;    a  long 

*  Herrcra,  decad.  I  lib.  iii.  cap  1. 
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terval  had  elapsed  without  tidings  from  him ;  he  considered 
m  a  &llen  man,  and  began  to  devise  how  he  might  profit  by 
s  downfall.     He  was  intrusted  with  an  office  inferior  only 

that  of  the  Adelantado ;  the  brothers  of  Columbus  were 
ghly  unpopular ;  he  imagined  it  possible  to  ruin  them,  both 
ith  the  colonists  and  with  the  government  at  home,  and  by 
txtrons  cunning  and  bustling  activity,  to  work  his  way  into 
e  command  of  the  colony.  The  vigorous  and  somewhat 
store  character  of  the  Adelantado  for  some  time  kept  him 
awe ;  but  when  he  was  absent  from  the  settlement,  Roldan 
18  able  to  carry  on  his  machinations  with  confidence.  Don 
iego,  who  then  commanded  at  Isabella,  was  an  upright  and 
>rthy  man,  but  deficient  in  energy.  Roldan  felt  himself  his 
perior  in  talent  and  spirit,  and  his  self-conceit  was  wounded 
being  inferior  to  him  in  authority.  He  soon  made  a  party 
long  the  daring  and  dissolute  of  the  community,  and  secretly 
Mon^d  the  ties  of  order  and  good  government,  by  listening 
and  encouraging  the  discontents  of  the  common  people,  and 
necting  them  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Columbus 
d  his  brothers.  He  had  heretofore  been  employed  as  super- 
pendent  of  various  public  works ;  this  brought  him  into 
niliar  communication  with  workmen,  sailors,  and  others  of 
d  lower  order.    *His  originally  vulgar  character  enabled  him 

adapt  himself  to  their  intellects  and  manners,  while  his 
esent  station  gave  him  consequence  in  their  eyes.  Finding 
em  full  of  murmurs  about  hard  treatment,  severe  toil,  and 
e  long  abs^ice  of  the  admiral,  he  affected  to  be  moved  by 
eir  distresses.  He  threw  out  suggestions  tliat  the  admiral 
Ight  never  return,  being  disgraced  and  ruined  in  consequence 
'  the  representations  of  Aguado.     He  sympathized  with  the 
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hard  treatment  they  experienced  from  tbe  Adelantado  and 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  who,  being  foreigners,  could  take  no 
interest  in  their  welfare,  nor  feel  a  proper  respect  for  the  pride 
of  a  Spaniard ;  but  who  used  them  merely  as  slaves,  to  bnikl 
houses  and  fortresses  for  them,  or  to  swell  their  state  and 
secure  their  power,  as  they  marched  about  the  island  eoridi- 
ing  themselves  with  th6  spoils  of  the  caciques.  By  tbeie 
suggestions  he  exasperated  their  f*7elings  to  such  a  height) 
that  they  had  at  one  time  formed  a  conspiracy  to  take  away 
the  life  of  the  Adelantado,  as  the  only  means  of  deli?ering 
themselves  from  an  odious  tyrant.  The  time  and  place  for 
the  perpetration  of  the  act  were  concerted.  The  Adelantado 
had  condemned  to  death  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Bcrahona, 
a  friend  of  Roldan,  and  of  several  of  the  conspirators.  Wltft 
was  his  oflTonce  is  not  positively  stated,  but  from  a  passage  in 
Los  Casas,*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  ^'erJ 
Spaniard  who  had  violated  the  favorite  wife  of  Guarionez,  the 
cacique  of  the  Vega.  The  Adelantado  would  be  present  at 
the  execution.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  when  the 
populace  had  assembled,  a  tumult  should  be  made,  as  if  hf 
accident,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Don  Bartholo- 
mew should  be  dispatched  with  a  poniard.  Fortunately  ^ 
the  Adelantado,  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  the  assemblage  did 
not  take  place,  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  discon- 
certed.f 

When  Don  Bartholomew  was  absent  collecting  the  triboto 
in  Xaragua,  Roldan  thought  it  was  a  favorable  time  to  bnng 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  lie  had  sounded  the  feelings  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  ascertained  that  there  was  a  large  party  disposed  wT 

Lm  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  118.    f  Hist.  de.  AlmirantP,  cip-  ^^ 
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open  sedition.  His  plan  was  to  create  a  popular  tumult,  to 
interpose  in  his  official  character  of  alcalde  mayor,  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  Don  Di^;o 
and  his  brother,  and,  while  he  usurped  the  reins  of  authority^ 
to  appear  as  if  actuated  only  by  zeal  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  island,  and  the  interests  of  the  sovereigns. 

A  pretext  soon  presented  itself  for  the  proposed  tumult. 
When  the  caravel  returned  from  Xaragua  laden  with  the  In- 
dian tributes,  and  the  cargo  was  discharged,  Don  Diego  had 
the  vessel  drawn  up  on  the  land,  to  protect  it  from  acci- 
dents, or  from  any  sinister  designs  of  the  disaffected  colonists. 
Roldan  immediately  pointed  this  circumstance  out  to  his  par- 
tisans.    He  secretly  inveighed  against  the  hardship  of  hav- 
ing this  vessel  drawn  on  shore,  instead  of  being  left  afloat  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colony,  or  sent  to  Spain  to  make  known 
their  distresses.    He  hinted  that  the  true  reason  was  the  fear 
of  the  Adelantado  and  his  brother  lest  accounts  should  be  car- 
ried to  Spain  of  their  misconduct ;  and  he  affirmed  that  they 
irished  to  remain  undisturbed  masters  of  the  island,  and  keep 
the  Spaniards  there  as  subjects,  or  rather  as  slaves.     The 
people  took  fire  at  these  suggestions.    They  had  long  looked 
ftrward  to  the  completion  of  the  caravels  as  their  only  chance 
lor  relief;  they  now  insisted  that  the  vessel  should  be  launched 
<and  sent  to  Spain  for  supplies.    Don  Diego  endeavored  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  folly  of  their  demand,  the  vessel  not  being 
^i^^red  and  equipped  for  such  a  voyage ;  but  the  more  he  at- 
tempted to  pacify  them,  the  more  unreasonable  and  turbulent 
tfiey  became.     Roldan,  also,  became  more  bold  and  explicit 
in  his  instigations.     He  advised  them  to  launch  and  take 
possession  of  the  caravel,  as  the  only  mode  of  regaining  their 
You  n— 8» 
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independence.  They  might  then  throw  off  the  tymmy  of 
these  upstart  strangers,  enemies  in  their  hearts  to  Sptniirds, 
and  might  lead  a  lite  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  sharing  eqnally 
all  tluit  they  might  gain  by  barter  in  the  bland,  employing 
'the  Indians  as  slaves  to  work  for  them,  and  enjoying  unre- 
strained indulgence  witii  respect  to  the  Indian  women.* 

Don  Diego  received  information  of  what  was  fermenting 
among  the  people,  yet  feared  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  Koldan  in  the  present  mutinous  state  of  the  colony.  He 
suddenly  detaclicd  him,  therefore,  nith  forty  men,  to  the 
Vega,  under  pretext  of  overawing  certain  of  the  natives  wlio 
had  refused  to  pay  their  tribute^  and  had  shown  a  dispositioQ 
to  revolt.  lioldan  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen 
his  faction.  He  mode  friends  and  partisans  among  the  dis- 
contentiKl  caciques,  secretly  justifying  them  in  their  resistance 
to  the  imposition  of  tribute,  and  promising  them  redress.  He 
secured  the  devotion  of  his  own  soldiers  by  great  acts  of  in- 
dulgence, disarming  and  dismissing  such  as  refused  full  ptf* 
ticipation  in  his  plans,  and  returned  with  his  little  band  to 
Isabella,  where  he  felt  secure  of  a  strong  party  among  the 
common  people. 

The  Adelantado  had  by  this  time  returned  from  Xaragn^i 
but  Koldan,  feeling  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  faction,  tf^ 
arrogating  to  himself  great  authority  from  his  official  sta^ 
tion,  now  openly  demanded  that  the  caravel  should  h® 
launched,  or  permission  given  to  himself  and  his  follo^^ 
to  launch  it.  The  Adelantado  peremptorily  refused,  obsprv- 
ing  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions  were  mariners,  nor 
was  the  caravel  furnished  and  equipped  for  sea,  and  ^ 

*  Hist  del.  Almiranto,  cap.  78. 
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neither  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  nor  of  the  people,  should  be 
endaogered  by  their  attempt  to  navigate  her. 

Boldan  perceived  that  his  motives  were  suspected,  and  felt 
that  the  Adelantado  was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  con- 
tend with  in  any  open  sedition  at  Isabella.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  carry  his  plans  into  operation  in  some  hiore 
&yorable  part  of  the  island,  always  trusting  to  excuse  any 
open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Don  Bartholomew,  by 
representing  it  as  a  patriotic  opposition  to  his  tyranny  over 
Spaniards.  He  had  seventy  well-armed  and  determined  men 
under  his  command,  and  he  trusted,  on  erecting  his  standard, 
to  be  joined  by  all  the  disaffected  throughout  the  island.  He 
set  oflT  suddenly,  therefore,  for  the  Vega,  intending  to  surprise 
the  fortress  of  Conception,  and  1)y  getting  command  of  that 
post  and  the  rich  country  adjacent,  to  set  the  Adelantado  at 
defiance. 

Ho  stopped,  on  his  way,  at  various  Indian  villages  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  distributed,  endeavoring  to  enlist 
the  latter  in  his  party,  by  holding  out  promises  of  great  gain 
find  free  living.  Ho  attempted  also  to  seduce  the  natives 
fix>m  their  allegiance,  by  promising  them  freedom  from  all 
tribute.  Those  caciques  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a 
previous  understanding,  received  him  with  open  arms ;  par- 
ticularly one  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Diego  Marque, 
whose  village  ho  made  his  head-quarters,  being  about  two 
leagues  from  Fort  Conception.  He  was  disappointed  in  his 
liopes  of  surprising  the  fortress.  Its  commander,  Miguel 
Sallester,  was  an  old  and  stanch  soldier,  both  resolute  and 
wary.  Ho  drew  hiniself  into  his  strong-hold  on  the  approach 
of  Roldan,  and  closed  his  gates.     His  garrison  was  small,  but 
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the  fortification,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  rive- 
running  at  its  foot,  was  proof  against  any  assault, 
had  still  some  hopes  that  Ballestcr  might  be  disaffected 
government,  and  might  be  gradually  brought  into  his  plan.. 
or  that  the  garrison  would  be  disposed  to  desert,  tempted 
the  licentious  life  which  he  permitted  among  his  follower 
In  the  neighborhood  was  the  town  inhabited  by  Guarione  —  x 
Here  were  quartered  thirty  soldiers,  under  the  comnuuid  ^f 
Captain  Garcia  de  Barrantes.  Roldan  repaired  thither  wl  "^ 
his  armed  force,  hoping  to  enlist  Barrantes  and  his  part^^"^; 
but  the  captain  shut  himself  up  with  his  men  in  a  fortifi  ^rni 
house,  refusing  to  permit  them  to  hold  any  communicati^c^i^ 
with  Roldun.  The  hitter  threatened  to  set  fre  to  the  houa  ^^> 
but  afler  a  little  consideration,  contented  himself  with  seizi^ET^ 
their  store  of  provisions,  and  then  marched  towards  Fc^  ^ 
Conception,  which  was  not  quite  half  a  league  distant.* 

*  Herrera,  dccad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,      Hist  del  Almirante,  cap  74. 


Extract  of  a  Utter  from  T.  8.  JJeneken^  iJi^.— 1847.    Fort  Conc^^^P* 
tion  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  now  called  Santo  Ccrro.     It  is  cc^  ^ 
stnicted  of  bricks,  and  is  almost  as  entire  at  the  present  day  as  wb 
just  finisbed.    It  stands  in  tbe  gloom  of  an  exuberant  forest  which  Im. 
invaded  tbe  scene  of  former  bustle  and  activity  ;  a  spot  once  considei 
of  great  importance,  and  surrounded  by  swarms  of  intelligent  beings. 

What  has  become  of  the  countless  multitudes  this  fortress  was  i 
tended  to  awe  ?  Not  a  trace  of  them  remains  excepting  in  the  recoi 
of  history.  Tbe  silence  of  tlie  tomb  prevails  where  their  habitatioi 
responded  to  their  songs  and  dances.  A  few  indigent  Spaniards,  livii 
in  miserable  hovels,  scattered  widely  apart  in  the  bosom  of  the  fores 
are  now  tbe  sole  occupants  of  this  once  fruitful  and  beautiful  region.  . 

A  Spanish  town  gradually  grew  up  round  the  fortress ;   the  ruins  o^ 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance.    It  was  destroyed  by  an 
quake,  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Saturday,  20th  April,  1564- 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.    Part  of  the  massive  walls  of  a  hand^^ 
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■ome  cbvrch  still  remain,  as  well  as  those  of  a  very  large  convent  or 
hospital,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  testa- 
mentarj  dispositions  of  Columbus.  The  inhabitants  who  survived  the 
catastrophe  rcUred  to  a  small  chapel,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  about  a 
league  distant,  where  the  new  town  of  La  Vega  was  afterwards  built. 


6* 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  ADELANTADO   BEPAIB8   TO  THE  VEOA  IN  RELIEF   OF  rOK 
CONCEPTION.— UIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  ROLDAN. 

[1497.] 

npiIE  Adelantado  had  received  intelligence  of  the  flagiti^^ 
-■-    proceedings  of  Roldan,  yet  hesitated  for  a  time  to  set     ^^* 
in  pursuit  of  him.     He  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  loyl^-*^^ 
of  the  people  around  him,  and  knew  not  how  far  the  cons^^P*'" 
aoy  extended,  nor  on  wiiom  he  could  rely.     Diego  de  E^^*^ 
bar,  nlcaydo  of  the  fortress  of  La  Magdalena,  together  v^"^ 
Adrian  de  Moxiea  and    Pedro  dc  Valdivieso,  all  princ^  JJ" 
men,  were  in  league  with  Holdan.     He  feared  that  the  cC^'^^' 


mander  of  Fort  Conception  might  likewise  be  in  the  plot,  ^-^^^ 


the  whole  island  in  arms  against  him.  He  was  reassu 
however,  by  tidings  from  Miguel  Ballestcr.  That  lo^^ 
veteran  wrote  to  him  pressing  letters  for  succor;  represe^^ 
ing  the  weakness  of  his  garrison,  and  the  increasing  forces 
the  rebels. 

Don  Bartholomew  hastened  to  his  assistance  with  his 
customed  promptness,  and  threw  himself  with  a  reinforceme-^ 
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into  the  fortress.     Being  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  rebels, 
and  doubtful  of  the  loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  mild  measures.     Understanding  that  Roldan 
was  quartered  at  a  village  but  half  a  league  distant^  he  sent  a 
message  to  him,  remonstrating  on  the  flagrant  irregularity  of 
his  conduct,  the  injury  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
island,  and  the  certain  ruin  it  must  bring  upon  himself,  and 
summoning  him  to  appear  at  the  fortress,  pledging  his  word 
for  his  personal  safety.     Roldan  repaired  accordingly  to  Fort 
Conception,  where  the  Adelantado  held  a  parley  with  him  from 
a  window,  demanding  the  reason  of  his  appearing  in  arms  in 
opposition  to  royal  authority.     Roldan  replied  boldly,  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  his  sovereigns,  defending  their  sub- 
jects from  the  oppression  of  men  who  sought  their  destruc- 
tion.    The  Adelantado  ordered  him  to  surrender  his  staff  of 
office,  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  to  submit  peaceably  to  superior 
authority.     Roldan  refused  to  resign  his  office,  or  to  put  him- 
nelf  in  the  power  of  Don  Bartholomew,  whom  he  charged 
with  seeking  his  life.     He  refused  also  to  submit  to  any 
trial,  unless  commanded  by  the  king.     Pretending,  however, 
to  make  no  resistance  to  the  peaceable  exercise  of  authority, 
he  offered  to  go  with  his  followers,  and  reside  at  any  place 
the  Adelantado  might  appoint.    The  latter  immediately  dc- 
aignated  the  village  of  the  cacique  Diego  Colon,  the  same 
native  of  the  Lucayos  Islands  who  had  been  baptized  in  Spain, 
^nd  had  since  married  a  daughter  of  Guarionex.     Roldan 
objected,  pretending  there  were  not  sufficient  provisions  to  be 
had  there  for  the  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  departed,  de- 
claring that  he  would  seek   a  more  eligible  residence  else- 

'^here.* 

*  Hcrrera,  decad.  L  lib.  \\\.  cap.  7.    Hist,  del  Alnuraiile,  c^^.W. 
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He  now  proposed  to  his  followers  to  take  possession  ^    o/ 
the  remote  province  of  Xaragua.    The  Spaniards  who 

m 

returned  thence,  gave  enticing  aoconnts  of  the  life  they 
led  there ;  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  sweetness  of 
climate,  the  hospitality  and  gentleness  of  the  people, 


feasts,  dances,  and  various  amusements,  and,  above  all,  t 
beauty  of  the  women  ;  for  they  had  been  captivated  by  t  — ho 
naked  charms  of  the  dancing  nymphs  of  Xaragua.     In 
delightful  region,  emancipated  from  the  iron  rule  of  the 
lantado,  and  n>licved  from  the  necessity  of  irksome  laba^^i) 
they  might  lea<l  a  life  of  perfect  freedom  and  indulgence,  %m   "3^ 
have  a  world  of  beauty  at  their  command.     In  short,  Rol<^— ■>* 
drew  a  picture  of  loose  sensual  enjoyment,  such  as  he  knew        ^ 
be  irresistible  with  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.     p-^3w 
followers  acceded  with  joy  to  his  proposition.     Some  pre| 
rations,  however,  were  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
ing  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Adelantado,  he  suddei^^'^y 
marched  with  his  band  to  Isabella,  and  entering  it  in  a  mani^^^ 
by  surprise,  endeavored  to  launch  the  caravel,  with  wh^-  ^ 
they  might  sail  to  Xaragua.     Don  Diego  Columbus,  hearL  ""^ 
the  tumult,  issued  forth  with  several  cavaliers ;  but  such  w   '^■* 
the  force  of  the  mutineers  and  their  menacing  oonduot,  f* — ^^* 
ho  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  with  his  adherents,  Into  the 
tress.     Ruldan  held  several  parleys  with  him,  and  ofiered 
submit  to  his  command,  provided  he  would  set  himself  up  ^ 

opposition  to  his  brother  the  Adelantado.     His  propositic^^  ^ 
was  treated  with  scorn.     The  fortress  was  too  strong  to  1^ 

assailed  with  success ;  he  found  it  impossible  to  launch  tl^--''''^ 

,  ^f-  be 
caravel,  and  feared  the  Adelantado  might  return,  and  he 

inclosed  between  two  forces.     He  proceeded,  therefore,  in 
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taste,  to  make  provisions  for  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Luagua.  Still  pretending  to  act  in  his  official  capacity,  and 
o  do  every  thing  from  loyal  motives,  for  the  protection  and 
upport  of  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  crown,  he  broke  open 
ho  royal  warehouse,  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  king ! " 
upplied  his  followers  with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
whatever  they  desired  fx^m  the  public  stores ;  proceeded  to 
he  inclosure  where  the  cattle  and  other  European  animals 
rere  kept  to  breed,  took  such  as  he  thought  necessary  for  his 
ntended  establishment,  and  permitted  his  followers  to  kill 
uch  of  the  remainder  as  they  might  want  for  present  supply, 
laving  committed  this  wasteful  ravage,  he  marched  in  tri- 
mph  out  of  Isabella.*  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  prompt 
nd  vigorous  character  of  the  Adelantado,  he  felt  that  his  sit- 
ation  would  be  but  little  secure  with  such  an  active  enemy 
ehind  him ;  who,  on  extricating  himself  from  present  per- 
lexities,  would  not  fail  to  pursue  him  to  his  proposed  par- 
iise  of  Xaragua.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  march  again 
>  the  Vega,  and  endeavor  either  to  get  possession  of  the  per- 
>n  of  the  Adelantado,  or  to  strike  some  blow,  in  his  present 
rippled  state,  that  should  disable  him  from  offering  further 
lolestation.  Betuming,  therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
^tmoesp^onj  he  endeavored  in  every  way,  by  the  means  of 
ibtle  emissaries,  to  seduce  the  garrison  to  desertion,  or  to 
Kcite  it  to  revolt. 

The  Adelantado  dared  not  take  the  field  with  his  forces, 
aving  no  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  He  knew  that  they 
stened  wistfully  to  the  emissaries  of  Roldan,  and  contrasted 
le  meagre  &re  and  stem  discipline  of  the  garrison,  with  the 

•  mot.  del  Almirante,  cap.  14.    Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  ca^.  ^ 
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abundant  cheer  and  easy  misrule  that  prevailed  among 
rebels.  To  counteract  those  seductions,  he  relaxed  from 
usual  strictness,  treating  his  men  with  great  indulgence, 
promising  tliem  large  rewards.  By  these  means  he 
enabliHl  to  maintain  some  degree  of  loyalty  among  his  foi 
his  service  having  the  advantage  over  that  of  Roldan,  of 
ing  on  the  side  of  government  and  law. 

Finding  his  attempts  to  corrupt  the  garrison  unsuc 
and  fearing  some  sudden  sally  from  the  vigorous  Adclanta—^  -^o, 
Roldan  drew  off  to  a  distance,  and  sought  by  insidious  me^^^^ 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  and  weaken  that  of  the  gov€^="  ™" 
ment.  He  asserte<l  equal  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of  ^*ho 
island  with  the  Adelantado,  and  pretended  to  have  separa  '^^ 

m 

from  him  on  account  of  his  being  passionate  and  vindictiv^^*^  ^'^ 
the  oxorrise  of  his  authority.     Ho  represented  him  as  -^•o® 
tyrant  of  the  Spaniards,  the  oppressor  of  the  Indians.     TS^^^ 
himself,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  rodresser  of  grievan-*"^^ 
and  champion  of  the  injured.     He  pretended  to  feel  a  pa^^*^* 
otic  indignation  at  the  affronts  heaped  upon  Spaniards  h'^^S  * 
family  of  obscure  and  arrogant  foreigners ;  and  professed 
free  the  natives  from  tributes  wrung  from  them  by 
rapacious  men  for  their  own  enrichment^  and  contrary  to 
beneficent  intentions  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.     He 
himself  closely  with  the  Carib  cacique  Manicaotex,  brother         ^ 
the  late  Caonabo,  whose  son  and  nephew  were  in  his  poss^^^ 
sion  as  hostages  for  payment  of  tributea     This  warlike  chi^^  '^ 
tain  he  conciliated  by  presents  and  caresses,  bestowing    ^"^ 
him  the  appellation  of  brother.*    The  unhappy  natives,  d  ^^^^^ 
eei ved  by  his  professions,  and  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  havi 

•  Las  Ciasa,  Hist.  Ind.,  Ub.  L  cap.  11& 
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a  protector  in  arms  for  their  defence,  submitted  cheerfully  to 
a  thousand  impositions,  supplying  his  followers  with  provi* 
sions  in  abundance,  and  bringing  to  Roldan  all  the  gold  they 
could  collect ;  voluntarily  yielding  him  heavier  tributes  than 
those  from  which  he  pretended  to  free  them. 

The  affairs  of  the  island  were  now  in  a  lamentable  situ- 
ation. The  Indians,  perceiving  the'  dissensions  among  the 
white  men,  and  encouraged  by  the  protection  of  Roldan,  be- 
gan  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  government.  The  ca- 
ciques at  a  distance  ceased  to  send  in  their  tributes,  and  those 
who  were  in  the  vicinity  were  excused  by  the  Adelantado, 
that  by  indulgence  he  might  retain  their  friendship  in  this 
time  of  danger.  Roldan's  faction  daily  gained  strength ;  they 
ranged  insolently  and  at  large  in  the  open  country,  and  were 
supported  by  the  misguided  natives;  while  the  Spaniards 
who  remained  loyal,  fearing  conspiracies  among  the  natives, 
had  to  keep  under  shelter  of  the  fort,  or  in  the  strong  houses 
which  they  had  erected  in  the  villages.  The  commanders 
were  obliged  to  palliate  all  kinds  of  slights  and  indignities, 
both  from  their  soldiers  and  from  the  Indians,  fearful  of  driv- 
ing them  to  sedition  by  any  severity.  The  clothing  and  mu- 
nitiona  of  all  kinds,' either  for  maintenance  or  defence,  were 
rapidly  wasting  away,  and  the  want  of  all  supplies  or  tidings 
from  Spain  was  sinking  the  spirits  of  the  well-affected  into 
despondency.  The  Adelantado  was  shut  up  in  Fort  Concep- 
tion, in  daily  expectation  of  being  openly  besieged  by  Roldan, 
and  was  secretly  informed  that  means  were  taken  to  destroy 
him,  should  he  issue  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress.* 

Such  was  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  colony  was  re- 

*  Las  Caaaa,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  119. 
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duoed,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  long  detention  of  Columbus 
Spain,  and  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  all 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  island  by  the  delays  of 
inets  and  the  chicanery  of  Fonseca  and  his  satellites.    At 
critical  juncture,  when  faction  reigned  triumphant,  and 
colony  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  tidings  were  brought  to 
Vega  that  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronal  had  arrived  at  the 
of  San  Domingo,  with  two  ships,  bringing  supplies  of 
kinds^  and  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops.* 


hia 
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*  Lu  Cans.    Herrera.    Hist  del  Almirant 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

BSCOKD   mSUBBECTION  OF  OUABIONEX,  AND   HIB  FUOHT  TO 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CIOUAT. 

[1498.] 

rHE  arrival  of  Coronal,  which  took  place  on  the  third  of 
February,  was  the  salvation  of  the  colony.  The  rein- 
•rcements  of  troops,  and  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  strengthened 
le  hands  of  Don  Bartholomew.  The  royal  confirmation  of 
3  title  and  authority  as  Adelantado  at  once  dispelled  all 
>ubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  power ;  and  the  tidings  that 
le  admiral  was  in  high  favor  at  court,  and  would  soon  arrive 
ith  a  powerful  squadron,  struck  consternation  into  those 
ho  had  entered  into  the  rebellion  on  the  presumption  of  his 
iving  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  Adelantado  no  longer  remained  mewed  up  in  his  for- 
ess,  but  set  out  immediately  for  San  Domingo  with  a  part  of 
Is  troops,  although  a  much  superior  rebel  force  was  at  the 
illage  of  the  cacique  Guarionex,  at  a  very  short  distance. 
;oldan  followed  slowly  and  gloomily  with  his  party,  anxious 
>  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  tidings,  to  make  partisans,  if 
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possible,  among  those  who  had  newly  arrived,  and  to  tak^M^e 
advantage  (»f  every  circuinstauce  that  might  befriend  his  ra^  _3»h 

and  hazardous  projects.     The  Adelantado  left  strong  guar rds 

on  the  |»as8i>s  of  the  roads  to  prevent  his  near  approach  to 

San  Domingo,  but  Roldan  paused  within  a  few  leagues  of  t^Hthe 
place. 

"NVhen  the  Adelantado  found  himself  secure  in  San  IZZZDo- 
mingo  with  this  augmentation  of  force,  and  the  prospect  o  fa 
still  greater  reinforcement  at  hand,  his  magnanimity  prevai  led 
over  his  indignation,  and  he  sought  by  gentle  means  to  al  — I^y 
the  popular  seditions,  that  the  island  might  be  restored  to 
tranquillity  before  his  brother's  arrival.  He  considered  U  ^3iat 
the  colonists  had  suffereil  greatly  from  the  want  of  suppli  -^^'S ; 
that  their  discontents  had  been  heijihtened  by  the  soveri^C:^**^ 
he  bad  been  compelled  to  inflict ;  and  that  many  had  been  ^*^ 
to  rebellion  by  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  author^  *}'• 
While,  therefore,  he  proclaimed  the  royal  act  sanctioning  "^ 
title  and  powers,  he  promised  amnesty  for  all  past  oflcnc::^:::^^* 
on  condition  of  immediate  return  to  allegiance.  Hearing  t^^**** 
Roldan  was  within  five  leagues  of  San  Domingo  with  -^ 
band,  ho  sent  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronal,  who  had  been  -^■^P* 
pointed  by  the  sovereigns  algunzil  mayor  of  the  island,  ^ 
exhort  him  to  obedience,  promising  him  oblivion  of  the  pa^^*^^ 
He  trusted  that  the  representations  of  a  discreet  and  hon-  ^'* 
able  man  like  Coronal,  who  had  been  witness  of  the  favor  *^ 
which  his  brother  stood  in  Spain,  would  convince  the  reb^^^* 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  course. 

Roldan,  however,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  doubtful  ^' 
the  clemency  of  Don  Bartholomew,  feared  to  venture  wittT^"^ 
his  power ;  he  determined,  also,  to  prevent  his  followers  frr?  ^^ 
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communicating  with  Coronal,  lest  they  should  be  seduoed 
from  him  by  the  promise  of  pardon.  When  that  emissary, 
therefore,  approached  tlio  encampment  of  the  rebels,  he  was 
opposed  in  a  narrow  pass  by  a  body  of  archers,  with  their 
cross-bows  levelled.  '^  Halt  there  !  traitor !  '*  cried  Roldan, 
^  had  you  arrived  eight  days  later,  we  should  all  have  been 
united  as  one  man."  * 

In  vain  Coronal  endeavored  by  fair  reasoning  and  earnest 
entreaty  to  win  this  perverse  and  turbulent  man  from  his 
career.  Roldan  answered  with  hardihood  and  defiance,  pro- 
fessing to  oppose  only  the  tyraimy  and  misrule  of  the  Adc- 
lantado,  but  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  admiral  on  his  ar- 
rival. He,  and  several  of  his  principal  confederates,  wrote 
letters  to  the  same  effect  to  their  friends  in  San  Domingo, 
urging  them  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  admiral  when  he 
should  arrive,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  disposition  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority. 

When  Coronal  returned  with  accounts  of  Roldan's  con- 
tumacy, the  Adelantado  proclaimed  him  and  liis  followers 
traitors.  That  shrewd  rebel,  however,  did  not  suffer  his  men 
to  remain  within  either  the  seduction  of  promise  or  the  terror 
of  menace ;  he  immediately  set  out  on  his'  march  for  his 
promised  land  of  Xaragua,  trusting  to  impair  every  honest 
principle  and  virtuous  tie  of  his  misguided  followers  by  a  life 
of  indolence  and  libertinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mischievous  effects  of  his  intrigues 
among  the  caciques  became  more  and  more  apparent.  No 
sooner  had  the  Adelantado  lefl  Fort  Conception,  than  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  among  the  natives  to  surprise  it.     Guar 

*  Herrcra,  decad.  i.  HH.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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rioncx  was  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  mo^isd  by  the  initig^ 
Cious  of  l^>ldan,  who  had  promised  him  protection  and  aaiiitr 
ance  and  lt»d  on  by  the  forlorn  hope,  in  this  distracted  state  of 
tlic  Spanish  forces,  of  relieving  his  paternal  domains  from  the 
intolerable  domination  of  usurping  strangers.  Holding  lecret 
communications  with  his  tributary  caciques,  it  was  oonoerted 
that  they  should  all  rise  simultaneously  and  massacre  the  sol- 
diery, quartered  in  small  parties  in  their  villages ;  while  he, 
with  a  chosen  force,  should  surprise  the  fortress  of  Conceptioo. 
The  night  of  the  full  moon  was  fixed  upon  for  the  insurrectloo. 

One  of  the  principal  caciques,  however,  not  being  a  correct 
obser^'er  of  the  heavenly  b<Klies,  took  up  arms  before  the.  v^ 
point<Hl  night,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
his  village.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  Spaniards  were  all 
put  on  the  alert.  Tlie  cacique  fled  to  Guarionex  for  protefr 
tion,  but  the  chieflain,  enraged  at  his  fatal  blunder,  put  him 
to  death  upon  the  spot. 

No  sooner  did  the  Adelantado  hear  of  this  fresh  conspir- 
acy, than  he  put  himself  on  the  march  for  the  Vega  with  » 
strong  body  of  men.  Guarionex  did  not  await  his  coming* 
lie  saw  that  every  attempt  was  fruitless  to  sliake  off  the«e 
strangers,  who  had  settled  like  a  curse  upon  his  territories. 
lie  had  found  their  very  friendship  withering  and  destnicti^Oi 
and  he  now  dreaded  their  vengeance.  Abandoning,  therefor«» 
his  rightful  domain,  the  once  happy  Vega,  he  fled  with  hi* 
family  and  a  small  band  of  faithful  followers  to  the  mountain^ 
of  Ciguay.  This  is  a  lofly  chain,  extending  along  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  between  the  Vega  and  the  sea.  The  inbah- 
ilunts  were  the  most  robust  and  hardy  tribe  of  the  island,  ^^ 
far  more  formidable  than  the  mild  inhabitants  of  the  plains- 
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VBS  a  part  of  this  tribe  which  displayed  hostility  to  the 
miards  in  the  course  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and 
fc  akirmish  with  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Semana  the  first  drop 
native  blood-  had  been  shed  in  the  New  World.  The 
der  may  remember  the  frank  and  confiding  conduct  ol 
Be  people  the  day  after  the  skirmish,  and  the  intrepid  faith 
h  which  their  cacique  trusted  himself  on  board  of  the  car- 
1  of  the  admiral,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
I  to  this  same  cacique,  named  Mayobanex,  that  the  fugi- 
)  chieftain  of  the  Vega  now  applied  for  refuge.  He  came 
lis  residence  at  an  Indian  town  near  Cape  Cabron,  about 
;y  leagues  east  of  Isabella,  and  implored  shelter  for  his 
B  and  children,  and  his  handful  of  loyal  followers.  The 
»le-minded  cacique  of  the  mountains  received  him  with 
n  arms.  He  not  only  gave  an  asylum  to  his  family,  but 
aged  to  stand  by  him  in  his  distress,  to  defend  his  cause, 
share  his  desperate  fortunes.*  Men  in  civilized  life  learn 
jrnanimity  from  precept,  but  their  most  generous  actions 
often  rivaled  by  the  deeds  of  untutored  savages,  who  act 
f  from  natural  impulse. 


yoL.li.— 9 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

CAMPAIOK  OF  THE  ADELANTADO  IN  THE  MOCKTAIKS  OF  OOVkt 

[1498.J 

AIDED  by  his  mountain  ally,  and  by  bands  of  hardy  C5-. 
gunyans,   Guarionex   made    several   descents  into  the 
plain,  cutting  off  straggling  parties  of  the  SjMuiiards,  layinS 
waste  the  villages  of  the  natives  which  continued  in  allegi^we 
to  them,  and  destroying  the  fhiits  of  the  earth.    The  Ade- 
lantado  put  a  speedy  stop  to  these  molestations ;  but  he  de- 
termined to  root  out  so  formidable  an  adversary  from  the 
neighborhood.     Shrinking  from  no  danger  nor  fatigue,  and 
leaving  nothing  to  be  done  by  others,  which  he  could  do  him- 
self, he  set  forth  in  the  spring  with  a  band  of  ninety  men,  * 
few  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  Indians  to  penetrate  the  GguiJ 
mountains. 

After  passing  a  steep  defile,  rendered  almost  impracticable 
for  troops  by  rugged  rocks  and  exuberant  vegetation,  he  de- 
scended into  a  beautiful  valley  or  plain,  extending  along 
the  coast,  and  embraced  by  arms  of  the  mountains  which  ap- 
proached the  sea.     His  advance  into  the  country  was  watched 
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by  the  keen  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  who  lurked  among 
rocks  and  thickets.  As  the  Spaniards  were  seeking  the 
ford  of  a  river  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  two  of 
these  spies  darted  from  among  the  bushes  on  its  bank. 
One  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  water,  and  swimming 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river  escaped  ;  the  other  being  taken, 
gave  information  that  six  thousand  Indians  lay  in  ambush  on 
the  opposite  shore,  waiting  to  attack  them  as  they  crossed. 

The   Adelantado  advanced  with  caution,  and  fmding  a 
shallow  place,  entered  the  river  with  his  troops.    They  were 
scarcely  midway  in  the  stream  when  the  savages,  hideously 
painted,  and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  men,  burst  from 
their   concealment.     The  forest   rang  with   their  yells  "and 
bowlings.    They  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  and  lances, 
by  which,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  their  targets, 
many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded.     The  Adelantado, 
however,  forced  his  way  across  the  river,  and  the  Indians  took 
to  flight.     Some  were  killed,  but  their  swiftness  of  foot,  their 
knowledge   of   the  forest,   and  their  dexterity   in   winding 
through  the  most  tangled  thickets,  enabled  the  greater  num- 
ber to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  encum- 
bered with  armor,  targets,  cross-bows,  and  lances. 

By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides,  the  Adelantado 
pressed  forward  along  the  valley  to  reach  the  residence  of 
Mayobanex,  at  Cabron.  In  the  way  he  had  several  skir- 
mishes with  the  natives,  who  would  suddenly  rush  forth  with 
furious  war-cries  from  ambuscades  among  the  bushes,  dis- 
diarge  their  weapons,  and  take  refuge  again  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  rocks  and  forests,  inaccessible  to  the  Spaniards. 

Having  taken  several  prisoners,  the  Adelantado  sent  one 
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accompanied  by  an  Indian  of  a  friendly  tribei  as  a  meaNOger 
to  Mayobaiicx,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Guarionex;  prom- 
ising friendship  and  protection  in  case  of  oompliaDce,  but 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  l|iy  waste  his  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.     Tlie  cacique  listened  attentively  to  the  mes* 
sengor :  *^  Tell  the  Spaniards,"  said  he  in  reply,  "*  thit  thej 
are  batl  men,  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  usurpers  of  the  territoriei 
of  others,  und  shedders  of  innocent  blood.     I  desire  not  the 
friendship  of  such  men  ;  Guarionex  is  a  good  man,  he  is  mj 
friend,  he  is  my  guest,  he  has  fled  to  me  for  refuge,  1  have 
promised  to  protect  him,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.** 

This  mngntinimous  reply,  or  rather  defiance,  convinoed 
the  Adelantado  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  friendlj 
overtures.  When  severity  was  required,  ho  could  be  a  stern 
soldier.  lie  immediately  ordered  the  village  in  which  he 
had  been  quartered,  and  several  others  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  be  set  on  fire.  lie  then  sent  further  messengers  to  M«y- 
obanex,  warning  him  that,  unless  he  delivered  up  the  fugitive 
cacique,  his  whole  dominions  should  be  laid  waste  in  lil^^ 
manner ;  and  he  would  see  nothing  in  every  direction  but  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  burning  villages.  Alarmed  at  this  im- 
pending destruction,  the  Ciguayans  surrounded  their  chiefto 
with  clamorous  lamentations,  cursing  the  day  that  Guarionex 
had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  urging  that  ho  should  ho 
given  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.     The  generous 

• 

cacique  was  inflexible.     He  reminded  them  of  the  many  ▼•''■ 
tues  of  Guarionex,  and  the  sacred  claims   he   had  on  their 
hospitality,  and  declared  he  would  abide  all  evils,  rather  tb*i^ 
it  should  ever  be  said  Mayobanex  liad  betrayed  his  guest 
The  people  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and  the  chi^ 
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tain,  summoning  Guarionex  into  his  presence,  again  pledged 
his  word  to  protect  him,  though  it  should  cost  him  his  domin- 
ions. He  sent  no  reply  to  the  Adelantado,  and  lest  further 
messages  might  tempt  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  placed 
men  in  ambush,  with  orders  to  slay  any  messengers  who  might 
approach.  They  had  not  lain  in  wait  long,  before  they  be- 
held two  men  advancing  through  the  forest,  one  of  whom  was 
a  captive  Ciguayan  and  the  other  an  Indian  ally  of  the  Span* 
iards.  They  'were  both  instantly  slain.  Tho  Adelandato  was 
following  at  no  great  distance,  with  only  ten  foot  soldiers  and 
four  horsemen.  When  he  found  his  messengers  lying  dead 
in  the  forest  path,  transfixed  with  arrows,  he  was  greatly  ex- 
asperated, and  resolved  to  deal  rigorously  with  this  obstinate 
tribe.  He  advanced,  therefore,  with  all  his  force  to  Cabron, 
where  Mayobanex  and  his  army  were  quartered.  At  his  ap- 
proach the  inferior  caciques  and  their  adherents  fled,  over- 
come by  terror  of  the  Spaniards.  Finding  himself  thus 
deserted,  Mayobanex  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  a  secret 
part  of  the  mountains.  Several  of  the  Ciguayans  sought  for 
Guarionex,  to  kill  him  or  deliver  him  up  as  a  propitiatory 
offering,  but  he  fled  to  tho  heights,  where  he  wandered 
about  alone,  in  the  most  savage  and  desolate  places. 

The  density  of  the  forests  and  the  ruggedncss  of  the 
mountains  rendered  this  expedition  excessively  painful  and 
laborious,  and  protracted  it  far  beyond  the  time  that  the  Ade- 
lantado had  contemplated.  His  men  suffered,  not  merely  from 
latigue,  but  hunger.  The  natives  had  all  fled  to  tho  moun- 
tains ;  their  villages  remained  empty  and  desolate ;  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Spaniards  consisted  of  cassava  bread,  and 
such  roots  and  herbs  as  their  Indian  allies  could  gather  for 
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them,  with  now  and  then  a  few  ntias  taken  with  the  aanstanoe 
of  their  dogs.  Thoy  slept  almost  always  on  the  ground, in 
the  open  air,  inider  the  treos,  exposed  to  the  heavy  dew  whiA 
falls  in  this  climate.  For  three  months  they  were  thus  ring- 
ing the  mountains,  until  almost  worn  out  with  toil  and  bard 
fare.  Many  of  them  had  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Foii 
Conception,  which  required  their  attention ;  they,  theTcfore, 
entreated  permission,  since  the  Indians  were  terrified  and  dis- 
persed, to  return  to  their  abodes  in  the  Vega. 

The  Adelantado  granted  many  of  them  passports,  and  in 
allowance  out  of  the  scant v  stock  of  bread  which  remained. 
Retainin<;  <»nlv  thirty  men,  he  resolved  with  these  to  seard 
every  den  and  cavern  of  the  mountains  until  he  should  find 
the  two  caciques.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  trace  them 
in  such  a  wilderness.  There  was  no  one  to  give  a  clue  to 
their  retreat,  for  the  whole  country  was  abandoned.  There 
were  the  habitations  of  men,  but  not  a  human  bc»ing  to  be 
seen ;  or  if,  by  chance,  they  caught  some  wretched  Indian 
stealing  fi)rth  from  the  mountains  in  quest  of  food,  he  always 
professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  caciques. 

It  happened,  one  day,  however,  that  st?veral  Spaniards, 
while  hunting  utias,  captured  two  of  the  followers  of  May- 
obane.x,  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  distant  village  in  search 
of  broad.  ITit^y  were  taken  to  the  Adelantado,  who  compelled 
them  to  betray  the  place  of  concealment  of  their  chieflain,  and 
to  act  as  guides.  Twelve  Spaniards  vohmteered  to  go  in 
(luest  of  him.  Stripping  themselves  naked,  staining  and 
painting  their  bodies  so  as  to  look  like  Indians,  and  covering 
their  swords  with  palm-leaves,  they  were  conducted  by  the 
guides  to  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Mavobanex.    ThcJ 
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came  secretly  upon  him,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  his 
wife  and  children  and  a  few  of  his  household,  totally  unsus- 
pidous  of  danger.  Drawing  their  swords,  the  Spaniards 
ruslied  upon  them  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  When  they 
vrere  brought  to  the  Adelantado  he  gave  up  all  further  search 
liler  Guarionez,  and  returned  to  Fort  G)nccption. 

Among  the  prisoners  thus  taken  was  the  sister  of  May- 
obanez.  She  was  the  wife  of  another  cacique  of  the  moun- 
tains, whose  territories  had  never  yet  been  visited  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  she  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
dful  women  of  the  island.  Tenderly  attached  to  her  brother, 
)he  had  abandoned  the  security  of  her  own  dominions,  and 
lad  followed  him  among  rocks  and  precipices,  participating 
n  all  his  hardships,  and  comforting  him  with  a  woman's  sym- 
)athy  and  kindness.  When  her  husband  heard  of  her  cap- 
ivity,  he  hastened  to  the  Adelantado,  and  offered  to  submit 
limself  and  all  his  possessions  to  his  sway,  if  his  wife  might 
>e  restored  to  him.  The  Adelantado  accepted  his  offer  of 
dlegianco,  and  released  his  wife  and  several  of  his  subjects 
irho  had  been  captui'ed.  The  cacique,  faithful  to  his  word, 
yecame  a  firm  and  valuable  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  cultivating 
arge  tracts  of  lands,  and  supplying  them  with  great  quantities 
>f  bread  and  other  provisions. 

Kindness  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  the  people 
3f  this  island.  When  this  act  of  clemency  reached  the  Ciguay- 
ins,  they  came  in  multitudes  to  the  fortress,  bringing'  presents 
of  various  kinds,  promising  all^iance,  and  imploring  the  re- 
lease of  Mayobanex  and  his  family.  The  Adelantado  granted 
their  prayers  in  part,  releasing  the  wife  and  household  of  the 
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oaciquo,  but  still  detaining  him  prisoner  to  insure  the  fidditf 
of  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  Guarionez,  vho  hid 
been  hiding  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains,  yfts  dmen 
by  hunger  to  venture  down  occasionally  into  the  plain  in 
quest  of  food.    The  Ciguayans  looking  upon  him  as  the  c«»e 
of  their  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  hoping  by  his  sacrifice  to 
procure  the  release  of  their  chieftain,  betrayed  his  haunts  to 
the  Adelantado.     A  party  was  dispatched  to  procare  him. 
They  lay  in  wait  in  the  path  by  which  he  usually  retnnicd  to 
the  mountains.     As   the  unhappy  cacique,  after  one  of  his 
famished  excursions,  was  returning  to  his  den  among  the  cli^ 
ho  was  surprised  by  the  lurking  Spaniards,  and  brought  in 
chains  to  Fort  Conception.     Afler  his  repeated  insurrections, 
and  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance  displayed  in  his 
pursuit,  Guarionex  expected  nothing  less  than  death  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Adelantado.     Don  Bartholomew,  however, 
though  stem  in  his  policy,  was  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  in 
his  nature.     lie  considered  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  captivity  of  the  cacique  ;  and  ordered 
him  to  be  detained  a  prisoner  and  hostage  in  the  fortress. 
The  Indian  hostilities  in  this  important  part  of  the  island 
being  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  their  recurrence,  Don  Bartholomew  returned  to  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  where,  shortly  afler  his  arrival,  he  had 
the  happiness   of  receiving  his  brother,  the  admiral,  after 
nearly  two  years  and  six  months'  absence.* 

*  The  particulars  of  this  chapter  are  ohieflj  from  P.  Martyr,  decad. 
i.  lib.  vi. ;  the  manuscript  history  of  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  121 ;  and 
Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  I  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  9. 
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Such  was  the  active,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  but  turbulent 
and  disastrous  administration  of  the  Adelantado,  in  which  we 
find  evidences  of  the  great  capacity,  the  mental  and  bodily 
^vigor  of  this  self-formed,  and  almost  self-taught  man.  He 
mmited,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the 
legislator.  Like  his  brother,  the  admiral,  his  mind  and  man- 
ners rose  immediately  to  the  level  of  his  situation,  showing 
no  arrogance  nor  ostentation,  and  exercising  the  sway  of  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  power,  with  the  sobriety  and  modera- 
tion of  one  who  had  been  born  to  rule.  He  has  been  accused 
of  severity  in  his  government,  but  no  instance  appears  of  a 
cruel  or  wanton  abuse  of  authority.  If  he  was  stem  towards 
the  factious  Spaniards,  he  was  just ;  the  disasters  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  not  produced  by  his  own  rigor,  but  by  the 
perverse  passions  of  others,  which  called  for  its  exercise; 
and  the  admiral,  who  had  more  suavity  of  manner  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  conciliating  the 
good  will,  and  insuring  the  obedience  of  the  colonists.  The 
merits  of  Don  Bartholomew  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  world.  His  portrait  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  too  much  in  the  shade ;  it  is  worthy  of 
T>eing  brought  into  the  light,  as  a  companion  to  that  of  his 
illustrious  brother.  Less  amiable  and  engaging,  perhaps,  in 
its  lineaments,  and  less  characterized  by  magnanimity,  its 
tnuts  are  nevertheless  bold,  generous,  and  heroic,  and  stamped 
^th  iron  firmness. 


Vol.  n.— 9^ 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

CONFUSION  IN  THE  ISLAND.— PBOOEEDINOS  OF  THE  BEBEL8  AT 

XABAQUA. 

[August  80,  1498.] 

COLUMBUS  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  wearied  by  a  long 
and  arduous  voyage  and  worn  down  by  infirmities ;  both 
mind  and  body  craved  repose,  but  from  the  time  he  first 
entered  into  public  life,  he  had  been  doomed  never  again  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  tranquillity.    The  island  of  Hispaniola, 
the  favorite  child  as  it  were  of  his  hopes,  was  destined  to 
involve  him  in  perpetual  troubles,  to  fetter  his  fortunes,  im« 
pede  his  enterprises,  and  embitter  the  conclusion  of  his  life. 
What  a  scene  of  poverty  and  suffering  had  this  opulent  and 
lovely  island  been  rendered  by  the  bad  passions  of  a  few 
despicable  men  !    The  wars  with  the  natives  and  the  seditions 
among  the  colonists  had  put  a  stop  to  the  labors  of  the  mines, 
and  all  hopes  of  wealth  were  at  an  end.    The  horrors  of 
fiunine  had  succeeded  to  those  of  war.    The  cultivation  of 
tbe  earth  had  been  generally  neglected  ;  several  of  the  prov« 
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inces  had  been  desolated  during  the  late  troubles ;  a  great 
pari  of  the  Indians  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  those  wbo 
ruinuitiod  had  lost  all  heart  to  labor,  seeing  the  produce  of 
their  toils  liable  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  ruthless  strangen. 
It  is  true  the  Vega  was  once  more  tranquil,  but  it  was  a  deso- 
late tranquillity.    That  beautiful  region,  which  the  Spaniaids 
but  four  years  before  had  found  so  populous  and  happy,  seem- 
ing to  inclose  in  its  luxuriant  bosom  all  the  sweets  of  natorey 
and  to  exclude  all  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  wis 
now  a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  repining.     Many  of  those 
Indian   towns,  where  the  Spaniards   had   been   detained  bj 
genial  hospitality,  and  almost  worshipped  as  beneficent  deities, 
were  now  silent  and  deserted.     Some  of  their  late  inhabitants 
were  lurking  among  rocks  and  caverns ;  some  were  reduced 
to  slavery ;    many  had  perished  with  hunger,  and  many  had 
fallen  by  the  sword.     It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so  small 
a  number  of  men,  restrained  too  by  well-meaning  governors, 
could  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  have  produced  such  wide- 
spreading  miseries.     But  the  principles  of  evil  have  a  fetal 
activity.     With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can  do  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  good  ;  but  it  seems  in  the  power  of  the 
most  contemptible  individual  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  evil  passions  of  the  white  men,  which  had  inflicted 
such  calamities  upon  this  innocent  people,  had  insured  likewise 
a  merited  return  of  suffering  to  themselves.  In  no  part  was 
this  more  truly  exemplifled  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Isabella,  the  most  idle,  factious,  and  dissolute  of  the  island. 
The  public  works  were  unfinished;  the  gardens  and  fields 
they  had  begun  to  cultivate  lay  neglected :  they  had  driven 
the  natives  from  their  vicinity  by  extortion  and  cruelty,  and 
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had  rendered  the  country  around  them  a  solitary  wilderness. 
Too  idle  to  labor,  and  destitute  of  any  resources  with  which 
to  occupy  their  indolence,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
mutinied  against  their  rulers,  and  wasted  their  time  in  alter- 
nate riot  and  despondency.  Many  of  the  soldiery  quartered 
about  the  island,  had  suffered  from  ill  health  during  the  late 
troubles,  being  shut  up  in  Indian  villages,  where  they  could 
take  no  exercise,  and  obliged  to  subsist  on  food  to  which  they 
could  not  accustom  themselves.  Those  actively  employed, 
had  been  worn  down  by  hard  service,  long  marches,  and 
scanty  food.  Many  of  them  were  broken  in  constitution,  and 
many  had  perished  by  disease.  There  was  a  universal  desire 
to  leave  the  island,  and  escape  from  miseries  created  by  them- 
selves. Yet  this  was  the  favored  and  fruitful  land  to  which 
the  eyes  of  philosophers  and  poets  in  Europe  were  fondly 
turned,  as  realizing  the  pictures  of  the  golden  age.  So  true 
it  is,  that  the  fairest  Elysium  fancy  ever  devised,  would  be 
turned  into  a  purgatory  by  the  passions  of  bad  men  ! 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Columbus  on  his  arrival,  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation  approving  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
Adelantado,  and  denouncing  Koldan  and  his  associates.  That 
turbulent  man  had  taken  possession  of  Xaragua,  and  been 
kindly  received  by  the  natives.  He  had  permitted  his  follow- 
ers to  lead  an  idle  and  licentious  life  among  its  beautiful 
scenes,  making  the  surrounding  country  and  its  inhabitants 
subservient  to  their  pleasures  and  their  passions.  An  event 
happened  previous  to  their  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  Colum- 
buSy  which  threw  supplies  into  their  hands,  and  strengthened 
their  power.    As  they  were  one  day  loitering  on  the  sea-shore, 

they  beheld  three  caravels  at  a  distance,  the  sight  of  which, 

9* 
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in  this  unfrequented  part  of  the  ocean,  filled  them  with  wonder 
and  alarm.     The  ships  approached  the  land,  and  came  to 
anihor.    The  rebels  apprehended  at  first  they  were  vessels 
dispatched  in  pursuit  of  them.     Roldata,  however,  who  was 
sagacious  as  ho  was  bold,  sunnised  them  to  be  ships  whidi 
had  wandered  from  their  course,  and  been  borne  to  the  westr 
ward  by  the  currents,  and  that  they  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
recent  occurrences  of  the  island.     Enjoining  secrecy  on  his 
men,  he  went  on  bciard,  pretending  to  be  stationed  in  thst 
neighborhood   for  the  purpose  of  keeping    the  natives  in 
ol)edience,  and  collecting  tribute.     His  conjectures  as  to  the 
vessels  were  correct.    They  were,  in  fact,  the  three  caravds 
detached  by  Columbus  from   his  squadron  at  the  Canary 
Islands,  to   bring  supplies  to   the  colonies.     Tlie  captains, 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  currents  which  set  through  the 
Caribbi'an  Sea,  had  been  carried  west  far  beyond  their  reckon- 
ing, until  they  had  wandered  to  the  coast  of  Xaragua. 

Roldan  kept  his  secret  closely  for  three  days.     Being  con- 
sidered a  man  in  important  trust  and  authority,  the  captuns 
did  not  hesitate  to  grant  all  his  requests  for  supplies.    He 
procured   swonls,  lances,  cross-bows,  and   various  military 
stores ;  while  his  men,  dispersed  through  tlie  three  vessds, 
were  busy  among  the  crews,  secretly  making  partisans,  reprft- 
sonting  the  hard  life  of  the  colonists  at  San  Domingo,  and  the 
ease  and  revelry  in  which  they  passed  their  time  at  Xaragna. 
Many  of  the  crews  had  been  shipped  in  compliance  with  the 
adiniraPs  ill-judged  proposition,  to  commute  criminal  punish- 
ments into  transportation  to  the  colony.    They  were  vaga- 
bonds, the  refuse  of  Spanish  towns,  and  culprits  from  Spanish 
dungeons ;  the  very  men,  therefore,  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
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8uch  representations,  and  they  promised  to  desert  on  the  first 
opportunity  and  join  the  rebels. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day,  that  Alonzo  Sanchez  de 
Car\'ajal,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three  captains,  discovered 
^e  real  character  of  the  guests  he  had  admitted  so  freely  on 
lx>ard  of  his  vessels.     It  was  then  too  late ;  the  mischief  was 
^fleeted.     He  and  his  fuUow  capt&ins  had  many  earnest  con- 
versations with  Roldan,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  from  his 
dangerous  opposition  to  the  regular  authority.     The  certainty 
that  Columbus  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  island,  with 
additional   forces,   and    augmented   authority,  liad  operated 
strongly  on  his  mind.     He  had,  as  has  already  been  intimated> 
prepared  his  friends  at  San  Domingo  to  plead  his  cause  with 
the  admiral,  assuring  him  that  he  had  only  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Adelantado,  but  was 
ready  to  submit  to  Columbus  on  his  arrival.     Carvajal  per- 
ceived  that  the  resolution  of  Roldan  and  of  several  of  his 
principal  confederates  was  shaken,  and  flattered  himself,  that, 
if  he  were  to  remain  some  little  time  among  the  rebels,  he 
might  succeed  in  drawing  them  back  to  their  duty.     Contrary 
winds  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ships  to  work  up  against 
the  currents  to  San  Domingo.     It  was  arranged  among  the 
captains,  therefore,  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  on 
board,  artificers  and  others  most  important  to  the  service  of 
the  colony,  should  proceed  to  the  settlement  by  land.     They 
were  to  be  conducted  by  Juan  Antonio  Colombo,  captain  of 
one  of  the  caravels,  a  relative  of  the  admiral,  and  zealously 
devoted  to  his  interest.     Arana  was  to  proceed  with  the  ships, 
when  the  wind  would  permit,  and  Carvajal  volunteered  to 
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remain  on  shore,  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  rebeb  to  their 
allegiance. 

On  the  following  mornings  Juan  Antonio  Colombo  landed 
with  forty  men,  well  armed  with  oroea-bows,  swords  and 
lances,  but  was  astonished  to  find  himself  suddenly  deserted 
by  all  his  party  excepting  eight.  The  deserters  went  off  to 
the  rebels,  who  received  with  exultation  this  important  re- 
inforcement of  kindred  spirits.  Juan  Antonio  endeavored  in 
vain  by  remonstrances  and  threats  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty.  They  were  most  of  them  convicted  culprits, 
accustomed  to  detest  order,  and  to  set  law  at  defiance.  It  was 
equally  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  Roldan,  and  reminded  him 
of  his  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  government.  The  latter 
replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience ;  his  was 
a  mere  "  Monastery  of  Observation,"  where  every  one  was 
at  liberty  to  adopt  the  habit  of  the  order.  Such  was  the  first 
of  a  long  train  of  evils,  which  sprang  from  this  most  ill- 
judged  expedient  of  peopling  a  colony  with  criminals,  and  thos 
mingling  vice  and  villany  with  the  fountain-head  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

Juan  Antonio,  grieved  and  disconcerted,  returned  on  board 
with  the  few  who  remained  faithful.     Fearing  further  deser- 
tions, the  two  captains  immediately  put  to  sea,  leaving  Car- 
vajal  on  shore,  to  prosecute  his  attempts  at  reforming  *® 
rebels.     It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  delay  that  ^ 
vessels  reached  San  Domingo ;  the  ship  of  Carvajal  ha^'^^ 
struck  on  a  sand-bank,  and  sustained  great  injury.    By  ^^ 
time  of  their  arrival,  the  greater  part  of  the  providons  "^^ 
which  they  had  been  freighted  was  either  exhausted  or  d^^ 
aged.    Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  arrived  shortly  afterw^^^ 
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by  land,  having  been  escorted  to  within  six  leagues  of  the 
place  by  several  of  the  insurgents,  to  protect  him  from  the 
Indians.  He  failed  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  the  band  to 
immediate  submission ;  but  Roldan  had  promised  that  the 
moment  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  he  would  repair 
to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Domingo,  to  be  at  hand  to  state 
bis  grievances,  and  the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences. 
Carvajal  brought  a  letter  from  him  to  the  admiral  to  the  same 
purport ;  and  expressed  a  confident  opinion,  from  all  that  he 
observed  of  the  rebels,  that  they  might  easily  be  brought  back 
to  their  allegiance  by  an  assurance  of  amnesty.* 

*  Las  Gems,  lib.  i.  cap.  149, 160.    Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  ifl.  cap.  12. 
EGtt  del  Almirante,  cap.  77. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

KXOOnATIOH  or  the  ADXIRAL  with  the  KKBELSr-DIPAinill 

OF  SHIPS  FOB  SPADl. 

[1498.] 

VrOTWITHSTANDING  the  favorable  representatioos  of 

-^^  Carvajal,  Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  late 
event  at  Xaragua.  He  saw  that  the  insolence  of  the  rebels^ 
and  their  confidence  in  their  strength,  must  be  greatly  increww 
by  the  accession  of  such  a  large  number  of  well-armed  «i» 
desperate  confederates.  The  proposition  of  Roldan  to  tp- 
proach  to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Domingo,  startled  hi©* 
lie  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  apprehended 
great  evils  and  dangers  from  so  artful,  daring,  and  turbulent 
a  leader,  with  a  rash  and  devoted  crew  at  his  command.  The 
example  of  this  lawless  horde,  roving  at  large  about  the 
island,  and  living  in  loose  revel  and  open  profligacy,  could 
not  but  have  a  dangerous  cflect  upon  the  colonists  newlf 
arrived  ;  and  when  they  were  close  at  hand,  to  carry  on  secret 
intrigues,  and  to  hold  out  a  camp  of  refuge  to  all  malcoDtents, 
the  loyalty  of  the  whole  colony  might  be  sapped  and  undc^ 
lined. 
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Some  measures  were  immediately  necessary  to  fortify  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  against  such  seductions.     He  was  aware 
of  a  vehement  desire  among  many  to  return  to  Spain ;  and 
of  an  assertion  industriously  propagated  by  the  seditious,  that 
he   and  his  brothers  wished  to  detain  the  colonists  on  the 
island  through  motives  of  self-interest.     On   the   12th  of 
September,  therefore,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  free 
passage  and  provisions  for  the  voyage  to  all  who  wished  to 
return  to  Spain,  in  five  vessels,  nearly  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
He  hoped  by  this  means  to  relieve  the  colony  from  the  idle 
and  disafiected ;  to  weaken  the  party  of  Roldan,  and  to  retain 
none  about  him  but  such  as  were  soi^id-hearted  and  well- 
disposed. 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Miguel  Ballester,  the  stanch 
and  well-tried  veteran  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Con- 
oeption,  advising  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  as  the  rebels  were 
coming  into  his  neighborhood.  He  empowered  him  also  to 
have  an  interview  with  Roldan ;  to  ofier  him  pardon  and 
oblivion  of  the  past,  on  condition  of  his  immediate  return  to 
duty ;  and  to  invite  him  to  repair  to  San  Domingo  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  admiral,  imder  a  solemn,  and,  if  required, 
a  written  assurance  from  the  latter,  of  personal  safety.  Co- 
lumbus was  sincere  in  his  intentions.  He  was  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  placable  disposition,  and  singularly  free  from  all 
Vindictive  feeling  towards  the  many  worthless  and  wicked  men 
who  heaped  sorrow  on  his  head. 

Ballester  had  scarcely  received  this  letter,  when  the  rebels 
began  to  arrive  at  the  village  of  Bonao.    This  was  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  or  Vega,  bearing  the  same  name ;  about 
ten  leagues  from  Fort  Conception,  and  about  twenty  ttoia 
San  Domii^,  in  a  well-peopled  and    abundant    co\xxv\xy« 
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Here  Pedro  Requeluie,  one  of  the  ringleaders  oi  tbe  Beditkn, 
had  large  postsessiuiis,  and  hb  residence  became  the  heid* 
quarters  of  the  rebc]:$.  Adrian  de  Moxica,  a  man  of  torbo* 
lent  and  mischievous  character,  brought  his  detachment  of  dii> 
solute  ruflliaiis  to  this  place  of  rendezvous.  Roldan  and  otben 
of  the  conspirators  drew  together  there  by  different  routes. 

No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Miguel  Ballester  hear  of  de 
arrival  of  Roldan,  than  he  set  forth  to  meet  hinu  Ballester 
was  a  venerable  man,  gray-headed,  and  of  a  soldier4ika 
demeanor.  Loyal,  frank,  and  virtuous,  of  a  serious  dispositioo, 
and  great  simplicity  of  heart,  he  was  well  chosen  as  a  mediator 
with  rash  and  profligate  men ;  being  calculated  to  calm  tlieir 
passions  by  his  sobriety ;  to  disarm  their  petulance  by  his 
age ;  to  win  their  confidence  by  his  artless  probity ;  aod  to 
awe  their  licentiousness  by  his  spotless  virtue.* 

Ballester  found  Roldan  in  company  with  Pedro  Requelme^ 
Pedro  do  Gamez,  and  Adrian  de  Moxica,  three  of  his  princi- 
pal confederates.  Flushed  with  a  confidence  of  his  present 
strcrgth,  Roldan  treated  the  proffered  pardon  with  contempt^ 
declaring  that  he  did  not  come  there  to  treat  of  peace,  but  to 
demand  the  release  of  certain  Indians  captured  unjustifiablji 
and  al)out  to  be  shipped  to  Spain  as  slaves,  notwithstanding 
that  he,  in  his  capacity  of  alcalde  mayor,  had  pledged  his  word 
for  their  protection.  lie  declared  that,  until  these  Indisos 
were  given  up,  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  oomps<^f 
throwing  out  an  insolent  intimation  at  the  same  time,  that  be 
held  the  admiral  and  his  fortunes  in  his  hand,  to  make  and 
mar  them  as  he  pleased. 

The   Indians  here  alluded  to,  were  certain  sabjecti  o> 
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Guarionez,  who  had  been  incited  by  Roldan  to  resist  the  exac- 
tion of  tribute,  and  who,  under  the  sanction  of  his  supposed 
authority,  had  engaged  in  the  insurrections  of  the  V^a. 
Roldan  knew  that  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  was  an 
unpopukr  feature  in  the  government  of  the  island,  especially 
with  the  queen ;  and  the  artful  character  of  this  man  is  evinced 
in  his  giving  his  opposition  to  Columbus  the  appearance  of  a 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  suffering  islanders.  Other 
demands  were  made  of  a  highly  insolent  nature,  and  the  rebels 
declared  that,  in  all  further  negotiations,  they  would  treat 
with  no  other  intermediate  agent  than  Carvajal,  having  had 
proofs  of  his  &imess  and  impartiality  in  the  course  of  their 
late  communications  with  him  at  Xaragua. 

This  arrogant  reply  to  his  proffer  of  pardon  was  totally 
different  from  what  the  admiral  had  been  led  to  expect,  and 
placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  lie  seemed  sur- 
rounded by  treachery  and  falsehood.  He  knew  that  Roldan 
had  friends  and  secret  partisans  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  remain  faithful ;  and  he  knew  not  how  far  the  rami- 
fications of  the  conspiracy  might  extend.  A  circumstance  soon 
occurred  to  show  the  justice  of  his  apprehensions.  He  ordered 
the  men  of  San  Domingo  to  appear  under  arms,  that  he  might 
iscertMn  the  force  with  which  he  could  take  the  field  in  case 
of  necessity.  A  report  was  immediately  circulated  that  they 
were  to  be  led  to  Bonao  against  the  rebels.  Not  above 
seventy  men  appeared  under  arms,  and  of  these  not  forty 
were  to  be  relied,  upon.  One  affected  to  be  lame,  another  ill ; 
•ome  had  relations,  and  others  had  friends  among  the  followers 
of  Roldan :  almost  all  were  disaffected  to  the  service.* 

*  Hist  del  JUminnte,  cap.  'IS. 
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the  ships  with  supplies  until  the  colony  had  been  reduced  to  the 
greatest  scarcity.     Hence  had  arisen  discontent,  murmuring^ 
and  finally  rebellion.     He  entreated   the  sovereigns,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony  might 
not  be  neglected,  and  those  at  Seville,  who  had  charge  of  its 
ooncems,  might  be  instructed  at  least  not  to  devise  impedi- 
ments instead  of  assistance.     He  alluded  to  his  chastisement 
of   the  contemptible  Ximeno  Breviesca,  the  insolent  minion 
of  Fonseca,  and  entreated  that  neither  that  nor  any  other  cir- 
cumstance might  be  allowed  to  prejudice  him  in  the  royal 
favor,  through  the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men.     He 
assured  them  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  island  required 
nothing  but  good  management  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
colonists ;    but  that  the  latter  were  indolent  and  profligate. 
He  proposed  to  send  home,  by  every  ship,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  a  number  of  the  discontented  and  worthless,  to  be 
replaced  by  sober  and  industrious  men.     He  begged  also  that 
ecclesiastics  might  be  sent  out  for  the  instruction  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians ;  end,  what  was  equally  necessary,  for  the 
reformation  of  the  dissolute  Spaniards.     He  required  also  a 
man  learned  in  the  law,  to  officiate  as  judge  over  the  island, 
together  with  several  officers  of  the  royal  revenue.     Nothing 
could  surpass  the  soundness  and  policy  of  these  suggestions ; 
but  unfortunately  one  clause  marred  the  moral  beauty  of  this 
excellent  letter.     He  requested  that  for  two  years  longer  the 
Spaniards  might  be  permitted  to  employ  the  Indians  as  slaves ; 
cmly  making  use  of  such,  however,  as  were  captured  in  wars 
and  insurrections.     Columbus  had  the  usage  of  the  age  in  ex- 

r 

cuse  for  diis  suggestion ;  but  it  is  at  variance  with  his  usual 
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benignit  J  of  feelings  and  his  paternal  oondoet  towards  these 
unfortunate  people. 

At  the  sameiime  he  wrote  another  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  his  recent  voyage,  accompanied  by  a  chart,  and  by  sped- 
mens  of  the  gold,  and  particularly  of  the  pearls  found  in  the 
gulf  of  Paria.  He  called  especial  attention  to  the  latter,  as 
being  the  first 'specimens  of  pearls  found  in  the  New  Worli 
It  was  in  this  letter  that  he  described  the  newly  discovered 
continent  in  such  enthusiastic  terms,  as  the  most  favored  part 
of  the  east,  the  source  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  he  promised  to  prosecute 
the  discovery  of  its  glorious  realms  with  the  three  remaining 
ships,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  island  should  permit 

By  this  opportunity,  Roldan  and  his  friends  likewise  sent 
letters  to  Spain,  endeavoring  to  justify  their  rebellion,  by 
charging  Columbus  and  his  brothers  with  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  painting  their  whole  conduct  in  the  blackest 
colors.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  representa- 
tions of  such  men  would  have  little  weight  in  the  balance, 
against  the  tried  merits  and  exalted  services  of  Columto* 
but  they  had  numerous  friends  and  relatives  in  Spain ;  ibfij 
had  the  popular  prejudice  on  their  side,  and  there  were  de- 
signing persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns  ready  v> 
advocate  their  cause.  Columbus,  to  use  his  own  simple  but 
affecUng  words,  was  *'  absent,  envied,  and  a  stranger  ^  * 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  157. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NSOOTIATIONS  AND  ABBANOEMENTS  WITH  THE  BEBEL8. 

[1498.] 

rpiIE  ships  being  dispatched,  Columbus  resumed  his  n^o- 
-^  tiation  with  the  rebels ;  determined  at  any  sacrifice  to 
put  an  end  to  a  sedition  which  distracted  the  island  and  inter- 
rupted all  his  plans  of  discovery.  His  three  remaining  ships 
lay  idle  in  the  harbor,  though  a  region  of  apparently  boundless 
wealth  was  to  be  explored.  He  had  intended  to  send  his 
brother  on  the  discovery,  but  the  active  and  military  spirit 
of  the  Adelantado  rendered  his  presence  indispensable,  in  case 
the  rebels  should  come  to  violence.  Such  were  the  difficulties 
encountered  at  every  step  of  his  generous  and  magnanimous 
enterprises ;  impeded  at  one  time  by  the  insidious  intrigues 
of  crafty  men  in  place,  and  checked  at  another  by  the  insolent 
turbulence  of  a  handful  of  ruffians. 

In  hi^  consultations  with  the  most  important  persons  about 
him,  Columbus  found  that  much  of  the  popular  discontent  was 
attributed  to  the  strict  rule  of  his  brother,  who  was  accused 
of  dealing  out  justice  with  a  rigorous  hand.  Las  Casas,  how- 
ever, who  saw  the  whole  testimony  collected  from  various 
Vol.  n.— 10 
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80urc«8  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Adelantado,  acquits 
him  of  all  charges  of  the  kind,  and  afiinns  that,  with  ra^ 
to  Roldan  in  particular,  he  had  exerted  great  forbearance. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  G>lumbus  now,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sellors, resolved  to  try  the  alternative  of  extreme  Icnitv.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Roldan,  dated  the  20th  of  October,  ooudied 
in  the  most  conciliating  terms,  calling  to  mind  past  kindneasefl) 
and  expressing  deep  concern  for  the  feud  existing  between  him 
and  the  Adelantado.  He  entreated  him,  for  the  common  good, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  whidi  stood  well  with 
the  sovereigns,  not  to  persist  in  his  present  insubordination, 
and  repeated  the  assurance,  that  he  and  his  companions  might 
come  to  him,  under  the  fiiith  of  his  word  for  the  inviolability 
of  their  persons. 

There  was  a  difficulty  as  to  who  should  be  the  bearer  of 
this  letter.  The  rebels  had  declared  that  they  would  rcxjeive 
no  one  as  mediator  but  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Car^'ajal.  Strong 
•joubts,  however,  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  about  Colum- 
bus OS  to  the  integrity  of  that  officer.  They  observed  thit 
he  had  suffi^red  R^ildan  to  remain  two  days  on  board  of  his 
caravel  at  Xaragua ;  had  furnished  him  with  weapons  ana 
stores ;  had  neglected  to  detain  him  on  board,  when  he  knevr 
him  to  be  a  rebel ;  had  not  exerted  himself  to  retake  tbo 
deserters  ;  had  been  escorted  on  his  way  to  San  Domingo  by 
the  rebels,  and  hod  sent  refreshments  to  them  at  Bouao.  ^^ 
was  alleged,  moreover,  that  he  had  given  himself  out  as  a  col- 
league of  Columbus,  appointed  by  government  to  have  » 
watch  and  control  over  his  conduct.  It  was  suggested,  that, 
in  advising  the  rebels  to  approach  San  Domingo,  he  had  in- 
tended, in  case  the  admiral  did  not  arrive,  to  unite  his  pr^ 
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tended  authority  as  colleague,  to  that  of  Roldan,  as  chief 
fudge,  and  to  seize  upon  the  reins  of  government.  Finally,  the 
desire  of  the  rebels  to  have  him  sent  to  them  as  an  agent,  was 
cited  as  proof  that  he  was  to  join  them  as  a  leader,  and  that 
the  standard  of  rebellion  was  to  be  hoisted  at  Bonao.*- 
lliese  circumstances,  for  some  time,  perplexed  Columbus: 
but  he  reflected  that  Carvajal,  as  far  as  he  had  observed  his 
conduct,  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  integrity ;  most  of  the 
circumstances  alleged  against  him  admitted  of  a  construction 
in  his  favor ;  the  rest  were  mere  rumors,  and  ho  had  unfor- 
tunately experienced,  in  his  own  case,  how  easily  the  fairest 
actions,  and  the  fairest  characters,  may  be  falsified  by  rumor. 
He  discarded,  therefore,  all  suspicion,  and  determined  to 
confide  implicitly  in  Carvajal ;  nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to 
repent  of  his  confidence. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  dispatched  this  letter,  when  he 
received  one  from  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  written  several 
days  previously.  In  this  they  not  merely  vindicated  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  rebellion,  but  claimed  great  merit, 
as  having  dissuaded  their  followers  from  a  resolution  to  kill  the 
Adelantado,  in  revenge  of  his  oppressions,  prevailing  upon 
them  to  wait  patiently  for  redress  from  the  admiral.  A 
month  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival,  during  which  they  had 
waited  anxiously  for  his  orders,  but  he  had  manifested  nothing 
but  irritation  against  them.  Considerations  of  honor  and 
safety,  therefore,  obliged  them  to  withdraw  from  his  service, 
and  they  accordingly  demanded  their  discharge.  This  letter 
was  dated  from  Bonao,  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  by 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  78. 
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Fnncisoo  Roldan,  AdrUm  de  Moxicay  Pedro  de  Gamoiy  andL 
Diego  de  Escobar.* 

In  tho  meantimey  Carvajal  arrived  at  Bonao,  aooompanied 

by  Miguel  Ballester.    They  found  the  rebeb  full  of  arrogances 
and  presumption.    Hie  conciliating  letter  of  the  admirala^ 
however,  enforced  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  Carvajal,  anS^ 
the  admonitions  of  the  veteran  Ballester,  had  a  fiivorable  eflfoc^^^ 
on  several  of  the  leaders,  who  had  more  intellect  than  theic 
brutal  followers.     Roldan,  Gamez,  Escobar,  and  two  or 
others,  actually  mounted  their  horses  to  repair  to  the  admiral 
but  were  retained  by  the  clamorous  opposition  of  their  men 
too  infatuated  with  their  idle,  licentious  mode  of  life,  to  relii 
the  idea  of  a  return  to  labor  and  discipline.     Hiese  insisi 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  concerned  them  all ;  whateve 
arrangement  was  to  be  made,  therefore,  should  be  made  i 
public,  in  writing,  and  subject  to  their  approbation  or  dissen 
A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  this  clamor  could  be  appeased. 
Roldan  then  wrote  to  the  admiral,  that  his  followers  objected 
to  his  coming  unless  a  written  assurance,  or  passport,  were 
sent,  protecting  the  person  of  himself  and  such  as  should  ac- 
company him.     Miguel  Ballester  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to 
tho  admiral,  urging  him  to  agree  to  whatever  terms  the  rebeb 
might  demand.     He  represented  their  forces  as  continually 
augmenting,  the  soldiers  of  his  garrison  daily  deserting  to 
them;    unless,  therefore,  some  compromise  were  speedily 
effected,  and  the  rebels  shipped  off  to  Spain,  he  feared  that,  not 
merely  the  authority,  but  even  the  person  of  the  admiral 
would  be  in  danger ;  for  though  the  Hidalgos  and  the  officers 
and  servants  immediately  about  him  would,  doubtless,  die  in 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  79.    Herrera,  dccad.  L  Kb.  iii.  cap.  18. 
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bis  service,  the  common  people  were  but  little  to  be  depended 
upon.* 

Columbus  felt  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  case,  and  sent 
the  required  passport.  Roldan  came  to  San  Domingo ;  but, 
from  his  conduct,  it  appeared  as  if  his  object  was  to  make 
partisans,  and  gain  deserters,  rather  than  to  effect  a  recondliar 
tion.  He  had  several  conversations  with  the  admiral,  and 
several  letters  passed  between  them.  He  made  many  com- 
plaints, and  numerous  demands ;  Columbus  made  large  con> 
cessions,  but  some  of  the  pretensions  were  too  arrogant  to  be 
admitted.!  Nothing  definite  was  arranged.  Roldan  departed 
under  the  pretext  of  conferring  with  his  people,  promising  to 
send  his  terms  in  writing.  The  admiral  sent  his  Mayordomo, 
Di^;o  de  Salamanca,  to  treat  in  his  behalfj 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Roldan  wrote  a  letter  from 
Bonao,  containing  his  terms,  and  requesting  that  a  reply  might 
be  sent  to  him  to  Conception,  as  scarcity  of  provisions  obliged 
him  to  leave  Bonao.  He  added  that  he  should  wait  for  a 
reply  until  the  following  Monday  (the  11th).  There  was  an 
insolent  menace  implied  in  this  note,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  insolent  demands.  The  admiral  found  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  latter ;  but  to  manifest  his  lenient  disposition, 
and  to  take  from  the  rebels  all  plea  of  rigor,  he  had  a  proc- 
lamation affixed  for  thirty  days  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress, 
promising  full  indulgence  and  complete  oblivion  of  the  past 
to  Roldan  and  his  followers,  on  condition  of  their  presenting 
themselves  before  him,  and  returning  to  their  allegiance  to  the 

*  Las  Casts,  Hl<t,  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  158. 
t  Laf  Cans,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  168. 
X  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  79. 
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crown  within  a  month ;  together  with  free  oonToyanco  for  ill 
such  as  wished  to  return  to  Spain  ;  but  threatening  to  execute 
rigorous  justice  upon  those  who  should  not  appear  within  the 
limited  time.  A  copy  of  this  paper  ho  sent  to  Roldan  hy 
Canrajal,  with  a  letter,  stating  the  impossibility  of  compliance 
with  his  terms,  but  offering  to  agree  to  any  compact  dnim  up 
with  the  approbation  of  Canrajal  and  Salamanca. 

When  Canrajal  arrived,  he  found  the  reteran  Ballestcr 
actually  besieged  in  his  fortress  of  Conception  by  Roldan, 
under  pretext  of  claiming,  in  his  official  character  of  alcaide 
mayor,  a  culprit  who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  justice.    He 
had  cut  off  the  supply  of  water'from  the  fort,  by  way  of  dis- 
tressing it  into  a  inirrender.     When  Can*ajal  posted  np  the 
proclamation  of  the  admiral  on  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  the 
rebels  scoffod  at  the  proffered  amnesty,  saying  that,  in  a  little 
while,  they  would  oblige  the  admiral  to  ask  the  same  at  their 
hands.      The    earnest    interci»ssions    of   Can-ajal,  however, 
brought  the  leaders  at  k*ngth  to  reflection,  and  through  his 
mediation  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up.     By  these 
it  was  agreed  that  Roldan  and  his  followers  should  embark  for 
Spain  from  the  port  of  Xaragua  in  two  ships,  to  be  fitted  out 
and  victualled  within  fifly  days.     That  they  should  each  receive 
from  the  admiral  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  an  order 
for  the  amount  of  their  pay,  up  to  the  actual  date.    That 
slaves  should  be  given  to  them  as  had  been  given  to  others,  in 
consideration  of  services  performed ;  and  as  several  of  their 
company  had  wives,  natives  of  the  island,  who  were  pregnant, 
or  had  lately  been  delivered,  they  might  take  them  with  them, 
if  willing  to  go,  in  place  of  the  slaves.     That  satisfaction 
should  be  made  for  property  of  some  of  the  company  which 
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had  been  sequestrated,  and  for  live  stock  which  had  belonged 
to  Francisco  Roldan.  There  were  other  conditions,  providing 
fi>r  the  security  of  their  persons  :  and  it  was  stipulated  that, 
if  no  replj  were  received  to  these  terms  within  eight  days, 
the  whole  should  be  void.* 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Roldan  and  his  companions 
at  Fort  Conception,  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  by  the 
admiral  at  San  Domingo  on  the  21st  At  the  same  time  he 
proclaimed  a  further  act  of  grace,  permitting  such  as  chose  to 
remain  in  the  island,  either  to  come  to  San  Domingo,  and 
enter  into  the  royal  service,  or  to  hold  lands  in  any  part  of 
the  island.  They  preferred,  however,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Roldan,  who  departed  with  his  band  for  Xaragua,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Miguel  Ballester,  sent 
by  the  admiral  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  their  em- 
barkation. 

Columbus  was  deeply  grieved  to  have  his  projected  enter- 
prise to  Terra  Firma  impeded  by  such  contemptible  obstacles, 
and  the  ships  which  should  have  borne  his  brother  to  explore 
that  newly-found  continent,  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  turbulent 
and  worthless  rabble.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  with 
the  reflection,  that  all  the  mischief  which  had  so  long  been 
lurking  in  the  island,  would  thus  be  at  once  shipped  off,  and 
thenceforth  every  thing  restored  to  order  and  tranquillity.  He 
ordered  every  exertion  to  be  made,  therefore,  to  get  the  ships 
in  readiness  to  be  sent  round  to  Xaragua ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
sea  stores,  and  the  difficulty  of  completing  the  arrangements 
for  such  a  voyage  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  colony,  delayed 
their  departure  &r  beyond  the  stipulated  time.     Feeling  that 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  80. 
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he  had  been  compelled  to  a  kind  of  deception  towirds  the 
kovereigns,  in  the  certificate  of  good  conduct  given  to  Roldin 
aod  his  foUofrers,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  stating  the  ar- 
cumstanofs  under  whidi  that  certificate  had  been  in  a  maimer 
wrung  fruni  him,  to  save  the  island  from  otter  confusion  and 
ruin.  He  represented  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  those 
men ;  how  they  had  rebelled  against  hb  authority ;  prevented 
the  Indians  from  paying  tribute;  pillaged  the  island;  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  carried  off 
the  daughters  of  several  of  the  caciques.  He  advised,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  seized,  and  their  slaves  and  treasure 
taken  from  them,  until  their  conduct  could  be  properly  inves* 
tigated.  This  letter  he  intrusted  to  a  confidential  person,  who 
was  to  go  in  one  of  the  ships.* 

The  rebels  having  lefl  the  neighborhood,  and  the  affiurs  of 
San  Domingo  being  in  a  state  of  security,  Columbus  put  his 
brother  Don  Diego  in  temporary  command,  and  departed 
with  the  Adelantado  on  a  tour  of  several  months  to  visit  the 
various  stations,  and  restore  the  island  to  order. 

The  two  caravels  destined  for  the  use  of  the  rebels  sailed 
from  San  Domingo  for  Xaragua  about  the  end  of  February; 
but,  encountering  a  violent  storm,  were  obliged  to  put  into 
one  of  the  harbors  of  the  island,  where  they  were  detained 
until  the  end  of  March.     One  was  so  disabled  as  to  be  com* 
pellcd  to  return  to  San  Domingo.     Another  vessel  was  dis- 
patched to  supply  its  place,  in  which  the  indefatigable  Garvi^sl 
sot  sail,  to  expedite  the  embarkation  of  the  rebels.    He  was 
eleven  days  in  making  the  voyage,  and  found  the  other  caravel 
at  Xaragua. 

Herrera,  Hist.  lod.,  decsd.  i.  Ub.  Bi.  etp.  16. 
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Hie  followers  of  Roldan  had  in  the  mean  time  changed 
their  minds,  and  now  refused  to  embark ;  as  usual,  they  threw 
all  the  blame  on  Columbus,  affirming  that  he  had  purposely 
delayed  the  ships  far  beyond  the  stipulated  time ;  that  he  had 
sent  them  in  a  state  not  seaworthy,  and  short  of  provisions, 
with  many  other  charges,  artfully  founded  on  circumstances 
over  which  they  knew  he  could  have  no  control.  Carvajol 
made  a  formal  protest  before  a  notary  who  had  accompanied 
him,  and  finding  that  the  ships  were  suffering  great  injury  from 
the  teredo  or  worm,  and  their  provisions  failing,  he  sent  them 
back  to  San  Domingo,  and  set  out  on  his  return  by  land. 
Boldan  accompanied  him  a  little  distance  on  horseback,  evi- 
dently disturbed  in  mind.  He  feared  to  return  to  Spain,  yet 
was  shrewd  enough  to  know  the  insecurity  of  his  present  situ- 
ation at  the  head  of  a  band  of  dissolute  men,  acting  in  defiance 
of  authority.  What  tie  had  he  upon  their  fidelity  stronger 
than  the  sacred  obligations  which  they  had  violated  ?  Afler 
riding  thoughtfiilly  for  some  distance,  he  paused,  and  requested 
some  private  conversation  with  Carvajal  before  they  parted. 
They  alighted  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Here  Holdan  made 
further  professions  of  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions,  and  finally 
declared,  that  if  the  admiral  would  once  more  send  him  a 
written  security  for  his  person,  with  the  guarantee  also  of  the 
principal  persons  about  him,  he  would  come  to  treat  with  him, 
and  trusted  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  arranged  on  terms 
latisfiustory  to  both  parties.  This  offer,  however,  he  added, 
most  be  kept  secret  from  his  followers. 

Carvajal,  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of  a  final  arrangement, 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  proposition  of  Holdan  to  the 
admiral.    The  latter  immediately  forA^-arded  the  required  pass- 
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port  or  security,  sealed  with  the  rojal  setl,  aocorapanied  br  t 
letter  written  in  amicable  U^mis,  exhorting  hia  quiet  obedieuce 
to  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.  Several  of  the  principal 
persons  alsi),  who  were  with  the  admiral,  wrote,  at  his  request, 
a  letter  of  security  to  Roldan,  pledging  themselves  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  followers  during  the  negotiatioo, 
provided  they  did  nothing  hostile  to  the  royal  authority  or  its 
representative. 

While  Columbus  was  thus,  with  unwearied  assiduity  ind 
loyal  zoaK  endeavoring  to  bring  the  island  back  to  its  ob^ 
dicneo,  he  received  a  reply  fnmi  Spain,  to  the  earnest  represen- 
tations made  by  him,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  of  the  districted 
state  of  the  colony  and  tlie  outrages  of  these  lawless  men,  sitd 
his  prayers  for  royal  countenance  and  support  The  letter 
was  written  by  his  invidious  enemy,  the  Bishop  Fonsoci, 
superintendent  of  Indian  affuirs.  It  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  his  statement  of  the  alleged  insurrection  of  Roldan,  l)ut 
observed  that  this  matter  must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  aw- 
pense,  as  the  sovereigns  would  investigate  and  remedy  it  pres- 
ently.* 

This  cold  reply  had  a  disheartening  effect  upon  Columbus. 
lie  saw  that  his  complaints  had  little  weight  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  feared  that  his  enemies  were  prejudicing  him  with 
the  sovereigns  ;  and  he  anticipated  redoubled  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels,  when  they  should  discover  how  little  influ- 
ence he  possessed  in  Spain.  Full  of  zeal,  however,  for  the 
success  of  his  undertaking,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
the  sovereigns,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  personal  sacrifice  of 
comfort  or  dignity  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  the  island. 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  SiL  cap.  16. 
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Eager  to  expedite  the  negotiation  with  Boldan,  therefore,  he 
sailed  in  the  latter  part  of  August  with*  two  caravels  to  the 
port  of  Azua,  west  of  San  Domingo,  and  much  nearer  to 
Xaragua.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant personages  of  the  colony.  Roldan  repaired  thither 
likewise,  with  the  turbulent  Adrian  de  Moxica,  and  a  number 
of  his  band.  The  concessions  already  obtained  had  increased 
his  presumption ;  and  he  had,  doubtless,  received  intelligence 
of  the  cold  manner  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  admiral 
had  been  received  in  Spain.  He  conducted  himself  more  like 
a  conqueror,  exacting  triumphant  terms,  than  a  delinquent 
seeking  to  procure  pardon  by  atonement.  He  came  on  board 
of  the  caravel,  and  with  his  usual  effrontery,  propounded  the 
preliminaries  upon  which  he  and  his  companions  were  disposed 
to  negotiate. 

First,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  send  several  of  his 
company,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  Spain,  in  the  vessels 
which  were  at  San  Domingo.  Secondly,  that  those  who 
remained  should  have  lands  granted  them,  in  place  of  royal 
pay.  Thirdly,  that  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that  every  thing 
charged  against  him  and  his  party  had  been  grounded  upon 
fidae  testimony,  and  the  machinations  of  persons  disaffected 
to  the  royal  service.  Fourthly,  that  he  should  be  reinstated 
in  his  office  of  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge.* 

« 

These  were  hard  and  insolent  conditions  to  commence  with, 
but  they  were  granted.  Roldan  then  went  on  shore,  and  com- 
municated them  to  his  companions.  At  the  end  of  two  days 
the  insurgents  sent  their  capitulations,  drawn  up  in  form,  and 
eouched  in  arrogant  language,  including  all  the  stipulations 

*  Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 
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granted  at  Fort  Conoeptiony  with  thoae  reoeDtlj  demanded  bj 
Roldan,  and  concluding  with  one,  more  insolent  than  all  the 
rest,  namely,  that  if  the  admiral  should  fidl  in  the  fulfilment 
of  any  of  these  articles,  they  should  have  a  right  to  assemble 
together,  and  compel  his  performance  of  them  by  force,  or  bj 
any  other  means  they  might  think  proper.*  The  conspirators 
thus  sought  not  merely  exculpation  of  the  past,  but  a  pretext 
for  future  rebellion. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  and  impatient  with  recording 
and  the  heart  of  the  generous  reader  must  bum  with  indigna- 
tion at  perusing,  this  protracted  and  ineffectual  struggle  of  a 
man  of  the  exalted  merits  and  matchless  services  of  Colum- 
bus, in  the  toils  of  such  miscreants.  Surrounded  by  doubt 
and  danger  ;  a  foreigner  among  a  jealous  people ;  an  unpopu- 
lar commander  in  a  mutinous  island  ;  distrusted  and  slighted 
by  the  government  he  was  seeking  to  serve ;  and  creating 
suspicion  by  his  very  services ;  he  knew  not  wlicre  to  look 
for  faithful  advice,  efficient  aid,  or  candid  judgment.  The  very 
ground  on  which  he  stood  seemed  giving  way  under  him,  for 
he  was  told  of  seditious  symptoms  among  his  own  people. 
Seeing  the  impunity  with  which  the  rebels  rioted  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  island,  they  l>egan  to 
talk  among  themselves  of  following  their  example,  of  abandon- 
ing the  standard  of  the  admiral,  and  seizing  upon  the  province 
of  Higuey,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  was 
said  to  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold. 

Thus  critically  situated,  disregarding  every  consideration 
of  personal  pride  and  dignity,  and  determined,  at  any  i"*^** 
vidual  sacrifice,  to  secure  the  interests  of  an  ungrateful  sover- 

*  Herrera,  Hist  del  Alminatc,  cap.  .>8. 
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Bign,  Columbus  forced  himself  to  sign  this  most  humiliating 
capitulation.  He  trusted  that  afterwards^  when  he  could  gain 
^uiet  access  to  the  royal  ear,  he  should  be  able  to  convince  the 
king  and  queen  that  it  had  been  compulsory,  and  forced  from 
lim  by  the  extraordinary  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  and  the  imminent  perils  of  the  colony.  Before  signing 
t,  however,  he  inserted  a  stipulation,  that  the  commands  of 
he  sovereigns,  of  himself,  and  of  the  justices  appointed  by 
lim,  should  be  punctually  obeyed.* 

«  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L  lib.  ill  cap.  10, 
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endeavoring  by  mildness  and  indulgence  to  allay  the  jalousies 
and  prejudices  awakened  against  him,  and  by  various  conces- 
sions to  lure  the  factious  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
To  such  of  the  colonists  generally  as  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  island,  he  offered  a  choice  of  either  royal  pay  or  portions 
of  lands,  with  a  number  of  Indians,  some  free,  others  as 
slaves,  to  assist  in  the  cultivation.  The  latter  was  generally 
preferred ;  and  grants  were  made  out,  in  which  he  endeavored, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  combine  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
with  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

Roldan  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  of  his  late  followers,  demanding  grants  of  lands  and 
licenses  to  settle,  and  choosing  Xaragua  for  their  place  of 
abode.  The  admiral  feared  to  trust  such  a  numerous  body 
of  factious  partisans  in  so  remote  a  province ;  he  contrived, 
therefore,  to  distribute  them  in  various  parts  of  the  island ; 
some  at  Bonao,  where  their  settlement  gave  origin  to  the 
town  of  that  name ;  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Verde,  or 
Green  River,  in  the  Vega ;  others  about  six  leagues  thence, 
at  St.  Jago.  He  assigned  to  them  liberal  portions  of  land, 
and  numerous  Indian  slaves,  taken  in  the  wars.  He  made  an 
arrangement,  also,  by  which  the  caciques  in  their  vicinity, 
instead  of  paying  tribute,  should  furnish  parties  of  their  sub- 
jects, free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  :  a  kind  of  feudal  service,  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  repartimientos,  or  distributions  of  free  Indians  among 
the  colonists,  afterwards  generally  adopted,  and  shamefully 
abused,  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  a  source  of  intoler- 
able hardships  and  oppressions  to  the  unhappy  natives,  and 
which  greatly  contributed  to  exterminate  them  from  the  island 
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of  HispanioU.*  Columbus  considered  tlie  islsiid  in  the  lighl 
of  a  conquered  country,  and  arrogated  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  ibr  whom  1» 
fought.  Of  course  all  his  companions  in  the  enterprise  were 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  establiifa 
themselves  there  as  feudal  lords,  reducing  the  natives  to  the 
condition  of  villains  or  vassals.f  This  was  an  arrangement 
widely  different  from  his  original  intention  of  treating  the 
natives  with  kindness,  as  peaceful  subjects  of  the  crown.  But 
all  his  plans  had  been  subverted,  and  his  present  measores 
forced  upon  him  by  the  exigency  of  the  times  and  the  riolenoe 
of  lawless  men.  He  appointed  a  captain  with  an  armed  band, 
as  a  kind  of  police,  with  orders  to  range  the  provinces;  oblige 
the  Indians  to  pay  their  tributes ;  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
the  colonists ;  and  check  the  least  appearance  of  ^mutiny  or 
insurrection.^ 

Having  sought  and  obtained  such  ample  provisions  for  his 
followers,  Roldan  was  not  more  modest  in  making  demands 
for  himself.  He  claimed  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  l^ 
bella,  as  having  belonged  to  him  before  his  rebellion ;  also  a 
royal  farm,  called  La  Esperanza,  situated  on  the  Vega,  and 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  poultry.  These  the  admiral  granted 
him,  with  permission  to  employ,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm,  the  subjects  of  the  cacique  whose  ears  had  been  cut  on 
by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  his  first  military  expedition  into  the 
Vega.  Roldan  received  also  grants  of  land  in  Xaragua,  and 
a  variety  of  live  stock  from  the  cattle  and  other  animals  be- 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 
f  Munoi,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  ▼!.  §  (KX 
X  Hiat.  del  Almirtnte,  cap.  84. 
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longing  to  the  crown.  These  grants  were  made  to  him  pro- 
visionally, until  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns  should  be 
known ;  *  for  Ck>lumbus  yet  trusted,  that  when  they  should 
understand  the  manner  in  which  these  concessions  had  been 
extorted  from  him,  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebels  would  not 
merely  be  stripped  of  their  ill-gotten  possessions,  but  receive 
well  merited  punishment. 

Roldan  having  now  enriched  himself  beyond  his  hopes, 
requested  permission  of  Columbus  to  visit  his  lands.     This 
was  granted  with  great  reluctance.    He  immediately  departed 
for  the  Vega,  and  stopping  at  Bonao,  his  late  head-quarters, 
made  Pedro  Requelme,  one  of  his  most  active  confederates, 
alcalde,  or  judge  of  the  place,  with  the  power  of  arresting  all 
delinquents,  and  sending  them  prisoners  to  the  fortress  of  Con- 
ception, where  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sentencing 
them.     This  was  an  assumption  of  powers  not  vested  in  his 
ofllice,  and  gave  great  offence  to  Columbus.     Other  circum- 
stances created  apprehensions  of  further  troubles  from  the 
late  insui^ents.     Pedro  Requelme,  under  pretext  of  erecting 
&rming  buildings  for  his  cattle,  began  to  construct  a  strong 
edifice  on  a  hill,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  formidable 
fortress.     This,  it  was  whispered,  was  done  in  concert  with 
Roldan,  by  way  of  securing  a  stronghold  in  case  of  need. 
Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Vega,  where  so  many  of 
their  late  partisans  were  settled,  it  would  form  a  dangerous 
laying  place  for  any  new  sedition.    The  designs  of  Requelme 
Were  suspected,  and  his  proceedings  opposed  by  Pedro  de 
Arana,  a  loyal  and  honorable  man,  who  was  on  the  spot. 
Representations  were  made  by  both  parties  to  the  admiral, 

*  Berren,  deoad.  I  lib.  iii.  eap.  1ft. 
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out  to  form  a  council,  and  others  for  certain  fiacal  onploy- 
nieiits,  entreating,  however,  that  their  powers  should  be  so 
limited  and  defmed,  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  dignity  and 
privileges,  lie  bore  strongly  on  this  point;  as  his  prerog- 
atives on  former  occasions  had  been  grievously  invaded,  h 
appeared  to  him,  he  said,  tliat  princes  ought  to  show  mudi 
confidence  in  their  governors ;  for  without  the  royal  fiivor  to 
give  them  strength  and  consequence,  every  thing  went  to 
ruin  under  their  command ;  a  sound  maxim,  forced  from  the 
admiral  by  his  recent  experience,  in  which  much  of  his  own 
perplexities,  and  the  triumph  of  the  rebels,  had  bceo  caused 
by  the  dbtrust  of  the  cro^^n,  and  its  inattention  to  his  re- 
monstrances. 

Finding  age  and  infirmity  creeping  upon  him,  and  his 
health  much  impaired  by  his  last  voyage,  he  began  to  think 
of  his  son  Diego,  as  an  active  coadjutor ;  who,  being  destined 
as  his  successor,  might  gain  experience  under  his  eye,  ftr 
the  future  discharge  of  his  high  duties.  Diego,  though  stiO 
serving  as  a  page  at  the  court,  was  grown  to  man's  estate^ 
and  capable  of  entering  into  the  important  concerns  of  ]if& 
Columbus  entreated,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  sent  out  to 
assist  him,  as  he  felt  himself  infirm  in  health  and  broken  in 
constitution,  and  less  capable  of  exertion  than  formerly.* 

*  Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  iiL  cap.  16. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


ABBIYAL  OP  OJEDA  WITH  A  SQUADRON  AT  THE  WESTERN  PART 
OF  THE  ISLAND.— ROLDAN  BENT  TO  MEET  HIM. 


[1499.] 

A  M0N6  the  causes  which  induced  Columbus  to  postpone 
-*^  his  departure  for  Spain,  has  been  mentioned  the  arrival 
of  four  ships  at  the  western  part  of  the  island.  These  had 
anchored  on  the  5th  of  September  in  a  harbor  a  little  below 
Jaoquemel,  apparently  with  the  design  of  cutting  dye-woods, 
which  abound  in  that  neighborhood,  and  of  carrying  off  the 
natives  for  slaves.  Further  reports  informed  him  that  they 
were  commanded  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  the  same  hot-headed 
and  bold-hearted  cavalier  who  had  distinguished  himself  on 
various  occasions  in  the  previous  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
particularly  in  the  capture  of  the  cacique  Caonabo.  Knowing 
the  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of  this  man,  Columbus  felt 
much  disturbed  at  his  visiting  the  island  in  this  clandestine 
maimer,  on  what  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  a  freeboot- 
ing  expedition.  To  call  him  to  account,  and  oppose  his  ag- 
gressions, required  an  agent  of  spirit  and  address.     No  ou& 
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seemed  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  Roldan.  He  wis 
as  daring  as  Ojeda,  and  of  a  more  crafty  character.  An  ex- 
pedition of  the  kind  would  occupy  the  attenticm  of  himself 
n!id  his  partisans,  and  divert  them  from  any  schemes  of  mis- 
chiefl  The  large  concessions  recently  made  to  them  would, 
he  trusted,  secure  their  present  fidelity,  rendering  it  more 
profitable  for  them  to  be  loyul  than  rebellious. 

Roldan  readily  undertook  the  enterprise.  He  had  notb- 
ins  further  to  gain  by  sedition,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  his 
ill-gotten  possessions,  and  atone  for  past  offences  by  public 
services.  H'e  was  vain  as  well  as  active,  and  took  a  pride  in 
acquitting  himself  well  in  an  expedition  which  called  for  both 
cc»urage  and  shrewdness.  Departing  from  San  Domingo  with 
two  caravels,  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  September  within  two 
leagues  of  the  harbor  where  the  ships  of  Ojeda  were  anchored. 
Here  he  landinl  with  five-and-twenty  resolute  followers,  well 
armed,  and  accustomed  to  range  the  forests.  He  sent  five 
scouts  to  reconnoitre.  They  brought  word  that  Ojeda  was 
several  leagues  distant  from  his  ships,  M'ith  only  fifteen  men, 
employed  in  making  cassava  bread  in  an  Indian  village. 
Roldan  threw  himself  between  them  and  the  ships,  thinking 
to  take  thom  by  surprise.  They  were  apprised,  however,  of 
his  approach  by  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  very  name  of 
Roldan  inspired  terror,  from  his  late  excesses  in  Xaragua- 
Ojeda  saw  his  danger ;  he  supposed  Roldan  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  he  found  himself  cut  ofl^  from  his  ships* 
With  his  usual  intrepidity  he  immediately  presented  himself 
before  Roldan,  attended  merely  by  half  a  dozen  followers. 
The  latter  craftily  began  by  conversing  on  general  topics* 
He  then  inquired  into  his  motives  for  landing  on  the  IsIbd^ 
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particalarly  on  that  remote  and  lonely  part,  without  first  re- 
porting his  arrival  to  the  admiraL  Ojeda  replied,  that  he  had 
been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had  put  in  there  in  dis- 
tress, to  repair  his  ships  and  procure  provisions.  Roldan 
then  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  a  sight  of  the 
license  under  which  he  sailed.  Ojeda,  who  knew  the  resolute 
character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  restrained  his  natu- 
ral impetuosity,  and  replied  that  his  papers  were  on  board  of 
his  ship.  lie  declared  his  intention,  on  departing  thence,  to 
go  to  San  Domingo,  and  pay  his  homage  to  the  admiral,  hav- 
ing many  things  to  tell  him  which  were  for  his  private  ear 
alone.  He  intimated  to  Roldan  that  the  admiral  was  in  com- 
plete disgrace  at  court ;  that  there  was  a  talk  of  taking  from 
him  his  command,  and  that  the  queen,  his  patroness,  was  ill, 
beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery.  This  intimation,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, was  referred  to  by  Roldan  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
admiral,  wherein  he  mentioned  that  certain  things  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Ojeda,  which  he  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  confide  to  a  letter. 

Roldan  now  repaired  to  the  ships.  He  found  several  per- 
sons on  board  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  who  had 
already  been  in  Hispaniola.  They  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  Ojeda  had  said,  and  showed  a  license  signed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Fonseca,  as  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dias,  authorizing  him  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.* 

It  appeared  from  the  report  of  Ojeda  and  his  followers^ 
that  the  glowing  accounts  sent  home  by  Columbus  of  his  late 
discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  his  magnificent  speculations 
with  respect  to  the  riches  of  the  newly-found  country,  and  the 

*  Herrera,  decad.  L  fib.  It.  cap.  8. 
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spedmen  of  petzis  trusmitted  to  the  »OTercigni,h>d  inikmed 
tbe  cupiditT  of  Tmrious  adTentarere.     Ojeda  hai^wDed  to  be 
at  that  time  in  Spain.     He  was  a  &vorite  t£  the  Bidiop  of 
FoDseca,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  letter  written  bj  die 
admiral  to  the  sovereigns^  and  the  charts  and  maps  of  his 
route  bj  which  it  was  accompanied.     Ojeda  knew  Colmnbos 
to  be  embarrassed  by  the  seditions  of  Ilispaniola;  be  foond, 
bj  his  conversation  with  Fonseca  and  other  of  the  admiraTs 
enemies,  that  strong  doubts  and  jealousies  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  and  that  his  approtdi- 
ing  downfall  was  confidentlv  predicted.     The  idea  of  taking 
advantage  of  these  circumstances  struck  Ojeda,  and,  by  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  he  hoped  to  be  the  first  in  gathering  the 
wealth  of  these  newly-discovered  regions.     lie  communicated 
his  project  to  his  patron,  Fonseca.     The  latter  was  but  too 
ready  for  any  thing  that  might  defeat  the  plans  and  obscure 
the  glory  of  Columbus ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  always 
showed  himself  more  disposed  to  patronize  mercenary  adven- 
turcrs  than  upright  and  high-minded  men.    He  granted  Ojeda 
every  facility  ;  furnishing  him  with  copies  of  the  papers  and 
charts  of  Columbus,  by  which  to  direct  himself  in  his  course, 
and  a  letter  of  license  signed  with  his  own  name,  though  not 
with  that  of  the  sovereigns.     In  this,  it  was  stipulated  that  be 
should  not  touch  at  any  land  belonging  to  the  King  of  Porto* 
gal,  nor  any  that  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  prior  to 
1495.     The  last  provision  shows  the  perfidious  artifice  of 
Fonseca,  as  it  lefl  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands  free  to  tbe 
visits  of  Ojeda,  they  having  been  discovered  by  Columbus 
subsequent  to  the  designated  year.     The  ships  were  to  be 
fitted  out  at  the  charges  of  the  adventurers,  and  a  certain  pr^* 
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portion  of  the  products  of  the  voyage  were  to  be  rendered  to 
the  crown. 

Under  this  license  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships  at  Seville, 
assbted  by  many  eager  and  wealthy  speculators.  Among  the 
number  was  the  celebrated  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  well  acquainted  with  geography  and  navigation. 
Tlie  principal  pilot  of  the  expedition  was  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  a 
mariner  of  great  repute,  a  disciple  of  the  admiral,  whom  he 
had  accompanied  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  that 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  round  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  There  were  several  also  of  the  mariners,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Roldan,  a  distinguished  pilot,  who  had  been  with 
Columbus  in  his  voyage  to  Paria.*  Such  was  the  expedition 
which,  by  a  singular  train  of  circumstances,  eventually  gave 
the  name  of  this  Florentine  merchant,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  to 
the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

This  expedition  had  sailed  in  May,  1499.  The  adventur- 
ers  had  arrived  on  the  southern  continent,  and  ranged  along 
its  coast,  from  two  hundred  leagues  east  of  the  Oronoco,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Guided  by  the  charts  of  Columbus,  they 
had  passed  through  this  gulf,  and  through  the  Boca  del  Dragon, 
and  had  kept  along  westward  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  visiting  the 
island  of  Margarita  and  the  adjacent  continent,  and  discover- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  They  had  subsequently  touched  at 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  where  they  had  fought  with  the  fierce 
natives,  and  made  many  captives,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  in  the  slave-markets  of  Spain.  Thence,  being  in  need  of 
supplies,  they  had  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  having  performed  the 

*  Las  Cam. 
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most  extensire  Tojage  hitherto  made  along  the,  ahores  of  the 
Now  World.* 

Having  collected  all  the.  information  that  he  could  obtain 
concerning  these  voyagers,  their  adventures  and  designs,  and 
trusting  to  the  declaration  of  Ojeda,  that  he  should  proceed 
forthwith  to  present  himself  to  the  admiral,  Roldan  retained 
to  San  Domingo  to  render  a  report  of  ius  mission. 


*  nerrers,  Hist.  Ind.,  deesd.  L  lih.  tr.  etn^  4.     MniSos,  Hiik  & 
Hondo,  part  in  liS.  impabUsbed. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

]iAN(EUYB£8  OF  BOLDAN  Ain>  OJEDA. 

[1600.  J 

WHEN  intelligence  was  brought  to  Columbus  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  and  the  license  under 
which  he  sailed,  he  considered  himself  deeply  aggrieved,  it 
being  a  direct  infraction  of  his  most  important  prerogatives, 
and  sanctioned  by  authority  which  ought  to  have  held  them 
sacred.  He  awaited  patiently,  however,  the  promised  visit 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  obtain  fuller  explanations.  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  intention  of  that  roving  commander  than 
to  keep  such  promise :  he  had  made  it  merely  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  Roldan.  As  soon  as  he  had  refitted  his  vessels 
and  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions,  he  sailed  round  to  the 
coast  of  Xaragua^  where  he  arrived  in  February.  Here  he 
was  well  received  by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  thaf  province, 
who  supplied  all  his  wants.  Among  them  were  many  of  the 
late  comrades  of  Roldan ;  loose,  random  characters,  impatient 
of  order  and  restraint,  and  burning  with  animosity  against  the 
admiral,  for  having  again  brought  them  imder  the  wholesome 
tuthority  of  ^  laws. 
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Knowing  the  rash  and  fearless  diaraoter  of  (^eda,  and 
finding  that  there  were  jealousies  between  him  and  the  admi- 
ral, they  hailed  him  as  a  new  leader,  come  to  redress  thdr 
fancied  grievanct^  in  place  of  Roldan,  whom  they  considered 
as  having  deserted  them.  They  made  clamorous  complaiDts 
to  Ojcda  of  the  uijustico  of  the  admiral,  whom  they  dtaiged 
with  withholding  from  them  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 

Ojeda  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  somewhat  of  avaonft- 
ing  spirit,  and  immediately  set  himself  up  for  a  redresser 
of  grievances.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  gave  himself  out  as  an* 
thorized  by  government,  in  conjunction  with  Carvajal,  to  a(^ 
as  counsellors,  or  rather  supervisors  of  the  admiral ;  and  that 
one  of  the  first  measures  they  were  to  take,  was  ta  enforce  the 
payment  of  all  salaries  duo  to  the  servants  of  the  crowB.* 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  Ojeda  made  any  preten- 
sion of  the  kind,  which  could  so  readily  be  disproved,  and 
would  have  tended  to  disgrace  him  with  the  government.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  encouraged  in  his  intermeddlingi 
chiefly  by  his  knowledge  of  the  tottering  state  of  the  admiraTs 
favor  at  court,  and  of  his  own  security  in  the  powerful  protec- 
tion of  Fonseca.  He  may  have  imbibed  also  the  opini(^ 
diligently  fostered  by  those  with  whom  he  had  chiefly  com* 
municated  in  Spain,  just  before  his  departure,  that  these  p^ 
pie  had  been  driven  to  extremities  by  the  oppression  of  the 
admiral  aQd  his  brothers.  Some  feeling  of  generosity,  there- 
fore, may  have  mingled  w^ith  his  usual  love  of  action  and  en- 
terprise, when  he  proposed  to  redress  all  their  wrongs,  p^ 
himself  at  their  head,  march  at  once  to  San  Domingo,  fl^d 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 
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oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  them  on  the  spot,  or  expel  him  from 
the  island. 

The  proposition  of  Ojeda  was  received  with  acclamations 
of  transport  by  some  of  the  rebels ;  others  made  objections. 
Quarrels  arose :  a  ruffianly  scene  of  violence  and  brawl  en- 
sued, in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides ; 
but  the  party  for  the  expedition  to  San  Domingo  remained 
triumphant. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  admiral,  Rol- 
dan  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  just  at  this  critical  juncture, 
attended  by  a  crew  of  resolute  fellows.  He  had  been  dis- 
patched by  Columbus  to  watch  the  movements  of  Ojcda,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Xaragua.  Apprised  of 
the  violent  scenes  which  were  taking  place,  Roldan,  when  on 
the  way,  sent  to  his  old  confederate  Diego  de  Escobar,  to  fol- 
low him  with  all  the  trusty  force  he  could  collect.  They 
reached  Xaragua  within  a  day  of  each  other.  An  instance  of 
the  bad  faith  usual  between  bad  men  was  now  evinced.  The 
former  partisans  of  Roldan,  finding  him  earnest  in  his  intention 
of  serving  the  government,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  en- 
gaging him  in  their  new  sedition,  sought  to  waylay  and  de- 
stroy him  on  his  march ;  but  his  vigilance  and  celerity  pre- 
vented them.* 

Ojeda,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Roldan  and  Es- 
cobar, retired  on  board  of  his  ships.  Though  of  a  daring 
spirit,  he  had  no  inclination,  in  the  present  instance,  to  come 
to  blows,  where  there  was  a  certainty  of  desperate  fighting, 
and  no  gain ;  and  where  he  must  raise  his  arm  against  gov- 

*  Hist,  dd  Almiraote,  ubi  sup. 
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oome  to  them.  '^  How  many  may  accompany  me  ? "  de- 
manded the  latter :  "  Only  five  or  six,"  was  the  reply.  Upon 
this  Diego  de  Escobar  and  four  others  waded  to  the  boat. 
The  crew  refused  to  admit  more.  Roldan  then  ordered  one 
man  to  carry  him  to  the  barge,  and  another  to  walk  by  his 
^de  and  assist  him.  By  this  stratagem,  his  party  was  eight 
strong.  The  instant  he  entered  the  boat,  he  ordered  the  oars- 
men to  row  to  shore.  On  their  refusing,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions attacked  them  sword  in  hand,  wounded  several,  and  made 
all  prisoners  excepting  an  Indian  archer,  who,  plunging  under 
the  water,  escaped  by  swimming. 

This  was  an  important  triumph  for  Roldan.  Ojeda^  anx- 
ious for  the  recovery  of  his  boat,  which  was  indispensable  for 
the  service  of  the  ship,  now  made  overtures  of  peace.  Ho 
approached  the  shore  in  his  remaining  boat  of  small  size,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  principal  pilot,  and  arqucbusier,  and  four 
oarsmen.  Roldan  entered  the  boat  he  had  just  captured, 
with  seven  rowers  and  fifleen  fighting  men,  causing  fifteen 
others  to  be  ready  on  shore  to  embark  in  a  large  canoe,  in 
case  of  need.  A  characteristic  interview  took  place  between 
these  doughty  antagonists,  each  keeping  warily  on  his  guard. 
Their  conference  was  carried  on  at  a  distance.  Ojeda  justifies! 
his  hostile  movements  by  alleging  that  Roldan  had  come  with 
an  armed  force  to  seize  him.  This  the  latter  positively  denied, 
promising  him  the  most  amicable  reception  from  the  admiral, 
in  case  he  would  repair  to  San  Domingo.  An  arrangement 
was  at  length  effected ;  the  boat  was  restored,  and  mutual  res- 
titution of  the  men  took  place  with  the  exception  of  Juan 
Pintor,  the  one-armed  deserter,  who  had  absconded ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  Ojeda,  according  to  aj^reement^  set  sail  to 
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delay,  he  shared  tznong  them  certain  lands  of  his  own,  in  the 
territory  of  his  ancient  host  Behechio,  caciqne  of  Xaragna. 
He  thou  wrote  to  the  admiral  for  permission  to  return  to  San 
Domingo,  and  ri*ceived  a  letter  in  reply,  giTing  him  msoy 
thanks  and   commendations   for   the   diligoice  and  address 
which  he  liad  manifested,  but  requesting  him  to  remain  for  a 
time  in  Xaragua,  lest  Ojeda  should  be  yet  hovering  about 
the  coast,  and  disposed  to  make  another  descent  in  that  pror- 
inco. 

The  troubles  of  the  island  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  but 
were  destined  again  to  break  forth,  and  from  somewhat  of  a 
n.»inantic  cause.     There  arrived  about  this  time,  at  Xaragui, 
a  young  cavalier  of  noble  family,  named  Don  Hernando  de 
Guevara.     He  possessed  an   agreeable  person  and  winniif 
manners,  but  was  headstrong  in  his  passions,  and  dissolato  in 
liis  principles.     He  was  cousin  to  Adrian  de  Moxica,  one  of 
tho    most  active  ringleaders  in  the  late  rel)ellion  of  Roldan, 
and  had  conducted  himself  with  such  licentiousness  at  San 
Domingo,  that  Columbus  had  banished  him  from  the  island. 
There  being  no  other  opportunity  of  embarking,  he  had  been 
sont  to  Xaragua,  to  return  to  Spain  in  one  of  the  ships  of 
Ojeda,  but  arrived  after  their  departure.     Roldan  received 
him  fiivorably,  on  account  of  his  old  comrade,  Adrian  de  Mox- 
ica, and  permitted  him  to  dioosc  some  place  of  residence  until 
further  orders  concerning  him  should  arrive  from  the  admiral 
He  chose  the  province  of  Cahay,  at  the  place  where  Roldan 
had  captured  the  boat  of  Ojeda.    It  was  a  delightful  part  of 
that  beautiful  coast ;  but  the  reason  why  Guevara  chose  it, 
was  its  victnity  to  Xaragua.     While  at  the  latter  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  indulgence  of  Roldan,  he  was  &vorably 
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received  at  tJie  house  of  Anacaona,  the  widow  of  Caonabo,  and 
sister  of  the  cacique  Behechio.  That  remarkable  womaa  still 
retained  her  partiality  to  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  had  passed  before  her  eyes ;  and  the 
native  dignity  of  her  character  had  commanded  the  respect 
even  of  the  dissolute  rabble  which  infested  her  province.  By 
her  late  husband,  the  cacique  Gaonabo,  she  had  a  daughter 
named  Higuenamota,  just  grown  up,  and  greatly  admired  for 
her  beauty.  Guevara,  being  often  in  company  with  her,  a 
mutual  attachment  ensued.  It  was  to  be  near  her  that  he 
chose  Cahay  as  a  residence,  at  a  place  where  his  cousin  Adrian 
de  Moxica  kept  a  number  of  dogs  and  hawks,  to  be  employed 
in  the  chase,  Guevara  delayed  his  departure.  Roldan  dis* 
covered  the  reason,  and  warned  him  to  desist  fh>m  his  preten- 
sions and  leave  the  province.  Las  Casas  intimates  that  Rol- 
dan was  himself  attached  to  the  young  Indian  beauty,  and 
jealous  of  her  preference  of  his  rival.  Anacaona,  the  mother, 
pleased  with  the  gallant  appearance  and  ingratiating  manners 
of  the  youthful  cavalier,  &vored  his  attachment ;  especially 
as  he  sought  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Notwithstanding  the 
orders  of  Roldan,  Guevara  still  lingered  in  Xaragua,  in  the 
house  of  Anacaona ;  and  sending  for  a  priest,  desired  him  to 
baptize  his  intended  bride. 

Hearing  of  this,  Roldan  sent  for  Guevara,  and  rebuked 
him  sharply  for  remaining  at  Xaragua,  and  attempting  to 
deceive  a  person  of  the  importance  of  Anacaona,  by  ensnaring 
the  affections  of  her  daughter.  Guevara  avowed  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  and  his  correct  intentions,  and  entreated  per- 
mission  to  remain.  Roldan  was  inflexible.  He  alleged  that 
some  evil  construction  might  be  put  on  his  conduct  by  the 
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mn  aooount  of  the  af&ir  to  the  admiral,  professing,  at  present, 
to  do  nothing  without  his  authority,  and  declaring  himself  not 
competent  to  judge  impartially  in  the  case.  Columbus,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  Fort  Conception,  in  the  Vega,  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  vigorous  measures  of  Roldan  against  his  old  comrades, 
produced  commotions  in  the  island.  When  Adrian  de  Mox. 
ica  heard  that  his  cousin  Guevara  was  a  prisoner,  and  that, 
too,  by  command  of  his  former  confederate,  he  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  resolved  on  vengeance.  Hastening  to  Bonao, 
the  old  haunt  of  rebellion,  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
Pedro  Requelme,  the  recently  appointed  alcalde.  They  went 
round  among  their  late  companions  in  rebellion,  who  had  re- 
ceived lands  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  Vega,  working 
upon  their  ready  passions,  and  enlisting  their  feelings  in  the 
cause  of  an  old  comrade.  These  men  seem  to  have  had  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  sedition.  Guevara  was  a  favorite 
with  them  all ;  the  charms  of  the  Indian  beauty  had  probably 
their  influence ;  and  the  conduct  of  Roldan  was  pronounced  a 
tyrannical  interference,  to  prevent  a  marriage  agreeable  to  all 
parties,  and  beneficial  to  the  colony.  There  is  no  being  so 
odious  to  his  former  associates  as  a  reformed  robber,  or  a 
rebel,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  justice.  The  old  scenes  of  fac- 
tion were  renewed ;  the  weapons  which  had  scarce  been  hung 
up  from  the  recent  rebellions,  were  again  snatched  down  from 
the  walls,  and  rash  preparations  were  made  for  action.  Mox- 
ica  soon  saw  a  body  of  daring  and  reckless  men  ready,  with 
horse  and  weapon,  to  follow  him  on  any  desperate  enterprise. 
Blinded  by  the  impunity  which  had  attended  their  former 
outrages^  he  now  threatened  acts  of  greater  atrocity,  meditat- 
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ingy  not  merely  the  rescue  of  his  oonslii,  but  the  death  uf  Ral> 
dan  and  the  admiral. 

Columbus  was  at  Fort  Conception,  with  ao  inconsiderable 
IbroCy  when  this  dangerous  plot  was  concerted  in  his  very 
neighborhood.  Not  dreaming  of  any  further  hostilities  from 
men  on  whom  he  had  lavished  fiivors,  he  would  doubtless  hive 
fidlcn  into  their  power,  had  not  intelligence  been  brought  him 
of  the  plot  by  a  deserter  from  the  conspirators.  He  sav  it  i 
glance  the  perils  by  which  ho  was  surrounded,  and  the  storm 
about  to  burst  upon  the  island.  It  was  no  loiter  a  time  ^ 
lenient  measures;  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  which 
should  crush  the  very  head  of  rebellion. 

Taking  with  him  but  six  or  seven  trusty  servants,  and  three 
esquires,  all  well  armed,  he  set  out  in  the  niglit  for  the  place 
where  the  ringleaders  were  quartered.     Confiding  proljaWy 
in  the  secrecy  of  their  plot,  and  the  late  passiveness  of  the 
admiral,  they  appear  to  have  lK5en  perfi^ctly  unguarded.    Co- 
lumbus came  upon  them  by  surprise,  seized  Moxica  and  sev- 
eral of  his  principal  confederates,  and  bore  them  off  to  Fort 
Conception.     The  moment  was  critical ;  the  V^a  was  ripe 
for  a  revolt ;  ho  had  the  fomenter  of  the  conspiracy  in  his 
power,  and  an  example  was  called  for,  that  should  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  factious.     lie  onlered  Moxica  to  be  hanged  on 
the  top  of  the  fortress.     The  latter  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
confess  himself  previous  to  execution.     A  priest  was  sum- 
moned.    The  miserable  Moxica,  who  had  been  so  arrogant 
in  rebellion,  lost  all  courage  at  the  near  approach  of  death. 
lie  delayed  to  confess,  beginning  and  pausing,  and  recommenc- 
ing, and  again  hesitating,  as  if  he  hoped,  by  whiling  away  time, 

Tive  a  chance  for  rescue.     Instead  of  confessing  his  own 
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ana,  he  aocased  others  of  criminality,  who  were  known  to  be 
innocent;  until  Columbus,  incensed  at  this  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  losing  all  patience,  in  his  mingled  indignation 
and  scorn,  ordered  the  dastard  wretch  to  be  swung  off  from 
the  battlements.* 

This  sudden  act  of  severity  was  promptly  followed  up. 
Several  of  the  accomplices  of  Moxica  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  thrown  in  irons  to  await  their  fate.  Before  the  conspira- 
tors had  time  to  recover  from  their  astonishment,  Pedro 
Bequelme  was  taken,  with  several  of  his  compeers,  in  his 
ruffian  den  at  Bonao,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo ;  where  was  also  confined  the  original  mover  of  this 
second  rebellion,  Hernando  de  Guevara,  the  lover  of  the 
young  Indian  princess.  These  unexpected  acts  of  rigor,  pro 
oeeding  from  a  quarter  which  had  been  long  so  lenient,  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  conspirators  fled  for  the  most  part  to 
Xaragua,  their  old  and  favorite  retreat.  They  were  not  suf- 
fered to  congregate  there  again,  and  concert  new  seditions. 
The  Adelantado,  seconded  by  Roldan,  pursued  them  with  his 
characteristic  rapidity  of  movement  and  vigor  of  arm.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  carried  a  priest  with  him,  in  order  that,  as 
he  arrested  delinquents,  they  might  bo  confessed  and  hanged 
upon  the  spot ;  but  the  more  probable  account  is  that  he 
transmitted  them  prisoners  to  San  Domingo.  He  had  seven- 
teen of  them  at  one  time  confined  in  one  common  dungeon, 
awaiting  their  trial,  while  he  continued  in  indefatigable  pur- 
suit of  the  remainder.! 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ir.  cap.  5. 

f  Las  Cans,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  170,  Ma    Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib. 
It.  cap.  7. 
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These  were  prompt  and  severe  mettiiires ;  but  wlien  ve 
consider  how  long  G>lumbu8  had  borne  with  these  meii ;  how 
mui'h  he  had  ceded  and  sacrificed  to  tbem ;  how  he  had  been 
interrupted  in  all  his  great  undertakings,  and  the  wel&re  of 
the  colony  destroyed  by  their  contemptible  and  seditious 
brawls ;  how  they  had  abused  his  lenity,  defied  his  authority, 
and  at  length  attempted  his  life, — we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  at  last  let  fall  the  sword  of  justice,  whidi  he  had  hither- 
to held  suspended. 

The  power  of  faction  was  now  completely  subdued ;  and 
the  good  effects  of  the  various  measures  taken  by  Columbus, 
since  his  last  arrival,  for  the  benefit  of  the  island,  began  to 
appear.  The  Indians,  seeing  the  ineflkacy  of  resistance,  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke.  Many  gave  signs  of  civilization,  havii^, 
in  some  instances  adopted  clothing  and  embraced  Christianity. 
Assisted  l>y  their  labors  the  Spaniards  now  cultivated  their 
lands  diligently,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  settled 
and  regular  prosperity. 

Columbus  considered  all  this  happy  change  as  brought 
about  by  the  especial  intervention  of  heaven.  In  a  letter  to 
Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  a  lady  of  distinction,  aya  or  nurse  of 
Prince  Juan,  ho  gives  an  instance  of  those  visionary  £uide% 
to  wliich  he  was  subject  in  times  of  illness  and  anxiety.  In 
the  preceding  winter,  ho  says,  about  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
when  menaced  by  Indian  war  and  domestic  rebellion,  when 
distrustful  of  those  around  him  and  apprehensive  of  disgrace 
at  court,  he  sank  for  a  time  into  complete  despondency.  In 
this  hour  of  gloom,  when  abandoned  to  despair,  he  heard  in 
the  night  a  voice  addressing  him  in  words  of  comfort,  "  Oh 

u)  of  little  faith  !  why  art  thou  cast  down  ?  Fear  nothing 
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I  will  provide  for  thee.  The  seven  years  of  the  term  of  gold 
are  not  expired ;  in  that,  and  in  all  other  things,  I  will  take 
eare  of  thee." 

The  seven  years  term  of  gold  here  mentioned,  alludes  to 
a  vow  made  by  Columbus  on  discovering  the  New  World, 
and  recorded  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  within 
seven  years  he  would  furnish  from  the  profits  of  his  discover- 
ieSy  fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  an  additional  force  of  like 
amount,  within  five  years  afterwards. 

The  comforting  assurance  given  him  by  the  voice  was  cor- 
roborated, he  says,  that  very  day,  by  intelligence  received 
of  the  discovery  of  a  large  tract  of  country  rich  in  mines.* 
Iliis  imaginary  promise  of  divine  aid  thus  mysteriously  given, 
appeared  to  him  at  present  in  still  greater  progress  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  island  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  tranquillity.  He  now  anticipated  the  prosperous 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  enterprise,  so  long  interrupted, — 
the  exploring  of  the  regions  of  Paria,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Pearls.  How  illusive  were  his 
hopes  !  At  this  moment  events  were  maturing  which  were 
to  overwhelm  him  with  distress,  strip  him  of  his  honors,  and 
render  him  comparatively  a  wreck  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days! 

*  Letter  of  Coltunbos  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juaxi.    Hist,  del  Aimi* 
ttnte,  cap.  84. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ftBPBKSBlCTATIOirS   AT  COURT  AOAQTST  COLUMBUS. — BOBADILLA 
EMPOWERED  TO  EZAMIKS  INTO   HIS  CONDUCT. 

[1600.] 


T1I7HILE  Colambas  was  involved  in  a  series  of  difficulties 
^  *  in  the  factious  island  of  Hispaniola,  his  enemies  were 
hat  too  successful  in  undermining  his  reputation  in  the  court 
of  Spain.  The  report  brought  by  Ojeda  of  his  anticipated 
disgrace  was  not  entirely  unfounded ;  the  event  was  considered 
near  at  hand,'  and  every  perfidious  exertion  was  made  to 
accelerate  it  Every  vessel  from  the  New  Worid  came 
freighted  with  complaints,  representing  Columbus  and  his 
brothers  as  new  men,  unaccustomed  to  command,  inflated  by 
their  sudden  rise  from  obscurity^;  arrogant  and  insulting 
towards  men  of  birth  and  lofty  spirit ;  oppressive  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  The 
insidious  and  illiberal  insinuation  was  continually  urged,  that 
they  were  foreigners,  who  could  have  no  interest  in  the  glory 
cf  Spain,  or  the  prosperity  of  Spaniards ;    and  contemptible 
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as  this  plea  may  seem,  it  had  a  powerful  effect.  Colvmhaa 
was  even  accused  of  a  design  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  Spain, 
and  either  make  himself  sovereign  of  the  coontries  be  had  dis- 
covered, or  yield  them  into  the  hands  of  some  other  power: 
a  slander  which,  however  extravagant,  was  calculated  to  star- 
tle the  jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand. 

It  is  true,  that  by  every  ship  Columbus  likewise  sent  bcHue 
statements,  written  with  the  frankness  and  energy  of  truth, 
setting  forth  the  real  cause  and  nature  of  the  distractions  of 
the  island,  and  pointing  out  and  imploring  remedies,  which,  if 
properly  applied,  might  have  been  efiicacious.  His  lettars, 
however,  arriving  at  distant  intervals,  made  but  single  and 
transient  impressions  on  the  royal  mind,  which  were  speedily 
efliiced  by  the  influence  of  daily  and  active  misrepresentation. 
His  enemies  at  court,  having  continual  access  to  the  sover- 
eigns, were  enabled  to  place  every  thing  urged  against  him 
in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  while  they  secretly  neutralized 
the  force  of  his  vindications.  They  used  a  plausible  logic  to 
prove  either  bad  management  or  bad  faith  on  his  part.  There 
w^as  an  incessant  drain  upon  the  mother  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  colony.  Was  this  compatible  with  the  extravagant 
pictures  he  had  drawn  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  island,  and  its  gold- 
en mountains,  in  which  he  had  pretended  to  find  the  Ophir 
of  ancient  days,  the  source  of  all  the  riches  of  Solomon  ?  They 
inferred  that  he  had  either  deceived  the  sovereigns  by  design- 
ing exaggerations,  or  grossly  wronged  them  by  malpractices, 
or  was  totally  incapable  of  the  duties  of  government. 

The  disappointment  of  Ferdinand,  in  finding  his  newly-dis- 

^^vered  possessions  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  profit,  was 

n  to  press  sorely  on  his  mind.    The  wars,  dictated  by 
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his  ambition,  had  straitened  his  resources,  and  involved  him 
^n  perplexities.  lie  had  looked  with  confidence  to  the  New 
World  for  relief,  and  for  ample  means  to  pursue  his  triumphs ; 
and  grew  impatient  at  the  repeated  demands  which  it  occa- 
sioned on  his  scanty  treasury.  For  the  purpose  of  irritating 
his  feelings  and  heightening  his  resentment,  every  disappointed 
and  repining  man  who  returned  from  the  colony  was  encour- 
aged, by  the  hostile  faction,  to  put  in  claims  for  pay  withheld 
by  Columbus,  or  losses  sustained  in  his  service.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  disorderly  ruffians  shipped  off  to 
free  the  island  from  sedition.  Finding  their  way  to  the  court 
at  Granada,  they  followed  the  king  when  he  rode  out,  filling 
the  air  with  their  complaints,  and  clamoring  for  their  pay. 
At  one  time,  about  fifly  of  these  vagabonds  found  their  way 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  Alhambra,  imder  the  royal  apart- 
ments ;  holding  up  bunches  of  grapes,  as  the  meagre  diet  lefl 
them  by  their  poverty,  and  railing  aloud  at  the  deceits  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  cruel  n^lect  of  government.  The  two  sons 
of  Columbus,  who  were  pages  to  the  queen,  happening  to  pass 
by,  they  followed  them  with  imprecations,  exclaiming,  "  There 
go  the  sons  of  the  admiral,  the  whelps  of  him  who  discov- 
ered the  land  of  vanity  and  delusion,  the  grave  of  Spanish 
hidalgos."* 

The  incessant  repetition  of  falsehood  will  gradually  wear 
its  way  into  the  most  candid  mind.  Isabella  herself  began 
to  entertain  doubts  respecting  the  conduct  of  Columbus. 
Where  there  was  such  imiversal  and  incessant  complaint,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  some 
k'^t.     If  Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  upright,  they 

*  Hist,  del  Alminote,  cap.  S6. 
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might  be  injudicious ;  and,  in  government,  mischief  is  oftener 
produced  through  error  of  judgment,  than  iniquity  of  design. 
The  letters  written  by  Columbus  himself  presented  a  lamen- 
table picture  of  the  confusion  of  the  island.  Might  not  this 
arise  from  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  rulers  1  Even 
granting  that  the  prevalent  abuses  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  enmity  of  the  people  to  the  admiral  and  his  brothers, 
and  their  prejudices  against  them  as  foreigners,  was  it  safe  to 
intrust  so  important  and  distant  a  command  to  persons  so 
unpopular  with  the  community  ? 

These  considerations  had  much  weight  in  the  candid  mind 
of  Isabella,  but  they  were  all-powerful  with  the  c*autious  and 
jealous  Ferdinand.  He  had  never  regarded  Columbus  with 
real  cordiality  ;  and  ever  since  he  had  ascertained  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  had  regretted  the  extensive  powers 
vested  in  his  hands.  The  excessive  clamors  which  had  arisen 
during  the  brief  administration  of  the  Adelantado,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  faction  of  Roldan,  at  length  determined 
the  king  to  send  out  some  person  of  consequence  and  ability, 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and,  if  necessary  for  its 
safety,  to  take  upon  himself  the  command.  This  important 
and  critical  measure  it  appears  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
the  papers  and  powers  actually  drawn  out,  in  the  spring  of 
1490.  It  was  not  carried  into  effect,  however,  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
delay.  The  important  services  rendered  by  Columbus  in  the 
discovery  of  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands,  may  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  royal  mind.  The  necessity  of  fitting  out  an 
armament  just  at  that  moment,  to  co-operate  with  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  Turks  ;  the  menacing  movements  of  the  ^«-^ 
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King  of  France,  Louis  XII. ;  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  of  the 
Alpuxarra  mountains  in  the  lately  conquered  kingdom  of 
Granada ;  all  these  have  been  alleged  as  reasons  for  postponing 
a  measure  which  called  for  much  consideration,  and  might 
have  important  effects  upon  the  newly-discovered  posses- 
sions.* The  most  probable  reason,  however,  was  the  strong 
dbindination  of  Isabella  to  take  so  harsh  a  step  against  a  man 
for  whom  she  entertained  such  ardent  gratitude  and  high  ad- 
miration. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  the  ships  with  the  late  followers  of 
Roldau,  according  to  their  capitulation,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  It  is  true,  that  Ballester  and  Barrantes  came  in  these 
ships,  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  a  proper  light ;  but 
they  brought  out  a  host  of  witnesses  in  fiivor  of  Roldan,  and 
letters  written  by  himself  and  his  confederates,  attributing  all 
their  late  conduct  to  the  tyranny  of  Columbus  and  his  broth- 
ers. Unfortunately,  the  testimony  of  the  rebels  had  the 
greatest  weight  with  Ferdinand ;  and  there  was  a  circum- 
stance in  the  case  which  suspended  for  a  time  the  friendship 
of  Isabella,  hitherto  the  greatest  dependence  of  Columbus. 

Having  a  maternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives, 
the  queen  had  been  repeatedly  offended  by  what  appeared  to 
her  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  Columbus,  in  continuing  to 
make  slaves  of  those  taken  in  warfare,  in  contradiction  to  her 
known  wishes.  The  same  ships  which  brought  home  the 
companions  of  Roldan,  brought  likewise  a  great  number  of 
slaves.  Some,  Columbus  had  been  obliged  to  grant  to  these 
men  by  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  others  they  had  brought 
away  clandestinely.    Among  them  were  several  daughters  of 

*  Mufiofl,  Hist,  N.  Hondo,  part  tinpubliaVie^. 
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caciques,  seduced  swmy  from  their  ^milies  and  their  natiTe 
island  by  these  profligates.  Some  of  these  were  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  others  had  new-bom  infants.  The  gifts  and  trans- 
ters  of  these  unhappy  beings  were  all  ascribed  to  the  will  of 
Columbus,  and  represented  to  Isabella  in  the  darkest  colonL 
Her  sensibility  as  a  woman,  and  her  dignity  as  a  queen,  were 
instantly  in  arms.  '^  What  powery'^exdaimed  she  indignantlj, 
**  has  the  admiral  to  give  away  my  vassals  ?  "  *  Determined, 
by  one  decided  and  peremptory  act,  to  show  her  abhorreooe 
of  these  outrages  upon  humanity,  she  ordered  all  the  Indians 
to  be  restored  to  their  country  and  friends.  Nay  more, 
her  measure  was  retrospective.  She  commanded  that  those 
formerly  sent  to  Spain  by  the  admiral,  should  be  sought 
out,  and  sent  back  to  Hispaniola.  Unfortunately  for  Colum- 
bus, at  this  very  juncture,  in  one  of  his  letters  he  advised  the 
continuance  of  Indian  slavery  for  some  time  longer,  as  a 
measure  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  This  con- 
tributed to  heighten  the  indignation  of  Isabella,  and  induced 
her  no  longer  to  oppose  the  sending  out  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  his  conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supersede  him  in 
command. 

Ferdinand  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  appointing  this 
commission,  between  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  charac- 
ter and  services  of  Columbus,  and  his  anxiety  to  retract  with 
delicacy  the  powers  vested  in  him.  A  pretext  at  length  was 
furnished  by  the  recent  request  of  the  admiral  that  a  person 
of  talents  and  probity,  learned  in  the  law,  might  be  sent  out 
to  act  as  chief  judge ;  and  that  an  impartial  umpire  might  be 
appointed,  to  decide  in  the  affair  between  himself  and  Roldan* 

•  Laa  Canaa,  lib.  L 
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Ferdinand  proposed  to  consult  his  wishes,  but  to  unite  those 
two  officers  in  one ;  and  as  the  person  he  appointed  would 
have  to  decide  in  matters  touching  the  highest  functions  of 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers,  he  was  empowered,  should  he 
find  them  culpable,  to  supersede  them  in  the  government ;  a 
singular  mode  of  insuring  partiality  ! 

The  person  chosen  for  this  momentous  and  delicate  office 
was  Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  a  commander  of  the  military  and  religious  order  of 
Calatrava.  Oviedo  pronounces  him  a  very  honest  and  relig- 
ious man  ;*  but  he  is  represented  by  others,  and  his  actions 
corroborate  the  description,  as  needy,  passionate,  and  ambi- 
tious ;  three  powerful  objections  to  his  exercising  the  rights 
of  judicature  in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  patience,  candor, 
and  circumspection,  and  where  the  judge  was  to  derive  wealth 
and  power  from  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

The  authority  vested  in  Bobadilla  is  defined  in  letters 
from  the  sovereigns  still  extant,  and  which  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed chronologically  ;  for  the  royal  intentions  appear  to  have 
varied  with  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  was  dated  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1499,  and  mentions  the  complaint  of  the 
admiral,  that  an  alcalde,  and  certain  other  persons,  had  risen 
in  rebellion  against  him.  "  Wherefore,"  adds  the  letter,  "  we 
order  you  to  inform  yourself  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing ; 
to  ascertain  who  and  what  persons  they  were  who  rose  against 
the  said  admiral  and  our  magistracy,  and  for  what  cause ;  and 
what  robberies  and  other  injuries  they  have  committed ;  and  fur- 
thermore, to  extend  your  inquiries  to  all  other  matters  relat- 

*  Oriedo,  Cronica,  lib.  iiL  cap  6. 
Vol.  XL— 12 
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ing  to  the  premises ;  and  the  information  obtained,  and  ^ 
truth  known,  whomsoever  you  find  culpable,  arrtti  their  per^ 
9onSy  and  segueslrale  their  effects ;  and  thus  taken,  prooeed 
against  them  and  the  absent,  both  civilly  and  criminally,  and 
impose  and  inflict  such  fines  and  punishments  as  you  maj 
think  fit.'^  To  carry  this  into  effect,  Bobadilla  was  autho^ 
ized,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  of  all  other  persons  in  authority. 

The  powers  here  given  are  manifestly  directed  merelj 
against  the  rebels,  and  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of 
Columbus.     Another  letter,  dated  on  the  21st  of  May,  t^ 
months  subsequently,  is  of  quite  different  purport.     It  makes 
no  mention  of  Columbus,  but  is  addressed  to  the  various  func- 
tionaries and  men  of  property  of  the  islands  and  Terra  Firma, 
informing  them  of  the  appointment  of  Bobadilla  to  the  govern- 
ment, with  full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.     Among  the 
powers  specified,  is  the  following : — "  It  is  our  will,  that  if  the 
said  commander,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  should  think  it  neces- 
sary for  our  service,  and  the  purposes  of  justice,  that  any  cavi^ 
licrs,  or  other  persons  who  are  at  present  in  those  islands,  or 
may  arrive  there,  should  leave  them,  and  not  return  and  re- 
side in  them,  and  that  they  should  come  and  present  them- 
selves before  us,  he  may  command  it  in  our  name,  and  oblige 
them   to  depart ;  and  whomsoever  he  thus  commands,  ^o 
hereby  order,  that  immediately,  without  waiting  to  inquire  or 
consult  us,  or  to  receive  from  us  any  other  letter  or  command, 
and  without  interposing  appeal  or  supplication,  they  obey 
whatever  ho  shall  say  and  order,  under  the  penalties  which  he 
shall  impose  on  our  part,"  4cc.,  4ca 

Another  letter,  dated  likewise  on  the  21st  of  May,  in  which 
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itnbus  is  styled  simply  '^  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,''  orders 
atid  his  brothers  to  surrender  the  fortresses,  ships,  houses, 
ly  ammunition,  cattle,  and  all  other  royal  property,  into 
lands  of  Bobadilla,  as  governor,  under  penalty  of  incur- 
the  punishments  to  which  those  subject  themselves  who 
le  to  surrender  fortresses  and  other  trusts,  when  com- 
ded  by  their  sovereigns. 

^  fourth  letter,  dated  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  addressed 
olumbus,  simply  by  the  title  of  admiral,  is  a  mere  letter 
edence,  ordering  him  to  give  faith  and  obedience  to  whatr 
Bobadilla  should  impart. 

Hie  second  and  third  of  these  letters,  were  evidently  pro- 
nal,  and  only  to  be  produced,  if,  on  examination,  there 
Id  appear  such  delinquency  on  the  part  of  Columbus  and 
»rothers  as  to  warrant  their  being  divested  of  command, 
rhis  heavy  blow,  as  has  been  shown,  remained  suspended 

year :  yet,  that  it  was  whispered  about,  and  triumphantly 
ipated  by  the  enemies  of  Columbus,  is  evident  from  the 
lions  of  Ojeda,  who  sailed  from  Spain  about  the  time  of 
ignature  of  those  letters,  and  had  intimate  communications 

Bishop  Fonseca,  who  was  considered  instrumental  in 
ucing  this  measure.  The  very  license  granted  by  the 
>p  to  Ojeda,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  ccn- 
oition  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  admiral,  has  the  air  of 
r  given  on  a  presumption  of  his  speedy  downfall ;  and  the 
\  presumption,  as  has  already  been  observed,  must  have 
uraged  Ojeda  in  his  turbulent  conduct  at  Xaragua. 
Lt  length  the  long-projected  measure  was  carried  into 
;.  Bobadilla  set  sail  for  San  Domingo  about  the  middle 
uly,  1500,  with  two  caravels,  in  which  were  twenty-five 
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men,  enlisted  for  a  year,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  guard.  Then 
were  six  friurs  likewise,  who  had  charge  of  a  number  of  Indiins 
sent  back  to  their  country.  Besides  the  letters  patent,  Bo\»' 
dilla  was  authorized,  by  royal  order,  to  ascertain  and  dis- 
charge all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  persons  in  the  senrice  of  tlie 
crown  ;  and  to  oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  what  was  due  on  lus 
part,  ^  so  that  those  people  might  receive  what  was  owing  to 
them,  and  there  might  be  no  more  complaints.'*  In  addition 
to  all  these  powers,  Robadilla  was  furnished  with  many  blaoic 
letters  signed  by  the  sovereigns,  to  be  filled  up  by  him  in 
such  manner,  and  directed  to  such  persons,  as  he  mi^t  think 
advisable  in  relation  to  the  mission  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted.* 

*  Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  It.  cap.  t. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ABBIYAL  OF  BOBADILLA  AT  SAN  DOMINOO.— HIS  VIOLENT  AS- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  COMMAND. 

[1600.] 

COLUMBUS  was  still  at  Fort  Conception,  regulating  the 
afiairs  of  the  Vega,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  sedition 
of  Moxica;  his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  accompanied  by 
Roldan,  was  pursuing  and  arresting  the  fugitive  rebels  in 
Xaragua ;  and  Don  Di^o  Columbus  remained  in  temporary 
command  at  San  Domingo.  Faction  had  worn  itself  out ;  the 
insurgents  had  brought  down  ruin  upon  themselves ;  and  the 
island  appeared  delivered  from  the  domination  of  violent  and 
lawless  men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs,  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  August,  two  caravels  were  descried  off  the 
harbor  of  San  Domingo,  about  »  league  at  sea.  They  were 
standing  off  and  on,  waiting  until  the  sea  breeze,  which  gcner^ 
ally  prevails  about  ten  o'clock,  should  carry  them  into  port. 
I)on  Di^o  Columbus  supposed  them  to  be  ships  sent  from 
Bpain  with  supplies,  and  hoped  to  find  on  board  his  ne^bfii^t 
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could  do  nothing.  He  requested,  at  the  same  tlmey  a  eopj 
of  the  letter  patent,  that  he  might  send  it  to  his  brother,  to 
whom  alone  the  matter  appertained.  This  Bobadilla  refused, 
obser\'ing  that  if  Don  Di^^  had  power  to  do  nothing,  it  wis 
useless  to  give  him  a  copy.  He  added,  that  since  the  office 
and  authority  he  had  proclaimed  appeared  to  liave  no  weight, 
he  would  try  what  power  and  consequence  there  was  in  the 
name  of  governor  ;  an<l  would  show  them  that  he  bad  com* 
mand,  not  merely  over  them,  but  over  the  admiral  himselt 

The  little  community  remained  in  breathless  suspenee, 
awaiting  the  portentous  movements  of  Bobadilla.  The  next 
morning  he  appeared  at  mass,  resolved  on  assuming  tboee 
powers  which  were  only  to  have  been  produced  after  full 
investigation,  and  ample  proof  of  the  malconduct  of  Colum- 
bus. When  mass  was  over,  and  the  eager  populace  had  gf^ 
ered  round  the  door  of  the  church,  Bobadilla,  in  presence  of 
Don  Diego  and  Rodrigo  Perez,  ordered  his  other  royal  patent 
to  be  read,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the  islandS) 
and  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  patent  being  read,  Bobadilla  took  the  customary  oath, 
and  then  clahned  the  obedience  of  Don  Diego,  Rodrigo  Perez, 
and  all  present,  to  this  royal  instrument ;  on  the  authorit/ 
of  which  he  again  demanded  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  for' 
tress.  In  reply,  they  professed  the  utmost  deference  to  the 
letter  of  the  sovereigns,  but  again  observed  that  they  held  the 
prisoners  in  obedience  to  the  admiral,  to  whom  the  sovereigns 
had  granted  letters  of  a  higher  nature. 

The  self-importance  of  Bobadilla  was  incensed  at  this  noo* 
compliance,  especially  as  ho  saw  it  Rad  some  efiect  upon  the 
populace,  who  appeared  to  doubt  his  authority.     He  now  pro- 
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duoed  the  third  mandate  of  the  crown,  ordering  Columbus  and 
bis  brothers  to  deliver  up  all  fortresses,  ships,  and  other  royal 
property.  To  wm  the  public  completely  to  his  side,  he  read 
also  the  additional  mandate  issued  on  the  30th  of  May,  of 
the  same  year,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  wages  duo 
to  all  persons  in  the  royal  service,  and  to  compel  the  admiral 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  those  to  whom  he  was  accountable. 

This  last  document  was  received  with  shouts  by  the  muL 
titude,  many  having  long  arrears  due  to  them  in  consequence 
of  the  poverty  of  the  treasury.  Flushed  with  his  growmg 
importance,  Bobadilla  again  demanded  the  prisoners ;  threat^ 
ing,  if  refused,  to  take  them  by  force.  Meeting  with  the  same 
reply,  he  repaired  to  the  fortress  to  execute  his  threats.  This 
post  was  commanded  by  Miguel  Diaz,  the  same  Arragonian 
cavalier  who  had  once  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ozema,  won  the  affections  of  the  female  cacique 
Catalina,  received  from  her  information  of  the  neighboring 
gold  mines,  and  induced  his  countrymen  to  remove  to  those 
parts. 

When  Bobadilla  came  before  the  fortress  he  found  the 
gates  closed,  and  the  alcayde,  Miguel  Diaz,  upon  the  battle- 
ments. He  ordered  his  letters  patent  to  be  read  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  signatures  and  seals  to  be  held  up  to  view,  and  then 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Diaz  requested  a 
copy  of  the  letters ;  but  this  Bobadilla  refused,  alleging  that 
there  was  no  time  for  delay,  the  prisoners  being  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  executed. 
He  threatened  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not  given 
up,  he  would  proceed  to  extremities,  and  Diaz  should  be  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences.    The  wary  alcade  again,  v^ 
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foitDy  he  gave  them  in  charge  to  an  alguazil  named  Juan  de 
Espinosa.* 

Such  was   the  arrogant   and   precipitate   entrance   into 
oflice  of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.     He  had  reversed  the  order 
of  his  written  instructions ;   having  seized  upon  the  govern- 
ment before  he  had  investigated  the  conduct  of  Columbus.    He 
continued  his  career  in  the  same  spirit ;  acting  as  if  the  case 
had  been  prejudged  in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  out  merely 
to  d^rade  the  admiral  from  his  employments,  not  to  ascer- 
tain the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  them.     Ho  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  seized  upon  his  arms, 
gold,  plate,  jewels,   horses,   together  with   his   letters,  and 
various  manuscripts, -both  public  and  private,  even  to  his  most 
secret  papers.     He  gave  no  account  of  the  property  thus 
seized ;  and  which  he  no  doubt  considered  already  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  excepting  that  he  paid  out  of  it  the  wages  of 
those  to  whom  the  admiral  was  in  arrears.f    To  increase  his 
&vor  with  the  people,  he  proclaimed,  on  the  second  day  of  his 
assumption  of  power,  a  general  license  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  to  seek  for  gold,  paying  merely  one  eleventh  to  govern- 
ment, instead  of  a  third  as  heretofore.    At  the  same  time  he 
spoke  in  the  most  disrespectful  and  unqualified  terms  of  Co- 
lumbus, saying  that  he  was  empowered  to  send  him  home  in 
diains,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  lineage  would  ever 
again  be  permitted  to  govern  in  the  island.^ 

*  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.    Herrera,  ubi  rap. 

t  HbL  del  Almirante,  cap.  85.    Las  Casas.    Herrera,  ubi  sup. 

I  Letter  of  Crolumbus  to  the  None  of  Prince  Juan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

00LUMBU8  SUMMONED  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  BOBADILLA. 

[1600.] 

T1I7HEN  the  tidings  reached  Columbus  at  Fort  Coneeptioii 
*  ^     of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  Bobadilla,  he  con- 
sidered them  the  unauthorized  acts  of  some  rash  adventurer  like 
Ojeda.    Since  goveniment  had  apparently  thrown  open  the 
door  to  private  enterprise,  he  might  expect  to  have  his  path 
continually  crossed,  and  his  jurisdiction  infringed  by  bold 
intermeddlers,  feigning  or  fancying  themselves  tuithorized  to 
interfere  in  the  af&irs  of  the  colony.    Since  the  departure  of 
Ojeda  another  squadron  had  touched  upon  the  coast,  and  pro- 
duced a  transient  alarm,  being  an  expedition  under  one  of 
the  Pinzons,  licensed  by  the  sovereigns  to  make  discoveries. 
There  had  also  been  a  rumor  of  another  squadron  hovering 
about  the  island,  which  proved,  however,  to  be  unfounded.* 

The  conduct  of  Bobadilla  bore  all  the  appearance  of  a 
lawless  usurpation  of  some  intruder  of  the  kind.  He  had  pos- 
sessed himself  foi*cibly  of  the  fortress,  and  consequently  of  the 

*  Letter  o£  Co\viiib>i«  lo  t.\\«  Unrte  of  Prince  Joan. 
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town.  He  had  issued  extravagant  licenses,  injurious  to  the 
gOTemment,  and  apparently  intended  only  to  make  partisans 
among  the  people ;  and  had  threatened  to  throw  Columbus 
himself  in  irons.  That  this  man  could  really  be  sanctioned 
by  government,  in  such  intemperate  measures,  was  repugnant 
to  belief.  The  admiral's  consciousness  of  his  own  services, 
the  repeated  assurances  he  had  received  of  high  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  perpetual  prerogatives 
granted  to  him  under  their  hand  and  seal,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity that  a  compact  could  possess,  all  forbade  him  to  consider 
the  transactions  at  San  Domingo  otherwise  than  as  outrages 
on  his  authority  by  some  daring  and  misguided  individual. 

To  be  nearer  to  San  Domingo,  and  obtain  more  correct 
information,  he  proceeded  to  Bonao,  which  was  now  begin- 
ning to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  settlement,  several  Span- 
iards having  erected  houses  there,  and  cultivated  the  adjacent 
country.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place,  when  an  alcalde, 
bearing  a  staff  of  office,  arrived  there  from  San  Domingo,  pro- 
claiming the  appointment  of  Bobadilla  to  the  government, 
and  bearing  copies  of  his  letters  patent.  There  was  no  es- 
pecial letter  or  message  sent  to  the  admiral,  nor  were  any  of 
the  common  forms  of  courtesy  and  ceremony  observed  in 
superseding  him  in  the  command ;  all  the  proceedings  of 
Bobadilla  towards  him  were  abrupt  and  insulting. 

Columbus  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  how  to  act.  It 
was  evident  that  Bobadilla  was  intrusted  with  extensive  powers 
by  the  sovereigns,  but  that  they  could  have  exercised  such  a 
sudden,  unmerited,  and  apparently  capricious  act  of  severity, 
as  that  of  divesting  him  of  all  his  commands,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve.   He  ^ideavored  to  persuade  himself  that  Bobadilla  was 

12* 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

COLUMBUB  AND   HIS   BROTHEBS  ABBESTBD  AND  8EKT   TO   BPAIH 

IN  CHAINS. 

[1500.] 

rpiIE  tidings  that  a  new  governor  had  arrived,  and  that 
-'-  Columbus  was  in  disgrace,  and  to  be  sent  home  in  chains, 
circulated  rapidly  through  the  Vega,  and  the  colonists  has* 
tened  from  all  parts  to  San  Domingo  to  make  interest  with 
Bobadilla,  It  was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  surer 
way  than  that  of  vilifying  his  predecessor.  Bobadilla  felt 
that  he  had  taken  a  rash  step  in  seizing  upon  the  government, 
and  that  his  own  safety  required  the  conviction  of  Columbus. 
He  listened  eagerly,  therefore,  to  all  accusations,  pulilic  or 
private ;  and  welcome  was  he  who  could  bring  any  charge, 
however  extravagant,  against  the  admiral  and  his  brothers. 

Hearing  that  the  admiral  was  on  his  wjiy  to  the  city,  he 
made  a  bustle  of  preparation,  and  armed  the  troops,  affecting 
to  believe  a  rumor,  that  Columbus  had  called  upon  the  ca- 
ciques of  the  Vega  to  aid  him  with  their  subjects  in  a  resist- 
ance to  the  commands  of  government.     No  gr^^unds  appear 
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for  this  absurd  report,  which  was  probably  invented  to  give 
a  coloring  of  precaution  to  subsequent  measures  of  violence 
and  insult.  The  admiral's  brother,  Don  Diego,  was  seized, 
thrown  in  irons,  and  confined  on  board  of  a  caravel,  without 
any  reason  being  aissigned  for  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  pursued  his  journey  to  San 
Domingo,  travelling  in  a  lonely  manner,  without  guards,  or 
retinue.  Most  of  his  people  were  with  the  Adelantado,  and 
he  had  declined  being  attended  by  the  remainder.  He  had 
heard  of  the  rumors  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Bobadilla ; 
and  although  he  knew  that  violence  was  threatened  to  his  per- 
son, he  came  in  this  unpretending  manner,  to  manifest  his 
pacific  feelings,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion.* 

No  sooner  did  Bobadilla  hear  of  his  arrival,  than  ho  gave 
orders  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  confine  him  in  the  fortress. 
This  outrage  to  a  person  of  such  dignified  and  venerable  ap 
pearanoe,  and  such  eminent  merit,  seemed,  for  the  time,  to 
shock  even  his  enemies.  When  the  irons  were  brought, 
every  one  present  shrank  from  the  task  of  putting  them  on 
him,  either  from  a  sentiment  of  compassion  at  so  great  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  or  out  of  habitual  reverence  for  his  person. 
To  fill  the  measure  of  ingratitude  meted  out  to  him,  it  was 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  *'  a  graceless  and  shameless  cook," 
says  Las  Casas,  *'  who,  with  unwashed  front,  riveted  the  fet- 
ters with  as  much  readiness  and  alacrity,  as  though  he  were 
serving  him  with  choice  and  savory  viands.  I  knew  the  fel- 
low,"  adds  the  venerable  historian,  *'  and  I  think  his  name 
was  Espinosa."  f 

Columbus  conducted  himself  with  characteristic  roagno- 

•  Im  Gum,  Hirt.  Ind-i  lib.  L  cap.  180.         \  Idem,  )iV>.  \.  c»:^  \^. 
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thority  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  admiral  and 
hb  brothers ;  *  and  whether  such  violence  and  indignity  was 
in  any  case  contemplated  by  the  sovereigns.     He  may  have 
fancied  himself  empowered  by  the  clause  in  the  letter  q(  in- 
structions, dated  March  2l8t,  14W,  in  which,  speaking  of  tlie 
rebellion  of  Roldan,  '^  ho  is  authorized  to  Meize  the  penons, 
and  iequestrate  the  property  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  cul- 
pablcy  and  then  to  proceed  against  them  and  against  the  ab- 
sent, with  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  penalties."    This 
evidently  had  reference  to  the  persons  of  Roldan  and  his  fbl 
lowers,  who  were  then  in  arms,  and  against  whom  Cc^umbus 
had  sent  home  complaints ;  and  this,  by  a  violent  construc- 
tion, Bobadilla  seems  to  have  wrested  into  on  authority  for 
seizing  the  person  of  the  admiral  himself.     In  fact,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  proceedings,  ho  reversed  and  confounded 
the  order  of  his  instructions.     His  first  step  should  have  been 
to  proceed  against  the  rebels ;  this  he  made  the  last.    His  last 
step  should  have  been,  in  case  of  ample  evidence  against  the 
admiral,  to  have  superseded  him  in  office ;  and  this  he  made 
the  first,  without  waiting  for  evidence.      Having  predeter- 
mined, from   the  very   outset,  that   Columbus  was   in  the 
wrong,  by  the  same  rule  he  had  to  presume  that  all  the  op- 
posite parties  were  in  the  right.     It  became  indispensable  to 
his  own  justification  to  inculpate  the  admiral  and  his  brothers ; 
and  the  rebels  he  had  been  sent  to  judge  became,  by  this  sin- 
gular perversion  of  rule,  necessary  and  cherished  evidences 
to  criminate  those  against  whom  they  had  rebelled. 

The  intentions  of  the  crown,  however,  are  not  to  be  vindi- 
cated at  the  expense  of  its  miserable  agent.     If  proper  respect 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.    Oviedo,  Cronicm,  lib.  lit  cap.  t, 
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had  been  felt  for  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Columbus,  Bo- 
badilla  would  never  have  been  intrusted  with  powers  so  ex- 
tensive, undefined,  and  discretionary;  nor  would  he  have 
dared  to  proceed  to  such  lengths,  with  such  rudeness  and  pre- 
cipitation, had  he  not  felt  assured  that  it  would  not  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  jealous-minded  Ferdinand. 

The  old  scenes  of  the  time  of  Aguado  were  now  renewed 
with  tenfold  virulence,  and  the  old  charges  revived,  with 
others  still  more  extravagant.  From  the  early  and  never-to- 
be-fui^otten  outrage  upon  Castilian  pride,  of  compelling 
hidalgos,  in  time  of  emergency,  to  labor  in  the  construction 
of  works  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  down  to  the  recent 
charge  of  levying  war  against  the  government,  there  was  not 
a  hardship,  abuse,  nor  sedition  in  the  island,  that  was  not 
imputed  to  the  misdeeds  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  Be- 
sides the  usual  accusations  of  inflicting  oppressive  labor,  un- 
necessary tasks,  painful  restrictions,  short  allowances  of  food, 
and  cruel  punbhments  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  waging  imjust 
wars  against  the  natives,  they  were  now  charged  with  pre- 
venting the  conversion  of  the  latter,  that  they  might  send 
them  slaves  to  Spain,  and  profit  by  their  sale.  This  last 
charge,  so  contrary  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  admiral,  was 
founded  on  his  having  objected  to  the  baptism  of  certain  In<> 
dians  of  mature  age,  until  they  could  be  instructed  in  the  doo^ 
trines  of  Qiristianity ;  justly  considering  it  an  abuse  of  that 
holy  sacrament  to  administer  it  thus  blindly.* 
-  Columbus  was  charged,  also,  with  having  secreted  pearls, 
and  other  precious  articles,  collected  in  his  voyage  along  the 
eoast  of  Paria,  and  with  keeping  the  sovereigns  in  ignorance 

• 

*  M uftoz,  Hist  N.  Mundo,  p&rt  unpubMi^d. 
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of  the  lutiire  of  his  discoveries  there,  in  order  to  exact  nev 
privileges  from  them :  yet  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  sent 
home  specimens  of  the  pearls,  and  journals  and  charts  of  his 
Toyage,  by  which  others  hod  been  enabled  to  pursue  his 
track. 

Even  the  late  tumults,  now  that  the  rebels  were  admitted 
as  evidence,  were  all  turned  into  matters  of  accusation.    Tby 
were  represented  as  spirited  and  loyal  resistances  to  tyranny 
exercised  upon  the  colonists  and  the  natives.     The  well-nier- 
ited  punishments  inflicted  upon  certain  of  the  ringleaders,  were 
cited  as  proo&  of  a  cruel  and  revengeful  disposition,  and  t 
secret  hatred  of  Spaniards.     Bobadilla  believed,  or  afiected  to 
believe,  all  these  charges.     He  had,  in  a  manner,  made  the 
rebels  his  confederates  in  the  ruin  of  Columbus.     It  was  be- 
come a  commim   cause  with  them.     He   could  no  longer, 
therefore,  conduct  himself  towards  them  as  a  judge.    Gue- 
vara, Requelme,  and  their  fellow-convicts,  were  discharged 
almost  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  it  is  even  said,  wer^ 
received  into  favor  and  countenance.     Roldan,  from  the  very" 
first,  had  been  treated  with  confidence  by  Bobadilla,  and  hon^-^ 
ored  with  his  correspondence.     All  the  others,  whose  conduct>' 
had  rendered  them  liable  to  justice,  received  either  a  special 
acquittal  or  a  general  pardon.     It  was  enough  to  have  been 
opposed  in  any  way  to  Columbus,  to  obtain  ^11  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  Bobadilla. 

The  latter  had  now  collected  a  weight  of  testimony,  and 
produced  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to 
insure  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoners,  and  his  omtl  con> 
tinuance  in  command.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers  home  in  chains,  in  the  vessels 
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ready  for  sea,  transmitting  at  the  same  time  the  inquest  taken 
in  their  case,  and  writing  private  letters,  enforcing  the  chaises 
made  against  them,  and  advising  that  Columbus  should  on  no 
account  be  restored  to  the  command,  which  he  had  so  shame- 
fully abused. 

San  Domingo  now  swarmed  with  miscreants  just  delivered 
from  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet.  It  was  a  perfect  jubilee 
of  triumphant  villainy  and  dastard  malice.  Every  base  spirit, 
which  had  been  awed  into  obsequiousness  by  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  when  in  power,  now  started  up  to  revenge  itself 
upon  them  when  in  chains.  The  most  injurious  slanders  were 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  streets ;  insulting  pasquinades  and 
inflammatory  libels  were  posted  up  at  every  comer;  and 
horns  were  blown  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  prisons,  to 
taunt  them  with  the  exultings  of  the  rabble.*  When  these 
rejoicings  of  the  enemy  reached  him  in  his  dungeon,  and  Co- 
lumbus reflected  on  the  inconsiderate  violence  already  exhib- 
ited by  Bobadilla,  he  knew  not  how  far  his  rashness  and  con* 
fidence  might  carry  him,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions 
for  his  life. 

The  vessels  being  ready  to  make  sail,  Alonzo  de  Villejo 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  carry  them 
to  Spain.  This  ofHcer  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of 
Fonseca,  was  in  the  employ  of  that  bishop,  and  had  come  out 
with  Bobadilla.  The  latter  instructed  him,  on  arriving  at 
Cadiz,  to  deliver  his  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  Fonseca,  or 
of  bis  uncle,  thinking  thereby  to  give  the  malignant  prelate 
a  triumphant  gratification.  This  circumstance  gave  weight 
with  many  to  a  report  that  Bobadilla  was  secretly  instigated 

*  EiBi,  del  Alroirante,  cap.  8^ 


and  encouraged  In  Wb  violent  measures  bj  Fonseoa^  and  i» 
promised  his  protection  and  influence  at  court,  in  case  of  mj 
complaints  of  his  conduct.* 

VilKjo  undertook  the  ofiice  assigned  him,  but  he  ^ 
charged  it  in  a  more  generous  manner  than  was  intendei 
*'This  Alonzo  de  Villejo,^  says  the  worthy  Las  GasaSy^vis 
a  hidalgo  of  honorable  character,  and  my  particular  fncod." 
He  certainly  showed  himself  superior  to  the  low  malignitj  of 
his  patrons.  When  he  arrived  with  a  guard  to  conduct  the 
admiral  from  the  prison  to  the  ship,  he  found  him  in  chains 
in  a  state  of  silent  despondency.  So  violently  had  he  beca 
treated,  and  so  savage  were  the  passions  let  loose  against  him, 
that  ho  feared  he  should  be  sacrificed  without  an  opportunity 
of  being  hoard,  and  his  name  go  down  sullied  and  dishonored 
to  posterity.  When  he  beheld  the  officer  enter  with  the 
guard,  he  thought  it  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold. 
"  Villejo,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "  whither  are  you  taking 
me  ?  "  "  To  the  ship,  your  Excellency,  to  embark,"  replied 
the  other.  "  To  embark  !  "  repeated  the  admiral,  earnestly; 
*'  Villcjo  !  do  you  speak  the  truth  1  "  "  By  the  life  of  your 
Excellency,"  replied  the  honest  officer,  "  it  is  true !"  With 
these  words  the  admiral  was  comforted,  and  felt  as  one  re- 
stored from  death  to  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  and 
expressive  than  this  little  colloquy,  recorded  by  the  vener- 
able Las  Casas,  who  doubtless  had  it  from  the  lips  of  hi« 
friend  Villejo. 

The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  October,  bearing  off  CoIut^ 
bus  shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culprits,  amidst  the  scofis  and 
shouts  of  a  miscreant  rabble,  who  took  a  brutal  joy  in  heaping 

•  \aA  Z^S9&^  laXsV.,  \\\^.  Vfe.  V.  «JM^  180^  MS, 
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Dsults  on  his  venerable  head,  and  sent  curses  after  him  from 
he  shores  of  the  island  he  had  so  recently  added  to  the  civ- 
lized  world.  Fortunately  the  voyage  was  favorable,  and  of 
mt  moderate  duration,  and  was  rendered  less  disagreeable 
»y  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  given  in  custody. 
rh©  worthy  Villejo,  though  in  the  service  of  Fonseca,  felt 
leeply  moved  at  the  treatment  of  Columbus.  The  master 
kf  the  caravel,  Andreas  Martin,  was  equally  grieved :  they 
>oth  treated  the  admiral  with  profound  respect  and  assiduous 
attention.  They  would  have  taken  off  his  irons,  but  to  this 
le  would  not  consent.  "  No,"  said  he  proudly,  "  their 
najesties  commanded  me  by  letter  to  submit  to  whatever 
iobadilla  should  order  in  their  name ;  by  their  authority  he 
las  put  upon  me  these  chains,  I  will  wear  them  until  they 
ihall  order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  them 
ifterwards  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward  of  my 
crvices."  * 

^  He  did  so,"  adds  his  sou  Fernando ;  '*  I  saw  them  al* 
fays  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  requested  that  when  he 
lied  they  might  be  buried  with  him  !  "  f 

*  Lu  CaBas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  180,  H& 
f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  86. 
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BOOK  XIV. 
CHAPTER   I. 

SENSATION  IN  SPAIN  ON  THE  ABBIYAL  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  IBON& 

—HIS  APPEABANCE  AT  COUBT. 

[1500.] 

THE  arrival  of  G)luTnbus  at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains, 
produced  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  his  triumphant  re- 
turn from  his  first  voyage.  It  was  one  of  those  striking  and 
)bviou8  facts,  which  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and 
preclude  the  necessity  of  reflection.  No  one  stopped  to  in- 
quire into  the  case.  It  was  sufficient  to  be  told  that  Co- 
umbus  was  brought  homo  in  irons  from  the  world  he  had 
liscovered.  There  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation  in  Ca- 
liz,  and  in  the  powerful  and  opulent  Seville,  which  was  echoed 
hroughout  all  Spain.  If  the  ruin  of  Columbus  had  been  the 
ntention  of  his  enemies,  they  had  defeated  their  object  by 
heir  own  violence.  One  of  those  reactions  took  place,  so 
requent  in  the  public  mind,  when  persecution  is  pushed  to  an 
mguarded  length.  Those  of  the  populace  who  had  recently 
>een  loud  in  their  clamor  against  Columbus,  were  now  aa 
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loud  in  their  reprobfttion  of  his  treatment^  and  a  strong  sym- 
pathy was  expressed,  against  which  it  would  have  been  odious 
fi>r  the  government  to  contend. 

The  tidings  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  ignominious  mamier 
in  which  he  had  been  brought,  reached  the  court  at  Granads, 
and  filled  the  halls  of  the  Alhanibra  with  murmurs  of  astonish- 
ment. Columbus,  full  of  his  wrongs,  but  ignorant  how  &r 
they  had  been  authorized  by  the  sovereigns,  had  forborne  to 
write  to  them.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  however,  he  hsd 
penned  a  long  letter  to  Doiia  Juana  de  la  Torre,  the  aya  of 
Prince  Juan,  a  lady  high  in  &vor  with  Queen  Isabella.  Hus 
letter,  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  Andreas  Martin,  the  captain  of 
the  caravel,  permitted  him  to  send  off  privately  by  express. 
It  arrived,  therefore,  before  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings 
instituted  by  Bobodilla,  and  from  this  document  the  sovereigns 
derived  their  first  intimation  of  his  treatment.*  It  contained 
a  statement  of  the  late  transactions  of  the  island,  and  of  the 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  written  with  his  usual  artlessness  and 
energy.  To  specify  the  contents,  would  be  but  to  recapitulate 
circumstances  already  recorded.  Some  expressions,  however, 
which  burst  from  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  are 
worthy  of  being  noted.  "  The  slanders  of  worthless  men, 
says  he,  "  have  done  me  more  injury  than  all  my  servicas 
have  profited  me."  Speaking  of  the  misrepre^ntations  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  he  observes :  '*  Such  is  the  evil  name 
ivhich  I  have  acquired,  that  if  I  were  to  build  hospitals  and 
churches,  they  would  be  called  dens  of  robbers."  Afler  relating 
in  indignant  terms  the  conduct  of  Bobadilla,  in  seeking  testi- 
mony respecting  his  administration  from  the  very  men  who 

*  Las  (ksaa^  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  181 
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id  rebelled  against  him,  and  throwing  himself  and  his  broth- 
9  in  irons,  without  letting  them  know  the  offences  with 
hich  they  were  charged,  "  I  have  been  much  aggrieved,"  he 
IdHy  *'  in  that  a  person  should  be  sent  out  to  investigate  my 
»nduct,  who  knew  that  if  the  evidence  which  he  could  send 
>nie  should  appear  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  he  would  re- 
nin in  the  government."  He  complains  that,  in  forming  an 
>inion  of  his  administration,  allowances  had  not  been  made 
r  the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
id  the  wild  state  of  the  country  over  which  he  had  to  rule. 
I  was  judged,"  he  observes,  '^  as  a  governor  who  had  been 
nt  to  take  charge  of  a  well-regulated  city,  under  the  dominion 
'well-established  laws,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  every 
ling  running  to  disorder  and  ruin ;  but  I  ought  to  be  judged 
I  a  captain,  sent  to  subdue  a  numerous  and  hostile  people, 
*  manners  and  religion  opposite  to  ours,  living  not  in  regular 
•wna,  but  in  forests  and  mountains.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
dered  that  I  have  brought  all  these  under  subjection  to  their 
ajesties,  giving  them  dominion  over  another  world,  by  which 
[Mun,  heretofore  poor,  has  suddenly  become  rich.  What- 
rer  errors  I  may  have  fitllen  into,  they  were  not  with  an  evil 
tention ;  and  I. believe  their  majesties  will  credit  what  I  say. 
have  known  theni  to  be  merciful  to  those  who  have  wilfully 
>De  them  disservice ;  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  have 
ill  more  indulgence  for  me,  who  have  erred  innocently,  or  by 
impulsion,  as  they  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  informed ; 
id  I  trust  they  will  consider  my  great  services,  the  advan- 
ges  of  which  are  every  day  more  and  more  apparent." 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  noblo-mindcd  Isabella, 
id  she  found  how  grossly  Columbus  had  been  \iTonged  and 
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'^  Ttjii  matbonrr  aikoai^dL  her  betrt  vas  filled  widi  mingled 
r^-in7flci:«  and  mdifssLksL  TW  tidinss  were  ooofirmed  by  ft 
ItTUT  fr-'Hi  ibf  xjiaiif  <e  corrtT^nkv  of  GviiZy  into  whow 
bsnif  G:t:iiznSa»  and  kis  Kr^^iic^^  bad  been  delivered,  until 
tbe  7*iT«9nirf  k€  ibf  sovesviczit  iboald  be  known;*  and  by 
snxher  icTt^er  irt-^m  A  jooibo  de  YiDc^  ejpreased  in  tenns  » 
ciardKii  wrtk  bis  bumazie  and  booorable  coodnct  towards  hii 
iDncLnans  pnaoner. 

HoweTfT  Ferdisand  migbt  bare  aecredy  felt  disposed 
^aisit  Ci*luinbns.  tbe  momentarr  tide  of  public  feeling  wfl 
IK<  to  be  resis^ted.  He  joined  witb  lus  generous  queen  in  ber 
rpprobiTJ<:4i  fjf  tbe  treatment  <>f  tbe  admiraK  and  both  sorer- 
frljns  bastened  to  cire  evidence  to  the  world,  that  bis  imprisoa- 
ment  bad  K*n  without  their  autboritv.  and  contrair  to  their 
wi>he&.  Without  waiting  to  receiTc  anv  documents  thil 
might  arrive  from  Bohadllla,  tbev  sent  orders  to  Cadiz  tbt 
the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  treated 
with  all  distinction.  Thev  wrote  a  letter  to  ColumboSy 
couched  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection,  expressing  tbeir 
grief  at  all  that  he  had  sufiered,  and  inviting  him  to  oovzl 
They  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  two  thousand  dociti 
should  be  advanced  to  defray  his  expenses,  f 

The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered  bribi* 
declaration  of  his  sovereigns.  He  felt  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
and  anticipated  an  immediate  restitution  of  all  bis  rights  and 
dignities.    He  appeared  at  court  in  Granada  on  the  17th  of  IV 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  iii.  cape  6. 

f  LftB  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  182.  Two  tbouaand  ducats,  or  two  thoosBd 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six  doUare,  equivalent  to  eight  tbousaod  fi^ 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  dolUrs  of  the  present  day. 
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oember,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly  dressed, 
and  attended  by  an  honorable  retinue.  He  was  received  by 
the  sovereigns  with  unqualified  favor  and  distinction.  When 
the  queen  beheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and  thought 
on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all  he  had  suffered,  she  was  moved 
to  tears.  Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly  against  the  rude 
eonflicts  of  the  world, — he  had  endured  with  lofty  scorn  the 
injuries  and  insults  of  ignoble  men ;  but  he  possessed  strong 
and  quick  sensibility.  When  he  found  himself  thus  kindly 
received  by  his  sovereigns,  and  beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes 
of  Isabella,  his  long-suppressed  feelings  burst  forth  :  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  for  some  time  could  not  utter  a 
word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings.* 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and 
endeavored  to  encourage  him  by  the  most  gracious  expres- 
sions. As  soon  as  he  regained  self-possession,  he  entered  into 
an  eloquent  and  high-minded  vindication  of  his  loyalty,  and 
the  zeal  he  had  ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  declaring  that  if  at  any  time  he  had  erred,  it 
had  been  through  inexperience  in  government,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded. 

There  needed  no  vindication  on  his  part.  The  intemper- 
ance  of  his  enemies  had  been  his  best  advocate.  He  stood  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereigns  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  it  re- 
mained for  them  to  vindicate  themselves  to  the  world  from 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  towards  their  most  deserving  sub- 
ject. They  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  proceedings 
of  Bobadilla^  which  they  disavowed,  as  contrary  to  their  in- 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
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gtnictionS)  and  declared  that  be  should  be  immediately  dis* 
missed  from  his  command. 

In  fact,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the  charges  sent 
home  by  Bobadilla,  nor  of  the  letters  written  in  support  of 
them.  The  sovereigns  took  every  occasion  to  treat  CJolumbos 
with  favor  and  distinction,  assuring  him  that  his  grievaDoes 
should  be  redressed,  his  property  restored,  and  he  reinstated 
in  all  his  privileges  and  dignities. 

It  was  on  the  latter  point  that  Columbus  was  chiefly  soli* 
citous.  Mercenary  considerations  had  scarcely  any  weight  in 
his  mind.  Glory  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  ho  felt  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  suspended  from  his 
employments,  a  tacit  censure  rested  on  his  name.  He  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  moment  the  sovereigns  should  be 
satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  they  would  be  eager 
to  make  him  amends ;  that  a  restitution  of  the  viceroyalty 
would  immediately  take  place,  and  he  should  return  in  triumph 
to  San  Domingo.  Here,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a  disappointment  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  To  account  for  this  flagrant  want  of 
justice  and  gratitude  in  the  crown,  it  b  expedient  to  notice 
a  variety  of  events  which  had  materially  affected  the  interests 
of  Columbus  in  the  eyes  of  the  politic  Ferdinand. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CONTEMPOBAST  VOYAGES  OF  DI8CX)VEBT. 

npHE  general  license  granted  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in 
-*■  1495,  to  undertake  voyages  of  discovery,  had  given  rise 
to  various  expeditions  by  enterprising  individuals,  chiefly 
persons  who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  first  voyages. 
The  government,  unable  to  fit  out  many  armaments  itself,  was 
pleased  to  have  its  territories  thus  extended,  free  of  cost,  and 
its  treasury  at  the  same  time  benefited  by  the  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  voyages,  reserved  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  the  crown. 
These  expeditions  had  chiefly  taken  place  while  Columbus  was 
in  partial  disgrace  with  the  sovereigns.  His  own  charts  and 
journal  served  as  guides  to  the  adventurers ;  and  his  mag- 
nificent accounts  of  Paria  and  the  adjacent  coasts  had  chiefly 
excited  their  cupidity. 

Beside  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  already  noticed,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  touched  at  Xaragua,  one  bad  been  under- 
taken at  the  same  time  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  a  native  of 
Moguer,  an  able  pilot,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  the 
voyages  to  Cuba  and  Paria.    Having  obtained  a  license,  he 

kiterestod  a  rich  merchant  of  Seville  in  the  undertakm^^iRiVLO 
Vol.  II.— 15* 
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fitted  out  a  caravel  of  fifty  tons  burden,  under  condition  tbt 
his  brother  Christoval  Guevra  should  have  the  oommand. 
They  sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a  few  days  after  Ojedt 
had  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in  the  spring  of  1499,  and  arriviog  on 
the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  to  the  south  of  Paria,  ran  along  it 
for  some  distance,  passed  through  the  gulf,  and  thence  went 
one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  shore  of  the  present 
republic  of  Colombia,  visiting  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Pearl  Coast.  They  landed  in  various  places ;  disposed  of 
their  European  trifles  to  immense  profit,  and  returned  with  a 
large  store  of  gold  and  pearls  ;  having  made,  in  their  diminu- 
tive bark,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  voyages  jet 
accomplished. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Pinzons,  that  fiimily  of  bold 
and  opulent  navigators,  fitted  out  an  armament  of  four  caravels 
at  Palos,  manned  in  a  great  measure  by  their  own  relations 
and  friends.  Several  experienced  pilots  embarked  in  it  who 
had  been  with  Columbus  to  Paria,  and  it  was  commanded  bj 
Vicente  Yanoz  Pinzon,  who  had  been  captain  of  a  caravel  in 
the  squadron  of  the  admiral  on  his  first  voyage. 

Pinzon  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  seaman,  and  did  not, 
like  the  others,  follow  closely  in  the  track  of  Columbus. 
Sailing  in  December,  1499,  he  passed  the  Canary  and  Gape 
de  Vcrdo  Islands,  standing  southwest  until  he  lost  sight  of  the 
polar  star.  Here  he  encountered  a  terrible  storm,  and  was 
exceedingly  perplexed  and  confounded  by  the  new  aspect  of 
the  heavens.  Nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  southern  hem* 
isphere,  nor  of  the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  cross,  which  in 
those  regions  has  since  supplied  to  mariners  the  place  of  the 
north  star.  The  voyagers  had  expected  to  find  at  the  south  pol« 
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a  star  correspondent  to  that  of  the  north.  They  were  dismayed 
at  beholding  no  guide  of  the  kind,  and  thought  there  must  be 
some  prominent  swelling  of  the  earth,  which  hid  the  pole  from 
their  view.* 

Pinzon  continued  on,  however,  with  great  intrepidity.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1500,  he  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  great  head- 
land)  which  he  called  Cape  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion,  but 
which  has  since  been  named  Cape  St.  Augustine.  He  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  their  catholic 
mi^esties ;  being  a  part  of  the  territories  since  called  the  Bra- 
jdls.  Standing  thence  westward,  ho  discovered  the  Maragnon, 
since  called  the  river  of  the  Amazons ;  traversed  the  Gulf  of 
Parui,  and  continued  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  until  he  found  himself  among  the  Bahamas,  where 
he  lost  two  of  his  vessels  on  the  rocks,  near  the  island  of 
Jumeto.  He  return^  to  Palos,  in  September,  having  added 
to  his  former  glory  that  of  being  the  first  European  who  had 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line  in  the  western  ocean,  and  of  having 
discovered  the  famous  kingdom  of  Brazil,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  the  River  Maragnon  to  its  most  eastern  point.  As  a 
reward  for  his  achievements,  power  was  granted  to  him  to 
colonize  and  govern  the  lands  which  he  had  discovered,  and 
which  extended  southward  from  a  little  beyond  the  River  of 
Maragnon  to  Cape  St.  Augustinc.f 

The  little  port  of  Palos,  which  had  been  so  slow  in  furnish- 
ing the  first  squadron  for  Columbus,  was  now  continually 
agitated  by  the  passion  for  discovery.    Shortly  afler  the  sailing 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 

f  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ir.  cap.  12.  Mofioz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  part 
mipiibiished. 
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of  PiBsoB,  anocker  apeditioB  va»  fitted  out  Atr%  bj  Diego 
Lepe,  a  native  of  tW  place,  and  manned  by  kk  adTeDturooi 
tovnsmeB.     He  aailed  in  the  aune  direcftkm  ▼itb  Pumn: 
but  diftcijvered  more  of  the  southern  continent  than  anj  odior 
voyaper  of  the  daj,  or  for  twelTe  yeara  afterwaida.    He 
doubled  dpe  St.  Augustine,  and  aaontained  that  the  ooest 
bejond  ran  to  the  aouthwest.     He  landed,  and  peifcrmed  tin 
oaoal  ceremonies  of  taking  poaseauon  in  the  name  of  the  BptB' 
ish  soTereigna,  and  in  one  plaoe  carved  their  names  on  a  ma^ 
nificent  tree,  of  such  enonnoas  magnitude,  that  aerenteen  men 
with  their  hiCbda  joined  could  noC  embrace  the  tnmk.    Whit 
enhanced  the  merit  of  his  discoveries  was,  that  he  had  nerer 
sailed  with  Col  umbos.     He  had  with  him,  however,  sev^ 
skilful  pilots,  who  had  accompanied  the  admiral  in  his  toj« 

Another  expedition  of  two  vessels  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in 
October,  1500,  under  the  command  of  Rodrigo  Bastides  of 
Seville.  He  explored  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  passing  €14^ 
de  la  Vela,  the  western  limits  of  the  previous  discoveries 
on  the  mainland,  continuing  on  to  a  port  since  called  The 
Retreat,  where  afterwards  was  founded  the  seaport  of  Nombre 
de  Dios.  His  vessels  being  nearly  destroyed  by  the  teredo, 
or  worm,  which  abounds  in  those  seas,  he  had  great  difiicQltf 
in  reaching  Xaragua  in  Hispaniola,  where  he  lost  his  two 
caravels,  and  proceeded  with  his  crew  by  land  to  San  Do- 
mingo. Here  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  BobadiD^ 
under  pretext  that  he  had  treated  for  gold  with  the  natives  of 
Xaragua.f 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  H.  cap.  2.    Ifnfioz,  part  onpiibBdied, 
f  Idem. 
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Such  If  as  the  swarm  of  Spanish  expeditions  immediately 
salting  from  the  enterprises  of  Columbus ;  but  others  were 
so  undertaken  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  year  14d7,  Sebas- 
m  Cabot,  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  resident  in  Bristol^ 
iling  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  navigated  to 
le  northern  seas  of  the  New  World.  Adopting  the  idea  of 
Diumbus,  he  sailed  in  quest  of  the  shores  of  Cathay ,  and- 
>ped  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  In  this  voyage  he 
scovered  Newfoundland,  coasted  Labrador  to  the  fifiy- 
xth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  then  returning,  ran  down 
tuthwest  to  the  Floridas,  when,  his  provisions  beginning  to 
\ly  he  returned  to  England.*  But  vague  and  scanty  accounts 
*  this  voyage  exist,  whidi  was  important,  as  including  the 
:st  discovery  of  the  northern  continent  of  the  New  World. 

The  discoveries  of  rival  nations,  however,  which  most  ex- 
ted  the  attention  and  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  crown,  were 
lose  of  the  Portuguese.  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  rank, 
id  consummate  talent  and  intrepidity,  had,  at  length,  ao- 
>mplished  the  great  design  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tgal,  and  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year 
197,  he  opened  the  long  sought-for  route  to  India. 

Immediately  after  Gama's  return,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail 
as  fitted  out  to  visit  the  magnificent  countries  of  whidi  he 
rought  accounts.  This  expedition  sailed  on  the  9th  of  March, 
500,  for  Calicut,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
abral.  Having  passed  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  he  sought 
>  avoid  the  calms  prevalent  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by 
Tetching  far  to  the  west.  Suddenly,  on  the  25t1i  of  April, 
3  came  in  sight  of  land  unknown  to  any  one  in  his  squadron; 

*  Haklnjt's  Collection  of  Yojages,  toL  iU.  p.  1. 
JS* 
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for,  as  yet,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  discoyericfl  of  Pinzon 
and  Lepe.     Ho  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  some  great  island; 
but  after  coasting  it  for  some  time,  he  became  persuaded  that 
it  must  be  part  of  a   continent     Having   ranged   along  it 
somewhat  beyond  the  fifteenth  degree  of  southern  ktitude,  be 
landed  at  a  harbor  which  he  called  Porto  Securo,  ind  taking 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  dis- 
patched a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  the  important  tidings.*     h 
this  way  did  the  Brazils  come  into  the  possession  of  Por- 
tugal, being  to  the  eastward  of  the  conventional  line  settled 
with  Spain  as  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories. 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  recording  this  voyage  of  Cabral,  concludes 
V'ith  one  of  his  just  and  elegant  remarks. 

"  Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World  was,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  the  effect  of  an  active  genius,  guided  by  experience, 
and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage 
than  perseverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portu- 
guese, it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that 
great  design,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to 
have  formed  and  perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had 
not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate 
accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few  years  later,  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent^f 


*  Lafiteau,  Conquetes  dcs  Portugaia,  lib.  £L 
f  Robertson,  Hist.  America,  book  IL 
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CHAPTER    III. 

nCHOLAS  DE  OYAinK)  APPOINTBD  TO  8UPEBSEDE  BOBADILLA. 

[1601.] 

11  HE  numerous  discoveries  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding 
•  chapter,  had  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand.  His  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  his  jealousy,  were 
equally  inflamed.  He  beheld  boundless  regions,  teeming 
with  all  kinds  of  riches,  daily  opening  before  the  enterprises 
of  his  subjects ;  but  he  beheld  at  the  same  time  other  nations 
launching  forth  into  competition,  emulous  for  a  share  of  the 
^Iden  world  which  he  was  eager  to  monopolize.  The  ex- 
peditions of  the  English,  and  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
Brazils  by  the  Portuguese,  caused  him  much  uneasiness.  To 
lecure  his  possession  of  the  continent,  he  determined  to  estab- 
lish local  governments  or  commands  in  the  most  important 
places,  all  to  be  subject  to  a  general  government,  established 
it  San  Domingo,  which  was  to  be  the  metropolis. 

With  these  considerations,  the  government,  heretofore 
arrantod  to  Columbus,  had  risen  vastly  in  importance ;  and 
while  the  restitution  of  it  was  the  more  desirable  in  his  eyes, 
it  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  repugnance  to  tbi^  ^^^ 
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and  jealous  monardu     He  had  long  repented  haTing  vested 
such  great  powers  and  prenigatives  in  any  subject,  particularlv 
in  a  foreigner.     At  the  time  of  granting  them,  he  had  no 
anticipation  of  such  boundless  countries  to  be  placed  under 
his  command.     He  appeared  almost  to  consider  himself  out- 
witted by  Columbus  in  the  arrangement ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing discovery,  instead  of  his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligatioo, 
only  made  him  repine  the  more  at  the  growing  magnitude  of 
the  reward.     At  length,  however,  the  afiair  of  BobadilU  bid 
efTccted  a  temporary  exclusion  of  Columbus  from  lus  hi^ 
office,  and  that  without  any  odium  to  the  crown,  and  the  wary 
monarch  secretly  determined  that  the  door  thus  closed  be- 
tween him  and  his  dignities  should  never  again  be  opened. 

Perhaps  Ferdinand  may  really  have  entertained  doubts  is 
to  the  innocence  of  Columbus,  with  respect  to  the  varions 
charges  made  against  him.  He  may  have  doubted  also  the 
sincerity  of  his  loyalty,  being  a  stranger,  when  he  should  find 
himself  strong  in  his  command,  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie 
parent  country,  with  immense  and  opulent  regions  under  his 
control.  Columbus  himself,  in  his  letters,  alludes  to  reports 
circulated  by  his  enemies,  that  he  intended  either  to  set  up  >& 
independent  sovereignty,  or  to  deliver  his  discoveries  into  the 
hands  of  other  potentates ;  and  he  appears  to  fear  that  these 
slanders  might  have  made  some  impression  on  the  mind  d 
Ferdinand.  But  there  was  one  other  consideration,  which 
had  no  less  force  with  the  monarch  in  withholding  this  great 
act  of  justice — Columbus  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  him. 
He  had  made  his  great  discovery  ;  he  had  struck  out  the  route 
to  the  New  World,  and  now  any  one  could  follow  it  A 
number  of  able  navigators  had  sprung  up  under  his  auspices^ 
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and  acquired  experience  in  his  voyages.  They  were  daily 
besieging  the  throne  with  offers  to  fit  out  expeditions  at  their 
own  cost,  and  to  yield  a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  crown. 
Why  should  he,  therefore,  confer  princely  dignities  and  prerog- 
atives for  that  which  men  were  daily  offering  to  perform 
gratuitously  1 

Such,  from  his  after  conduct,  appears  to  have  been  the 
jealous  and  selfish  policy  which  actuated  Ferdinand,  in  for- 
bearing to  reinstate  Columbus  in  those  dignities  and  privileges 
80  solemnly  granted  to  him  by  treaty,  and  which  it  was  ac- 
knowledged he  had  never  forfeited  by  misconduct 

Tliis  deprivation,  however,  was  declared  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary ;  and  plausible  reasons  were  given  for  the  delay  in  his 
reappointment  It  was  observed  that  the  elements  of  those 
violent  factions,  recently  in  arms  against  him,  yet  existed  in 
the  island ;  his  immediate  return  might  produce  fresh  exas- 
peration ;  his  personal  safety  might  be  endangered,  and  the 
island  again  thrown  into  confusion.  Though  Bobadilla,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  immediately  dismissed  from  command,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  send  out  some  officer  of  talent  and  dis- 
cretion to  supersede  him,  who  might  dispassionately  investi- 
gate the  recent  disorders,  remedy  the  abuses  which  had  arisen, 
and  expel  all  dissolute  and  factious  persons  from  the  colony. 
He  should  hold  the  government  for  two  years,  by  which  time 
it  was  trusted  that  all  angry  passions  would  be  allayed,  and 
turbulent  individuals  removed :  Columbus  might  then  resume 
the  command  with  comfort  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
crown.  With  these  reasons,  and  the  promise  which  accom- 
panied them,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  content  himself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  sincere  on  the  part  of  Isabellai 
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tnd  that  it  was  her  intention  to  reinstate  him  in  the  full  enjoj- 
mcnt  of  his  rights  and  dignities,  after  his  apparently  neces- 
sary suspension.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  subsequent 
conduct,  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  any  favorable  opinion  of 
the  kind. 

The  person  chosen  to  supersede  Bobadilla  was  Don  Nich- 
olas de  Ovando,  commander  of  Lares,  of  the  order  of  Alcan- 
tara. He  is  described  as  of  the  middle  size,  fair  complex- 
ioned,  with  a  red  beard  and  a  modest  look,  yet  a  tone  of  an 
thority.  He  was  fluent  in  speech,  and  gracious  and  courteous 
in  his  manners.  A  man  of  great  prudence,  says  Las  Cssas, 
and  capable  of  governing  many  people,  but  not  of  governing 
the  Indians,  on  whom  he  inflicted  incalculable  injuries.  He 
possessed  great  veneration  for  justice^  was  an  enemy  to  ava- 
rice, sober  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  of  such  humility,  that 
when  he  rose  afterwards  to  be  grand  commander  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara,  he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  addressed 
by  the  title  of  respect  attached  to  it.*  Such  is  the  picture 
drawn  of  him  by  historians ;  but  his  conduct  in  several  im- 
portant instances  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  Ho  appears 
to  have  been  plausible  and  subtle,  as  well  as  fluent  and  cour- 
teous ;  his  humility  concealed  a  great  love  of  command,  and 
in  his  transactions  with  Columbus  he  was  certainly  both  un- 
generous and  unjust. 

The  various  arrangements  to  bo  made,  according  to  the 
new  plan  of  colonixd  government,  delayed  for  somo  time  the 
departure  of  Ovando.  In  the  mean  time,  every  arrival  brought 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  island,  under  the 
mal-administration  of  Bobadilla.      He  had  commenced  his 

*  Las  Casa8,  Uist.  Ind..  Bb.  it  csp.  8. 
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career  bj  an  opposite  policy  to  that  of  Columbus.  Imagining 
that  rigorous  rule  hod  been  the  rock  on  which  his  predecessors 
had  split,  he  sought  to  conciliate  the  public  by  all  kinds  of 
indulgence.  Having  at  the  very  outset  relaxed  the  reins  of 
justice  and  morality,  he  lost  all  command  over  the  community ; 
and  such  disorder  and  licentiousness  ensued,  that  many,  even 
of  the  opponents  of  Columbus,  looked  back  with  regret  upon 
the  strict  but  wholesome  rule  of  himself  and  the  Adelantado. 

Bobadilla  was  not  so  much  a  bad  as  an  imprudent  and  a 
weak  man.  He  liad  not  considered  the  dangerous  excesses  to 
which  his  policy  would  lead.  Rash  in  grasping  authority,  he 
was  feeble  and  temporizing  in  the  exercise  of  it :  he  could  not 
look  beyond  the  present  exigency.  One  dangerous  indulgence 
granted  to  the  colonists  called  for  another ;  each  was  ceded  in 
its  turn,  and  thus  he  went  on  from  error  to  error, — showing 
that  in  government  there  is  as  much  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  weak  as  from  a  bad  man. 

He  had  sold  the  farms  and  estates  of  the  crown  at  low 
prices,  observing  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  monarchs  to 
enrich  themselves  by  them,  but  that  they  should  redound  to 
the  profit  of  their  subjects.  He  granted  universal  permission 
to  work  the  mines,  exacting  only  an  eleventh  of  the  produce 
for  the  crown.  To  prevent  any  diminution  in  the  revenue,  it 
became  necessary,  of  course,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold 
collected.  He  obliged  the  caciques,  therefore,  to  furnish  each 
Spaniard  with  Indians,  to  assist  him  both  in  the  labors  of  the 
field  and  of  the  mine.  To  carry  this  into  more  complete  effect^ 
be  made  an  enumeration  of  the  natives  of  the  island,  reduced 
them  into  classes,  and  distributed  them,  according  to  his  favor 
or  oapricei  among  the  colonists.   The  latter,  at  his  suggestion, 
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aMOciated  themselves  in  partnerships  of  two  persona  eadi, 
who  were  to  assist  one  another  with  their  respective  capitala 
and  Indians,  one  superintending  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  the 
other  the  search  for  gold.  The  only  injunction  of  Bobadilla 
was,  to  produce  large  quantities  of  ore.  He  had  one  saying 
continually  in  his  mouth,  which  shows  the  pernicious  and 
temporizing  principle  upon  which  he  acted  :  "  Make  the  most 
of  your  time,"  ho  would  say,  ^  there  is  no  knowing  how  long 
it  will  last,"  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  speedily 
recalled.  The  colonists  acted  up  to  his  advice,  and  so  hard 
did  they  drive  the  poor  natives,  that  the  eleventh  yielded  more 
revenue  to  the  crown  than  had  ever  been  produced  by  the 
third  under  the  government  of  Columbus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  unhappy  natives  suffered  under  aU  kinds  of  cruelties  from 
their  inhuman  taskmasters.  Little  used  to  labor,  feeble  of 
constitution,  and  accustomed  in  their  beautiful  and  lujEuriant 
island  to  a  life  of  ease  and  freedom,  they  sank  under  the  toils 
imposed  upon  them,  and  the  severities  by  which  they  were 
enforced.  Las  Casas  gives  an  indignant  picture  of  the  capri- 
cious tyranny  exercised  over  the  Indixms  by  worthless  Spaniards, 
many  of  whom  had  been  transported  convicts  from  the  dun- 
geons of  Castile.  These  wretches,  who  in  their  own  countries 
had  been  the  vilest  among  the  vile,  here  assumed  the  tone  of 
grand  cavaliers.  They  insisted  upon  being  attended  by  trains 
of  servants.  They  took  the  daughters  and  female  relations 
of  caciques  for  their  domestics,  or  rather  for  their  concubines, 
nor  did  they  limit  themselves  in  number.  When  they  trav- 
elled, instead  of  using  the  horses  and  mules  with  which  they 
were  provided,  they  obliged  the  natives  to  transport  them 
upon  their  shoulders  in  litters,  or  hammocks,  with  others  at* 
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tending  to  hold  umbrellas  of  palm-leaves  over  their  heads  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  fans  of  feathers  to  cool  them  ;  and  Las 
Casas  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  the 
unfortunate  Indians  who  bore  these  litters,  raw  and  bleeding 
fix>m  the  task.  When  these  arrogant  upstarts  arrived  at  an 
Indian  village,  they  consumed  and  lavished  away  the  provis- 
ions of  the  inhabitants,  seizing  upon  whatever  pleased  their 
caprice,  and  obliging  the  cacique  and  his  subjects  to  dance 
before  them  for  their  amusement.  Their  very  pleasures  were 
attended  with  cruelty.  They  never  addressed  the  natives  but 
in  the  most  degrading  terms,  and  on  the  least  offence,  or  the 
least  freak  of  ill-humor,  inflicted  blows  and  lashes,  and  even 
death  itself.* 

Such  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  evils  which  sprang  up 
under  the  feeble  rule  of  Bobadilla ;  and  are  sorrowfully  de- 
scribed by  Las  Casas,  from  actual  observation,  as  he  visited  the 
island  just  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  Bobadilla  had 
trusted  to  the  immense  amount  of  gold,  wrung  from  the  mis- 
cries  of  the  natives,  to  atone  for  all  errors,  and  secure  favor 
with  the  sovereigns ;  but  he  had  totally  mistaken  his  course. 
The  abuses  of  bis  government  soon  reached  the  royal  ear  and 
above  all,  the  wrongs  of  the  natives  reached  the  benevolent 
heart  of  Isabella.  Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  arouse  her 
indignation,  and  she  urged  the  speedy  departure  of  Ovando, 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan  already  mentioned,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ovando  extended  over  the  islands  and  Terra  Firma, 
of  which  Hispaniola  was  to  be  the  metropolis.  He  was  to 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his  powers  immediately  upon  his 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind  ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  MS. 
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arrivml,  br  pmcuntion,  sending  home  BobndiI]m  bj  tlie  reCmn 
of  the  fleet.     He  was  instructed  to  inquire  diligcnd  r  iato  ^ 
Ute  abuses,  punishing  the  delinquents  withoat  fiiror  or  par- 
tliility,  and  remoTing  all  worthless  persons  from  the  island. 
He  mas  to  revoke  immediatelj  the  license  granted  by  Bobft- 
dllla  for  the  general  search  after  gold,  it  having  been  given 
vitlKjut  royal  authority.     He  was  to  require,  for  the  crown, 
a  third  of  what  was  already  collected,  and  one  half  of  all  thift 
should  be  collected  in  future.     He  was  empowered  to  build 
towns,  granting  them  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  mmiicipal 
corporations  of  Spain,  and  obliging  the  Spaniards,  and  pardco- 
larly  the  soldiers,  to  reside  in  them,  instead  of  scattering  them- 
s<*lvc'5<  over  the  islanil.     Among  many  sage  provisif^ns,  there 
were  others  injurious  and  illiberal,  characteristic  of  an  age 
when  the  principles  of  commerce  were  but  little  understood; 
but  which  were  continued  by  Spain  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  discarded  them  as  the  errors  of  dark  and  unenlight- 
emnl  times.     The  crown  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies.    No  one  could  carrv  merchandise  there  on  his  own  ao 
count.     A  royal  factor  was  appointed,  through  whom  alone 
were   to  1x5   obtainc<l  supplies   of  European  articles.     The 
crown  rcser\'ed  to  itself  not  only  exclusive  property  in  the 
mines,  but  in  precious  stones,  and  like  objects  of  extraordi- 
nary value,  and  also  in  dyewoods.    No  strangers,  and  above 
all,  no  Moors  nor  Jews,  were  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island,  nor  to  go  upon  voyages  of  discovery. 
Such  were  some  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade  which  Spain 
imposed  upon  her  colonics,  and  which  were  followed  up  by 
others   equally  illiberal.     Her  commercial  policy  has   been 
the  scoff  of  modem  times ;  but  may  not  the  present  'vstrio- 
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tlons  on  trade,  imposed  by  the  most  intelligent  nations,  be 
equally  the  wonder  and  the  jest  of  future  ages  1 

Isabella  was  particularly  careful  in  providing  for  the  kind 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  Ovaiido  was  ordered  to  assemble 
the  caciques,  and  declare  to  them,  that  the  sovereigns  took 
them  and  their  people  under  their  especial  protection.  They 
were  merely  to  pay  tribute  like  other  subjects  of  the  crown, 
and  it  was  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  mildness  and 
gentleness.  Great  pains  were  to  be  taken  in  their  religious 
instruction ;  for  which  purpose  twelve  Franciscan  friars  were 
sent  out,  with  a  prelate  named  Antonio  de  Espinal,  a  vener- 
able and  pious  man.  This  was  the  first  formal  introduction 
of  the  Franciscan  order  into  the  New  World.* 

All  these  precautions  with  respect  to  the  natives  were  de- 
feated  by  one  imwary  provision.  It  was  permitted,  that  the 
Indians  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  in  other 
employments ;  but  this  was  limited  to  the  royal  service. 
They  were  to  be  engaged  as  hired  laborers,  and  punctually 
p2ud.  This  provision  led  to  great  abuses  and  oppressions, 
and  was  ultimately  as  fatal  to  the  natives,  as  could  have  been 
the  most  absolute  slavery. 

But,  with  that  inconsistency  frequent  in  human  conduct, 
while  the  sovereigns  were  making  regulations  for  the  relief  of 
the  Indians,  they  encouraged  a  gross  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
wel&re  of  another  race  of  human  beings.  Among  their 
various  decrees  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  first  trace  of  ne- 
gro slavery  in  the  New  World.  It  was  permitted  to  carry 
to  the  colony  negro  slaves  born  among  Christians  ;f  that  ia 

*  Las  Catas,  Hist.  Ina.,  lib.  ii.  cnp.  8,  MS. 

f  Herrera,  Hist,  ImL,  decad.  i.  Ul).  W.  ca^.  \^. 
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to  MT,  tUTM  bom  in  Serille  and  odxr  pnt*  of  Sput,  ^ 
chilJren  Mnd  dcacendanu  of  catiTet  brooglit  from  the  ^tl— it^r 
eottiit  of  Afri•3^  vlurre  such  tniBc  Ittd  lor  some  time  been  car- 
ried tm  hj  the  Spaniards  and  Poitugiiese.  There  nre  aignal 
events  in  tb^  crmrse  of  bi^torv,  vhich  sometimes  bear  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  temporal  jodgments.  h  is  a  hei  vorthj  of  obaer- 
ration,  tbat  Hl^panioIiL  the  place  where  this  flagrant  sin  agaiDil 
nature  and  humanity  was  first  introduced  into  the  Nev 
World,  has  been  the  firit  to  exhibit  an  awful  retribution. 

Amidst  the  various  concerns  which  daimed  the  attention 
of  the  s^ivereignH,  tho  interests  of  Columbus  were  not  forgot- 
ten. Ovando  was  ordered  to  examine  into  all  his  accounts, 
without  uinlt-rtaking  to  pay  them  oflll  He  was  to  ascertain 
the  (IsLmsLgf^  he  Iixnl  sustained  by  his  imprisonment,  the  inter- 
ruption ^f  h'lH  privileges,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  effects^ 
All  the  property  crjnfiscated  by  Bobadilla  was  to  be  restored ; 
or  if  it  had  bf»en  sold,  to  be  made  good  If  it  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  royal  service,  G>lumbus  was  to  be  indemniiied 
out  of  the  treasury  ;  if  Bobadilla  had  appropriated  it  to  his 
own  use,  he  was  to  account  for  it  out  of  his  private  purse. 
f>jual  care  was  V)  be  taken  to  indemnify  the  brothers  of  the 
admiral  for  the  losses  they  had  wrongfully  suffered  by  their 
arrest. 

Ojlumbus  was  likewise  to  receive  the  arrears  of  his  reve- 
nues ;  and  th(;  sanic  were  to  be  punctually  paid  to  him  in  fu- 
ture. He  was  permitted  to  have  a  factor  resident  in  the  isl- 
and, to  be  present  at  the  melting  and  the  marking  of  the  gold, 
to  collect  his  dues,  and  in  short  to  attend  to  all  his  a^rs. 
Tit  this  ofiice  he  appointed  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal^  and 
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the  sovereigns  oommonded  that  his  agent  should  be  treated 
with  great  respect. 

The  fleet  appointed  to  convey  Ovando  to  his  government 
was  the  largest  that  had  yet  sailed  to  the  New  World.  It 
consisted  of  thirty  sail,  five  of  them  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  burden,  twenty-four  caravels  from  thirty 
to  ninety,  and  one  bark  of  twenty-five  tons.*  The  number  of 
souls  embarked  in  this  fleet  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  ; 
many  of  them  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  with  their 
fiunilies. 

That  Ovando  might  appear  with  dignity  in  his  new  office, 
he  was  allowed  to  use  silks,  brocades,  precious  stones,  and 
other  articles  of  sumptuous  attire,  prohibited  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  ostentation  of  the  nobil- 
ity. He  was  permitted  to  have  seventy-two  esquires  as  his 
body-guard,  ten  of  whom  were  horsemen.  With  this  expedi- 
tion sailed  Don  Alonzo  Maldonado,  appointed  as  alguazil 
mayor,  or  chief  justice,  in  place  of  Roldan,  who  was  to  be  sent 
to  .Spain.  There  were  artisans  of  various  kinds :  to  these 
were  added  a  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary  ;  and  seven- 
ty-three married  menf  with  their  families,  all  of  respectable 
character,  destined  to  be  distributed  in  four  towns,  and  to  en- 
joy peculiar  privileges,  that  they  might  form  the  basis  of  a 
sound  and  useful  population.  They  were  to  displace  an  equal 
number  of  the  idle  and  dissolute  who  were  to  be  sent  from  the 
island :  this  excellent  measure  had  been  especially  urged  and 
entreated  by  Columbus.     There  was  also  live-stock,  artillery, 

*  Mafioz,  part  inedit.    Las  Casas  saja  the  fleet  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  sail.    He  states  from  memory,  however ;  Mufioz  from  docaments. 
f  Mufioz,  H.  K.  Mundo,  part  ioedit. 
Vol.  IL-^14 
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arms,  munitionB  of  all  kinds ;  eyery  thing,  in  Aort,  thai  was 
required  for  tho  supply  of  the  island. 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Ovando,  a  ftvorite  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  a  native  subject  of  rank,  was  fitted  out  to  enter  upon 
the  government  withheld  from  Columbus.  The  fleet  put  to 
■ea  on  the  thirteenth  of  Februar}-,  1503.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  voyage  it  was  encountered  by  a  terrible  storm;  one 
of  the  ships  foundered,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  passen- 
gers ;  the  others  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  every  thing 
on  deck,  and  were  completely  scattered.  The  shores  of  Spain 
were  strewed  with  articles  from  the  fleet,  and  a  rumor  spread 
that  all  the  ships  had  perished.  When  this  reached  the  sover- 
eigns, they  were  so  overcome  with  grief  that  they  shut  them- 
selves up  for  eight  days,  and  admitted  no  one  to  their  pres- 
ence. The  rumor  proved  to  be  incorrect :  but  one  ship  was 
lost.  The  others  assembled  again  at  the  island  of  Gromera  in 
the  Canaries,  and  pursuing  their  voyage,  arrived  at  San  Do- 
mingo on  the  15th  of  April.* 

Lis  CtMW,  Hist  Ind.,  Ub.  iL  cap.  8,  MEL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
PBOPoemoN  OF  columbcs  relatiys  to  the  bscovebt  or 

THE   HOLT  8EPULCHBE. 
[150O-1501.J 

COLUMBUS  remained  in  the  city  of  Granada  upwards  of 
nine  months,  endeavoring  to  extricate  his  affairs  from  the 
confusion  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  rash  conduct 
of  Bobadilla,  and  soliciting  the  restoration  of  his  offices  and  dig- 
nities. During  this  time  he  constantly  experienced  the  smiles 
and  attentions  of  the  sovereigns,  and  promises  were  repeatedly 
made  him  that  he  should  ultimately  be  reinstated  in  all  his 
honors.  He  had  long  since,  however,  ascertained  the  great 
interval  that  may  exist  between  promise  and  perfomance  in  a 
court.  Had  he  been  of  a  morbid  and  repining  spirit,  he  had 
ample  food  for  misanthropy.  He  beheld  the  career  of  glory 
which  he  had  opened,  thronged  by  favored  adventurers ;  he 
witnessed  preparations  making  to  convey  with  unusual  pomp 
a  successor  to  that  government  from  which  he  had  been  so 
wrongfully  and  rudely  ejected;  in  the  meanwhile  his  own 
career  was  interrupted,  and  as  far  as  public  employ  is  a  gauge 
of  royal  &vor,  he  remained  apparently  in  disgrace. 
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Hb  sanguine  temperament  was  not  long  to  be  depressed ; 
if  checked  in  one  direction,  it  broke  forth  in  another.  His 
visionary  imagination  was  an  internal  light,  which,  in  the 
darkest  times,  repelled  all  outward  gloom,  and  filled  his  mind 
with  splendid  images  and  glorious  speculations.  In  this  time 
of  evil,  his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven  years  from  the  time  of 
his  discovery,  fifty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  five  thouaand 
horse,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  recurred  to  his 
memory  with  peculiar  force.  The  time  had  elapsed,  but  the 
vow  renudned  unfulfilled,  and  the  means  to  perform  it  had  fiuled 
him.  The  New  World,  with  all  its  treasures,  had  as  yet  pro- 
duced expense  instead  of  profit ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  a 
situation  to  set  armies  on  foot  by  his  own  contributions,  he 
found  himself  without  property,  without  power,  and  without 
employ. 

Destitute  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  pious  inten- 
tions, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  incite  the  sovereigns  to  the 
enterprise ;  and  he  felt  emboldened  to  do  so,  from  having 
originally  proposed  it  as  the  great  object  to  which  the  profits 
of  his  discoveries  should  be  dedicated.    He  set  to  work,  there- 
fore, with  his  accustomed  zeal,  to  prepare  arguments  for  the 
purpose.    During  the  intcn^als  of  business,  he  sought  into  the 
prophecies  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  MTitings  of  the  fathers, 
and  all  kinds  of  sacred  and  speculative  sources,  for  mystic 
portents  and  revelations  which  might  be  construed  to  bear  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  conversion  of  the  Gren- 
tiles,  and   the   recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre :  three  great 
events  which  he  supposed  to  be  predestined  to  succeed  each 
other.     These  passngos,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Carthusian 
friar,  he  arranged  in  order,  illustrated  by  poetry,  and  collected 
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into  a  manuscript  volumey  to  be  delivered  to  the  sovereigns. 
He  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  a  long  letter,  written  with  his 
usual  fervor  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart.  It  is  one  of 
those  singular  compositions  which  lay  open  the  visionary  part 
of  his  character,  and  show  the  mystic  and  speculative  reading 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  nurture  his  solemn  and  soar- 
ing imagination* 

In  this  letter  he  urged  the  sovereigns  to  set  on  foot  a  cm* 
sade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the 
unbelievers.  He  entreated  them  not  to  reject  his  present 
advice  as  extravagant  and  impracticable,  nor  to  heed  the  dis- 
credit that  might  be  cast  upon  it  by  others ;  reminding  them 
that  his  great  scheme  of  discovery  had  originally  been  treated 
with  similar  contempt.  He  avowed  in  the  fullest  manner  his 
persuasion,  that,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had  been  chosen 
by  Heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  great  designs, 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the  rescue  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  For  this  purpose,  in  his  tender  years,  he  had  been 
guided  by  a  divine  impulse  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the 
sea,  a  mode  of  life,  he  observes,  which  produces  an  inclination 
to  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  and  he  had  been 
gifted  with  a  curious  spirit,  to  read  all  kinds  of  chronicles, 
geographical  treatises,  and  works  of  philosophy.  In  meditat- 
ing upon  these,  his  understanding  had  been  opened  by  the 
Deity,  '*  as  with  a  palpable  hand,"  so  as  to  discover  the  navi- 
gation to  the  Indies,  and  he  had  been  inflamed  with  ardor  to 
undertake  the  enterprise.  *'  Animated  as  by  a  heavenly  fire," 
he  adds,  "  I  came  to  your  highnesses :  all  who  heard  of  my 
enterprise  mocked  at  it ;  all  the  sciences  I  had  acquired  prof- 
ited me  nothing ;  seven  years  did  I  pass  in  your  royal  court| 
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diipqting  tte  case  vith  penoiw  of  gnat  andiority  and  lesroed 
in  all  tbe  arts,  axKl  in  tike  end  Ihej  deoded  that  mil  was  raiiu 
In  TOUT  high*  c^^^  al<  »oe  mnaiiicd  finth  and  coostancv.  Wbo 
will  doubt  tlkAt  this  li^t  vas  from  the  Holj  Scriptures,  illu- 
mining  vou  as  ««:I1  as  myself  with  raja  of  manreUous  bri^t- 

Tliese  iJeas.  so  repeatedly,  and  aolemnly,  and  artleaalj  ex- 
pnaaed,  by  a  man  of  the  lervent  pivty  of  Columbus,  show 
hoiw  truly  his  discoTery  arose  from  the  working  of  his  own 
mind,  and  not  from  inlormatioQ  iiimished  by  others.  lie 
considered  it  a  dirine  intimation,  a  light  from  Heaven,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  our  Saviour  and 
the  prc^^hets.  Still  he  regarded  it  but  as  a  minor  event,  pre- 
paratory to  the  great  enterprise,  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  He  pronounced  it  a  miracle  effected  by  Heaven, 
to  animate  himself  and  others  to  that  holy  undertaking ;  and 
he  assured  the  i>i>vereigns  that,  if  they  had  faith  in  his  present 
as  in  his  former  propc«ition,  they  would  assuredly  be  re- 
warded with  equally  triumphant  success.  He  conjured  them 
not  to  heed  the  sneers  of  such  as  might  scoff  at  him  as  one 
unlearned,  as  an  ignorant  mariner,  a  worldly  man  ;  remind- 
ing them  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  not  merely  in  the  learned, 
but  also  in  the  ignorant ;  nay,  that  it  reveals  things  to  oome, 
not  merely  by  rational  beings,  but  by  prodigies  in  animals, 
and  by  mystic  signs  in  the  air  and  in  the  heavens. 

The  enterprise  here  suggested  by  Columbus,  however  idle 
and  axtravagaiit  it  may  appear  in  the  present  day,  was  in  uni- 
son with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  the  court  to  which 
it  was  proposed.  The  vein  of  mystic  erudition  by  which  it 
was  enforced,  likewise,  was  suited  to  an  age  when  the  reveries 


• 
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of  the  cloister  still  controlled  the  operations  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  camp.  The  spirit  of  the  crusades  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  In  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  at  the  instigation  of  its 
dignitaries,  every  cavalier  was  ready  to  draw  his  sword  ;  and 
religion  mingled  a  glowing  and  devoted  enthusiasm  with  the 
ordinary  excitement  of  warfare.  Ferdinand  was  a  religious 
bigot ;  and  the  devotion  of  Isabella  went  as  near  to  bigotry  as 
her  liberal  mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would  permit.  Both 
the  sovereigns  were  under  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  poli- 
ticians, constantly  guiding  their  enterprises  in  a  direction  to 
redound  to  the  temporal  power  and  glory  of  the  church.  The 
recent  conquest  of  Granada  had  been  considered  a  European 
crusade,  and  had  gained  to  the  sovereigns  the  epithet  of  Catho- 
lic It  was  natural  to  think  of  extending  their  sacred  victo- 
ries still  further,  and  retaliating  upon  the  infidels  their  domi- 
nation of  Spain  and  their  long  triumphs  over  the  cross.  In 
fact,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  had  made  a  recent  inroad 
into  Bai'bary,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  taken  the  city  of 
Melilla,  and  his  expedition  had  been  pronounced  a  renewal  of 
the  holy  wars  against  the  infidels  in  Africa.* 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  proposition  of  Colum- 
bus that  could  be  r^arded  as  preposterous,  considering  the 
period  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made,  though  it 
strongly  illustrates  his  own  enthusiastic  and  visionary  charao- 


*  Garibaj,  Hist.  E^pafia,  lib.  xix.  cap.  6.  Among  the  coUections 
existing  in  the  library  of  the  late  Prince  Sebastian,  there  is  a  folio  which, 
among  other  things,  contains  a  paper  or  letter,  in  which  is  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  an  armj  of  twenty  thousand  men,  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  dated  in  1509  or  1510,  and  the  bandwrit^ 
big  appears  to  be  of  the  same  time. 
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ter.  It  mnsi  be  reoonectod  that  it  was  meditated  in  the 
eourts  of  the  Alhanibra,  among  the  q>leiidid  remains  of  Moor- 
ish grandeur,  where,  but  a  few  rears  before,  he  liad  beheld  the 
standard  of  the  faith  elevated  in  triumph  above  tlie  symbols 
of  infidelitv.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  o&pring  of  one  of 
those  moods  of  high  excitement,  when,  as  has  been  observed, 
his  sool  was  elevated  by  the  contemplation  <^  his  great  and 
glorioiis  office ;  when  he  considered  himself  mider  divine  in- 
^nration,  imparting  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  fulfilling  the  high 
and  holy  purposes  for  which  he  had  been  predestined.* 

*  Colambiii  w%»  not  anfiikr  is  this  beDef ;  it  was  entertained  by 
■MOT  of  hit  sesloof  snd  lesmed  admirert.  Tbe  emdite  lapidarr,  Jarme 
Ferrer,  in  the  tetter  vritten  to  Colambos  in  1495,  at  the  command  of 
tbe  soTereigns,  ob^erres :  '*  I  see  in  this  a  great  Djstorr :  the  dirine 
and  infallible  ProTidenee  sent  the  great  St.  Thomas  from  the  west  into 
the  ea.«t,  to  manifest  in  India  oar  hoW  and  Catho&c  faith ;  and  rou, 
8efior,  he  sent  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  east  into  the  west,  nntil 
jon  have  arrived  in  the  Orient,  into  the  extreme  part  of  Upper  India, 
that  the  people  mar  hear  that  which  their  ancestors  neglected  of  the 
preaching  of  St.  Thomas.  Thos  shall  be  accomplished  what  was  written, 
til  ommem  Urrmm  exhibit  sofiats  eorwmS*  •  •  •  •  m  m 
And  again,  **  The  office  which  ron  hold,  Sefior,  places  joa  in  the  light 
of  an  spostle  and  ambassador  of  God,  sent  bj  his  dirine  judgment, 
to  make  known  his  holj  name  in  unknown  lands.** — ^Letra  de  Moaeen 
Jayme  Ferrer,  Nararrete  Coleccion,  torn.  iL  decad.  S8.  See  also  the 
opinion  expressed  bj  Agostlno  Ginstiniani,  his  cootempormry,  in 
Polvglot  Psalter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FBEPABATIONS  OF  COLUMBUS  FOB  A  FOUBTH  TOTAOS  OF 

DISCOYEBT. 


[1601-1502.] 

rpHE  speculation  relative  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepul* 
-*-  chre,  held  but  a  temporary  sway  over  the  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus. His  thoughts  soon  returned,  with  renewed  ardor, 
to  their  wonted  channel.  He  became  impatient  of  inaction, 
and  soon  conceived  a  leading  object  for  another  enterprise  of 
discovery.  The  achievement  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  of  the  long- 
attempted  navigation  of  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
one  of  the  signal  events  of  the  day.  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
following  in  his  track,  had  made  a  most  successful  voyage,  and 
returned  with  his  vessels  laden  with  the  precious  commodities 
of  the  East.  The  riches  of  Calicut  were  now  the  theme  of 
every  tongue,  and  the  splendid  trade  now  opened  in  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  from  the  mines  of  Hindostan ;  in  pearls, 
gold,  silver,  amber,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  in  silken  stuffs, 
costly  woods,  gums,  aromatics,  and  spices  of  all  kinds.    The 

discoveries  of  the  savage  regions  of  the  New  World,  as  yet, 
Vol,  IL— 14» 


If«  ni.iW  conrr!T>>ii  din  iiW  •  f  x  rr.j^^^  {a  viikk,  with  kxs 
mmai  ^nthiuiiaain,  he  hnpt^i  ti/  «xrp«iw  noc  merciT  tke  dinor- 
^rj  <4  V jwn  -Ift  GanuL  bixt  ^r^n  tik:^«  t^  his  •jvb  pfgniom  ex- 
pfviitioiM.  Ai*rrjr<llnc  ti>  om  on  •>iMerTa£2»»s  in  his  Tojwg^ 
Uf  Paria.  aad  riv  n»prrrrii  '-Y  •  ther  lUTigators.  vho  bad  par- 
•n.'d  the  ^ame  mtote  to  a  zreater  &uae^  it  appeared  that  the 
cr«iit  ^/  T^^rra  Finca  ftirtdit^i  £ir  tf>  the  w«st.  TW  aoath- 
♦m  rr^ant  of  Cuba,  which  he  oi,r.si«ierHl  a  p^irt  of  the  Asiatic 
fffntin*^*,  srr-t^h^i  r.r*warls  tt-wari*  the  same  point.  The 
ffirT»-n?j»  of  th»-  CririVjb^^an  S«i  mu<  pass  between  t^ose  lands. 
If^  WM  f^nia^iril.  th*-r«f>re.  that  therp  must  be  a  strait  exist- 
in  cr  vim*^wh»-r»-  th«*rpab-^t5,  ofienin^  into  the  Indian  sea.  The 
•itfuti*>n  in  which  he  placed  his  coDJectural  strait,  was  some- 
where about  what  at  present  is  cal]e*i  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.* 
Tould  he  but  diACfiTrr  such  a  pasnago.  and  thus  link  the  New 
\V</rld  he  had  discovered,  with  the  opulent  oriental  i^ions  of 
the  old,  he  felt  that  he  should  make  a  magnificent  close  to  his 
lalK>r%  and  c >nmimmatc  this  great  object  of  his  exbtence. 

Whr*n  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  sovereigns,  it  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  attenti(»n.  Certain  of  the  royal  council, 
it  is  Haid,  endeavored  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  observ- 
ing that  the  various  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  low  state 
of  the  rr)yal  treasury,  rendered  any  new  expedition  highly  in- 
expedient.    They  intimated  also  that  Columbus  ought  not  to 

*  IjkB  Cnm$,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.    Las  Ctaas  specifies  the  Ticinltj  of  Kombrs 
Diot  as  the  place. 
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be  employed,  until  his  good  conduct  in  Hispaniola  was  satis 
factorily  established  by  letters  from  Ovando.  These  narrow- 
minded  suggestions  failed  in  their  aim  :  Isabella  had  implicit 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Columbus.  As  to  the  expense, 
she  felt  that  while  furnishing  so  powerful  a  fleet  and  splendid 
retinue  to  Ovando,  to  take  possession  of  his  government,  it 
would  be  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  to  refuse  a  few  ships  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  illustrious  enterpriser.  As  to  Ferdinand,  his  cupidity  was 
roused  at  the  idea  of  being  soon  put  in  possession  of  a  more 
direct  and  safe  route  to  those  countries  with  M'hich  the  crown 
of  Portugal  was  opening  so  lucrative  a  trade.  The  project 
also  would  occupy  the  admiral  for  a  considerable  time,  and, 
while  it  diverted  him  from  claims  of  an  inconvenient  nature, 
would  employ  his  talents  in  a  way  most  beneficial  to  the 
cro^n.  However  the  king  might  doubt  his  abilities  as  a 
legislator,  ho  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  skill  and  judgment 
as  a  navigator.  If  such  a  strait  as  the  one  supposed  were  re- 
ally in  existence,  Columbus  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the 
one  to  discover  it.  His  proposition,  therefore,  was  promptly 
acceded  to ;  he  was  authorized  to  fit  out  an  armament  im- 
mediately ;  and  repaired  to  Seville  in  the  Autumn  of  1501,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations. 

Though  this  substantial  enterprise  diverted  his  attention 
from  his  romantic  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  it  still  continued  to  haunt  his  mind.  He  lefl  his 
manuscript  collection  of  researches  among  the  prophecies, 
in  the  hands  of  a  devout  friar  of  the  name  of  Gaspar  Gorricio, 
who  assisted  to  complete  it.  In  February,  also,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  which  he  apologizes^  on  a/> 


II  itri*i^mrj    uti    iwo.  TuiiSt  Tnm.  xlol.     H-f  3i£: 
5. linen*   c  ii.*f  Mtmc  ic^vuc  "s*  immrs.  m. 

iistii'.  ":  T^uitf   ^'-fr7  rmne   17  ▼';«  -:r  an: 

7-  (c  'SH  ?:aL3:»*ai!iirn»fiic  "Sr  "an  jrumc  Tiiit^.  a.  tft; 


cftfe 


«> 


to 


.tft  ike 


*  A  nanuacrrpc  wniime   sfnxcua  xu:  \  <rfmf  j€  ifos  jeKStr  Msd.  ^  die 

at  fr^'ili!.  vhfsr*  '.ae  aacaor  ic  -.ajs  vir«  3a(<i  i««a  an*!  eiiaifiMd  ic  awe 
pnniuoinff  du  Irsc  -Mficoa.  Tbe  ticie  imf  «oiiii*  <if  um  tmeij  pacM  of 
u«  ▼an  iR  Ji  tac  Itaaiiwriciif  it'  F^nanixo  ^'aivmboa^  tb«  naoi  b>Q4T 
QC*  :atf  vork  iii  b«  a  sctu^  3an*L  ymhmb'tj  !)t  tile  Friar  Gaipv  Gcrrind^ 
or  fomt*  'srjciier  of  iiiif  ctiaT»cc  Thtfre  or*  :7i£a^  sarsiakl  nMei  or 
CQrrvctiinu*  axbi  ootf  or  rwQ  rrtTuI  aidicooM  in  rJM  haodwricai^  of  Cotxai- 
bus.  tapedaRj  x  ptma^  atbitd  tfttr  hm  return  frmii  hm  fimrth  vortg*. 
aoii  ihortlr  bc£or«  km  4ask«  Oihrfing  to  an  ccfipM  of  eke 
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in  which  the  proposition  was  received.  Ferdinand,  with  all 
his  bigotry,  was  a  shrewd  and  worldly  prince.  Instead  of  a 
chivalrous  crusade  against  Jerusalem,  he  preferred  making  a 
pacific  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who  had 
menaced  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He  dispatched, 
therefore,  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  so  distinguished  for  his 
hbtorical  writings,  as  ambassador  to  the  Soldan,  by  whom  all 
ancient  grievances  between  the  two  powers  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  conservation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protection  of  all  Christian  pilgrims 
resorting  to  it 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  went  on  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  contemplated  voyage,  though  but  slowly,  owing, 
as  Charlevoix  intimates,  to  the  artifices  and  delays  of  Fonseca 
and  his  agents.  He  craved  permission  to  touch  at  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  for  supplies  on  his  outward  voyage.  This,  how- 
ever, the  sovereigns  forbade,  knowing  that  he  had  many  ene- 
mies in  the  island,  and  that  the  place  would  be  in  great  agita- 
tion from  the  arrival  of  Ovando,  and  the  removal  of  Bobadilla. 
They  consented,  however,  that  he  should  touch  there  briefly 

took  place  daring  his  sojourn  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  handwriting 
of  this  last  passage,  like  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  Columbus,  which  the 
author  has  seen,  is  small  and  delicate,  but  wants  the  firmness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  his  earlier  writing,  his  hand  haying  doubtless  become  un- 
steady by  age  and  infirmity. 

This  document  is  extremely  curious,  as  containing  aU  the  passages  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  works  of  the  fathers  which  had  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  Columbusi,  and  were  construed  by 
him  into  mysterious  prophecies  and  reTolations.  The  Tolume  is  in  good 
prescrration,  excepting  that  a  few  pages  haye  been  cut  out  The  writ- 
ing, though  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  Tery  distinct 
and  legible.  The  library  mark  of  the  book  is  Estanto  Z.  Tab.  188, 
No.  25. 
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on  his  return,  by  which  time  thej  hoped  the  Island  would  be 
restored  to  tranquillity.  He  wts  permitted  to  take  with  him, 
in  this  expedition,  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  and  his  son 
Fernando,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  also,  two  or  three  per- 
sons learned  in  Arabic,  to  ser%'e  as  interpreters,  in  case  he 
should  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Khan,  or  of  any 
other  eastern  prince  where  that  language  might  be  spoken,  or 
partially  known.  In  reply  to  letters  relative  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  his  rights,  and  to  matters  concerning  his  family^ 
the  sovereigns  wrote  him  a  letter,  dated  March  14,  1502,  from 
Valencia  de  Torre,  in  which  they  again  solemnly  assured  him 
thai  their  capitulations  with  him  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  let- 
ter, and  the  di<rnities  therein  ceded  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his 
children  after  him  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  confirm 
them  anew,  they  would  do  so,  and  secure  them  to  his  son. 
Beside  which,  they  expressed  their  disposition  to  bestow  fur- 
ther honors  and  rewards  upon  himself,  his  brothers,  and  his 
children.  They  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  depart  in  peace 
and  confidence,  and  to  leave  all  his  concerns  in  Spain  to  the 
management  of  his  son  Die-go.* 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  Columbus  received  from  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  assurances  it  contained  were  as  ample  and 
absolute  as  ho  could  desire.  Recent  circumstances,  however, 
had  apparently  rendered  him  dubious  of  the  future.  During 
the  time  that  he  passed  in  Seville,  previous  to  his  departure,  he 
took  measures  to  secure  his  fame,  and  preserve  the  claims  of 
his  family,  by  placing  them  under  the  guardianship  of  his  na- 
tive country.  lie  had  copies  of  all  the  letters,  grants,  and 
privileges  from  the  sovereigns,  appointing  him  admiral,  vice- 

•  Las  Cwa»,  ll\9\.  \ivA,,\\Vi.  \\.  ^»s^.  4. 
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roy,.and  governor  of  the  Indies,  copied  and  authenticated  be- 
fore the  alcaldes  of  Seville.  Two  sete  of  these  were  tran- 
scribed, together  with  his  letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
contuning  a  circumstantial  and  eloquent  vindication  of  his 
rights ;  and  two  letters  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  at  Genoa, 
assigning  to  it  the  tenth  of  his  revenues,  to  be  employed  in 
diminishing  the  duties  on  corn  and  other  provisions : — a  truly 
benevolent  and  patriotic  donation,  intended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  his  native  city.  These  two  sets  of  documents  he 
sent  by  different  individuals  to  his  friend,  Doctor  Nicolo 
Oderigo,  formerly  ambassador  from  Genoa  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  requesting  him  to  preserve  them  in  some  safe  deposit, 
and  to  apprise  his  son  Diego  of  the  same.  His  dissatisfaction 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  court  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  precautionary  measure,  that  an  appeal  to  the  world,  or 
to  posterity,  might  be  in  the  power  of  his  descendants,  in  case 
ho  should  perish  in  the  course  of  his  voyage.* 

*  These  documents  lay  unknown  in  the  Oderigo  family  until  1670, 
when  Lorenzo  Oderigo  presented  them  to  the  government  of  Genoa,  and 
they  were  deposited  in  the  archives.  In  the  disturbances  and  revolutions 
of  after  times,  one  of  these  copies  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  the  other  disap- 
peared. In  1816  the  Utter  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  deceased 
Count  Michel  Angelo  Cambiaso,  a  senator  of  Genoa.  It  was  procured 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  then  sovereign  of  Genoa,  and  given  up  by  him 
to  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1821.  A  custodia,  or  monument,  was  erected  in 
that  city  for  its  preservation,  consisting  of  a  marble  column  supporting 
an  urn,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Columbus.  The  documents  were  depos- 
ited in  the  urn.  These  papers  have  been  published,  together  with  an 
historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  by  D.  Gio.  Battista  Spotomo,  Professor 
of  Eloquence,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Genoa. 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER  I. 

DEPABTUBE  OF  COLUMBUS  ON  HIS  FOUBTH  YOTAQEL— BEFU8ED 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  HABBOB  OF  SAN  DOBilNOO.— EXPOSED  TO 
A  VIOLENT  TEMPEST. 

[1502.] 

A  GE  was  rapidly  making  its  advances  upon  Columbus  when 
•^^  he  undertook  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  of  discovery. 
He  had  already  numbered  sixty-six  years,  and  they  were  years 
filled  with  care  and  trouble,  in  which  age  outstrips  the  march 
of  time.  His  constitution,  originally  vigorous  in  the  extreme, 
had  been  impaired  by  hardships  and  exposures  in  every  clime, 
and  silently  preyed  upon  by  the  sufierings  of  the  mind.  His 
frame,  once  powerful  and  commanding,  and  retaining  a  sem- 
blance of  strength  and  majesty  even  in  its  decay,  was  yet 
crazed  by  infirmities,  and  subject  to  paroxysms  of  excruciating 
pain.  His  intellectual  forces  alone  retained  their  wonted 
health  and  energy,  prompting  him,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
most  men  seek  repose,  to  sally  forth  with  youthful  ardor,  on 
the  most  toilsome  and  adventurous  of  expeditions. 

His  squadron  for  the  present  voyage  consisted  of  four 
caravels,  the  smallest  of  fifty  tons  burden,  the  largest  not  ex- 
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ceeding  seventy,  and  the  crews  amounting  in  all  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  With  this  little  armament  and  these 
slender  barks  did  the  venerable  discoverer  undertake  the  search 
after  a  strait,  which,  if  found,  must  conduct  him  into  the  most 
remote  seas,  and  lead  to  a  complete  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe. 

In  this  arduous  voyage,  however,  he  had  a  faithful  coun- 
sellury  and  an  intrepid  and  vigorous  coadjutor,  in  his  brother 
Dun  Bartholomew,  while  his  younger  son  Fernando  cheered 
him  with  his  affectionate  sympathy.  He  had  learnt  to  ap- 
preciate such  comforts,  from  being  too  often  an  isolated  stran- 
ger, surrounded  by  false  friends  and  perfidious  enemies. 

The  S(|uadron  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  Aiay,  and 
passed  over  to  Ercilla,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where  it  an- 
chored on  the  13th.  Understanding  that  the  Portuguese  gar- 
rison was  closely  besieged  in  the  fortress  by  the  Moors,  and 
exposed  to  great  peril,  Columbus  was  ordered  to  touch  there, 
and  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  Before  his  arrival 
the  siege  had  been  raised,  but  the  governor  lay  ill,  having  been 
wounded  in  an  assault.  Columbus  sent  his  brother,  the  Ade- 
lantado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  the  captains  of  the  caravels  on 
shore,  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  with  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  civility,  and  offers  of  the  sen-ices  of  his  squadron. 
Their  visit  and  message  gave  high  satisfaction,  and  several 
cavaliers  were  sent  to  wait  upon  the  admiral  in  return,  some 
of  whom  were  relatives  of  his  deceased  wife,  Dona  Fdippa 
Munoz.  After  this  exchange  of  civilities,  the  admiral  made 
sail  on  the  same  day,  and  continued  his  voyage.*  On  the 
25th  of  May,  he  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary,  and  remained 

*  nist  del  Almiranto,  cap.  88. 
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at  that  and  the  adjacent  islands  for  a  few  days,  taking  in  wood 
and  water.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  he  took  his  departure 
for  the  New  World.  The  trade  winds  were  so  favorable,  that 
the  little  squadron  swept  gently  on  its  course,  without  shifting 
a  sail,  and  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June  at  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  called  by  the  natives  Mantinino.*  Afler  stopping 
here  for  three  days,  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  allow  the 
seamen  time  to  wash  their  clothes,  the  squadron  passed  to  the 
west  of  the  island,  and  sailed  to  Dominica,  about  ten  leagues 
distant.f  Columbus  continued  hence  along  the  inside  of  the 
Antilles,  to  Santa  Cruz,  then  along  the  south  side  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  steered  for  San  Domingo.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  admiral,  who  had  intended  to  steer  to 
Jamaica,!  and  thence  to  take  a  departure  for  the  continent, 
and  explore  its  coast  in  search  of  the  supposed  strait.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns  also,  prohibiting  him 
on  his  outward  voyage  to  touch  at  Hispaniola.  His  excuse 
was,  that  his  principal  vessel  sailed  extremely  ill,  could  not 
carry  any  canvas,  and  continually  embarrassed  and  delayed 
the  rest  of  the  squadron.§  He  wished,  therefore,  to  exchange 
it  for  one  of  the  fleet  which  had  recently  conveyed  Ovando  to 
his  government,  or  to  purchase  some  other  vessel  at  San  Do- 
mingo ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  be  blamed 

*  Sefior  Navarrete  supposes  this  island  to  be  the  same  at  present 
called  Santa  Lucia.  From  the  distance  between  it  and  Dominica,  as 
stated  by  Fernando  (Columbus,  it  was  more  probablj  the  present 
Martinica. 

f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  S8. 

X  Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Journal  of  Poms,  Nayarreiey 
torn.  i. 
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for  departing  from  hiB  orders,  In  a  case  of  such  importaiioe  to 
the  safety  and  sucoew  of  his  expedition. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  situaUon  of  tlie  island  at  thb    * 
moment     Ovando  had  reached  San  Domingo  on  the  15ch  of 
April.     He  had  been  received  with  the  accustomed  ceremonj 
on  the  shore,  by  Bobadiila,  accompanied  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town.    He  was  escorted  to  the  fortress,  where 
his  commission  was  read  in  form,  in  presence  of  all  the 
authorities.    The  usual  oaths  were  taken,  and  ceremonials 
observed ;   and  the  new  governor  was  hailed  with  great  de> 
monstrations  of  obedience  and  satisfiiction.     Ovando  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  coolness  and  prudence ;  and 
treated  Bobadilla  with  a  courtesy  totally  opposite  to  the  rude- 
ness with  which  the  lattvr  had  superseded  Columbus.    The 
emptiness  of  mere  official  rank,  when  unsustaiued  by  merit, 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  Bobadilla.    The  moment  his  au- 
thority was  at  an  end,  all  his  importance  vanished.    He  found 
himself  a  solitary  and  neglected  man,  deserted  by  those  whom 
he  had  most  favored,  and  he  experienced  the  worthlessness  of 
the  popularity  gained  by  courting  the  prejudices  and  passicHis 
of  the  multitude.     Still  there  is  no  record  of  any  suit  having 
been  instituted  against  him  ;  and  Las  Casas,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  declared  that  he  never  heard  any  harsh  thing  spoken  of 
him  by  the  colonists.* 

The  conduct  of  Koldan  and  his  accomplices,  however,  un- 
derwent a  strict  investigation,  and  many  were  arrested  to  be 
sent  to  Spain  for  trial.  They  appeared  undismayed,  trusting 
to  the  influence  of  their  friends  in  Spain  to  protect  them,  and 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind^  lib.  il  cap.  8. 
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many  relying  on  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  Bishop  of 
Fonseca  to  favor  all  who  had  been  opposed  to  Columbus. 

The  fleet  which  had  brought  out  Ovando,  was  now  ready  for 
sea,  and  was  to  take  out  a  number  of  the  principal  delinquents, 
and  many  of  the  idlers  and  profligates  of  the  island.  Boba- 
dilla  was  to  embark  in  the  principal  ship,  on  board  of  which  ho 
put  an  immense  amount  of  gold,  the  revenue  collected  for  the 
crown  during  his  government,  and  which  he  confidently  ex- 
pected would  atone  for  all  his  faults.  There  was  one  solid 
mass  of  virgin  gold  on  board  of  his  ship,  which  is  famous  in 
the  old  Spanish  chronicles.  It  had  been  found  by  a  female 
Indian  in  a  brook,  on  the  estate  of  Francisco  de  Garay  and 
Miguel  Diaz,  and  had  been  taken  by  Bobadilla  to  send  to  the 
king,  making  the  owners  a  suitable  compensation.  It  was 
said  to  weigh  three  thousand  six  hundred  castellanos.* 

Large  quantities  of  gold  were  likewise  shipped  in  the  fleet, 
by  the  followers  of  Roldan,  and  other  adventurers ;  the  wealth 
gained  by  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  natives.  Among  the 
various  persons  who  were  to  sail  in  the  principal  ship,  was 
the  unfortunate  Guarionex,  the  once  powerful  cacique  of  the 
Vega.  Ho  had  been  confined  in  Fort  Conception,  ever  since 
his  capture  after  the  war  of  Higucy,  and  was  now  to  be  sent 
a  captive  in  chains  to  Spain.  In  one  of  the  ships,  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  the  agent  of  Columbus,  hud  put  four 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  be  remitted  to  him  ;  being  part  of 
his  property,  either  recently  collected,  or  recovered  from  the 
hands  of  Bobadilla.f 

The  preparations  were  all  made,  and  the  fleet  was  ready 
to  put  to  sea,  when,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  squadron  of 

*  Las  Casas,  cap.  6.  ^  lb. 
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Columbus  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  immediateljr 
sent  Pedro  de  Tcrreros,  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  on 
shore,  to  wait  on  Ovando,  and  explain  to  him  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  coming  was  to  procure  a  vessel  in  exchange  for 
one  of  his  caravels,  whidi  was  extremely  defective.  He 
requested  permission  also  to  shelter  his  squadron  in  the  har- 
bor ;  as  he  apprehended,  from  various  indications,  an  approach- 
ing storm.  This  request  was  refused  by  Ovando.  Las  Casas 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  had  instructions  from  the  sover- 
eigns not  to  admit  Columbus,  and  that  he  was  further  swayed 
by  prudent  considerations,  as  San  Domingo  was  at  that  mo- 
ment crowded  with  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  admiral, 
many  of  them  in  a  high  state  of  exasperation,  from  recent 
proceedings  which  liad  taken  place  against  them.* 

When  the  ungracious  refusal  of  Ovando  was  brought  to 
Columbus,  and  he  found  all  shelter  denied  him,  he  sought  at 
least  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  fleet,  which  was  about  to  sail. 
He  sent  back  the  oflicer,  therefore,  to  the  governor,  entreating 
him  not  to  permit  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea  for  several  dayd; 
assuring  him  that  there  were  indubitable  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing tempest.  This  second  reque^st  was  equally  fruitless  with 
the  first.  The  weather,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  was  fair  and 
tranquil ;  the  pilots  and  seamen  were  impatient  to  depart. 
They  scoflTed  at  the  prediction  of  the  admiral,  ridiculing  him 
as  a  false  prophet,  and  they  persuaded  Ovando  not  to  detain 
the  fleet  on  so  unsubstantial  a  pretext. 

It  was  hard  treatment  of  Columbus,  thus  to  be  denied  the 
relief  which  the  state  of  his  ships  required,  and  to  be  excluded 
in  time  of  distress  from  the  very  harbor  he  had  discovered. 
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He  retired  from  the  river  full  of  grief  and  indignation.  His 
crew  murmured  loudly  at  being  shut  out  from  a  port  of  their 
own  nation,  where  even  strangers,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  be  admitted.  They  repined  at  having  embarked  with 
a  commander  liable  to  such  treatment ;  and  anticipated  noth- 
ing but  evil  from  a  voyage,  in  which  they  were  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  repulsed  from  the  protection  of 
the  land. 

Being  confident,  from  his  observations  of  those  natural  phe- 
nomena in  which  he  was  deeply  skilled,  that  the  anticipated 
storm  could  not  be  distant,  and  expecting  it  from  the  land 
side,  Columbus  kept  his  feeble  squadron  close  to  the  shore, 
and  sought  for  secure  anchorage  in  some  wild  bay  or  river  of 
the  island. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla  set  sail  from  San 
Domingo,  and  stood  out  confidently  to  sea.  Within  two 
days,  the  predictions  of  Columbus  were  verified.  One  of 
those  tremendous  hurricanes,  which  sometimes  sweep  those 
latitudes,  had  gradually  gathered  up.  The  baleful  appearance 
of  the  heavens,^he  wild  look  of  the  ocean,  the  rising  murmur 
of  the  winds,  all  gave  notice  of  its  approach.  The  fleet  had 
scarcely  reached  the  eastern  point  of  Hispaniola,  when  the 
tempest  burst  over  it  with  awful  fury,  involving  every  thing 
in  wreck  and  ruin.  The  ship  on  board  of  which  were  Boba- 
dilla, Roldan,  and  a  number  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  Columbus,  was  swallowed  up  with  all  its  crew,  and  with 
the  celebrated  mass  of  gold,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  ill- 
gotten  treasure,  gained  by  the  miseries  of  the  Indians.  Many 
of  the  ships  were  entirely  lost,  some  returned  to  San  Do- 
mingo, in  shattered  condition,  and  only  one  was  enabled  to 
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continue  her  voyage  to  Spain.  That  one,  according  to  Fer- 
nando Columbus,  was  the  weakest  of  the  fleet,  and  had  on 
board  the  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  property  of  the 
admiral. 

During  the  early  part  of.  this  storm,  the  little  squadron 
of  Columbus  remained  tolerably  well  sheltered  by  the  land. 
On  the  second  day  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and  the 
night  coming  on  with  unusual  darkness,  the  ships  lost  sight 
of  each  other  and  were  separated.  The  admiral  still  kept  dose 
to  the  shore,  and  sustained  no  damage.  The  others,  fearful 
of  the  land  in  such  a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  ran  out  for 
sea-room,  and  encountered  the  whole  fury  of  the  elements. 
For  several  days  they  were  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  wind 
and  wave,  fearful  each  moment  of  shipwreck,  and  giving  up 
each  other  as  lost.  The  Adelantado,  who  commanded  the 
ship  already  mentioned  as  being  scarcely  seaworthy,  ran  the 
most  imminent  hazard,  and  nothing  but  his  consummate  sea- 
manship enabled  him  to  keep  her  afloat.  At  length,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  they  all  arrived  safe  at  Port  Hermoso,  to 
the  west  of  San  Domingo.  The  Adelantado  hid  lost  his  long 
boat ;  and  all  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
admiral,  had  sustained  more  or  less  injury. 

When  Columbus  learnt  the  signal  destruction  that  had 
overwhelmed  his  enemies,  almost  before  his  eyes,  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  awe,  and  considered  his  own  preserva- 
tion as  little  less  than  miraculous.  Both  his  son  Fernando, 
and  the  venerable  historian  Las  Casas,  looked  upon  the  event 
as  one  of  those  awful  judgments,  which  seem  at  times  to  deal 
forth  temporal  retribution.  They  noticed  the  circumstance, 
that  while  the  enemies  of  the  admiral  were  swallowed  up  by 
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the  raging  sea,  the  only  ship  of  the  fleet  which  was  enabled 
to  pursue  her  voyage,  and  reach  her  port  of  destination,  was 
the  frail  bark  freighted  with  the  property  of  Columbus.  The 
evil,  however,  in  this,  as  in  most  circumstances,  overwhelmed 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  In  the  ship  with  Bobadilla 
and  Roldan,  perished  the  captive  Guarionex,  the  unfortunate 
cacique  of  the  V^a.* 

*  Las  Caaas,  Hist.  Ind.  fib.  ii.  cap.  6.    ffiat  del  Ahnirante,  cap.  88. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TOTAOS  ALONG  TUS  COAST  OF  HONDUSAE. 

[1602.] 

Tj^OR  several  days  Columbus  remained  in  Port  Ilcrmoso  to 
•*-  repair  his  vessels,  and  permit  his  crews  to  repose  and  re- 
fresh themselves  ailer  the  late  tempest.  lie  had  scarcely  lefl 
this  harbor,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  another 
storm  in  Jaequemcl,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
Port  Brazil.  Hence  he  sailed  on  the  14th  of  July,  steering 
for  Terra  Firma.  The  weather  falling  pertectly  calm,  ho  was 
borne  away  by  the  cum>nts  until  he  ibund  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  little  islands  near  Jamaica,*  destitute  of 
springs,  but  where  the  seamen  obtained  a  supply  of  water  by 
^^^^S  hol<^s  in  the  sand  on  the  beach. 

The  calm  continuing,  ho  was  swept  away  to  the  group  of 
small  islands,  or  keys,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  to  which 
in  1494  he  had  given  the  name  of  The  Gardens.  He  had 
scarcely  touched  there,  however,  when  the  wind  sprang  up  from 
a  fiivorable  quarter,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  sail  on  his 
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destined  course.  He  now  stood  to  the  southwest,  and  after  a 
ftw  days  discovered,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  small  but  elevated 
Idand,  agreeable  to  the  eye  from  the  variety  of  trees  with 
ubich  it  was  covered.  Among  these  was  a  great  number  of 
Jofty  pines,  from  which  circumstance  Columbus  named  it  Isla 
fie  Pinos.  It  has  always,  however,  retained  its  Indian  name 
jQf  Guanaja,*  which  has  been  extended  to  a  number  of  smaller 
idands  surrounding  it.     This  group  is  within  a  few  leagues  of 

i   the  coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  east  of  the  great  bay  or  gulf  of 
that  name. 

I  The  Adelantado,  with  two  launches  full  of  people,  landed 

on  the  principal  island,  which  was  extremely  verdant  and  fer- 
jtile.  The  inhabitants  resembled  those  of  other  islands,  ex- 
cepting that  their  foreheads  were  narrower.  While  the  Ad- 
elantado was  on  shore,  he  beheld  a  great  canoe  arriving,  as 
from  a  distant  and  important  voyage.  He  was  struck  with 
its  magnitude  and  contents.  It  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  a  galley,  though  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree. 
In  the  centre  was  a  kind  of  awning  or  cabin  of  palm-leaves, 
after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  gondolas  of  Venice,  and  suf- 
ficiently  dose  to  exclude  both  sun  and  rain.  Under  this  sat 
a  cacique  with  his  wives  and  children.  Twenty-five  Indians 
rowed  the  canoe,  and  it  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  articles  of 
the  manufacture  and  natural  production  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. It  is  supposed  that  this  bark  had  come  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Yucatan,  which  is  about  forty  leagues  distant  from  this 
island. 

The  Indians  in  the  canoe  appeared  to  have  no  fear  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  readily  went  alongside  of  the  admiral's  car- 

« 

*  Called  in  some  of  the  English  maps  Bonacca. 


aTeL     Columbu  wm  orajojed  at  tkna  haTng  brom^  to 
him  at  oooe,  vithout  trouble  or  daogery  a  coUcciion  of  ipeci- 
meos  of  all  tlie  iiuportant  aitidei  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World.     He  eiamined,  with  great  ooriodtj  and  intereaty  the 
cootenti  of  the  canoe.     Amoog  various  utensiltf  and  weapons 
similar  to  those  alreadj  found  aoKNig  the  natives,  he  perceived 
others  of  a  much  superior  kind.     There  were  hatchets  for  cut- 
ting wood,  formed  not  of  stone  but  copper ;  wooden  n^arda^ 
with  diannels  on  each  side  of  the  blade,  in  whidi  sharp  fiints 
were  firmly  fixed  by  cords  made  of  the  intestines  of  fishes ; 
being  the  same  kind  of  weapon  afterwards  Ibund  among  the 
Mexicans.     There  were  copper  bells,  and  other  articles  of  the 
same  metal,  together  with  a  rude  kind  of  crucible  in  whidi  to 
melt  it ;  various  vessels  and  utensils  neatly  formed  of  day, 
of  marble,  and  of  hard  wood  ;  sheets  and  mantles  of  cotton, 
worked  and  dyed  with  various  colors ;    great   quantities   of 
cacao,  a  fruit  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  but  which,  as 
they  soon  found,  the  natives  held  in  great  estimation,  using  it 
both  as  food  and  money.     There  was  a  beverage  also  ex- 
tracted from  maize  or  Indian  com,  resembling  beer.     Their 
provisions  consisted  of  bread  made  of  maize,  and  roots  of 
various  kinds,  similar  to  those  of  Hispaniola      From  among 
these  articles,  Columbus  collected  such  as  were  important  to 
serfd  as  specimens  to  Spain,  giving  the  natives   European 
trinkets  in  exchange,  with  which  they  were  highly  satisfied* 
They  appeared  to  manifest  neither  astonishment  nor  alarm 
when  on  board  of  the  vessels,  and  surrounded  by  people  who 
mufft  have  been  so   strange  and   wonderful  to  them.     The 
women  wore  mantles,  with  which  they  wrapped  themselves, 
like  the  female  Moors  of  Granada,  and  the  men  had  cloths  of 
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cotton  round  their  loins.  Both  sexes  appeared  more  partic- 
ular about  these  coverings,  and  to  have  a  quicker  sense  of 
personal  modesty  than  any  Indians  Columbus  had  yet  dis- 
covered. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  superiority  of  their 
implements  and  manufactures,  were  held  by  the  admiral  as 
indications  that  he  was  approaching  more  civilized  nations. 
He  endeavored  to  gain  particular  information  from  these  In- 
dians about  the  surrounding  countries ;  but  as  they  ^spoke  a 
different  language  from  that  of  his  interpreters,  he  could  un- 
derstand thom  but  imperfectly  They  informed  him  that  they 
had  just  arrived  from  a  country,  rich,  cultivated,  and  indus- 
trious, situated  to  the  west.  They  endeavored  to  impress  him 
with  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  regions, 
and  the  people  in  that  quarter,  and  urged  him  to  steer  in  that 
direction.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Columbus  had  he  fol- 
lowed their  advice.  Within  a  day  or  two  he  would  have  ar- 
rived at  Yucatan  ;  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the  other  op- 
ulent countries  of  New  Spain  would  have  necessarily  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Southern  Ocean  would  have  been  disclosed  to 
him,  and  a  succession  of  splendid  discoveries  would  have  shed 
fresh  glory  on  his  declining  age,  instead  of  its  sinking  amidst 
gloom,  neglect,  and  disappointment. 

The  admiral^s  whole  mind,  however,  was  at  present  intent 
upon  discovering  the  strait.  As  the  countries  described  by 
the  Indians  lay  to  the  west,  he  supposed  that  he  could  easily 
visit  them  at  some  future  time,  by  running  with  the  trade- 
winds  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  he  imagined  must  con- 
tinue on,  so  as  to  join  them.  At  present  he  was  determined 
to  seek  the  mainland,  the  mountains  of  which  were  visible  to 
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the  south,  and  apparently  not  many  leagues  distant :  *  by 
keeping  along  it  steadfastly  to  the  east,  he  must  at  length  ar- 
rive to  where  he  supposed  it  to  be  severed  from  the  coast  of 
Paria  by  an  intervening  strait ;  and  passing  through  this,  he 
should  soon  make  his  way  to  the  Spice  Islands  and  the  ridiest 
parts  of  India.f 

lie  was  encouraged  the  more  to  persist  in  his  eastern 
course  by  information  from  the  Indians,  that  there  were  many 
places  in  that  direction*>»'hich  abounded  with  gold.  Mudi  of 
the  information  which  he  gaUiered  among  these  people,  was 
derived  from  an  old  man  more  intelligent  than  the  rest,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  ancient  navigator  of  these  seas.  Columbus 
retained  him  to  serve  as  a  guide  along  the  coast,  and  dis- 
missed his  companions  with  many  presents. 

Leaving  the  island  of  Guanaja,  he  stood  southwardly  for 
the  mainland,  and  afler  sailing  a  few  leagues,  discovered  a 
capo,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caxinos,  from  its  being 
covered  with  fruit  trees,  so  called  by  the  natives.  It  is  at 
present  known  as  Cape  Honduras.  Here,  on  Sunday  the  Htb 
of  August,  the  Adelantado  landed  with  the  captains  of  the 
caravels  and  many  of  the  seamen,  to  attend  moss,  which  was 
performed  under  the  trees  on  the  sea-shore,  according  to  the 
pious  custom  of  the  admiral,  whenever  circumstances  would 
permit.  On  the  17th,  the  Adelantado  again  landed  at  a  river 
about  fifleen  miles  from  the  point,  on  the  bank  of  which  he 
displayed  the  banners  of  Castile,  taking  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties ;  from  which 
circumstance  he  named  this  the  River  of  Possession.  J 

•  Jonrnal  of  Porras,  Navarrete,  torn.  L 

f  Las  Cosas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.     Letter  of  Columboa  from  Jamaica. 

J  Journal  ol  Vorraa,  'S;\^■^LTv^^\.v^,  CckXcv.,  V^xv\.\. 
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At  this  place  they  found  upwards  of  a  hundred  Indiuis  as- 
sembled, laden  with  bread  and  maize,  fish  and  fowl,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  These  they  laid  down  as  presents 
before  the  Adelantado  and  his  party,  and  drew  back  to  a  dis- 
tance without  speaking  a  word.  The  Adelantado  distributed 
among  them  various  trinkets,  with  which  they  were  well 
pleased,  and  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  same  place,  in 
greater  numbers,  with  still  more  abundimt  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  natives  of  this  neighborhood,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  eastward,  had  higher  foreheads  than  those  of  the  isl- 
ands. They  were  of  different  languages,  and  varied  from  each 
other  in  their  decorations.  Some  were  entirely  naked ;  and 
their  bodies  were  marked  by  means  of  fire  with  the  figures  of 
various  animals.  Some  wore  coverings  about  the  loins; 
others  short  cotton  jerkins  without  sleeves ;  some  wore  tresses 
of  hair  in  front  The  chieftains  had  caps  of  white  or  colored 
cotton.  When  arrayed  for  any  festival,  they  painted  their 
faces  black,  or  with  stripes  of  various  colors,  or  with  circles 
round  the  eyes.  The  old  Indian  guide  assured  the  admiral 
that  many  of  them  were  cannibals.  In  one  part  of  the  coast 
the  natives  had  their  ears  bored,  and  hideously  distended; 
which  caused  the  Spaniards  to  call  that  region  la  Costa  de  la 
Oreja,  or  "  the  Coast  of  the  Ear."  ♦ 

From  the  River  of  Possession,  Columbus  proceeded  along 
what  is  at  present  called  the  coast  of  Honduras,  beating 
against  contrary  winds,  and  struggling  with  currents,  which 
swept  from  the  east  like  the  constant  stream  of  a  river.  He 
often  lost  in  one  tack  what  he  had  laboriously  gained  in  tyro, 

•  Las  Ca5a8,  lib  ii.  cap.  21.    Hist.  de\  A\nuTaxv\A^  wi'^.'i^* 
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frequently  making  but  two  leagues  in  a  day,  and  never  more 
than  five.  At  night  he  anchored  under  the  land,  through  fear 
of  proceeding  along  an  unknown  coast  in  the  dark,  but  was 
ofleii  forced  out  to  s&l  by  the  violence  of  the  currents.*  In 
all  this  time  he  experienced  the  same  kind  of  weather  that  had 
prevailed  on  the  coast  of  Ilispaniola,  and  had  attended  him 
more  or  less  for  upwards  of  sixty  days.  There  was,  he  says, 
almost  Im  incessant  tempest  of  the  heavens,  with  heavy  rains, 
and  such  thunder  and  lightning,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
drenching  rains,  and  rending  thunder  of  the  tropics,  will  not 
think  his  description  of  the  storms  exaggerated.  His  vessels 
were  strained  so  that  their  seams  opened  ;  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging were  rent,  and  the  provisions  were  damaged  by  the  rain 
and  by  the  leakage.  The  sailors  were  exhausted  with  labor, 
and  harassed  with  terror.  They  many  times  confessed  their 
iins  to  each  other,  and  prepared  for  death.  "  I  have  seen 
many  tempests,"  says  Columbus,  '*  but  none  so  violent  or  of 
such  long  duration."  He  alludes  to  the  whole  series  of  storms 
for  upwards  of  two  months,  since  he  had  been  refused  shelter 
at  San  Domingo.  During  a  great  part  of  this  time,  he  had 
suffered  extremely  from  the  gout,  aggravated  by  his  watchful- 
ness and  anxiety.  His  illness  did  not  prevent  him  attending 
to  his  duties ;  he  had  a  small  cabin  or  chamber  constructed 
on  the  stem,  whence,  even  when  confined  to  his  bed,  he  could 
keep  a  look-out  and  regulate  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  Many 
times  he  was  so  ill  that  he  thought  his  end  approaching.  His 
anxious  mind  was  distressed  about  his  brother  the  Adelantado, 
whom  he  had  persuaded  against  his  will  to  come  on  this  expe- 
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dition,  and  who  was  in  the  worst  vessel  of  the  squadron.  He 
lamented  also  having  brought  with  him  his  son  Fernando,  ex- 
posing him  at  so  tender  an  age  to  such  perils  and  hardships, 
although  the  youth  bore  them  with  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  a  veteran.  Often,  too,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  son 
Diego,  and  the  cares  and  perplexities  into  which  his  death 
might  plunge  him.*  At  length,  after  struggling  for  upwards 
of  forty  days  since  leaving  t-he  Cape  of  Honduras,  to  make  a 
distance  of  about  seventy  leagues,  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of 
September  at  a  cape  where  the  coast  making  an  angle,  turned 
directly  south,  so  as  to  give  them  an  easy  wind  and  free  nav- 
igation. Doubling  the  point,  they  swept  off  with  flowing 
sails  and  hearts  filled  with  joy ;  and  the  admiral,  to  com- 
memorate this  sudden  relief  from  toil  and  peril,  gave  to  the 
Cape  the  name  of  Gracias  a  Dios,  or  Thanks  to  God.f 

*  Letter  from  Jamaica.    Kavarrete,  Colec.,  torn.  i. 

f  Las  Caaas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.    Hiat.  del  Almirante,  cap.  91. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

TOTAOS  ALONG  THS  MOSQUITO  COAST,  ASD  TBAN8AGTI0V8 

AT  CABIABL 

[1603.] 

AFTER  doubling  Capo  Gracias  a  Dios,  Columbus  saUed 
directly  south,  along  what  is  at  present  called  the  Mosquito 
shore.  The  land  was  of  varied  character,  sometimes  rugged, 
with  craggy  promontories  and  points  stretching  into  the  sea, 
at  other  places  verdant  and  fertile,  and  watered  by  abundant 
streams.  In  the  rivers  grew  immense  reeds,  sometimes  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man*s  thigh :  they  abounded  with  fish  and 
tortoises,  and  alligators  basked  on  the  banks.  At  one  place 
Columbus  passed  a  cluster  of  twelve  small  islands,  on  which 
grew  a  fruit  resembling  a  lemon,  on  which  account  he  called 
them  the  Limonares.* 

Afler  sailing  about  sixty-two  leagues  along  this  coast, 
being  greatly  in  want  of  wood  and  water,  the  squadron 
anchored  on  the  16th  of  September,  near  a  copious  river,  up 

*  P.  Mirtjr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  ir.     These  maj  bare  been  the  lime,  a 
Jmall  and  extremely  ncid  tEp«c\««  oC  the  lemon. 
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which  the  boats  were  sent  to  procure  the  requisite  supplies. 
As  they  were  returning  to  their  ships,  a  sudden  swelling  of 
the  sea,  rushing  in  and  encountering  the  rapid  current  of  the 
river,  caused  a  violent  commotion,  in  which  one  of  the  boats 
was  swallowed  up,  and  all .  on  board  perished.  This  mehui* 
choly  event  had  a  gloomy  eflect  upon  the  crews,  already  dis- 
pirited and  careworn  from  the  hardships  they  had  endured, 
and  Columbus,  sharing  their  dejection,  gave  the  stream  the 
sinister  name  of  El  rio  del  Desaslre,  or  the  River  of  Disaster.* 

Leaving  this  unlucky  neighborhood,  they  continued  for 
several  days  along  the  coast,  until  finding  both  his  ships  and 
his  people  nearly  disabled  by  the  buffetings  of  the  tempests, 
Columbus,  on  the  25th  of  September,  cast  anchor  between  a 
small  island  and  the  mainland,  in  what  appeared  a  commodious 
and  delightful  situation.  The  island  was  covered  with  groves 
of  palm-trees,  cocoanut-trees,  bananas,  and  a  delicate  and 
fragrant  fruit,  which  the  admiral  continually  mistook  for  the 
mirabolane  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
odoriferous  shrubs  of  the  island  sent  forth  grateful  perfumes, 
so  that  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Huerta,  or  The 
Garden.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  Quiribiri.  Im- 
mediately opposite,  at  a  short  leaguers  distance,  was  an  Indian 
village,  named  Cariari,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful 
river.  The  country  around  was  fresh  and  verdant,  finely  di- 
versified by  noble  hills  and  forests,  with  trees  of  sudi  height 
that  Las  Casas  says  they  appeared  to  readi  the  skies. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships,  they  gathered 
together  on  the  coast,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  91.    Journal 
of  Porras. 
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and  lanoes,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  shores.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  made  no  attempt  to  land  during  that  or  the 
■uoeeeding  day,  but  remained  quietly  on  board  repairing  the 
ships,  airing  and  drying  the  damaged  provisions,  or  reposing 
from  the  fiktigues  d  the  voyage.  When  the  savages  perceived 
that  these  wonderful  beings,  who  had  arrived  in  this  strange 
manner  on  their  coast,  were  perfectly  padfic,  and  made  no 
movement  to  molest  them,  their  hostility  ceased,  and  curioaity 
predominated.  They  made  various  pacific  signals,  waving 
their  mantles  like  banners,  and  inviting  the  Spaniards  to  land. 
Growing  still  more  bold,  they  swam  to  the  ships,  bringing  off 
mantles  and  tunics  of  cotton,  and  ornaments  of  the  inferior 
sort  of  gold  called  guanin,  which  they  wore  about  their  necks. 
These  they  offered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral,  however, 
forbade  all  trafik,  making  them  presents,  but  taking  nothing 
in  exchange,  wishing  to  impress  them  with  a  favorable  idea 
of  the  liberality  and  disinterestedness  of  the  white  men.  The 
pride  of  the  savages  was  touched  at  the  refusal  of  their 
proffered  gifts,  and  this  supposed  contempt  for  their  manu- 
factures and  productions.  They  endeavored  to  retaliate,  by 
pretending  like  indifference.  On  returning  to  shore,  they  tied 
together  all  the  European  articles  which  had  been  given  to 
them,  without  retaining  the  least  trifle,  and  left  them  lying 
on  the  strand,  where  the  Spaniards  found  them  on  a  subse- 
quent day. 

Finding  the  strangers  still  declined  to  come  on  shore,  the 
natives  tried  in  every  way  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  dispel 
the  distrust  which  their  hostile  demonstrations  might  have 
caused.  A  boat  approaching  the  shore  cautiously  one  day,  in 
quest  of  some  safe  place  to  procure  water,  an  ancient  Indian, 
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of  venerable  demeanor,  issued  from  among  the  trees,  bearing 
a  white  banner  on  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  leading  two  girls, 
one  about  fourteen  years  of  age  the  other  about  eight,  having 
jewels  of  guanin  about  their  necks.  These  he  brought  to  the 
boat  and  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  making  signs  that  they 
were  to  be  detained  as  hostages  wliile  the  strangers  should  be 
on  shore.  Upon  this  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth  with  oon- 
fidence  and  filled  their  water-casks,  the  Indians  remaining  at 
a  distance,  and  observing  the  strictest  care,  neither  by  word 
nor  movement  to  cause  any  new  distrust  When  the  boats 
were  about  to  return  to  the  ships,  the  old  Indian  made  signs 
that  the  young  girls  should  be  taken  on  board,  nor  would  he 
admit  of  any  denial.  On  entering  the  ships  the  girls  showed 
no  signs  of  grief  nor  alarm,  though  surrounded  by  what  to 
them  must  have  been  uncouth  and  formidable  beings.  Co- 
lumbus was  careful  that  the  confidence  thus  placed  in  him 
should  not  be  abused.  Afler  feasting  the  young  females,  and 
ordering  them  to  be  clothed  and  adorned  with  various  orna- 
ments, he  sent  them  on  shore.  The  night,  however,  had  M- 
len,  and  the  coast  was  deserted.  They  had  to  return  to  the 
ship,  where  they  remained  all  night  under  the  careful  protec- 
tion of  the  admiral.  The  next  morning  he  restored  them  to 
their  friends.  The  old  Indian  received  them  with  joy,  and 
manifested  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had 
experienced.  In  the  evening,  however,  when  the  boats  went 
on  shore,  the  young  girls  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  mul- 
titude of  their  friends,  and  returned  all  the  presents  they  had 
received,  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  retain  any  of 
them,  although  they  must  have  been  precious  in  their  eyes ; 
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to  grettljT  WIS  tbe  pride  of  these  savages  piqued  st  lisvirg 
their  gilts  refused. 

On  the  following  dsy,  ss  the  AdeUntsdo  spprosdied  the 
shore,  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  entering  the  water, 
took  him  out  of  the  boat  in  their  arms,  and  carrying  him  to 
land,  seated  him  with  great  ceremony  on  a  grassy  bank.  Don 
Bartholomew  endeavored  to  collect  inlbrmation  from  them 
respecting  the  country,  and  ordered  the  notary  of  the  sqnadroo 
to  write  down  their  replies.  The  latter  immediately  prepared 
pen,  inky  and  paper,  and  proceeded  to  write ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  Indians  behold  this  strange  and  mysterious  process, 
than  mistaking  it  for  some  necromantic  spell,  intended  to  be 
wrought  upon  them,  they  fled  with  terror.  After  some  time 
they  returned,  cautiously  scattering  a  fragrant  powder  in  the 
air,  and  burning  some  of  it,  in  such  a  direction,  that  the  smoke 
should  be  borne  towards  the  Spaniards  by  the  wind.  This 
was  apparently  intended  to  oonteract  any  baleful  spell,  for 
they  regarded  the  strangers  as  beings  of  a  mysterious  and 
supernatural  order. 

The  sailors  looked  upon  these  counter-charms  of  the  Indians 
with  equal  distrust,  and  apprehended  something  of  magic; 
nay,  Fernando  Columbus,  who  was  present,  and  records  the 
scene,  appears  to  doubt  whether  these  Indians  were  not  versed 
in  sorcery,  and  thus  led  to  suspect  it  in  others.* 

Indeed,  not  to  conceal  a  foible,  which  was  more  character 
istic  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  than  of  the  man,  Columbus 
himself  entertained  an  idea  of  the  kind,  and  assures  the  sov- 
ereigns, in  his  letter  from  Jamaica,  that  the  people  of  Cari- 
ari  and  its  vicinity  are  great  enchanters ;   and  he  intimates 
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that  the  two  Indian  girls  who  had  visited  his  ship,  had  magic 
powder  concealed  about  their  persons.  He  adds,  that  the 
sailors  attributed  all  the  delays  and  hardships  experienced  on 
that  coast  to  their  being  under  the  influence  of  some  evil 
spell,  worked  by  the  witchcraft  of  the  natives,  and  that  they 
atill  remained  in  that  belief.* 

For  several  days  the  squadron  remained  at  this  place, 
during  which  tin>e  the  ships  were  examined  and  repaired,  and 
the  crews  enjoyed  repose  and  the  recreation  of  the  land. 
The  Adelantado,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  made  excursions 
on  shore  to  collect  information.  There  was  no  pure  gold  to 
be  met  with  here,  all  their  ornaments  were  of  guanin ;  but 
the  natives  assured  the  Adelantado,  that,  in  proceeding  along 
the  coast,  the  ships  would  soon  arrive  at  a  country  where  gold 
was  in  great  abundance. 

In  examining  one  of  the  villages,  the  Adelantado  found,  in 

*  Letter  from  Jamaica. 

Note. — We  find  instaDces  of  the  same  kind  of  superatition  in  tho 
work  of  Marco  Polo,  and  as  Columbus  considered  himself  in  tho  Ticinity 
of  the  countries  described  by  that  traveller,  he  may  hare  been  influenced 
in  this  respect  by  his  narrations.  Speaking  of  the  island  of  Soccotera 
(Socotra),  Marco  Polo  observes :  **  The  inhabitants  deal  more  in  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  than  any  other  people,  although  forbidden  by  their  arch- 
bishop, who  excommunicates  and  anathematizes  them  for  the  sin.  Of 
this,  however,  they  make  little  account,  and  if  any  vessel  belonging  to  a 
pirate  should  injure  one  of  theirs,  they  do  not  fail  to  lay  him  under  a 
spell,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed  on  his  cruise  until  he  has  made  satisfac- 
tion for  the  damage  ;  and  even  although  he  should  have  a  fair  and  lead- 
ing wind,  they  have  the  power  of  causing  it  to  change,  and  thereby 
obliging  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  return  to  the  island;  They  can  in 
like  manner,  cause  the  sea  to  become  calm,  and  at  their  will  can  raise 
tempests,  occasion  shipwrecks,  and  produce  many  other  extraordinary 
effects  that  need  not  be  particularized. — Marco  Polo,  Book  ill.  cap.  3(1^ 
Eng.  translation  by  W.  Mnrsden. 
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a  large  houae,  several  sepulchres.  One  contained  a  human 
body  embalmed  :  in  another,  there  were  two  bodies  wrapped 
in  cotton,  and  so  preserved  as  to  be  free  from  any  disagreeable 
odor.  They  were  adorned  with  the  ornaments  most  precious 
to  them  when  living ;  and  the  sepulchres  were  decorated  with 
rude  carvings  and  paintings  representing  various  animals, 
and  sometimes,  what  appeared  to  be  intended  for  portnuts 
of  the  deceased.*  Throughout  most  of  the  savage  tribes, 
there  appears  to  have  been  great  veneration  for  the  dead,  and 
an  anxiety  to  preserve  their  remains  undisturbed. 

When  about  to  sail,  Columbus  seized  seven  of  the  people, 
two  of  whom,  apparently  the  most  intelligent,  he  selected  to 
serve  as  guidos ;  the  rest  he  suffered  to  depart.  His  late 
guide  he  hod  dismissed  with  presents  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios. 
Ttie  inhahiuints  of  Cariari  manifested  unusual  sensibilitv  at 
this  seizure  of  their  countrymen.  They  thronged  to  the  shore, 
and  sent  off  four  of  their  principal  men  with  presents  to  the 
ships,  imploring  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

The  admiral  assured  them  that  he  only  took  their  com- 
panions as  guides,  for  a  short  distance  along  the  coast,  and 
would  restore  them  soon  in  safety  to  their  homes.  He  ordered 
various  presents  to  be  given  to  the  ambassadors  ;  but  neither 
his  pn^mises  nor  gifts  could  soothe  the  grief  and  apprehension 
of  the  natives  at  beholding  their  friends  carried  away  by 
beings  of  whom  they  had  such  mysterious  apprehensions.f 

•  Las  Cosas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  91. 
\  Laa  Cans,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  91.    Letts 
of  Colunibua,  from  Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TOTAOS  ALONG  COSTA  RICA— SPECULATIONS  CONCERNING  THK 

ISTHMUS  OF  YEiELA^OUA. 

[1602.] 

ON  the  5th  of  October,  the  squadron  departed  from  Cariari, 
and  sailed  along  what  is  at  present  called  Costa  Rica  (or 
the  Rich  Coast),  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  found  in  after 
years  among  its  mountains.  Afler  sailing  about  twenty-two 
leagues,  the  ships  anchored  in  a  great  bay,  about  six  leagues 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  full  of  islands,  with  channels 
opening  between  them,  so  as  to  present  three  or  four  en- 
trances. It  was  called  by  the  natives  Caribaro,*  and  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  natives  of  Cariari  as  plentiful  in  gold. 

The  islands  were  beautifully  verdant,  covered  with  groves, 
and  sent  forth  fragrance  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  channels 
between  them  were  so  deep  and  free  from  rocks  that  the  ships 
sailed  along  them,  as  if  in  canals  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  the 

*  In  some  English  maps  this  bay  is  caRed  Almirante,  or  Gamabaco 
Baj.  The  channel  by  which  Columbus  entered  is  still  called  Boca  del 
Almirante,  or  the  Mouth  of  the  AdroiraL 
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spars  and  rigging  brushing  the  overhanging  branches  of  the 
trees.  Aflor  anchoring,  the  boats  landed  on  one  of  the  islands, 
where  they  found  twenty  canoes.  The  people  were  on  shore 
among  the  trees.  Being  encouraged  by  the  Indians  of  Cariari, 
who  accompanied  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  advwced  with 
confidence.  Here,  for  the  first  time  on  this  coast,  the  Span- 
iards met  with  specimens  of  pure  gold  ;  the  natirea  wearing 
large  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks  by  cotton  cords ; 
they  had  ornaments  likewise  of  guanin,  rudely  shaped  like 
eagles.  One  of  them  exchanged  a  plate  of  gold,  equal  in  value 
to  ten  ducats,  for  three  hawks^bells.* 

On  the  following  day  the  boats  proceeded  to  the  main- 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  country  around  was  high 
and  rough,  and  the  villages  were  generally  perched  on  the 
heights.  Tlicy  met  with  ton  canoes  of  Indians,  their  heads 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  coronets  formed  of 
the  claws  of  l>easts  and  the  quills  of  birds  ;f  most  of  them 
had  plates  of  gold  about  their  necks,  but  refused  to  part  with 
them.  The  Spaniards  brought  two  of  them  to  the  admiral 
to  serve  as  guides.  One  hjid  a  plate  of  pure  gold  worth  four- 
teen ducats,  another  an  eagle  worth  twenty- two  ducats.  See- 
ing the  great  value  which  the  strangers  set  upon  this  metal, 
they  assured  them  it  was  to  be  had  in  abundance  within  a 
distance  of  two  days'  journey  ;  and  mentioned  various  places 
along  the  coast,  whence  it  was  procured,  particularly  Veragua, 
which  was  about  twenty-five  leagues  distant.^ 

The  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  excited,  and 

•  Journal  of  Porras,  Navarretc,  torn.  L 

f  P.  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  ▼. 

X  Colambu8*s  Letter  from  Jamaica. 
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they  would  gladly  have  remained  to  barter,  but  the  admiral 
discouraged  all  disposition  of  the  kind.  He  barely  sought 
to  collect  specimens  and  information  of  the  riches  of  the 
country,  and  then  pressed  forward  in  quest  of  the  great  object 
of  his  enterprise,  the  imaginary  strait. 

Sailing  on  the  17th  of  October,  from  this  bay,  or  rather 
gulf,  he  began  to  coast  this  region  of  reputed  wealth,  since 
called  the  coast  of  Veragua ;  and  afler  sailing  about  twelve 
leagues,  arrived  at  a  large  river,  which  his  son  Fernando  calls 
the  Guaig.  Here,  on  the  boats  being  sent  to  land,  about  two 
hundred  Indians  appeared  on  the  shore,  armed  with  clubs, 
lances,  and  swords  of  palm-wood.  The  forests  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  wooden  drums,  and  the  blasts  of  conchs  (shells), 
their  usual  war  signals.  They  rushed  into  the  sea  up  to  their 
waists,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  splashing  the  water  at 
the  Spaniards  in  token  of  defiance ;  but  were  socn  pacified  by 
gentle  signs,  and  the  intervention  of  the  interpreters ;  and 
willingly  bartered  away  their  ornaments,  giving  seventeen 
plates  of  gold,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  for  a  few 
toys  and  trifles. 

When  the  Spaniards  returned  the  next  day  to  renew  their 
traflic,  they  found  the  Indians  relapsed  into  hostility,  sounding 
their  drums  and  shells,  and  rushing  forward -to  attack  the  boats. 
An  arrow  from  the  cross-bow,  which  wounded  one  of  them  in 
the  arm,  checked  their  fury,  and  on  the  discharge  of  a  cannon, 
they  fled  with  terror.  Four  of  the  Spaniards  sprang  on 
shore,  pursuing  and  calling  afler  them.  They  threw  down 
their  weapons,  and  came,  awestruck,  and  gentle  as  lambs, 
bringing  three  plates  of  gold,  and  meekly  and  thankfblly  re* 
oeiving  whatever  was  given  in  exchange. 
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Continuing  along  the  coast,  the  admiral  anchored  in  the 
mouth  of  another  river,  called  the  Catiba.  Here  likewise  the 
sound  of  drums  and  concha  from  among  the  forests,  gare 
notice  that  the  warriors  were  assembling.  A  canoe  soon  came 
off  with  two  Indians,  who,  after  exdianging  a  few  wsrds 
with  the  interpreters,  entered  the  admiraTs  ship  with  fearless 
confidence;  and  being  satisfied  of  the  friendly  intentions  of 
the  strangers,  returned  to  their  cacique  with  a  favorable  re- 
port. The  boats  landed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  cacique.  He  was  naked  like  his  subjects,  nor 
distinguished  in  any  way  from  them,  except  by  the  greit 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  by  a  trifling  atten- 
tion paid  to  his  personal  comfort,  being  protected  from  a 
shower  of  rain  by  an  immense  leaf  of  a  tree.  He  had  a  large 
plate  of  gold,  which  he  readily  gave  in  exchange,  and  permit- 
ted his  people  to  do  the  same.  Nineteen  plates  of  pure  gold 
were  procured  at  this  place.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  World,  the  Spaniards  met  with  signs  of  solid  a^chite^ 
ture ;  finding  a  great  mass  of  stucco,  formed  of  stone  and 
lime,  a  piece  of  which  was  retained  by  the  admiral  as  a  speci- 
men,* considering  it  an  indication  of  his  approach  to  countries 
where  the  arts  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation. 

He  had  intended  to  visit  other  rivers  along  this  coast,  but 
the  wind  coming  on  to  blow  fn^shly,  he  ran  before  it,  passing 
in  sight  of  five  towns,  where  his  interpreters  assured  him  ho 
might  procure  great  quantities  of  gold.  One  they  pointed 
out  as  Veragua,  which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
province.  Here,  they  said,  were  the  richest  mines,  and  here 
"lost  of  the  plates  of  gold  were  &bricatcd.       On  the  following 
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day,  they  arrived  opposite  a  village  called  Cubiga,  and  here 
Columbus  was  informed  that  the  country  of  gold  terminated.* 
He  resolved  not  to  return  to  explore  it,  considering  it  as  dis- 
covered, and  its  mines  secured  to  the  crown,  and  being  anxious 
to  arrive  at  the  supposed  strait,  which  he  flattered  himself 
could  be  at  no  great  distance. 

In  fact,  during  his  whole  voyage  along  the  coast,  he  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  one  of  his  frequent  delusions. 
From  the  Indians  met  with  at  the  island  of  Guanaja,  just 
arrived  from  Yucatan,  he  had  received  accounts  of  some  great, 
and  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  civilized  nation  in  the 
interior.  This  intimation  had  been  corroborated,  as  he  imagined, 
by  the  various  tribes  with  which  he  had  since  communicated. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  he  informs  them  that 
all  the  Indians  of  this  coast  concurred  in  extolling  the  magni- 
ficenc3  of  the  country  of  Ciguare,  situated  at  ten  days'  journey, 
by  land,  to  the  west.  The  people  of  that  region  wore  crowns, 
and  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold,  and  garments  embroidered 
with  it.  They  used  it  for  all  tlieir  domestic  purposes,  even 
to  the  ornamenting  and  embossing  of  their  seats  and  tables. 
On  being  shown  coral,  the  Indians  declared  that  the  women 
of  Ciguare  wore  bands  of  it  about  their  heads  and  necks. 
Pepper  and  other  spices,  being  shown  them,  were  equally  said 
to  abound  there.  They  described  it  as  a  country  of  commerce, 
with  great  fairs  and  seaports,  in  which  ships  arrived  armed 
with  cannon.  The  people  were  warlike  also,  armed  like  the 
Spaniards  with  swords,  bucklers,,  cuirasses,  and  cross-bows, 
and  they  mounted  on  horses.     Above  all,  Columbus  under- 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  92. 
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stood  firom  them  thai  the  sea  continued  round  to  Gguare,  and 
that  ten  days  beyond  it  was  the  Ganges. 

These  may  have  been  vague  and  wandering  rumors  coD' 
ceming  the  distant  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  many 
of  the  details  may  have  been  tilled  up  by  the  imagination  of 
Columbus.     They  made,  however,  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.     Ho  supposed  that  Ciguare  must  be  some  province 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Khan,  or  some  oUier  eastern  potentate, 
and  as  the  sea  reached  it,  he  concluded  it  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  peninsula :    bearing  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  Veragua  that  Fontarabia  does  with  Tortosa  in  Spain,  or 
Pisa  with  Venice  in  Italy.     By  proceeding  farther  eastward, 
therefore,  he  must  siKm  arrive  at  a  strait,  like  that  of  Gibral- 
tar, through  which  he  could  pass  into  another  sea,  and  visit 
this  country  of  Ciguare,  and,  of  course,  arrive  at  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.     He  accounted  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
arrived  so  near  that  river,  by  the  idea  which  he  had  long  en- 
tertained, that  geographers  were  mistaken  as  to  the  circuni- 
ference  of  the  glolie ;  that  it  was  smaller  than  was  generally 
imagined,  and  that  a  degree  of  the  equinoctial  line  was  but 
fifty-six  miles  and  two-thirds.* 

With  these  ideas  Columbus  determined  to  press  forward, 
leaving  the  rich  country  of  Veragua  unexplored.  Nothing 
could  evince  more  clearly  his  generous  ambition,  than  hurry- 
ing in  this  brief  manner  along  a  coast  where  wealth  was  to  be 
gathered  at  every  step,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  strait 
which,  however  it  might  produce  vast  benefit  to  mankind, 
could  yield  little  else  to  himself  than  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
-^very. 

Letter  of  Columbus  from  3iLm«\<i«u    ^%:^%xt«\A^  CoIm^  torn.  L 
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CHAPTEE    V. 

DISCOTEBY   OF   PUERTO   BELLO  AND    EL   RETRETE.— COLUIIBUS 
ABANDONS  THE  SEARCH  AFTER  THE  STRAIT. 

[1602.] 

ON  the  2d  of  November,  the  squadron  auchored  in  a  spa- 
cious and  commodious  harbor,  where  the  vessels  could 
approach  close  to  the  shore  without  danger.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  elevated  country  ;  open  and  cultivated,  with 
houses  within  bowshot  of  each  other,  surrounded  by  fruit- 
trees,  groves  of  palms,  and  fields  producing  maize,  vegetables, 
and  the  delicious  pine-apple,  so  that  the  whole  neighborhood 
had  the  mingled  appearance  of  orchard  and  garden.  Colum- 
bus was  so  pleased  with  the  excellence  of  the  harbor,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Puerto  Bello.*  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  along  this 
coast  which  retain  the  appellation  given  by  the  illustrious 
discoverer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  so  generally 
been  discontinued,  as  they  were  so  oflen  records  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  of  circumstances  attending  the  discovery. 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.    HUt.  del  Almirante. 
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For  seven  days  they  were  detained  in  this  port  by  heavy 
rain  and  stormy  weather.  The  natives  repaired  from  all 
quarters  in  canoes,  bringing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  balls 
of  cotton,  but  there  was  no  longer  gold  offered  in  traffic.  The 
cacique,  and  seven  of  his  principal  chieftains,  had  small 
plates  of  gold  hanging  in  their  noses,  but  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tives appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  ornaments  of  the 
kind.  They  were  generally  naked,  and  painted  red ;  the  ca- 
dque  alone  was  painted  black.* 

Sailing  hence  on  the  9th  of  November,  they  proceeded 
eight  leagues  to  the  eastward,  to  the  point  since  known  as 
Nombre  de  Dios ;  but  being  driven  back  for  some  distance, 
they  anchored  in  a  harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  three  small  islands. 
These,  with  the  adjacent  country  of  the  mainland,  were  cul- 
tivated with  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, whence  Columbus  called  the  harbor  Puerto  de  Basti- 
mentos,  or  Port  of  Provisions.  Here  they  remained  until 
the  23d,  endeavoring  to  repair  their  vessels,  which  leaked  ex- 
cessively. They  were  pierced  in  all  parts  by  the  teredo  or 
worm  which  abounds  in  the  tropical  seas.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  finger,  and  bores  through  the  stoutest  planks  and 
timbers,  so  as  soon  to  destroy  any  vessel  that  is  not  well  cop- 
pered. Afler  leaving  this  port,  they  touched  at  another  called 
Guiga,  where  above  three  hundred  of  the  natives  appeared  on 
the  shore,  some  with  provisions,  and  some  with  golden  orna^ 
ments,  which  they  offered  in  barter.  Without  making  any 
stay,  however,  the  admiral  urged  his  way  forward ;  but  rough 
and  adverse  winds  again  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  a  small 
port,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  not  above  twenty  paces  wide, 
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beset  on  each  side  with  reefs  of  rocks,  the  sharp  points  of 
which  rose  above  the  surface.  Within,  there  was  not  room  for 
more  than  five  or  six  ships ;  yet  the  port  was  so  deep,  that 
they  hstd  no  good  anchorage,  unless  they  approached  near 
enough  to  the  land  for  a  man  to  leap  on  shore. 

From  the  smaliness  of  the  harbor,  Columbus  gave  it  the 
name  of  El  Betrete,  or,  The  Cabinet.  He  had  been  betrayed 
into  this  inconvenient  and  dangerous  port  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  seamen  sent  to  examine  it,  who  were  always 
eager  to  come  to  anchor,  and  have  communication  with  the 
shore.*  * 

The  adjacent  country  was  level  and  verdant,  covered  with 
herbage,  but  with  few  trees.  The  port  was  infested  with  alli- 
gators, which  basked  in  the  sunshine  on  the  beach,  filling  the 
air  with  a  powerful  and  musky  odor.  They  were  timorous^ 
and  fled  on  being  attacked,  but  the  Indians  affirmed  that  if 
they  found  a  man  sleeping  on  the  shore,  they  would  seize  and 
drag  him  into  the  water.  These  alligators  Columbus  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  same  as  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile.  For 
nine  days  the  squadron  was  detained  in  this  port  by  tempestu- 
ous weather.  The  natives  of  this  place  were  tall,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  graceful ;  of  gentle  and  friendly  manners,  and 
brought  whatever  they  possessed  to  exchange  for  European 
trinkets. 

As  long  as  the  admiral  had  control  over  the  actions  of  his 
people,  the  Indians  were  treated  with  justice  and  kindness, 
and  every  thing  went  on  amicably.  The  vicinity  of  the  ships 
to  land,  however,  enabled  the  seamen  to  get  on  shore  in  the 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  il  cap.  28.    Hist,  del  AlmiraDte,  cap.  92. 
Vol.  n.— 16 
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night  without  lioense.  Hie  nativeB  reodTed  them  in  their 
dwellings  with  their  accustomed  hospitality  ;  but  the  roi^ 
adventurers,  instigated  by  avarice  and  lust,  soon  ccMnmitted 
excesses  that  roused  their  generous  hosts  to  revenge.  £v^ 
night  there  were  brawb  and  fights  on  shore,  and  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides.  The  number  of  the  Indiana  daily  aug- 
mented by  arrivals  from  the  interior.  Iliey  became  more 
powerful  and  daring  as  they  became  more  exasperated ;  and 
seeing  that  the  vessels  lay  close  to  the  shore,  approadied  in 
a  great  multitude  to  attack  them. 

The  admiral  thought  at  first  to  disperse  them  by  dis- 
charging cannon  without  ball,  but  they  were  not  intimidated 
by  the  sound,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  harmless  thunder. 
They  replied  to  it  by  yells  and  howlings,  beating  their  lances 
and  clubs  against  the  trees  and  bushes  in  furious  menace. 
The  situation  of  the  ships  so  close  to  the  shore  exposed  them 
to  assaults,  and  made  the  hostility  of  the  natives  unusually 
formidable.  Columbus  ordered  a  shot  or  two,  therefore,  to 
be  discharged  among  them.  When  they  saw  the  havoc  made, 
they  fled  in  terror,  and  offered  no  further  hostility.* 

The  continuance  of  stormy  winds  from  the  east  and  north- 
east, in  addition  to  the  constant  opposition  of  the  currents, 
disheartened  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  they  began  to 
murmur  against  any  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  'Dud 
seamen  thought  that  some  hostile  spell  was  operating,  and  the 
commanders  remonstrated  against  attempting  to  force  their 
way  in  spite  of  the  elements,  with  ships  crazed  and  worm- 
eaten,  and  continually  in  need  of  repair.  Few  of  his  com- 
panions could  sympathize  with  Columbus  in  his  zeal  for  mere 

*  L&fl  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.     Hist,  del  AlmiraDte,  cap.  92. 
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discovery.  They  were  actuated  by  more  gainful  motives, 
and  looked  back  with  regret  on  the  rich  coast  they  had  left 
behind,  to  go  in  search  of  an  imaginary  strait.  It  is  probable 
that  Columbus  himself  began  to  doubt  the  object  of  his 
enterprise.  If  he  knew  the  details  of  the  recent  voyage  of 
Bastides,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  he  had  arrived  from 
an  opposite  quarter  to  about  the  place  where  the  navigator's 
exploring  voyage  from  the  east  had  terminated  ;  consequently 
that  there  was  but  little  probability  of  the  existence  of  the 
strait  he  had  imagined.* 

At  all  events,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  voyage  eastward  for  the  present,  and  to 
return  to  the  coast  of  Veragua,  to  search  for  those  mines  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  seen  so  many  indications. 
Should  they  prove  equal  to  his  hopes,  he  would  have  where- 
withal to  return  to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  silence  the  reproaches 
of  his  enemies,  even  though  he  should  fail  in  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition. 

Here,  then,  ended  the  lofty  anticipations  which  had  elevated 
Columbus  above  all  mercenary  interests ;  which  had  made  him 

*  It  appears  doubtful  whether  Columbus  was  acquainted  with  the 
exact  particulars  of  that  Toyage,  as  they  could  scarcely  have  reached 
Spain  previously  to  his  sailing.  Bastides  had  been  seized  in  Hispaniola 
by  Bobadilla,  and  was  on  board  of  that  very  fleet  which  was  wrecked  at 
the  time  that  Columbus  arrived  off  San  Domingo.  He  escaped  the  fate 
that  attended  most  of  his  companions,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  sovereigns  for  his  enterprise.  Though  some  of  his 
seamen  had  reached  Spain  previous  to  the  sailing  of  Columbus,  and  had 
given  a  general  idea  of  the  voyage,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  trans- 
mitted his  papers  and  charts.  Porras,  in  his  journal  of  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  states  that  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  discoveries  of 
Bastides  terminated ;  but  this  information  he  may  have  obtained  subse- 
quently at  San  Domingo. 
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regardlen  of  hardthipo  and  perils  and  giren  an  heroic  cliano> 
ter  to  the  early  part  of  this  Tojage.  It  is  true,  he  had  been 
in  pursuit  of  a  mere  chimera,  but  it  was  the  chimera  of  a 
splendid  imagination,  and  a  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  finding  a  strait  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had  been 
disappointed,  for  she  appears  to  have  attempted  to  maka  oos^ 
but  to  have  attempted  it  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

BETUBN  TO  VEBAOUA.— THE  ADELANTADO  EXPLORES  THE 

COUNTRY. 

[1602.J 

ON  the  5th  of  December,  Columbus  sailed  from  El  Retrete, 
and  relinquishing  his  course  to  the  east,  returned  west- 
ward, in  search  of  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua.  On  the  same 
evening  he  anchored  in  Puerto  Bello,  about  ten  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  whence  departing  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  wind  sud- 
denly veered  to  the  west,  and  began  to  blow  directly  adverse 
to  the  new  course  he  had  adopted.  For  three  months  he  had 
been  longing  in  vain  for  such  a  wind,  and  now  it  came  merely 
to  contradict  him.  Here  was  a  temptation  to  resume  his 
route  to  the  east,  but  he  did  not  dare  trust  to  the  continuance 
of  the  wind,  which,  in  these  parts,  appeared  but  seldom  to 
blow  from  that  quarter.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  on 
in  the  present  direction,  trusting  that  the  breeze  would  soon 
change  again  to  the  eastward. 

In  a  little  while  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  dreadful 
violence,  and  to  shift  about,  in  such  manner  as  to  baffle  all 
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Boamanship.     Unable  to  reach  Veragua,  the  ships  were  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Puerto  Bello,  and  when  they  would  have 
entered  that  harbor,  a  sudden  veering  of  the  gale  drove  them 
from  the  land.     For  nine  days  they  were  blown  and  tossed 
about,  at  the  mercy  of  a  furious  tempest,  in  an  unknown  sei, 
and  often  exposed  to  the  awful  perils  of  a  lee-shore.    It  is 
wonderful  that  such  open  vessels,  so  cAized  and  decayed,  could 
outlive  such  a  commotion  of  the  elements.     Nowhere  is  a 
storm  so  awful  as  between  the  tropics.     TTio  sea,  according 
to  the  description  of  Columbus,  boiled  at  times  like  a  cal- 
dron ;  at  other  times  it  ran  in  mountain  waves,  covered  wiUi 
foam.     At  night  the  raging  billows  resembled  great  surges 
of  flame,  owing  to  those  luminous  particles  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  waters  in  these  seas,  and  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream.     For  a  day  and  night  the  heavens 
glowed  OS  a  furnace  with  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning; 
while  the  loud  claps  of  thunder  were  oflon  mistaken  by  the 
affrighted  mariners  for  signal  guns  of  distress  from  their  foun- 
dering companions.     During  the  whole  time,  says  Columbus, 
it  poured  down  from  the  skies,  not  rahi,  but  as  it  were  a 
second  deluge.     The  seamen  were  almost  drowned  in  their 
open  vessels.     Haggard  with   toil   and   affright,  some  gave 
themselves  over  for  lost ;   they  confessed  their  sins  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  death  ;  many,  in  their  desperation,  called 
upon  death  as  a  welcome   relief  from  such  overwhelming 
horrors.     In  the  midst  of  this  wild  tumult  of  the  elements, 
they  beheld  a  new  object  of  alarm.     The  ocean  in  one  place 
became  strangely  agitated.     The  water  was  whirled  up  into 
a  kind  of  pyramid  or  cone,  while  a  li^^d  cloud,  tapering  to  a 
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pointy  bent  down  to  meet  it.  Joining  together,  they  formed 
a  vast  column,  which  rapidly  approached  the  ships,  spinning 
along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  drawing  up  the  waters  with 
a  rushing  soimd.  The  affrighted  mariners  when  they  beheld 
this  Mrater-spout  advancing  towards  them,  despaired  of  all 
human  means  to  avert  it,  and  began  to  repeat  passages  from 
St.  John  the  evangelist.  The  water-spout  passed  dose  by  the 
ships  without  injuring  them,  and  the  trembling  mariners  at- 
tributed their  escape  to  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  their  quo- 
tations from  the  Scriptures.* 

In  this  same  night,  they  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  caravels, 
and  for  three  dark  and  stormy  days  gave  it  up  for  lost.  At 
length,  to  their  great  relief,  it  rejoined  the  squadron,  having 
lost  its  boat,  and  been  obliged  to  cut  its  cable,  in  an  attempt 
to  anchor  on  a  boisterous  coast,  and  having  since  been  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  storm.  For  one  or  two  days,  there  was  an 
interval  of  calm,  and  the  tempest-tossed  mariners  had  time  to 
breathe.  They  looked  upon  this  tranquillity,  however,  as 
deceitful,  and  in  their  gloomy  mood,  beheld  everything  with 
a  doubtful  and  foreboding  eye.  Great  numbers  of  sharks,  so 
abundant  and  ravenous  in  these  latitudes,  were  seen  about  the 
ships.  This  was  construed  into  an  evil  omen;  for  among 
the  superstitions  of  the  seas,  it  is  believed  that  these  voracious 
fish  can  smell  dead  bodies  at  a  distance ;  that  they  have  a 
kind  of  presentiment  of  their  prey ;  and  keep  about  vessels 
which  have  sick  persons  on  board,  or  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked.  Several  of  these  fish  they  caught,  using  large 
hooks  fastened  to  chains,  and  sometimes  baited  merely  with 
a  piece  of  colored  doth.    From  the  maw  of  one  they  took  out 

*  Las  CaBas,  lib.  il  cap.  24.    Hist,  del  Almirantc^  cam  90. 
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m  linng  tortoise ;  from  that  of  another  the  head  of  m  Auk^ 
recently  thrown  from  one  of 'the  ehipa,  aodi  is  the  indiaeriiDi- 
nale  voracity  of  these  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Notwithstanfii^ 
their  superstitious  fancies,  the  seamen  were  glad  to  use  a  part 
of  these  sharks  for  food,  heing  very  short  of  provisiona.  The 
length  of  the  voyage  had  consumed  the  greater  part  of  Aeir 
sea^torea ;  the  heat  and  humi(fity  of  the  dimate^  and  the 
leakage  of  the  ships,  had  damaged  the  renuunder,  and  their 
biscuit  was  so  filled  with  worms,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
hunger,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  dnrk,  lest  their 
stomachs  should  revolt  at  its  appearance.* 

At  length,  on  the  17th,  they  were  enabled  to  enter  a  port 
resembling  a  great  canal,  whore  they  enjoyed  three  days  of 
repose.  The  natives  of  this  vicinity  built  their  cabins  in 
trees,  on  stakes  or  poles  laid  from  one  branch  to  another. 
The  Spaniards  supposed  this  to  be  through  the  fear  of  wild 
beasts,  or  of  surprissals  from  neighboring  tribes ;  the  diflfereot 
nations  of  these  coasts  being  extremely  hostile  to  one  another. 
It  may  have  been  a  precaution  against  inundations  caused 
by  floods  from  the  mountains.  After  leaving  this  port,  they 
were  driven  backwards  and  forwards,  by  the  changeable  and 
temptestuous  winds,  until  the  day  after  Christmas;  when 
they  sheltered  themselves  in  another  port,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  3d  of  January,  1503,  repairing  one  of  the 
caravels,  and  procuring  wood,  water,  and  a  supply  of  maize 
or  Indian  corn.  These  measures  being  completed,  they  again 
put  to  sea,  and  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  to  their  great  joy, 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  by  the  natives  Yebrs, 
within  a  league  or  two  of  the  river  Vcragua,  and  in  the  country 

*  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  94. 
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Bald  to  be  so  rich  in  mines.  To  this  river,  from  arriving  at 
it  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Helen 
or  Bethlehem. 

For  nearly  a  month  he  had  endeavored  to  accomplish  the 
voyage  from  Puerto  Bello  to  Veragua,  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  leagues ;  and  had  encountered  so  many  troubles  and 
adversities,  from  changeable  winds  and  currents,  and  boister- 
ous tempests,  that  he  gave  this  intermediate  line  of  seaboard 
the  name  of  La  CosUi  de  hs  Conirastei,  or  The  Coast  of 
Contradictions.* 

Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  mouths  of  the  Belen, 
and  of  its  neighboring  river  of  Veragua,  to  be  sounded.  The 
latter  proved  too  shallow  to  admit  his  vessels,  but  the  Helen 
was  somewhat  deeper,  and  it  was  thought  they  might  enter  it 
with  safety.  Seeing  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Helen,  the 
admiral  sent  the  boats  on  shore  to  procure  information.  On 
their  approach,  the  inhabitants  issued  forth  with  weapons  in 
hand  to  oppose  their  landing,  but  were  readily  pacified.  They 
seemed  unwilling  to  give  any  intelligence  about  the  gold 
mines ;  but,  on  being  importuned,  declared  that  they  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  of  Veragua.  To  that  river  the  boats 
were  dispatched  on  the  following  day.  They  met  with  the 
reception  so  frequent  along  its  coast,  where  many  of  the  tribes 
were  fierce  and  warlike,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Ca- 
rib  origin.  As  the  boats  entered  the  river,  the  natives  sallied 
Ibrth  in  their  canoes,  and  others  assembled  in  menacing  style 
on  the  shores.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  brought  with 
them  an  Indian  of  that  coast,  who  put  an  end  to  this  show 

*  Hlft  del  Almirante,  cap.  94. 
Vol.  II.— !€• 
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of  hcMtilily,  by  tMuriag  lus  eoiiiiti7ine&  that  &e  stangon 
came  only  lo  tniBo  with  thenu 

The  various  accounts  of  the  riches  of  these  parts  appeared 
lo  be  conftrmed  by  what  the  Spaniards  taw  and  heard  amoi^ 
these  people.  Tliey  procured  in  exdiange  for  the  veriest  tri- 
fles twenty  plates  of  gold^  with  several  pipes  of  the  same 
Bieta]y  and  crude  masses  of  ore.  The  Indians  informed  them 
that  the  mines  lay  among  distant  moontuns ;  and  that  when 
they  went  in  quest  of  it  they  were  obliged  to  practise  rigoroos 
fittting  and  continence.* 

The  &vorable  report  broi^t  by  the  boats  determined  the 
admiral  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  The  river  Belen 
having  the  greatest  depth,  two  of  the  caravels  entered  it  on  the 
IHh  of  January,  and  the  two  others  on  the  following  day  at 
high  tide,  which  on  that  coast  does  not  rise  above  half  a  &tb* 
om.f  The  natives  came  to  them  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, bringing  great  quantities  of  fish,  with  which  that  river 
abounded.  They  brought  also  golden  ornaments  to  trafiic ; 
but  continued  to  affirm  that  Veragua  was  the  place  whence  the 
ore  was  procured. 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  usual  activity  and  enterprise,  set 
off  on  the  third  day,  with  the  boats  well  armed,  to  ascend  the 

*  A  superstitious  notion  with  respect  to  gold  appears  to  hsTe  been 
very  preralent  among  the  natives.  Tlie  Indians  of  Hispaniola  obserred 
the  same  privations  when  thej  sought  for  it,  abstaining  from  food  and 
from  sexual  intercourse.  Columbus,  who  seemed  to  look  upon  gold  as 
one  of  the  sacred  and  mystic  treasures  of  the  earth,  wished  to  encour- 
age similar  observances  among  the  Spaniards ;  exhorting  them  to  purifj 
themselves  for  the  research  of  the  mines  by  fasting,  pra3rer,  and  chastity. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  his  advice  was  but  little  attended  to 
by  his  rapacious  and  sensual  followers. 

f  Hist,  del  Almlraate^  ca;k  95. 
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Veragua  about  a  league  And  a  half,  to  the  residence  of  Quibian 
the  principal  cacique.  The  chieftain,  hearing  of  his  intention, 
met  him  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  attended  by  his  sub- 
jects, in  several  canoes.  He  was  tall,  of  powerful  frame,  and 
warlike  demeanor:  the  interview  was  extremely  amicable. 
The  cacique  presented  Uie  Adelantado  with  the  golden  orna- 
ments which  he  wore,  and  received,  as  magnificent  presents,  a 
few  European  trinkets.  They  parted  mutually  well  pleased. 
On  the  following  day,  Quibian  visited  the  ships,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  admiral.  They  could  only 
communicate  by  signs,  and  as  the  chieflain  was  of  a  taciturn 
and  cautious  character,  the  interview  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Columbus  made  him  several  presents ;  the  followers  of 
the  cacique  exchanged  many  jewels  of  gold  for  the  usual  tri- 
fles, and  Quibian  returned,  without  much  ceremony,  to  his 
home. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  there  was  a  sudden  swelling  of 
the  river.  The  waters  came  rushing  from  the  interior  like  a 
vast  torrent ;  the  ships  were  forced  from  their  anchors,  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  and  driven  against  each  other ;  the  foremast 
of  the  admiral's  vessel  was  carried  away,  and  the  whole  squad- 
ron was  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck.  While  exposed 
to  this  peril,  in  the  river,  they  were  prevented  from  running 
out  to  sea  by  a  violent  storm,  and  by  the  breakers  which  beat 
upon  the  bar.  This  sudden  rising  of  the  river,  Columbus  at- 
tributed to  some  heavy  fall  of  rain  among  a  range  of  distant 
mountains,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  the  mountains 
of  San  Christoval.  The  highest  of  these  rose  to  a  peak  fitr 
above  the  clouds.* 

*  Las  Caaas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  26.    Hiat.  del  Almirante,  cap.  96. 
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• 
The  weather  continued  extremely  boisterous  for  seTeral 

days.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  sea  being  tol- 
erably calm,  the  Adelautado,  attended  by  sixty-eight  men  well 
armed,  proceeded  in  the  boats  to  explore  the  Veragua,  and 
seek  its  reputed  mines.  When  he  ascended  the  river  and 
drew  near  to  the  village  of  Quibian,  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  the  cacique  came  down  to  the  bank  to  meet  him,  with  a 
great  train  of  his  subjects,  unarmed,  and  making  signs  of  peace. 
Quibian  was  naked,  and  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try. One  of  his  attendants  drew  a  great  stone  out  of  the  river, 
and  washed  and  rubbed  it  carefully,  upon  which  the  chieftain 
seated  himself  as  upon  a  throne.*  He  received  the  Adelan- 
tado  with  great  courtesy  ;  for  the  lofty,  vigorous,  and  iron 
form  of  the  latter,  an  J  his  look  of  resolution  and  command, 
were  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  respect  in  an  Indian  warrior. 
The  cacique,  however,  was  wary  and  politic.  His  jealousy 
was  awakened  by  the  intrusion  of  these  strangers  into  his  ter- 
ritories ;  but  he  saw  the  futility  of  any  open  attempt  to  resist 
them.  He  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Adelantado,  there- 
fore, to  visit  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  and  furnished  him 
with  three  guides  to  conduct  him  to  the  mines. 

Leaving  a  number  of  his  men  to  guard  the  boats,  the 
Adelantado  departed  on  foot  with  the  remainder.  After  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  they 
slept  for  the  first  night  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  seemed 
to  water  the  whole  country,  with  its  windings,  as  they  had 
crossed  it  upwards  of  forty  times.  On  the  second  day,  they 
proceeded  a  league  and  a  half  farther,  and  arrived  among  thick 
forests,  where  their  guides  informed  them  the  mines  were  sitor 

•  ?elftt  1i%rtyr^  decsd.  iiL  lib.  It. 
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ated.  In  fact,  the  whole  soil  appeared  to  be  impregnated  with 
gold.  They  gathered  it  from  among  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
which  were  of  an  immense  height,  and  magnificent  foliage. 
In  the  space  of  two  hours  each  man  had  collected  a  little  quanti- 
ty of  gold,  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  the 
guides  took  the  Adelantado  to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and 
showing  him  an  extent  of  country  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
assured  him  that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
days'  journey  westward,  abounded  in  gold,  naming  to  him 
several  of  the  principal  places.*  The  Adelantado  gazed  with 
enraptured  eye  over  a  vast  wilderness  of  continued  forest, 
where  only  here  and  there  a  bright  column  of  smoke  from 
amidst  the  trees  gave  sign  of  some  savage  hamlet,  or  solitary 
wigwam,  and  tlie  wild  unappropriated  aspect  of  this  golden 
country  delighted  him  more  than  if  ho  had  beheld  it  covered 
with  towns  and  cities,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  culti- 
vation. He  returned  with  his  party,  in  high  spirits,  to  the 
ships,  and  rejoiced  the  admiral  with  the  favorable  report 
of  his  expedition.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  politic  Quibian  had  deceived  them.  His  guides,  by 
his  instructions,  had  taken  the  Spaniards  to  the  mines  of  a 
neighboring  cacique  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  hoping  to  di- 
vert them  into  the  territories  of  his  enemy.  The  real  mines 
of  Veragua,  it  was  said,  were  nearer,  and  much  more  wealthy. 
The  indefatigable  Adelantado  set  forth  again  on  the  16th 
of  February,  with  an  armed  band  of  fifly-nine  men,  marching 
along  the  coast  westward,  a  boat  with  fourteen  men  keeping 
pace  with  him.  In  this  excursion  he  explored  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  and  visited  the  dominions  of  various  cadquesi 

*  letter  of  the  Adminl  firom  Jamaica. 
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by  whom  he  was  hospiUblj  enterUined.  He  met  contiBiiallj 
with  proofs  of  abundance  of  gold ;  the  natives  genenJly  wear- 
ing great  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks  by  cotton 
cords.  There  were  tracts  of  land,  also,  cultivated  with  Indian 
com,— one  of  which  continued  lor  the  extent  of  six  leagues ; 
and  the  country  abounded  with  excellent  fruits.  He  again 
heard  of  a  nation  in  the  interior,  advanced  in  arts  and  arms, 
wearing  clothing,  and  being  armed  like  the  Spaniards.  Either 
these  were  vague  and  exaggerated  rumors  concerning  the  great 
empire  of  Peru,  or  the  Adelantado  had  misunderstood'  the 
signs  of  his  informants.  He  returned,  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral days,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  with  animating 
accounts  of  the  country.  He  had  found  no  port,  however, 
equal  to  the  river  of  Belen,  and  was  convinced  that  gold  was 
nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  such  abundance  as  in  the  district 
of  Veragua.* 

•  Lu  CasAi,  Ub.  il  cap.  20.    Hist  del  Almirmi^  cap.  96. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

OOMMEXCEMENT  OP  A  8ETTLEMEKT  ON  THE  EITEE  BELEN.— 
C0N8PIBACT  OF  THE  KATIYE8.— EXPEDITION  OF  THE  ADE- 
LANTADO  TO  8UBPBI8B  QUIBIAN. 

[1508.] 

npHE  reports  brought  to  Columbus,  from  every  side,  of  the 
-■•  wealth  of  the  neighborhood ;  the  golden  tract  of  twenty 
days'  journey  in  extent,  shown  to  his  brother  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  rumors  of  a  rich  and  civilized  country  at  no  great 
distance,  all  convinced  him  that  he  had  reached  one  of  the 
most  favored  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent  Again  his  ardent 
mind  kindled  up  with  glowing  anticipations.  He  fancied 
himself  arrived  at  a  fountain-head  of  riches,  at  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of  King  Solomon.  Josephus 
in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  the  gold  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem had  been  procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Aurea 
Giersonesus.  Columbus  supposed  the  mines  of  Veragua  to 
be  the  same.  They  lay,  as  he  observed,  "  within  the  same 
distance  from  the  pole  and  from  the  line;"  and  if  th2  infor 
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nutioD  vhidi  he  ftnded  be  had  reeeiTed  from  dMlii&n 
to  be  depended  on,  thev  vcre  stnmted  about  the  ame  &tiiiee 
froin  the  Ganges.* 

Here,  then,  it  appeared  to  hlm^  was  a  place  at  which  to 
found  a  oQlony,  and  establish  a  mart  that  should  becume  the 
emporium  of  a  vast  tract  of  mines.  Within  the  two  firrt 
days  after  his  arriral  in  the  countrr,  as  he  wrote  to  the  aor* 
ereigns,  he  had  seen  more  signs  of  gold  than  in  Hispaoioh 
during  four  rears.  That  island,  so  long  the  object  of  his  pride 
and  hopes,  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  was  a  scene  of  ooo- 
fiision ;  the  poarl  aiast  of  Paria  was  ravaged  by  OMre  adven- 
turers ;  all  his  plans  concerning  both  had  been  defeated ;  but 
here  was  a  far  more  wealthy  region  than  either,  and  one  cal- 
culated to  console  him  for  all  his  wrongs  and  deprivations. 

On  cc»nsulting  with  his  bn.ther,  therefiire,  he  resolved 
immediately  to  commence  an  establishment  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  possession  of  the  country-,  and  exploring 
and  working  the  mines.  The  Adelantado  agreed  to  remain 
with  the  greftter  part  of  the  people,  while  the  admiral  should 
return  to  Spain  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Hie  greatest 
dispatch  was  employed  in  carrying  this  plan  into  immediate 
operation.  Eighty  men  were  selected  to  renuun.  They  were 
separated  into  parties  of  about  ten  each,  and  commenced 
building  houses  on  a  small  eminence,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
a  creek,  about  a  bow-shot  within  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belen.  The  houses  were  of  wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves 
of  palm-trees.  One  larger  than  the  rest  was  to  serve  as  a 
magazine,  to  receive  their  ammunition,  artillery,  and  a  part  of 
their  provisions.     The  principal  part  was  stored,  for  greater 

*  Ia^X^-OT  oil  (kSL^H^^^OA  ttW&  ^VfiKkSiw 
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security,  on  board  of  one  of  the  caravels,  which  was  to  be 
left  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  It  was  true  they  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  European  stores  remaining,  consisting  chiefly 
of  biscuit,  cheese,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  and  vinegar ;  but  the 
country  produced  bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  cocoanuts, 
and  other  fruit.  There  was  also  maize  in  abundance,  together 
with  various  roots,  such  as  were  found  in  Hispaniola.  The 
rivers  and  sea-coast  abounded  with  fish.  The  natives,  too, 
made  beverages  of  various  kinds.  One  from  the  juice  of  the 
pineapple,  having  a  vinous  flavor ;  another  from  maize,  re- 
sembling beer ;  and  another  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
palm-trees.*  There  appeared  to  be  no  danger,  therefore,  of 
suflering  from  famine.  Columbus  took  pains  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  Indians,  that .  they  might  supply  the  wants 
of  the  colony  during  his  absence,  and  he  made  many  presents 
to  Quibian,  by  way  of  reconciling  him  to  his  intrusion  into 
his  territories. f 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  for  the  colony, 
and  a  number  of  the  houses  being  roofed,  and  suflliciently 
finished  for  occupation,  the  admiral  prepared  for  his  departure, 
when  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  heavy 
rains  which  had  so  long  distressed  him  during  this  expedition 
had  recently  ceased.  The  torrents  from  the  mountains  were 
over ;  and  the  river  which  had  once  put  him  to  such  peril  by 
its  sudden  swelling,  had  now  become  so  shallow,  that  there 
was  not  above  half  a  fathom  of  water  on  the  bar.  Though  his 
vessels  were  small,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  them  over  the 
sands,  which  choked  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  there  was  a 
swell  rolling  and  tumbling  upon  them,  enough  to  dash  his 

*  Hist,  del  Almlnuite,  cap.  96.  \  IaIXat  ^xom  ^«xEy»SR».. 
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worm-^Aten  barks  to  pieces.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
wait  with  patience,  and  pray  for  the  return  of  those  rains 
which  he  had  lately  deplored. 

In  the  mean  time,  Quibian  beheld,  with  secret  jealousy 
and  indignation  these  strangers  erecting  habitations,  and  mani- 
festing an  intention  of  establishing  themselves  in  his  ter 
ritories.  He  was  of  a  bold  and  warlike  spirit,  and  had  a 
great  force  of  warriors  at  his  command  ;  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  the  art  of  war, 
thought  it  easy,  by  a  well-concerted  artifict*,  to  overwhelm 
and  destroy  them.  He  sent  messengers  r^^und,  and  ordered 
all  hi»  fighting  men  to  assemble  at  his'  residence  on  the  river 
Veragua,  under  pretext  of  making  war  upon  a  neighboring 
province.  NumlK»rs  of  the  warriors,  in  repairing  to  his 
head-quarters,  pass^  by  the  luu'bi>r.  Nv»  suspicions  of  their 
real  desij^n  were  entertaintni  by  Columbus  or  his  officers :  bat 
their  movements  attracted  the  attention  i>f  the  chief  notary, 
Diego  Mendez,  a  man  i>f  a  shrewd  and  prying  diaracter,  and 
zealously  devoted  to  the  admiral.  Doubting  some  treachery, 
he  communicated  his  surmises  to  Columbus,  and  offered  to 
coast  along  in  an  armed  boat  to  the  river  Verafrua,  and  re- 
connoitre the  Indian  camp.  His  offer  was  accef^ed,  and  be 
sallied  fn>m  the  river  accordingly,  but  he  had  scarcely  advanced 
a  league,  when  he  descried  a  large  force  of  Indians  on  the 
shore.  Landing  aloiie^  and  ordering  that  the  boat  dioiild  be 
kipt  afloat,  he  entered  among  them.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  armed  and  supplied  with  proviskms,  as  if  ibr  an 
expedition.  He  offered  to  accompany  them  with  his  armed 
V>at :  his  offer  was  declined  with  evident  signs  of  impatienos^ 
Ketiiming  to  his  boat^  he  kept  watch  upon  them  aII  night. 
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until  seeing  they  were  vigilantly  observed,  they  returned  to 
Veragua. 

Mendez  hastened  back  to  the  admiral,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  tliat  the  Indians  had  been  on  their  way  to  surprise  the 
Spaniards.  The  admiral  was  loth  to  believe  in  such  treachery, 
and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  clearer  information,  before  he 
took  any  stop  that  might  interrupt  the  apparently  good  under- 
standing that  existed  with  the  natives,  Mendez  now  under- 
took, with  a  single  companion,  to  penetrate  by  land  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Quibian,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  his  in- 
tentions. Accompanied  by  one  Rodrigo  de  Escobar,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  along  the  sea-board,  to  avoid  the  tangled  for- 
ests, and  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Veragua,  found  two 
canoes  with  Indians,  whom  he  prevailed  on,  by  presents,  to 
convey  him  and  his  companion  to  the  village  of  the  cacique. 
It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  the  houses  were  detached 
and  interspersed  among  trees.  There  was  a  bustle  of  warlike 
preparation  in  the  place,  and  the  arrival  of  the  two  Spaniards 
evidently  excited  surprise  and  uneasiness.  The  residence  of 
the  cacique  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  situated  on  a  hill 
which  rose  from  the  water's  edge.  Quibian  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  indisposition,  having  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  an  arrow.  Mendez  gave  himself  out  as  a  surgeon  come 
to  cure  the  wound:  with  great  difficulty  and  by  force  of 
presents  he  obtained  permission  to  proceed.  On  the  crest  of 
the  hill  and  in  front  of  the  cacique's  dwelling,  was  a  broad, 
level,  open  place,  round  which,  on  posts  were  the  heads  of 
three  hundred  enemies  slain  in  battle.  Undismayed  by  this 
dismal  array,  Mendez  and  his  companion  crossed  the  place 
toward  the  den  of  this  grim  warrior.     A  number  of  women 
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and  diildren  about  the  door  fled  into  the  hoose  with  pierdng 
cries.  A  young  and  powerful  Indian,  son  to  the  caoque  sal- 
lied forth  in  a  violent  rage,  and  struck  Mendes  a  blow  which 
made  him  rec»ii  several  paces.  The  latter  pacified  him  bj 
presents  and  assurances  that  he  came  to  cure  his  fiither^s 
wound,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a  box  of  ointment 
It  waa  impossible,  however,  to  gain  access  to  the  cacique,  and 
Hendei  returned  with  all  haste  to  the  harbor  to  report  to 
the  admiral  what  he  had  seen  and  learnt  It  was  evident 
there  was  a  dangerous  plot  impending  over  the  Spaniards, 
and  as  fiur  as  Mendez  could  learn  from  the  Indians  who  had 
taken  him  up  the  river  in  their  canoe,  the  body  of  a  thousand 
warriors  which  he  had  seen  on  his  previous  reconnoitering  ex- 
pedition had  actually  been  on  a  hostile  enterprise  against  the 
harbor,  but  had  given  it  up  on  finding  themselves  observed. 

This  information  was  confirmed  by  an  Indian  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  become  attached  to  the  Spaniards  and  acted 
as  interpreter.  He  revealed  to  the  admiral  the  designs  of 
his  countrymen,  which  he  had  overheard.  Quibian  intended 
to  surprise  the  harbor  at  night  with  a  great  force,  bum  the 
ships  and  houses,  and  make  a  general  massacre.  Thus  fore- 
warned, Columbus  immediately  set  a  double  watch  upon  the 
harbor.  The  military  spirit  of  the  Adclantado  suggested  a 
bolder  expedient.  The  hostile  plan  of  Quibian  was  doubtless 
delayed  by  his  wound,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  main- 
tain the  semblance  of  friendship.  The  Adelantado  determined 
to  march  at  once  to  his  residence,  capture  him,  his  &mily,  and 
pincipal  warriors,  send  the  prisoners  to  Spain,  and  take  pos- 
session of  his  village. 

With  the  Adelantado  to  conceive  a  plan  was  to  carry  it 
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into  immediate  execution,  and,  in  fact,  the  impending  danger 
admitted  of  no  delay.  Taking  with  him  seventy-four  men, 
well  armed,  among  whom  was  Diego  Mendez,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  the  Indian  interpreter  who  had  revealed  the 
plot,  he  set  off  on  the  30th  of  March,  in  boats,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Veragua,  ascended  it  rapidly,  and  before  the  Induina 
could  have  notice  of  his  movements,  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  house  of  Quibian  was  situated. 

Lest  the  cacique  should  take  alarm  and  fly  at  the  sight  of 
a  large  force,  he  ascended  the  hill,  accompanied  by  only  five 
men,  among  whom  was  Diego  Mendez ;  ordering  the  rest  to 
come  on,  with  great  caution  and  secresy  two  at  a  time,  and 
at  a  distance  from  each  other.  On  the  discharge  of  an 
arquebuse,  they  were  to  surround  the  dwelling  and  suffer  no 
one  to  escape. 

As  the  Adelantado  drew  near  the  house,  Quibian  came 
forth  and  seating  himself  in  the  portal,  desired  the  Adelantado 
to  approach  singly.  Don  Bartholomew  now  ordered  Diego 
Mendez  and  his  four  companions  to  remain  at  a  little  distance, 
and  when  they  should  see  him  take  the  cacique  by  the  arm, 
to  rush  immediately  to  his  assistance.  He  then  advanced  with 
his  Indian  interpreter,  through  whom  a  short  conversation  took 
place,  relative  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  Adelantado 
then  adverted  to  the  wound  of  the  cacique  and  pretending  to 
examine  it,  took  him  by  the  arm.  At  the  concerted  signal 
four  of  the  Spaniards  rushed  forward,  the  fifth  discharged  the 
arquebuse.  The  cacique  attempted  to  get  loose,  but  was 
firmly  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Adelantado.  Being  both 
men  of  great  muscular  power,  a  violent  struggle  ensued. 
Don  Bartholomew,  however,  maintained  the  mastery,  and 
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Diego  Meodes  and  hb  oompttuoos  ootning  to  his  MiiBtance^ 
Quibimn  was  bound  hand  and  loot.  At  tiie  report  of  tlw 
arqiiebmey  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  sarromided  the 
house,  and  si^ized  most  of  thotse  who  were  witlun,  eoosistiiig 
of  fiftj  persons,  old  and  young.  Among  these  were  the  wins 
and  children  of  Quibian,  and  several  of  his  prtudpal  sul^ed^ 
No  one  was  wounded,  for  there  was  nti  rcmtanoe,  and  the 
Adelantado  never  permitted  wanton  bloodshed.  When  the 
poor  savages  saw  their  prince  a  captive,  they  filled  the  sir 
with  lamentations;  imploring  his  release,  and  offering  ibr 
Ida  ransom  a  great  treasure,  which  they  said  lay  concealed  in 
a  neighboring  forest. 

TW  Adelantado  was  deaf  to  their  supplications  and  their 
oflers.  Quibian  was  too  dangerous  a  foe  to  be  set  at  liberty ; 
as  a  prisoner,  he  would  be  a  hostage  for  the  security  of  the 
settlement.  Anxious  to  secure  his  prize,  he  determined  to 
send  the  cacique  and  the  other  prisoners  on  board  of  the 
boats,  while  he  remained  on  shore  with  a  part  of  his  men  to 
pursue  the  Indians  who  had  escaped.  Juan  Sanchez,  the 
principal  pilot  of  the  squadron,  a  powerful  and  spirited  man, 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  captives.  On  committing 
the  chicflain  to  his  care,  the  Adelantado  warned  him  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  any  attempt  at  rescue  or  escape.  The 
sturdy  pilot  replied  that  if  the  cacique  got  out  of  his  hands, 
he  would  give  them  leave  to  pluck  out  his  beard,  hair  by 
hair ;  with  this  vaunt  he  departed,  bearing  off  Quibian  bound 
hand  and  foot.  On  arriving  at  the  boat,  he  secured  him  by 
a  strong  cord  to  one  of  the  benches.  It  was  a  dark  night  As 
the  boat  proceeded  down  the  river,  the  cacique  complained 
piteou^y  of  the  painfulness  of  his  bonds.    The  rough  heart  of 
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the  pilot  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  he  loosened  the 
cord  by  whidi  Quibian  was  tied  to  the  bench,  keeping  the  end 
of  it  in  his  hand.  The  wily  Indian  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  when  Sanchez  was  looking  another  way,  plunged  into  the 
water  and  disappeared.  So  sudden  and  violent  was  his 
plunge,  that  the  pilot  had  to  let  go  the  cord,  lest  he  should 
be  drawn  in  after  him.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
bustle  which  took  place,  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the  other 
prisoners,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  cacique,  or 
even  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Juan  Sancliez  hastened  to  the  ships 
with  the  residue  of  the  captives,  deeply  mortified  at  being 
thus  outwitted  by  a  savage. 

The  Adelantado  remained  all  night  on  shore.  The  follow* 
ing  morning,  when  he  beheld  the  wild,  broken,  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  scattered  situation  of  the  habi- 
tations, perched  on  different  heights,  he  gave  up  the  search 
after  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  the  ships  with  the  spoils  of 
the  cacique's  mansion.  These  consisted  of  bracelets,  anklets, 
and  massive  plates  of  gold,  such  as  were  worn  round  the 
neck,  together  with  two  golden  coronets.  The  whole  amounted 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  ducats.*  One  fifth  of  the  booty 
was  set  apatt  for  the  crown.  The  residue  was  shared  among 
those  concerned  in  the  enterprise.  To  the  Adelantado  one 
of  the  coronets  was  assigned,  as  a  trophy  of  his  exploit.f 


*  Equivalent  to  one  thoiuand  two  hundred  and  eightj-one  doUan  at 
the  present  day. 

f  Hist,  del  Almlrante,  cap.  98.  Las  Caaas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  27.  Many  of 
the  particulars  of  this  chapter  are  from  a  short  narratiTe  given  by  Diego 
Mendea,  and  inserted  in  his  last  will  and  testament.  It  is  written  in  a 
strain  of  simple  egotism,  as  he  represents  himself  as  the  principal  and 
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•Iroott  th«  tola  actor  In  erwy  dbir.  The  fiiebi  how«Y«r,  hare  all  tiM 
air  of  Toraeitj,  and  being  glTen  on  aadi  a  aolemn  oocaaion,  the  doouneBt 
is  entitled  to  high  credit  He  will  be  found  to  dltiingniah  himadf  on 
another  haxardooa  and  important  oocarion  in  the  comae  of  thia 
—Vide  Kavarrete,  Colec,  torn.  L 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

DI8A8TES8  OF  THE  SETTLEMElTr. 
[1608.] 

TT  was  hoped  by  Columbus  that  the  vigorous  measure  of 

-^  the  Adelantado  would  strike  terror  into  the  Indians  of  the 

neighborhood,  and    prevent  any  fUrther  designs  upon  the 

settlement     Quibian  had  probably  perished.     If  he  survived, 

he  must  be  disheartened  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  and 

several  of  his  principal  subjects,  and  fearful  of  their  being  made 

responsible  for  any  act  of  violence  on  his  part.    The  heavy 

rains,  therefore,  which  fall  so  frequently  among  the  mountains 

of  this  Isthmus,  having  again  swelled  the  river,  Columbus 

made  his  final  arrangements  for  the  management  of  the  colony, 

and  having  given  much  wholesome  counsel  to  the  Spaniards 

who  were  to  remain,  and  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 

brother,  got  under  way  with  three  of  the  caravels,  leaving 

the  fourth  for  the  use  of  the  settlement.  As  the  water  was 

still  shallow  at  the  bar,  the  ships  were  lightened  of  a  great  part 

of  their  cargoes,  and  towed  out  by  the  boats  in  calm  weather, 

grounding  repeatedly.     When  fiiirly  released  from  the  river^ 
Vol.  JI—IT 
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and  their  cargoes  re^hipped,  thej  anchored  vitluii  a  laigne  of 
the  fthorr,  to  await  a  Civorahle  wind.  It  waa  the  intcntioii  of 
the  admiral  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  oo  hia  vmj  to  Spain,  and 
kend  thenoe  aupplie»  and  reinforcementSw  The  vind  eootisn- 
ing  advene,  he  s«.'nt  a  b* iat  od  shore  on  the  6th  of  April,  imder 
the  coriimand  of  Diego  TristaiL  captain  of  one  of  the  euvnhn 
to  pr^jcure  wood  and  watt-r,  and  make  some  oommmiicatiooi 
to  the  AdoLiQtado.  The  expedition  of  thia  boat  proTed  frial 
to  its  crew,  but  was  proviiiential  tu  the  settlement. 

The  cacique  Quibian  had  not  p«:rished  aa  some  had  sup- 
posed. Though  both  hands  and  feet  were  bound,  vet  in  the 
water  he  was  as  in  his  natural  eieinent.  Plunging  to  the 
bott<^>rn,  he  swam  bel<*w  the  suHaoe  until  sufiicientlv  distant 
to  be  out  of  view  in  the  darkuess  of  the  night,  and  then 
emerging  made  his  way  to  sh«>re.  The  desolation  of  his  home, 
and  the  capture  of  his  wives  and  children,  filled  him  with 
anguish ;  but  when  he  saw  the  vessels  in  which  thev  were 
confined  leaving  the  river,  and  bearing  them  oS,  he  waa  tnni- 
ported  with  fury  and  despair.  Determined  on  a  signal  rea- 
geance,  he  assembled  a  great  number  of  his  warriors,  and 
came  secretly  upon  the  settlement.  The  thick  woods  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  enabled  the  kidians  to  approadi  un- 
seen within  ten  paces.  The  Spaniards,  thinking  the  enemy 
completely  discomfited  and  dispersed,  were  perfectly  off  their 
guard.  Some  had  strayed  to  the  sr^-shore,  to  take  a  farewell 
look  at  the  ships  ;  some  were  on  board  of  tlie  caravel  in  the 
river  ;  others  were  scattered  about  the  houses  :  on  a  sudden, 
the  Indians  rushed  from  their  concealment  with  yells  and 
bowlings,  launched  their  javelins  through  the  roo&  of  palm- 
leaves,  hurled  them  in  at  the  windows,  or  thrust  them  throng^ 
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the  crevices  of  the  logs  which  composed  the  walls.  As  the 
houses  were  small,  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  wounded.  On 
the  first  alarm,  the  Adelantado  seized  a  lance,  and  sallied  forth 
with  seven  or  eight  of  his  men.  He  was  joined  by  Diego 
Mcndez  and  several  of  his  companions,  and  they  drove  the 
enemy  into  the  forest,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  them. 
The  Indians  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  darts  and  arrows  from 
among  the  trees,  and  made  furious  sallies  with  their  war-clubs ; 
but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  keen  edge  of  the  Spanish 
weapons,  and  a  fierce  blood-hound  being  let  loose  upon  them 
completed  their  terror.  They  fled  howling  through  the  forest, 
leaving  a  number  dead  on  the  field,  having  killed  one  Spaniard 
and  wounded  eight.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Adelantado, 
who  received  a  Hlight  thrust  of  a  javelin  in  the  breast. 

Diego  Tristan  arrived  in  his  boat  during  the  contest,  but 
feared  to  approach  the  land,  lest  the  Spaniards  should  rush  on 
board  in  such  numbers  as  to  sink  him.  When  the  Indians 
had  been  put  to  flight,  ho  proceeded  up  the  river  in  quest  of 
fresh  water,  disregarding  the  warnings  of  those  on  shore,  that 
he  might  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy  in  their  canoes. 

The  river  was  deep  and  narrow,  shut  in  by  high  banks, 
and  overhanging  trees.  The  forests  on  each  side  were  thick 
and  impenetrable ;  so  that  there  was  no  landing-place  excepting 
here  and  there  where  a  footpath  wound  down  to  some  fishing- 
ground,  or  some  place  were  the  natives  kept  their  canoes. 

The  boat  had  ascended  about  a  league  above  the  village, 
to  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  lofly  banjcs  and  spreading  trees.  Suddenly,  yells  and  war. 
whoops  and  blasts  of  conch-shells  rose  on  every  side.  Light 
canoes  darted  forth  in  every  direction  from  dark  hollows,  and 
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OTerfaanging  thicketa,  eidi  dezteroud  j  aaiuiged  by  «  8iii§^ 
aavage,  while  others  stood  up  braodishing  and  hnrling  their 
Unoes.     Missiles  were  also  launched  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees.     There  were  eight  sulon 
in  the.  boat,  and  three  soldiers.     Galled  and  woonded  bj 
darts  and  arrows,  confounded  by  the  yells  and  blasts  of  coiidM» 
and  the  assaults  which  thickened  from  every  side^  they  lost  iD 
presence  of  mind,  neglected  to  use  either  oars  or  fire-armSy  and 
only  sought  to  shelter  themselves  with  their  bucklers.     Dicfo 
Tristan  had  received  several  wounds;    but   still  di^layed 
groat  intrepidity  and  was  endeavoring  to  animate  his  men, 
when  a  javelin  pierced  his  right  eye,  and  struck  him  deid. 
The  canoes  now  closed  upon  the  boat,  and  a  general  massacre 
ensued.     But  one  Spaniard  escaped,  Juan  de  Noya,  a  cooper 
of  Seville.     Ilaviiig  fallen  overboard  in  the  midst  of  the  acdoo, 
he  dived  to  the  bottom,  swam  under  water,  gained  the  bank 
of  the  river  unperccived,  and  made  his  way  down  to  the 
settlement,  bringing  tidings  of  the  nuissacre  of  his  captain  and 
comrades. 

The  Spaniards  were  completely  dismayed,  were  few  in 
number,  several  of  them  were  wounded,  and  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  tribes  of  exasperated  savages,  far  more  fierce  and 
warlike  tliau  those  U>  whom  thev  had  been  accustomed.  The 
admiral  being  ignorant  of  thoir  misfortunes,  would  sail  away 
without  yielding  them  assistance,  and  they  would  be  left  to 
sink  beneath  the  overwhelming  force  of  barbarous  foes,  or  to 
perish  with  hunger  on  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  de- 
spair they  determined  to  take  the  caravel  which  had  been  left 
with  them,  and  abandon  the  place  altogether.  The  Ade- 
lantado  remonstrated  with  them  in  vain  ;  nothing  would  con- 
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tent  them  but  to  put  to  sea  immediately.  Here  a  new  alarm 
awaited  them.  The  torrents  having  subsided,  the  river  was 
again  shallow,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  carayel  to  pass 
over  the  bar.  They  now  took  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  to  bear 
tidings  of  their  danger  to  the  admiral,  and  implore  him  not  to 
abandon  them  ;  but  the  wind  was  boisterous,  a  high  sea  was 
rolling,  and  a  heavy  surf,  tumbling  and  breaking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  prevented  the  boat  from  getting  out.  Horrors 
increased  upon  them.  The  mangled  bodies  of  Diego  Tristan 
and  his  men  came  floating  down  the  stream,  and  drifting  about 
the  harbor,  with  flights  of  crows,  and  other  carrion  birds 
feeding  on  them,  and  hovering  and  screaming,  and  fighting 
about  their  prey.  The  forlorn  Spaniards  contemplated  this 
scene  with  shuddering ;  it  appeared  ominous  of  their  own 
&te. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians,  elated  by  their  triumph  over 
the  crew  of  the  boat,  renewed  their  hostilities.  Whoops  and 
yells  answered  each  other  from  various  parts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  dismal  sound  of  conchs,  and  war-drums  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  woods,  showed  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was 
continually  augmenting.  They  would  rush  forth  occasionally 
upon  straggling  parties  of  Spaniards,  and  make  partial  attacks 
upon  the  houses.  It  was  considered  no  longer  safe  to  remain 
in  the  settlement,  the  close  forest  which  surrounded  it  being  a 
covert  for  the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  Adelantado 
chose,  therefore,  an  open  place  on  the  shore  at  some  distance 
from  the  wood.  Here  he  caused  a  kind  of  bulwark  to  be 
made  of  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  and  of  chests,  casks  and 
similar  articles.  Two  places  were  left  open  as  embrasures, 
in  which  were  placed  a  couble  of  falconets,  or  small  pieces 
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of  ftrtillerr,  in  miA  numner  as  to  cotnmmnd  the  neighbor, 
hood.  In  this  little  fortress  the  8psniards  shut  themselm  up; 
its  walls  were  sufficient  to  screen  them  from  the  daits  and  a^ 
rows  of  the  Indians,  but  mostly  they  depended  on  their  firearms, 
the  sound  of  which  struck  dismay  into  the  savagea,  cspeoallf 
when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  balls,  splintering  and  rending 
the  trees  around  them,  and  carr>'ing  havoc  to  such  a  distance. 
The  Indians  were  thus  kept  in  check  for  the  present,  and 
deterred  from  venturing  from  the  forest ;  but  the  Spaniardi^ 
exhausted  by  constant  watching  and  incessant  alarms,  antici- 
pated all  kinds  of  evil  when  their  ammunition  should  be  ex- 
hausted, or  they  should  be  driven  forth  by  hunger  to  seek  far 
ftxid.* 

*  Hut.  del  Almirtnte,  cap.  98.  Lai  Casas,  lib.  il  Letter  of  Coloii- 
bu8  from  Jamaica.  Relation  of  Diego  Mendex,  KaTairete,  torn.  L  Jwt' 
nal  of  Porraa,  Navarrste,  torn.  i. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

DISTRESS  OF  THE  ADMIRAL  ON  BOARD  OF  HIS  SHIP.^ULTIMATB 

RELIEF  OF   THE  SETTLEMENT. 

[1603.] 

WHILE  the  Adelantado  and  his  men  were  exposed  to  such 
imminent  peril  on  shore,  great  anxiety  prevailed  on 
board  of  the  ships.  Day  afler  day  elapsed  without  the  return 
of  Diego  Tristan  and  his  party,  and  it  was  feared  some  dis- 
aster had  befallen  them.  Columbus  would  have  sent  on  shore 
to  make  inquiries ;  but  there  was  only  one  boat  remaining 
for  the  service  of  the  squadron,  and  he  dared  not  risk  it  in  the 
rough  sea  and  heavy  surf.  A  dismal  circumstance  occurred 
to  increase  the  gloom  and  uneasiness  of  the  crews.  On  board 
of  one  of  the  caravels  were  confined  the  family  and  household 
of  the  cacique  Quibian.  It  was  the  intention  of  Columbus 
to  carry  them  to  Spain,  trusting  that  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  their  tribe  would  bo  deterred 
from  further  hostilities.  They  were  shut  up  at  night  in  the 
forecastle  of  the  caravel,  the  hatchway  of  which  was  secured 
by  a  strong  chain  and  padlock.  As  several  of  the  crew  slept 
upon  the  hatch,  and  it  was  so  high  as  to  be  considered  out  of 
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retch  of  the  prisooen,  thej  neglected  to  fi»Cen  tlie 
The  Indiant  diflcorered  their  negligence.  Collecting  a  qomtitj 
of  stones  from  the  bsllsst  of  the  Tesae^  thej  made  a  great 
heap  directly  under  the  hatchwaj.  Several  of  the  most  power- 
ful warriors  mounted  upon  the  top,  and  bending  their  backsy 
by  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  efibrt,  forced  up  the  hstcfa, 
flinging  the  seamen  who  slept  upon  it  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ship.  In  an  instant  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  sprang 
f^irth,  plunged  into  the  8e%  and  swam  for  shore.  SeversI, 
however,  were  prevented  from  sallying  forth;  others  wen 
seised  on  the  deck,  and  forced  back  into  the  forecastle;  the 
hatchway  was  carefully  chained  down,  and  a  guard  was  set 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  the  morning,  when  the  Spaniards 
went  to  examine  the  captives,  they  were  all  found  dead. 
Some  had  hanged  themselves  with  the  ends  of  ropes,  then* 
knees  touching  the  floor  ;  others  had  strangled  themselves  by 
straining  the  cord  tight  with  their  feet.  Such  was  the  fierce 
unconquerable  spirit  of  these  people,  and  their  horror  of  the 
white  men.* 

The  escape  of  the  prisoners  occasioned  great  anxiety  to 
the  admiral,  fearing  they  would  stimulate  their  countrymen 
to  some  violent  act  of  vengeance ;  and  he  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  his  brother.  Still  this  painful  mystery  reigned  over 
the  land.  The  boat  of  Diego  Tristan  did  not  return,  and  the 
raging  surf  prevented  all  communications.  At  length,  one 
Pedro  Ledesma,  a  pilot  of  Seville  a  man  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  of  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  offered, 
if  the  boat  would  take  him  to  the  edge  of  the  surf^  to  swim 
to  shore,  and  bring  ofiT  news.     He  had  been  piqued  by  the 
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achievement  of  the  Indian  captives,  in  swimming  to  land  at  a 
league's  distance,  in  defiance  of  sea  and  surf.  ^  Surely,"  he 
said, "  if  they  dare  venture  so  much  to  procure  their  individual 
liberties,  I  ought  to  brave  at  least  a  part  of  the  danger,  to 
save  the  lives  of  so  many  companions."  His  offer  was  gladly 
accepted  by  the  admiral,  and  was  boldly  accomplished.  The 
boat  approached  with  him  as  near  to  the  surf  as  safety  would 
permit,  where  it  was  to  await  his  return.  Here,  stripping 
himself,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  after  buffeting  for  some 
time  with  the  breakers,  sometimes  rising  upon  their  surges, 
sometimes  buried  beneath  them  and  dashed  upon  the  sand, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 

He  found  his  countrymen  shut  up  in  their  forlorn  fortress, 
beleaguered  by  savage  foes,  and  learnt  the  tragical  fate  of 
Diego  Tristan  and  his  companions.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  horror  and  despair,  had  thrown  off  all  subordination,  re- 
flised  to  assist  in  any  measure  that  had  in  view  a  continuance 
in  this  place,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  escape.  When  they 
beheld  Ledesma,  a  messenger  from  the  ships,  they  surrounded 
him  with  frantic  eagerness,  urging  him  to  implore  the  ad- 
miral to  take  them  on  board,  and  not  abandon  them  on  a 
coast  where  their  destruction  was  inevitable.  They  were  pre- 
paring canoes  to  take  them  to  the  ships,  when  the  weather 
should  moderate,  the  boat  of  the  caravel  being  too  small ; 
and  swore  that,  if  the  admiral  refused  to  take  them  on  board, 
they  would  embark  in  the  caravel  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ex- 
tricated from  the  river,  and  abandon  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  seas,  rather  than  remain  upon  that  fatal  coast. 

Having  heard  all  that  his  forlorn  countrymen  had  to  say,  and 
communicated  with  the  Adelantado  and  his  officers,  Ledesma 
Vol.  n.— 17* 
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let  out  cm  his  perilous  return.  He  ag»in  braved  the  surf  and 
the  breakers,  reached  the  boat  whidi  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  was  conveyed  back  to  the  ships.  The  disastrous  tidings 
from  the  land  filled  the  heart  of  the  admiral  with  grief  and 
alarm.  To  leave  his  brother  on  shore,  would  be  to  expose 
him  to  the  mutiny  of  his  own  men,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages.  He  could  spare  no  reinforcement  from  the  ships, 
the  crews  being  so  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Tristan  and 
his  companions.  Ilather  than  the  settlement  should  be  bro- 
ken up,  he  would  gladly  have  joined  the  Adelantado  with  all 
his  people ;  but  in  such  case  how  could  intelligence  be  C(hi- 
veyed  to  the  sovereigns  of  this  important  discovery,  and  how 
could  supplies  be  obtained  from  Spain  ?  There  appeared  no 
alternative,  therefore,  but  to  embark  all  the  people,  abandon 
the  settlement  for  the  present,  and  return  at  some  future  day, 
with  a  force  competent  to  take  secure  possession  of  the  coun- 
try.* The  state  of  the  weather  rendered  the  practicability  evai 
of  this  plan  doubtful.  The  wind  continued  high,  the  sea  rough, 
and  no  boat  could  pass  between  the  squadron  and  the  land. 
The  situation  of  the  ships  was  itself  a  matter  of  extreme  solic- 
itude. Feebly  manned,  crazed  by  storms,  and  ready  to 
(all  to  pieces  from  the  ravages  of  the  teredo,  they  were  an- 
chored on  a  lee  shore,  with  a  boisterous  wind  and  sea,  in  a 
climate  subject  to  tempests,  and  where  the  least  augmentation 
of  the  weather  might  drive  them  among  the  breakers.  Every 
hour  increased  the  anxiety  of  Columbus  for  his  brother,  his 
people,  and  his  ships,  and  each  hour  appeared  to  render  the 
impending  dangers  more  imminent.  Days  of  constant  pe^ 
turbation,  and  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,  preyed  upon  a  cod- 
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stitution  broken  by  age,  by  maladies  and  hardships,  and  pro* 
duced  a  fever  of  the  mind,  in  which  he  was  visited  by  one  of 
those  mental  hallucinations  deemed  by  him  mysterious  and 
supernatural.  In  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  gives  a  solemn 
account  of  a  kind  of  vision  by  which  he  was  comforted  in  a 
dismal  night,  when  full  of  despondency  and  tossing  on  a  couch 
of  pain : — 

^  Wearied  and  sighing/'  says  he,  *'  I  fell  into  a  slumber, 
when  I  heard  a  piteous  voice  saying  to  me,  ^  O  fool,  and  slow 
to  believe  and  serve  thy  God,  who  is  the  God  of  all !  What 
did  he  more  for  Moses,  or  for  his  servant  David,  than  he  has 
done  for  thee  ?  From  the  time  of  thy  birth  he  has  ever  had 
thee  under  his  peculiar  care.  When  he  saw  thee  of  a  fitting 
age  he  made  thy  name  to  resound  marvellously  throughout  the 
earth,  and  thou  wert  obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  didst  acquire 
honorable  &me  among  Christians.  Of  the  gates  of  the  Ocean 
Sea,  shut  up  with  such  mighty  chains,  he  delivered  thee  the 
keys ;  the  Indies,  those  wealthy  regions  of  the  world,  he  gav 
thee  for  thine  own,  and  empowered  thee  to  dispose  of  them  to 
others,  according  to  thy  pleasure.  What  did  he  more  for  the 
great  people  of  Israel  when  he  led  them  forth  from  Egypt  ? 
Or  for  David,  whom,  from  being  a  shepherd,  he  made  a  king 
in  Judea  ?  '  Turn  to  him,  then,  and  acknowledge  thine  error  *, 
his  meix^y  is  infinite.  He  has  many  and  vast  inheritances 
yet  in  reserve.  Fear  not  to  seek  them.  Thine  age  shall  be  no 
impediment  to  any  great  imdertaking.  Abraham  was  above 
an  hundred  years  when  he  begat  Isaac ;  and  was  Sarah  youth- 
ful? Thou  urgest  despondingly  for  succor.  Answer!  who 
hath  afflicted  thee  so  much,  and  so  many  times  ? — God,  or  the 
world  ?    The  privileges  and  promises  which  God  hath  made 
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thee  be  hath  never  broken ;  neither  hath  be  said,  after 
received  thy  services,  that  this  meaning  was  different,  and  to 
be  understood  in  a  different  sense.  He  performs  to  the  verj 
letter.  He  fulfilb  all  that  he  promises,  and  with  increase. 
Such  is  his  custom.  I  have  shown  thee  what  thj  Creator 
hath  done  for  thee,  and  what  he  doth  for  all.  The  present  is 
the  Inward  of  the  toils  and  perils  thou  hast  endured  in  serv- 
ing  others.*  I  heard  all  this,**  adds  Columbus,  ^*  as  one  almost 
dead,  and  had  no  power  to  reply  to  words  so  true,  excepting 
to  weep  for  my  errors.  Whoever  it  was  that  spake  to  me, 
finished  by  saying,  ^  Fear  not !  Confide !  All  these  tribulations 
are  written  in  marble,  and  not  without  cause.'  ^ 

Such  is  the  singular  statement  which  Columbus  gave  to 
the  sovereigns  of  his  supposed  vision.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  was  a  mere  ingenious  fiction,  adroitly  devised  by 
him  to  convey  a  lesson  to  his  prince ;  but  such  an  idea  is 
inconsistent  with  his  character.  He  was  too  deeply  imbued 
with  awe  of  the  Deity,  and  with  reverence  for  his  sovereign, 
to  make  such  an  artifice.  The  words  here  spoken  to  him  by 
the  supposed  voice,  are  truths,  which  dwelt  upon  his  mind, 
and  grieved  his  spirit  during  his  waking  hours.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  recur  vividly  and  coherently  in  his  feverish 
dreams ;  and  in  recalling  and  relating  a  dream  one  is  uncon- 
sciously apt  to  give  it  a  little  coherency.  Besides,  Columbof 
had  a  solemn  belief  that  he  was  a  peculiar  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  which,  together  with  the  deep  tinge  of 
superstition,  common  to  the  age,  made  him  prone  to  mistake 
every  striking  dream  for  a  revelation.  He  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard  with  ordinary  men  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances.    It  is  difikult  for  the  mind  to  realise  his 
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situntioiiy  and  to  conceive  the  exaltations  of  spirit  to  which 
he  must  have  been  subjected.  The  artless  manner  in  which, 
in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  he  mingles  up  the  rhapsodies 
and  dreams  of  his  imagination  with  simple  facts  and  sound 
practical  observations,  pouring  them  forth  with  a  kind  of 
scriptural  solemnity  and  poetry  of  language,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  a  character  richly  compounded 
of  extraordinary  and  apparently  contradictory  elements. 

Inmiediately  after  his  supposed  vision,  and  after  a  dura- 
tion of  nine  days,  the  boisterous  weather  subsided,  the  sea 
became  calm,  and  the  communication  with  the  land  was  re- 
stored. It  was  found  impossible  to  extricate  the  remaining 
caravel  from  the  river ;  but  every  exertion  was  made  to  bring 
off  the  people,  and  the  property,  before  there  should  be  a 
return  of  the  bad  weather.  In  this,  the  exertions  of  the  zeal- 
ous Diego  Mendez  were  eminently  efficient  He  had  been  for 
some  days  preparing  for  such  an  emergency.  Cutting  up  the 
sails  of  the  caravel,  he  made  great  sacks  to  receive  the  biscuit. 
He  lashed  two  Indian  canoes  together  with  spars,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  overturned  by  the  waves,  and  made  a  platform 
on  them  capable  of  sustaining  a  great  burden.  This  kind  of 
raft  was  laden  repeatedly  with  the  stores,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, which  had  been  left  on  bhore,  and  with  the  furniture 
of  the  caravel,  which  was  entirely  dismantled.  When  well 
freighted,  it  was  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  ships.  In  this 
way,  by  constant  and  sleepless  exertions,  in  the  space  of  two 
days,  almost  every  thing  of  value  was  transported  on  board 
the  squadron,  and  little  else  left  than  the  hull  of  the  caravel, 
stranded,  decayed,  and  rotting  in  the  river.     Diego  Mendez 

■nperintended  the  whole  embarkation  with  unwearied  watch- 

17* 
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fulness  and  activity.  He,  and  five  coropanions,  were  the  last 
to  leave  the  shore,  remaining  all  night  at  their  perilona  post, 
and  embarking  in  the  morning  with  the  last  cargo  of  efiects. 
NoUiing  could  equal  the  transports  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  found  themselves  once  more  on  board  of  the  ships,  and 
saw  a  space  of  ocean  between  them  and  those  forests  which 
had  lately  seemed  destined  to  be  their  graves.  The  joy  of 
their  comrades  seemed  little  inferior  to  their  own ;  and  the 
perils  and  hardships  which  had  surrounded  them  were  forgot- 
ten for  a  time  in  mutual  congratulations.  The  admiral  was 
so  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  services  rendered 
by  Diego  Mendez,  throughout  the  lato  time  of  danger  and 
disaster,  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  caravel,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Diego  Tristan.* 

*  Hiflt.  del  Almirante,  cap.  99,  100.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  29. 
Relacion  por  Diego  Mendez.  Letter  of  Columbua  from  Jamaica.  Joa^ 
nal  of  PorraSjKaTarrete,  Colec,  torn.  L 
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CHAPTER   X. 

DEPABTUBE    FBOM    THE    COAST   OF    VEBAOUA.— ABBIVAL    AT 
JAMAICA.— 8TBANDINO  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

[1608.] 

rpHE  wind  at  length  becoming  favorable,  Columbus  set  sail, 
-^  towards  the  end  of  April,  from  the  disastrous  coast  of 
Veragiia.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  ships,  the  enfeebled 
state  of  the  crews,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  determined 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Hispaniola,  where  he 
might  refit  his  vessels  and  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  voyage  to  Europe.  To  the  surprise  of  his  pilot  and 
crews,  however,  on  making  swil,  he  stood  again  along  the  coast 
to  the  eastward,  instead  of  steering  north,  which  they  con- 
sidered the  direct  route  to  Hispaniola.  They  fancied  that  he 
intended  to  proceed  immediately  for  Spain,  and  murmured 
loudly  at  the  madness  of  attempting  so  long  a  voyage,  with 
ships  destitute  of  stores  and  consumed  by  worms.  Ck>lumbus 
and  his  brother,  however,  had  studied  the  navigation  of  those 
seas  with  a  more  observant  and  experienced  eye.  They  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  gain  a  considerablo  distance  to  the  east, 
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before  standing  across  for  Hispaniolay  to  avoid  being  swept 
away  fiur  below  their  destined  port  by  the  strong  currents  set- 
ting constantly  to  the  west.*  The  admiral,  however,  did  not 
impart  his  reasons  to  the  pilots,  being  anxious  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  routes  as  much  to  himself  as  possible,  seeing  that 
there  were  so  many  adventurers  crowding  into  the  field,  and 
ready  to  follow  on  his  track.  lie  even  took  from  the  mariners 
their  diarts,f  and  boasts,  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that 
noae  of  his  pilots  would  be  able  to  retrace  the  route  to  and 
from  Veragua,  nor  to  describe  where  it  was  situated. 

Disregarding  the  murmurs  of  his  men,  therefore,  he  con- 
tinued along  the  coast  eastward  as  far  as  Puerto  Bello.  Here 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  one  of  the  caravels,  being  so  pierced 
by  worms,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.  All 
the  crews  were  now  crowded  into  two  caravels,  and  these 
were  little  better  than  mere  wrecks.  The  utmost  exertions 
were  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from  water ;  while  the 
incessant  labor  of  the  pumps  bore  hard  on  men  enfeebled  by 
scanty  diet,  and  dejected  by  various  hardships.  Continuing 
onward,  they  passed  Port  Retrote,  and  a  number  of  islands, 
to  which  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  Las  Barbas,  now 
termed  the  Mulatas,  a  little  beyond  Point  Bias.  Here  he 
supposed  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  province  of  Mangi  in  the 
territories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  ad- 
joining to  Cathay.|  He  continued  on  about  ten  leagues  fiir- 
ther,  until  he  approached  the  entrance  of  what  is  at  present 
called  the  Gulf  of  Darien.     Here  he  had  a  consultation  with 

*  Hist,  del  Almirantc.     Letter  from  Jamaica, 
f  Journal  of  Porras,  Nararrete,  Colec.,  torn,  i, 
\  Letter  from  Jamaica. 
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his  captidns  and  pilots,  who  remonstrated  at  his  persisting  in 
this  struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  currents,  representing 
the  lamentable  plight  of  the  ships,  and  the  infirm  state  of  the 
crews.*  Bidding  farewell,  therefore,  to  the  mainland,  he  stood 
northward  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  quest  of  Hispaniola.  As 
the  wind  was  easterly,  with  a  strong  current  setting  to  the 
west,  he  kept  as  near  the  wind  as  possible.  So  little  did  his 
pilots  know  of  their  situation,  that  they  supposed  themselves 
to  the  east  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  whereas  the  admiral  feared 
that,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  should  fall  to  the  westward  of 
Hbpaniola.f  His  apprehensions  proved  to  be  well  founded ; 
for,  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  he  came  in  sight  of  two  small 
low  islands  to  the  northwest  of  Hispaniola,  to  which,  from 
the  great  quantities  of  tortoises  seen  about  them,  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Tortugas ;  they  are  now  known  as  the  Oaymans. 
Passing  wide  of  these,  and  continuing  directly  north,  he  found 
himself,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  among  the  cluster  of  islands  on 
the  south  nde  of  Cuba,  to  which  he  had  formerly  given  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens ;  having  been  carried  between 
eight  and  nine  degrees  west  of  his  destined  port.  Here  he 
cast  anchor  near  one  of  the  Keys,  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
main  island.  His  crews  were  suffering  excessively  through 
scanty  provisions  and  great  fatigue ;  nothing  was  left  of  the 
seapStores  but  a  little  biscuit,  oil,  and  vin^ar ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  labor  incessantly  at  the  pumps,  to  keep  the  vessels 
afloat  They  had  scarcely  anchored  at  these  islands,  when 
there  came  on,  at  midnight,  a  sudden  tempest  of  such  violence, 
that,  according  to  the  strong  expression  of  Columbus,  it  seemed 

^  Testimony  of  Pedro  de  Ledesma.    Pleito  de  los  Colones. 
f  Letter  from  Jamaica. 
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M  if  tlM  world  would  diawlTe.*  Thej  UmI  tlunee  of  their  an- 
chort  almost  iminediateljry  and  the  earsTcl  Bermuda  was 
driven  with  such  violence  upon  the  ihip  of  the  admiral,  that 
the  htjw  iji  the  one,  and  the  atem  of  the  other,  were  greatlj 
ahattered.  The  aea  running  high,  and  the  wind  being  boister- 
ous, the  veaaek  chafed  and  injured  ejch  other  dreadfuUjr,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  aeparated.  One 
anchor  only  remained  to  the  admiral^a  ahip,  and  this  saved  him 
from  being  driven  upon  the  rodca ;  but  at  daylight  the  cable 
was  iuund  nearly  worn  asunder.  Had  the  darkness  continued 
an  hour  longer,  he  could  scarcely  have  escaped  shipwreck.f 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  the  weather  having  moderated,  be 
resumed  his  course^  standing  eastward  for  Hispaniola :  ^  his 
people,'*  as  he  says,  *^  dismayed  and  down-hearted ;  almost 
all  his  anchors  lost,  and  his  vessels  bored  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  honey-comb."  Afler  struggling  against  contrary  winds  and 
the  usual  currents  from  the  east,  he  reached  Cape  Cruz,  and 
anchored  at  a  village  in  the  province  of  Macaca,|  where  he 
had  touched  in  1494,  in  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba.  Hero  ho  was  detained  by  head  winds  for  several 
days,  during  which  ho  was  supplied  with  cassava  bread  by  the 
natives.  Making  sail  again,  he  endeavored  to  beat  up  to 
Hispaniola ;  but  every  effort  was  in  vain.  The  winds  and 
currents  continued  adverse ;  the  leaks  continually  gmned  upon 
his  vessels,  though  tho  pumps  were  kept  incessantly  going,  and 
the  seamen  oven  baled  the  water  out  with  buckets  and  kettles. 
Tho  admiral  now  stood,  in  despair,  for  the  island  of  Jamaica^ 

*  Letter  iVom  Jamaica. 

f  Hist,  del  Almiraote,  cap.  100.    Letter  of  Columbos  (torn  Jamaica^ 
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to  seek  some  secure  port ;  for  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
foundering  at  sea.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the  23d  of  June, 
they  put  into  Puerto  Bueno,  now  called  Dry  Harbor,  but 
met  with  none  of  the  natives  fVom  whom  they  could  obtain 
provisions,  nor  was  there  any  fresh  water  to  be  had  in  the 
neigliborhood.  Suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  they  sailed 
eastward,  on  the  following  day,  to  another  harbor,  to  which 
the  admiral  on  his  first  visit  to  the  island  had  given  the  name 
of  Port  Santa  Gloria. 

Here,  at  last,  Columbus  had  to  give  up  his  long  and 
arduous  struggle  against  the  unremitting  persecution  of  the 
elements.  His  ships,  reduced  to  mere  wrecks,  could  no  longer 
keep  the  sea,  and  were  ready  to  sink  even  in  port.  He  ordered 
them,  therefore,  to  be  run  aground,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
shore,  and  fastened  together,  side  by  side.  They  soon  filled 
with  water  to  the  decks.  Thatched  cabins  were  then  erected 
at  the  prow  and  stem  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crews, 
and  the  wreck  was  placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
Thus  castled  in  the  sea,  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  repel  any 
sudden  attack  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
his  men  from  roving  about  the  neighborhood  and  indulging 
in  their  usual  excesses.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore 
without  especial  license,  and  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  any  offence  being  given  to  the  Indians.  Any  ex- 
asperation of  them  might  be  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  in  their 
forlorn  situation.  A  firebrand  thrown  into  their  wooden  for- 
tress might  wrap  it  in  flames,  and  leave  them  defenceless 
amidst  hostile  thousands. 


BOOK  IVL 
CHAPTER  I. 

▲BBANGEBfENT  OF  DIEGO  MENDEZ  WITH  THE  CAHQUES  FOB 
SUPPLIES  OF  PBOVISIONS^SENT  TO  SAN  DOIONOO  BT  COLUM- 
BUS IN  QUEST  OF  BELIEF. 

[1608.] 

rpHE  island  of  Jamaica  was  extremely  populous  and  fer- 
-^  tile;  and  the  harbor  soon  swarmed  with  Indians,  who 
brought  provisions  to  barter  with  the  Spaniards.  To  prevent 
any  disputes  in  purchasing  or  sharing  these  supplies,  two 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  all  bargains,  and  the 
provisions  thus  obtained  were  divided  every  evening  among 
the  people.  This  arrangement  had  a  happy  effect  in  promoting 
a  peaceful  intercourse.  The  stores  thus  furnished,  however, 
coming  from  a  limited  neighborhood  of  improvident  beings, 
were  not  -sufllicient  for  the  necessities  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
were  so  irregular  as  often  to  leave  them  in  pinching  want. 
They  feared,  too,  that  the  neighborhood  might  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, in  which  case  they  would  be  reduced  to  fiimine.  In 
this  emergency,  Diego  Mendez  stepped  forward  with  his  ao- 
oostomed  zeal,  and  volunteered  to  set  off  with  three  men^  oa 
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a  foraging  expedition  about  the  island.  His  offer  being  gladly 
accepted  by  the  admiral,  he  departed  with  his  comrades  veil 
armed.  He  was  everywhere  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, by  the  natives.  They  took  him  to  their  houses,  set 
meat  and  drink  before  him  and  his  companions,  and  performed 
all  the  rites  of  savage  hospitality.  Mendez  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  cacique  of  a  numerous  tribe,  that  his  subjects 
should  hunt  and  fish,  and  make  cassava  bread,  and  bring  a 
quantity  of  provisions  every  day  to  the  harbor.  They  were 
to  receive,  in  exchange,  knives,  combs,  beads,  fish-hooks, 
hawks'-bells,  and  other  articles,  from  a  Spaniard,  who  was  to 
reside  among  them  for  that  purpose.  The  agreement  being 
made,  Mendez  dispatched  one  of  his  comrades  to  apprise  the 
admiral.  lie  then  pursued  his  journey  three  leagues  farther, 
when  he  made  a  similar  arrangement,  and  dispatched  another 
of  his  companions  to  the  admiral.  Proceeding  onward,  about 
thirteen  leagues  from  the  ships,  he  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  another  cacique,  called  Huarco,  where  he  was  generously 
entertained.  The  cacique  ordered  his  subjects  to  bring  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  for  which  Mendez  paid  him  on  the  spot, 
and  made  arrangements  for  a  like  supply  at  stated  intervals. 
He  dispatched  his  third  companion  with  this  supply  to  the 
admiral,  requesting,  as  usual,  that  an  agent  might  be  sent  to 
receive  and  pay  for  the  regular  deliveries  of  provisions. 

Mendez  was  now  lefl  alone,  but  he  was  fond  of  any  enter- 
prise that  gave  individual  distinction.  He  requested  of  the 
cacique  two  Indians  to  accompany  him  to  the  end  of  the  island; 
one  to  carry  his  provisions,  and  the  other  to  bear  the  hammock, 
or  cotton  net,  in  which  he  slept.  These  being  granted,  he 
pushed  resolutely  foT^t^xd  alon^  the  coast,  until  he  readied 
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the  eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica.  Here  he  found  a  powerful 
cacique  of  the  name  of  Ameyro.  Mendez  had  buoyant  spirits, 
great  address,  and  an  ingratiating  manner  with  the  savages. 
He  and  the  cacique  became  great  friends,  exchanged  names, 
which  is  a  kind  of  token  of  brotherhood,  and  Mendez  engaged 
him  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  ships.  He  then  bought  an  ex- 
cellent canoe  of  the  cacique,  for  which  he  gave  a  splendid  brass 
basin,  a  short  frock  or  cassock,  and  one  of  the  two  shirts  which 
formed  his  stock  of  linen.  The  cacique  furnished  him  with 
six  Indians  to  navigate  his  bark,  and  they  parted  mutually 
well  pleased.  Diego  Mendez  coasted  his  way  back,  touching 
at  the  various  places  where  he  had  made  his  arrangements. 
He  found  the  Spanish  agents  already  arrived  at  them,  loaded 
his  canoe  with  provisions,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  har- 
bor, were  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  his  comrades, 
and  with  open  arms  by  the  admiral.  The  provisions  he 
brought  were  a  most  seasonable  supply,  for  the  Spaniards 
were  absolutely  fasting;  and  thenceforward  Indians  arrived 
daily,  well  laden,  from  the  marts  which  he  had  established.* 

The  immediate  wants  of  his  people  being  thus  provided 
for,  Columbus  revolved,  in  his  anxious  mind,  the  means  of 
getting  from  this  island.  His  ships  were  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  repair,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  chance  sail 
arriving  to  his  relief,  on  the  shores  of  a  savage  island,  in  an 
unfrequented  sea.  The  most  likely  measure  appeared  to  be, 
to  send  notice  of  his  situation  to  Ovando,  the  governor  at  San 
Domingo,  entreating  him  to  dispatch  a  vessel  to  his  relief. 
But  how  was  this  message  to  bo  conveyed?  The  distance 
between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola  was  forty  leagues,  across  a 

*  Rclacion  por  Die^  Mendez.    ISnTaTt^Xe^  XomA. 
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golf  swept  bj  oontnry  currents ;  there  were  no  mesBs  d 
trtosportiiig  a  messenger,  exoept  in  tlie  ligkt  caooes  of  Ike 
savages;  and  who  would  undertake  so  haaardous  a  roygt 
in  a  fraU  bark  of  the  kindt  Suddenly  the  idea  of  Diego 
Hendes,  and  the  canoe  he  had  recently  purdiasedy  presenled 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  knew  Uie  mtdot  and 
intrepidity  of  Mendez,  and  his  love  of  distinction  by  say 
haiardous  exploit  Taking  him  aside,  therefore,  he  addressed 
him  in  a  manner  calculated  both  to  stimulate  his  seal,  sad 
flatter  his  self-love.  Mendez  himself  gives  an  artless  aeeowit 
of  this  interesting  conversation,  which  is  full  of  character. 

^  Diego  Mendez,  my  son,"  said  the  venerable  admirtl, 
"  none  of  those  whom  1  have  here  understand  the  great  peril 
in  which  we  are  placed,  excepting  you  and  myself.  We  sre 
few  in  number,  and  these  savage  Indians  are  many,  and  of 
fickle  and  irritable  natures.  On  the  least  provocation  they 
may  throw  firebrands  from  the  shore,  and  consume  us  in  our 
straw-thatched  cabins.  The  arrangement  which  you  have 
made  with  them  for  provisions,  and  which  at  present  they 
fulfil  so  cheerfully,  to-morrow  they  may  break  in  their 
caprice,  and  may  refuse  to  bring  us  any  thing ;  nor  have  we 
the  means  to  compel  them  by  force,  but  are  entirely  at  their 
pleasure.  I  have  thought  of  a  remedy,  if  it  meets  with  your 
views.  In  this  canoe  which  you  have  purchased,  some  one 
may  pass  over  to  Ilispaniola,  and  procure  a  ship,  by  whidi 
we  may  all  be  delivered  from  this  great  peril  into  which  we 
have  fallen.     Tell  me  your  opinion  on  the  matter." 

**  To  this,"  says  Diego  Mendez,  "  I  replied :  *  Seiior,  the 
danger  in  which  we  are  placed,  I  well  know,  is  far  greater 
than  is  easily  conceived.     As  to  passing  from  this  b!and  to 
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Hispaniola,  in  so  small  a  vessel  as  a  canoe,  I  hold  it  not  mere- 
ly difficult,  but  impossible ;  since  it  is  necessary  to  traverse 
a  gulf  of  forty  leagues,  and  between  islands  where  the  sea  is 
extremely  impetuous,  and  seldom  in  repose.  I  know  not  who 
there  is  would  adventure  upon  so  extreme  a  peril.'  " 

Columbus  made  no  reply,  but  from  his  looks  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  silence,  Mendez  plainly  perceived  himself  to  be 
the  person  whom  the  admiral  had  in  view ;  *'  Whereupon," 
continues  he,  '*  I  added :  *  Senor,  I  have  many  times  put  my 
life  in  peril  of  death  to  save  you  and  all  those  who  are  here, 
and  God  has  hitherto  preserved  me  in  a  miraculous  maimer. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  murmurers,  who  say  that  your  Excel- 
lency intrusts  to  me  all  affurs  wherein  honor  is  to  be  gained, 
while  there  are  others  in  your  company  who  would  execute 
them  as  well  as  I  do.  Therefore  I  beg  that  you  would  sum- 
mon all  the  people,  and  propose  this  enterprise  to  them,  to 
see  if  among  them  there  is  any  one  who  will  undertake  it, 
which  I  doubt  If  all  decline  it,  I  will  then  come  forward 
and  risk  my  life  in  your  service,  as  I  many  times  have 
done.' "  ♦ 

The  admiral  gladly  humored  the  wishes  of  the  worthy 
Mendez,  for  never  was  simple  egotism  accompanied  by  more 
generous  and  devoted  loyalty.  On  the  following  rooming,  the 
crew  was  assembled,  and  the  proposition  publicly  made. 
Every  one  drew  back  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  pronouncing  it  the 
height  of  rashness.  Upon  this,  Diego  Mendez  stepped  for- 
ward. "  Senor,"  said  he,  "  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose,  yet  I 
am  willing  to  venture  it  for  your  service  and  for  the  good  of 

^  Sekcion  por  Diego  Mendes.    Nftvamie,  Ck>lec.,  torn.  L 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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all  here  present,  and  I  trust  in  the  protection  of  God,  whieh  I 
have  experienced  on  so  many  other  occasions." 

Columbus  embraced  his  zealous  follower,  who  immediatdj 
set  about  preparing  for  his  expedition.  Drawing  his  canoe 
on  shore,  he  put  on  a  false  ked,  nailed  weatherboards  along 
the  bow  and  stem,  to  prevoit  the  sea  from  breaking  over  it; 
payed  it  with  a  coat  of  tar ;  furmshed  it  with  a  mast  and  sail, 
and  put  in  provisions  for  himself^  a  Spanish  comrade,  and  six 
Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Columbus  wrote  letters  to  Ovando,  re- 
questing that  a  ship  might  be  immediately  sent  to  bring  him 
and  his  men  to  Hispaniola.  He  wrote  a  letter  likewise  to 
the  sovereigns;  for,  after  fulfilling  his  mission  at  San  Do- 
mingo, Diego  Mendez  was  to  proceed  to  Spain  on  the  ad- 
mirars  affairs.  In  the  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  Columbus 
depicted  his  deplorable  situation,  and  entreated  that  a  vessel 
might  be  dispatched  to  Hispaniola,  to  convey  himself  and  his 
crew  to  Spain.  He  gave  a  comprehensive  account  of  his  voy- 
age, most  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  incorporated 
in  this  history,  and  he  insisted  greatly  on  the  importance  of 
the  discovery  of  Veragua.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
here  wore  the  mines  of  the  Aurea  Qiersonesus,  whence  Solomon 
had  derived  such  wealth  for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He 
entreated  that  this  golden  coast  might  not,  like  other  places 
which  he  had  discovered,  be  abandoned  to  adventurers,  or 
placed  under  the  government  of  men  who  felt  no  interest  in 
the  cause.  "  This  is  not  a  child,"  he  adds,  "  to  be  abandoned 
to  a  stepmother.  I  never  think  of  Hispaniola  and  Paria 
without  weeping.  Their  case  is  desperate,  and  past  cure ;  I 
hope  their  example  may  cause  this  r^on  to  be  treated  in  a 
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different  manner/'  His  imagination  becomes  heated.  He 
magnifies  the  supposed  importance  of  Verogua,  as  trans- 
cending all  his  former  discoveries ;  and  he  alludes  to  his  fa- 
vorite project  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre : 
*^  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  and  Mount  Sion,  are  to  be  rebuilt 
by  the  hand  of  a  Christian.  Who  is  he  to  be  ?  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  declares  it 
Die  Abbot  Joachim*  says  that  he  is  to  come  out  of  Spain." 
His  thoughts  then  revert  to  the  ancient  story  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  who  had  requested  that  sages  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
him  in  the  Christian  faith.  Columbus,  thinking  that  he  had 
been  in  the  very  vicinity  of  Cathay,  exclaims  with  sudden 
zeal,  "  Who  will  offer  himself  for  this  task  1  If  our  Lord 
permit  me  to  return  to  Spain,  I  engage  to  take  him  there, 
God  helping,  in  safety." 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Columbus  than  his 
earnest,  artless,  at  times  eloquent,  and  at  times  almost  in- 
coherent letters.  What  an  instance  of  soaring  enthusiasm  and 
irrepressible  enterprise  is  here  exhibited.  At  the  time  that 
he  was  indulging  in  these  visions,  and  proposing  new  and 


*  Joachim,  native  of  the  burgh  of  Celico,  near  Cozenia,  travelled  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Returning  to  Calabria,  be  took  the  habit  of  the  Cister- 
cians in  the  monastery  of  Corazzo,  of  which  he  became  prior  and  abbot, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  higher  monastic  importance.  He  died  in  1202, 
having  attained  72  years  of  age,  leaving  a  great  number  of  works ;  among 
the  most  known  are  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  there  are  also  prophecies  by  him,  **  which,**  (says  the 
Dictionnaire  Historique,)  "  during  his  life,  made  him  to  be  admired  by 
fools,  and  despised  by  men  of  sense ;  at  present  the  latter  sentiment 
prevails.  He  was  either  very  weak  or  very  presumptuous,  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  had  the  keys  of  things  of  which  God  reserves  the  knowl- 
edge to  himself.**— Diet.  Hist.  tom.  5.  Caen,  17S5. 
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nmumtio  enterprises,  he  was  broken  down  bj  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, raoked  by  pain,  eonfined  to  his  bed,  and  shut  up  in  a 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  a  remote  and  savage  island.  No 
stronger  picture  can  be  given  of  his  situation,  than  that  which 
shortly  follows  this  transient  glow  of  excitement ;  when  with 
one  of  his  sudden  transitions  of  thought,  he  awakens,  as  it 
were,  to  his  actual  condition. 

**  Hitherto,"  says  he,  **'  I  have  wept  for  others ;  but  now, 
have  pity  upon  mc,  heaven,  and  weep  for  me,  O  earth !  In 
my  temporal  concerns,  without  a  farthing  to  offer  for  a  mass; 
cast  away  here  in  the  Indies ;  surrounded  by  cruel  and  hostile 
savages;  isolated,  infirm,  expecting  each  day  will  be  my 
last :  in  spiritual  concerns,  separated  from  the  holy  sacraments 
of  the  church,  so  that  my  soul,  if  parted  hero  from  my  body, 
must  bo  forever  lost !  Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  charity, 
truth,  and  justice  !  I  came  not  on  this  voyage  to  gain  honor 
or  estate,  that  is  most  certain,  for  all  hope  of  the  kind  was 
already  dead  within  me.  I  came  to  serve  your  majesties, 
with  a  sound  intention  and  an  honest  zeal,  and  I  speak  no 
falsehood.  If  it  should  please  God  to  deliver  me  hence,  I 
humbly  supplicate  your  majesties  to  permit  me  to  repair  to 
Rome,  and  perform  other  pilgrimages.'* 

The  dispatches  being  ready,  and  the  preparations  of  the 
canoe  completed,  Diego  Mendez  embarked,  with  his  Spanish 
comrade  and  his  six  Indians,  and  departed  along  the  coast  to 
the  eastward.  The  voyage  was  toilsome  and  perilous.  They 
had  to  make  their  way  against  strong  currents.  Once  they 
were  taken  by  roving  canoes  of  Indians,  but  made  their  es- 
cape, and  at  length  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  island ;  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-four  leagues  from  the  harbor.     Hexo  they  re- 
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mainedy  waiting  for  calm  weather  to  venture  upon  the  broad 
gulfy  when  thej  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  taken  prison- 
ers by  a  number  of  hostile  Indians,  who  carried  them  off  a 
distance  of  three  leagues,  where  they  determined  to  kill  them. 
Some  dispute  arose  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  whereupon  the  savages  agreed  to  settle 
it  by  a  game  of  chance.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
Diego  Mendez  escaped,  found  his  way  to  his  canoe,  embarked 
in  it,  and  returned  alone  to  the  harbor  after  fifteen  days'  ab- 
sence. What  became  of  his  companions  he  does  not  mention, 
being  seldom  apt  to  speak  of  any  person  but  himself.  ,  This 
account  is  taken  from  the  narrative  inserted  in  his.  last  will 
and  testament. 

Columbus,  though  grieved  at  the  &ilure  of  his  message, 
was  rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  the  faithful  Mendez.  The  latter, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  perils  and  hardships  he  had  undergone, 
offered  to  depart  immediately  on  a  second  attempt,  provided  he 
could  have  persons  to  accompany  him  to  the  end  of  the  island, 
and  protect  him  from,  the  natives.  This  the  Adelantado  offisred 
to  undertake,  with  a  large  party  wdl  armed.^  .  Bartholomew 
Fiesco,  a  Genoese,  who  had  been  captain  of  one  of  the  cara- 
vels, was  associated  with  Mendez  in  this  second  expedition. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  strongly  attached  to  the  ad* 
miral,  and  much  esteemed  by  him.  Each  had  a  large  canoe 
under  his  command,  in  which  were  six  Spaniards  and  ten 
Indians — ^the  latter  were  to  serve  as  oarsmen.  The  canoes 
were  to  keep  in  company.  On  reaching  Hispaniola,  Fiesco 
was  to  return  immediately  to  Jamaica,  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  the  admiral  and  his  crew,  by  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
their  messenger.     In  the  mean  time,  Diego  Mendez  was  to 
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proceed  to  Ssi  Domingo,  deliver  his  letter  to  Orando,  pro- 
eare  and  diiytch  a  ship,  and  then  depart  Ich*  ^wn  witii  a  Ic^ 
ter  to  the  aoTereigns. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  tbe  Indians  |daoed  in  the 
canoes  tlieir  frugal  provision  of  cassava  bread,  and  eadi  his 
calabash  of  water.  The  Spaniards,  besides  their  bread,  had 
a  supply  of  the  flesh  of  utias,  and  each  his  sword  and  taiget 
In  this  waj  thej  launched  forth  upon  their  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  followed  by  the  prayers  of  their  countrymen* 

Hie  Adelantado  with  his  armed  band  kept  pace  with  them 
along  the  coast  There  was  no  attempt  of  the  natives  to 
molest  them,  and  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the  end  of  the 
island.  Hero  they  remained  three  days  before  the  sea  was 
sufliciently  calm  for  them  to  venture  forth  in  their  feeble 
barks.  At  length  the  weather  being  quite  serene,  they  bade 
fiu*ewell  to  their  comrades  and  committed  themselves  to  the 
broad  sea.  The  Adelantado  remained  watching  them,  until 
they  became  mere  specks  on  the  ocean,  and  the  evening  hid 
them  fix>m  his  view.  The  next  day  he  set  out  on  his  return 
to  the  harbor,  stopping  at  various  villages  on  the  way,  and 
endeavoring  to  confirm  the  good-will  of  the  natives.* 

•  HIit.  del  Aiminuate,  cap.  lOL 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MUTIKY  OF   POBRA& 
[1608.] 

IT  might  have  been  thought  that  the  adverse  fortune  which 
had  so  long  persecuted  Columbus  was  now  exhausted. 
The  envy  which  had  once  sickened  at  his  glory  and  prosperity, 
could  scarcely  have  devised  for  him  a  more  forlorn  heritage 
in  the  world  he  had  discovered.  The  tenant  of  a  wreck  on  a 
savage  coast,  in  an  untraversed  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
barbarous  hordes,  who,  in  a  moment,  from  precarious  friends, 
might  be  transformed  into  ferocious  enemies ;  afflicted,  too, 
by  excruciating  maladies  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and 
by  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  hardships  and  anxiety  had 
heaped  upon  his  advancing  age.  But  he  had  not  yet  exhausted 
his  cup  of  bitterness.  He  had  yet  to  experience  an  evil  worse 
than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  anguish,  or  the  violence 
of  savage  hordes, — the  perfidy  of  those  in  whom  he  confided. 
Mendez  and  Fiesco  had  not  long  departed  when  the  Span- 
iards in  the  wreck  began  to  grow  sickly,  partly  from  the  toils 
and  exposures  of  the  recent  voyage,  partly  from  being  crowded 
in  narrow  quarters  in  a  moist  and  sultry  climate,  and  partly 
from  wai^t  of  their  accustomed  food,  for  they  oould  not  habit- 
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uate  themtelTes  to  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  Indiaiis.  Their 
maUdies  were  rendered  more  Insupportable  by  mendd  mifier- 
ing,  by  that  suspense  which  frets  the  spirit,  and  that  hope  de- 
ferred which  corrodes  the  heart.  Accustomed  to  a  lile  of 
bustle  and  variety,  they  had  now  nothing  to  do  bat  loiter 
about  the  dreary  hulk,  look  out  upon  the  sea,  watdi  for  the 
canoe  of  Fiesco,  wonder  at  its  protncted  absence,  and  doabt 
Its  return.  A  long  time  elapsed,  much  more  than  sufikient 
for  the  %'oyage,  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  canoe. 
Fears  were  entertained  that  their  messenger  had  perished.  If 
so,  how  long  were  they  to  remain  here,  vainly  looking  for 
relief  which  was  never  to  arrive?  Some  sank  into  deep 
despondency,  others  became  peevish  and  impatient.  Mur- 
murs broke  forth,  and,  as  usual  with  men  in  distress,  mur- 
murs of  the  most  unreasonable  kind.  Instead  of  sympathizing 
with  their  aged  and  infirm  commander  who  was  involved  in 
the  same  calamity,  who  in  suffering  transcended  them  all,  and 
yet  who  was  incessantly  studious  of  their  welfiire,  they  began 
to  rail  against  him  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes. 

The  factious  feeling  of  an  unreasonable  multitude  would 
be  of  little  importance  if  left  to  itself,  and  might  end  in  idle 
clamor ;  it  is  the  industr}'-  of  one  or  two  evil  spirits  whidi 
generally  directs  it  to  an  object,  and  makes  it  mischievous. 
Among  the  officers  of  Columbus  were  two  brothers,  Francisco 
and  Diego  do  Porras.  They  were  related  to  the  royal  trea- 
surer Morales,  who  had  married  their  sister,  and  had  made 
interest  with  the  admiral  to  give  them  some  employment  in 
the  expedition.*  To  gratify  the  treasurer,  he  had  appointed 
Francisco  de  Porroa  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  had 
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obt4uned  for  his  brother  Diego  the  situation  of  notary  and 
aocx>untant-general  of  the  squadron.  He  had  treated  them, 
as  he  declares,  with  the  kindness  of  relatives,  though  both 
proved  incompetent  to  their  situations.  They  were  vain  and 
insolent  men,  and,  like  many  others  whom  Columbus  had 
benefited,  requited  his  kindness  with  black  ingratitude.* 

These  men,  finding  the  common  people  in  a  highly  im- 
patient and  discontented  state,  wrought  upon  them  with  sedi- 
tious insinuations,  assuring  them  that  all  hope  of  relief  through 
the  agency  of  Mendez  was  idle ;  it  being  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  admiral  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  render  them  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  He  had  no  desire  nor  intention  to  return  to 
Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  was  banished  thence.  Hi^aniola  was 
equally  closed  to  him,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  exclusion 
of  his  ships  from  its  harbor  in  a  time  of  peril.  To  him,  at 
present,  all  places  were  alike,  and  he  was  content  to  remain 
in  Jamfuca  until  his  friends  could  make  interest  at  court,  and 
procure  his  recall  from  banishment  As  to  Mendez  and 
Fiesco,  they  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Columbus  on  his  own 
private  affiiirs,  not  to  procure  a  ship  for  the  relief  of  his  followers. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  did  not  the  ships  arrive,  or  why 
did  not  Fiesco  return,  as  had  been  promised  1  Or  if  the  canoes 
had  reidly  been  sent  for  succor,  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed 
without  tidings  of  them,  gave  reasons  to  believe  they  had 
perished  by  the  way.  In  such  case,  their  only  alternative 
would  be,  to  take  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  and  endeavor  to 
readi  Hispaniola.  There  was  no  hope,  however,  of  persuading 
the  admiral  to  such  an  undertaking ;  he  was  too  old,  and  too 

*  Letter  of  Ck>luiDbii8  to  his  son  Diego.    NaTtrrete,  Cdlec. 
Vol.  IL— is* 
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helpless  from  tlie  gout,  to  expose  himself  to  the  hardships  of 
such  a  voyage.  What  then  1  were  they  to  be  sacrificed  to 
his  interests  or  his  infirmities  T — to  give  up  their  only  dianoe 
fi»r  escape,  and  linger  and  perish  with  him  in  this  desolate 
wreck  ?  If  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Hispaniola,  they  would 
be  the  better  received  for  having  left  the  admiral  behind. 
Ovando  was  secretly  hostile  to  him,  fearing  that  he  would 
regain  the  government  of  the  island ;  on  their  arrival  in  Spain, 
the  bishop  Fonseca,  from  his  enmity  to  Columbus,  would  be 
sure  to  take  their  part ;  the  brothers  Porras  had  powerinl 
friends  and  relatives  at  court,  to  counteract  any  representations 
that  might  be  made  by  the  admiral ;  and  they  cited  the  case 
of  Roldan^s  rebellion,  to  show  that  the  prejudices  of  the  public, 
and  of  men  in  power,  would  always  be  ogair.st  him.  Nay, 
they  insinuated  that  the  sovereigns,  wh<»,  on  that  occasion,  had 
deprived  him  of  part  of  hia  dignities  and  privileges,  would 
rejoice  at  a  pretext  of  stripping  him  of  the  remainder.* 

Columbus  was  aware  that  the  minds  of  his  people  were 
imbittered  against  him.  He  had  repeatedly  been  treated  with 
insolent  impatience,  and  reproached  with  being  the  cause  of 
their  disasters.  Accustomed,  however,  to  the  unreasonable^ 
ness  of  men  in  adversity,  and  exercised,  by  many  trials,  in 
the  mastery  of  his  passions,  he  bore  with  their  petulance, 
soothed  their  irritation,  and  endeavored  to  cheer  their  spirits 
by  the  hopes  of  speedy  succor.  A  little  while  longer,  and  he 
trusted  that  Fiesco  would  arrive  with  good  tidings,  when  the 
certainty  of  relief  would  put  an  end  to  all  these  clamors. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  deeper  than  he  apprehended :  a 
complete  mutiny  had  been  oi^anized. 
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On  the  2d  of  January,  1504,  he  was  in  his  small  cabin,  on 
the  stem  of  his  vessel,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gouti 
which  had  now  rendered  him  a  complete  cripple.  While, 
ruminating  on  his  disastrous  situation,  Francisco  de  Porras 
suddenly  entered.  His  abrupt  and  agitated  manner  betrayed 
the  evil  nature  of  his  visit.  He  had  the  flurried  impudence 
of  a  man  alK)ut  to  perpetrate  an  open  crime.  Breaking  forth 
into  bitter  complaints,  at  their  being  kept,  week  afler  week, 
and  month  after  month,  to  perish  piecemeal  in  that  desolate 
place,  he  accused  the  admiral  of  having  no  intention  to  return 
to  Spain.  Columbus  suspected  something  sinister  from  this 
unusual  arrogance ;  he  maintained,  however,  his  calmness, 
and,  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  endeavored  to  reason  with 
Porras.  He  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  departing  until 
those  who  had  gone  to  Hispaniola  should  send  them  vessels. 
He  represented  how  much  more  urgent  must  be  his  desire  to 
depart,  since  he  had  not  merely  his  own  safety  to  provide  for, 
but  was  accountable  to  God  and  his  sovereigns  for  the  wel- 
fiu^  of  all  who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  He  re- 
minded Porras  that  he  had  always  consulted  with  them  all, 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  common  safety,  and 
that  what  he  had  done,  had  been  with  the  general  approba- 
tion ;  still,  if  any  other  measure  appeared  advisable,  he  re- 
commended that  they  should  assemble  together,  and  consult 
upon  it,  and  adopt  whatever  course  appeared  most  judicious. 

The  measures  of  Porras  and  his  comrades,  however,  were 
already  concerted,  and  when  men  are  determined  on  mutiny, 
they  are  deaf  to  reason.  He  bluntly  replied,  that  there  was 
no  time  for  further  consultations.  ^Embark  immediately, 
or  remain  in  God's  name,  were  the  only  alternatives."    "  For 
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my  part,''  md  he,  toniiiig  his  back  upon  the  admiral^  and 
elevaling  his  voice  so  that  it  resounded  all  over  the  vee* 
sel,  '^  I  am  for  Castile !  those  who  diooee  may  follow  me !" 
Shouts  an/se  immediately  from  all  sides,  **  I  will  follow  you ! 
and  I !  and  I ! "  Numbers  of  the  crew  ^rang  upon  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  ship,  brandishing  weapons,  and  utte^ 
hig  mingled  threats  and  cries  of  rebellion.  Some  called  upon 
Porras  for  orders  what  to  do ;  others  shouted  **  To  Cbstile! 
to  Castile  *"  while,  amidst  the  general  uproar,  the  voices  of 
some  desperadoes  were  heard  menacing  the  life  of  the  admirsL 

Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  leaped  from  his  bed,  ill 
and  infirm  as  he  was,  and  tottered  out  of  the  cabin,  stumbling 
and  falling  in  the  exertion,  hoping  by  his  presence  to  pacify  the 
mutineers.  Three  or  four  of  his  faithful  adherents,  however, 
fearing  some  violence  might  be  offered  him,  threw  themselves 
between  him  and  the  throng,  and  taking  him  in  their  arms, 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  cabin. 

The  Adelantado  likewise  sallied  forth,  but  in  a  different 
mood.  He  planted  himself,  with  lance  in  hand,  in  a  situation 
to  take  the  whole  brunt  of  the  assault.  It  was  with  the 
grehtest  difficulty  that  several  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  crew 
could  appease  his  fury,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  rolinquish 
his  weapon,  and  retire  to  the  cabin  of  his  brother.  They  now 
entreated  Porras  and  his  companions  to  depart  peaceably, 
since  no  one  sought  to  oppose  them.  No  advantage  could  be 
gained  by  violence ;  but  should  they  cause  the  death  of  the 
admiral,  they  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  severest 
punishment  from  the  sovereigns.* 
These  representations  moderated  the  turbulence  of  the  muU« 

^  Las  Cmsas  Wax,  Ind.^  Yi\^.  Vl  «k^  ^V  '^l^a^i.  ^^  KS^xoitvite^  ca^  108. 
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Qeera,  and  they  now  proceeded  to  carry  their  plans  into  execu- 
tion. Taking  ten  canoes  which  the  admiral  had  purchased  of 
the  Indians,  they  embarked  in  them  with  as  much  exultation 
as  if  certain  of  immediately  landmg  on  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Others  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  seeing  so 
lai^e  a  force  departing,  and  fearing  to  remain  behind,  when 
80  reduced  in  number,  hastily  collected  their  effects,  and  en- 
tered likewise  into  the  canoes.  In  this  way  forty-eight  aban- 
doned the  admiral.  Many  of  those  who  remained  were  only 
detained  by  sickness,  for,  had  they  been  well,  most  of  them 
would  have  accompanied  the  deserters.*  The  few  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  admiral,  and  the  sick,  who  crawled  forth 
from  their  cabins,  saw  the  departure  of  the  mutineers  with 
tears  and  lamentations,  giving  themselves  up  for  lost.  Not- 
withstanding his  malady,  Columbus  Icfl  his  bed,  mingling 
among  those  who  were  loyal,  and  visiting  those  who  were  ill, 
endeavoring  in  every  way  to  cheer  and  comfort  them.  He 
entreated  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  who  would  yet  re- 
lieve them  ;  and  he  promised  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  represent  their  loyalty  and 
constancy,  and  obtain  for  them  rewards  that  should  com- 
pensate for  all  their  sufferings.f 

In  the  mean  time,  Francisco  de  Porras  and  his  followers, 
in  their  squadron  of  canoes,  coasted  the  island  to  the  eastward, 
following  the  route  taken  by  Mendez  and  Fiesco.  Wherever 
they  landed,  they  committed  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  rob- 
hing  them  of  their  provisions,  and  of  whatever  they  coveted 
of  their  effects.    They  endeavored  to  make  their  own  crimes 

*  Hiat.  del  Aliiilraiit«,  cap.  102. 
X3»  f  Las  Casts,  lib.  ii.  cap.  82. 
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rviouml  to  tbe  prejodjee  of  G>liimbiiiy  prHendiiig  to  act  mid^ 
his  MfUKiritjr,  and  affirmiiig  thai  he  woold  pftj  for  erery  thing 
th^*/  to^A.  If  be  refused,  tbej  told  the  natives  to  kill  him. 
The/  represented  him  as  an  implacable  foe  to  the  Indians ;  as 
one  who  had  tyrannized  over  other  islands,  causing  the  misery 
and  death  of  the  natives,  and  who  only  sought  to  gain  a  swaj 
hare  for  the  purpr>se  of  inflicting  like  calamities. 

Having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  uf  the  island,  they 
waited  until  the  weather  should  be  perfectly  calm,  before  they 
ventunnl  to  crr>ss  the  gulf.     Being  unskilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  canoes,  they  procured  several  Indians  to  accompany 
thorn.     Tho  noA  being  at  length  quite  smooth,  they  set  forth 
upon  thi'ir  voyngo.     Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  four  leagues 
from  IatkI  when  a  contrary  wind  arose,  and  the  waves  began 
to  Hwcll.     Th<»y  tumod  immediately  for  shore.     The  canoes, 
from  their  lij^ht  Ntrueture,  and  being  nearly  round  and  without 
ki'oU,  woro  ciisily  overturned,  and  required  to  be  carefully 
Imliinced.  They  were  now  deeply  freighted  by  men  unaccustom- 
tnl  to  them,  and  as  the  soa  rose,  they  frequently  let  in  the  water. 
The  Spaniards  were  alarmed,  and  endeavored  to  lighten  them, 
by  throwing  overboard  every  thing  that  could  be  spared ;  re- 
taining only  their  arms,  and  a  part  of  their  provisions.     TTie 
dnng^T  augmontiHi  with  the  wind.     Tliey  now  compelled  the 
buliunsi  to  leap  into  the  sea,  excepting  such  as  were  absolute- 
ly noivjwary  to  navigate  the  canoes.     If  they  hesiuted,  they 
drv»vo   them   overlK>tini   with  the  edge  of  the  sword.      The 
bulians  wor\>  skilful  swimmers,  but  the  distance  to  land 
tvH^  ^r\>{it   fv>r  their  stn^ngth.     They  kept  about  the 
thorv>fv>rv\  talking  hold  of  them  occasionally  to  rest  themselves 
and  rwwcr  brv^th.     As  their  weight  disturb  xi  the  bAlaoce 
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of  the  canoes,  and  endangered  their  overturning,  the  Span- 
iards out  off  their  hands,  and  stabbed  them  with  their  swords. 
Some  died  by  the  weapons  of  these  cruel  men,  others  were 
exhausted  and  sank  beneath  the  waves ;  thus  eighteen  per 
ished  miserably,  and  none  survived  but  such  as  had  heef, 
retained  to  manage  the  canoes. 

When  the  Spaniards  got  back  to  land,  different  opinion^ 
arose  as  to  what  course  they  should  next  pursue.  Some  were 
for  crossing  to  Cuba,  for  which  island  the  wind  was  favorable. 
It  was  thought  they  might  easily  cross  thence  to  the  end  of 
Hispaniola.  Others  advised  that  they  should  return,  and 
make  their  peace  with  the  admiral,  or  take  from  him  what 
remained  of  arms  and  stores,  having  thrown  almost  every 
thing  overboard  during  their  late  danger.  Others  counselled 
another  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Hispaniola,  as  soon  as  the 
sea  should  become  tranquil. 

This  last  advice  was  adopted.  They  remained  for  a  month 
at  an  Indian  village  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  living 
on  the  substance  of  the  natives,  and  treating  them  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  capricious  manner.  When  at  length  the  weather 
became  serene,  they  made  a  second  attempt,  but  were  again 
driven  back  by  adverse  winds.  Losing  all  patience,  there- 
fore, and  despairing  of  the  enterprise,  they  abandoned  their 
canoes,  and  returned  westward;  wandering  from  village  to 
village,  a  dissolute  and  lawless  ^ang,  supporting  themselves 
by  &ir  means  or  foul,  according  as  they  met  with  kindness  or 
hostility,  and  passing  like  a  pestilence  through  the  island.* 

*  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  102.    Las  Casas,  lib.  iL  cap.  88. 
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and  nourishing  of  these,  together  with  the  small  stock  of  Euro* 
pean  hiseuit  that  remained,  he  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  infirm.  Knowing  how  much  the  body 
is  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  mind,  he  endeavored  to 
rouse  the  spirits,  and  animate  the  hopes,  of  the  drooping 
sufferers.  Concealing  his  own  anxiety,  he  maintained  a  serene 
and  even  cheerful  countenance,  encouraging  his  men  by  kind 
words,  and  holding  forth  confident  anticipations  of  speedy  re- 
lief By  his  friendly  and  careful  treatment,  he  soon  recruited 
both  the  health  and  spirits  of  his  people,  and  brought  them 
into  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the  common  safety.  Judi- 
cious regulations,  calmly  but  firmly  enforced,  maintained 
every  thing  in  order.  The  men  became  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  perceived  that  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  commander  were  for  their  own 
good,  and  ultimately  productive  of  their  own  comfort. 

Columbus  had  thus  succeeded  in  guarding  against  internal 
ills,  when  alarming  evils  began  to  menace  from  without.  The 
Indians,  unused  to  lay  up  any  stock  of  provisions,  and  un- 
willing to  subject  themselves  to  extra  labor,  found  it  difficult 
to  furnish  the  quantity  of  food  daily  required  for  so  many 
hungry  men.  The  European  trinkets,  onoe  so  precious,  lost 
their  value,  in  proportion  as  they  became  common.  The  im- 
portance of  the  admiral  had  been  greatly  dimimshed  by  the 
desertion  of  so  many  of  his  followers ;  and  the  malignant  in- 
stigations of  the  rebels  had  awakened  jealousy  and  enmity  in 
several  of  the  villages,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  furnish 
provisions. 

By  degrees,  therefore,  the  supplies  fell  ofC  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  daily  delivery  of  certain  quantities,  made  by 
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Diego  Ifendez,  were  irregnkrlj  attended  to,  and  at  lenglk 
oeaaed  entirely.  The  Indians  no  kngcr  thronged  to  the  har- 
bor with  prorisiont,  and  often  r«Aiaed  them  when  ^>plied  lor. 
The  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  ibnge  about  the  nei^^borikood 
ibr  their  daily  food ;  but  found  more  and  more  difficultj  in 
prf  icuring  it ;  thus,  in  addition  to  their  other  causes  ibr  de- 
spondency, they  began  to  entertain  horrible  apprehensions  of 
ikmine. 

The  admiral  heard  their  melandioly  Ibrebodinga,  and  behdd 
the  growing  evil,  but  was  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy.  To  resort  to 
force  was  an  alternative  full  of  danger,  and  of  but  temporary 
efficacy.  It  would  require  all  those  who  were  well  enough  to 
boar  arms  to  sally  forth,  while  he  and  the  rest  of  the  infirm 
would  be  left  defenceless  on  board  of  the  wreck,  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  natives. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scarcity  daily  increased.  The  Indians 
perceived  the  wonts  of  the  white  men,  and  had  learnt  from 
them  the  art  of  making  bargains.  They  asked  ten  times  the 
former  quantity  of  European  articles  for  any  amount  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  brought  their  supplies  in  scanty  quantities,  to 
enhance  the  eagerness  of  the  hungry  Spaniards.  At  length 
even  this  relief  ceased,  and  there  was  an  absolute  distress  for 
food.  The  jealousy  of  the  natives  had  been  nniversally  roused 
by  Porras  and  his  followers,  and  they  withheld  all  provisions, 
in  hopes  either  of  starving  the  admiral  and  his  people,  or  of 
driving  them  from  the  island. 

In  this  extremity,  a  fortunate  idea  presented  itself  to  Colum- 
bus. From  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  he  ascertained  that, 
within  three  days,  there  would  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night.     lie  sent,  therefore,  an  Indian 
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of  Hispaniola,  who  served  as  his  interpreter,  to  summon  the 
principal  caciques  to  a  grand  conference,  appointing  for  it  the 
day  of  the  eclipse.  When  all  were  assembled,  he  told  them 
by  his  interpreter,  that  he  and  his  followers  were  worshippers 
of  a  Deity  who  dwelt  in  the  skies,  who  favored  such  as  did 
well,  but  punished  all  transgressors.  That,  as  they  must  all 
have  noticed,  he  had  protected  Dic^  Mendez  and  his  com- 
panions in  their  voyage,  because  they  went  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  commander,  but  had  visited  Porras  and  his 
companions  with  all  kinds  of  afflictions  in  consequence  of  their 
rebellion.  This  great  Deity,  he  added,  M-as  incensed  against 
the  Indians  who  refused  to  furnish  his  faithful  worshippers  with 
provisions,  and  intended  to  chastise  them  with  famine  and 
pestilence.  Lest  they  should  disbelieve  this  warning,  a  signal 
would  be  given  that  night.  They  would  behold  the  moon 
change  its  color,  and  gradually  lose  its  light ;  a  token  of  the 
fearful  punishment  which  awaited  them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  prediction,  others 
treated  it  with  derision, — all,  however,  awaited  with  solicitude 
the  coming  of  the  night.  When  they  beheld  a  dark  shadow 
stealing  over  the  moon,  they  began  to  tremble ;  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  eclipse  their  fears  increased,  and  when  they  saw  a 
mysterious  darkness  covering  the  whole  face  of  nature,  there 
were  no  bounds  to  their  terror.  Seizing  upon  whatever  provi- 
sions were  at  hand,  they  hurried  to  the  ships,  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  and  implored  him  to  intercede  with 
his  God  to  withhold  the  threatened  calamities,  assuring  him 
they  would  henceforth  bring  him  whatever  he  required. 
Columbus  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  as  if  to  commune  with 
the  Deity,  and  remained  there   during  the  increase  of  the 
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edipse ;  the  foresta  and  shores  all  the  while  resounding  with 
the  howlings  and  supplications  of  the  savagea.  When  the 
edipse  was  about  to  diminish,  he  came  forth  and  informed  the 
natives  that  his  God  had  deigned  to  pardon  them,  on  con<Uti«Hi 
of  their  fulfilling  their  promises ;  in  sign  of  whidi  he  would 
withdraw  the  darkness  from  the  moon. 

When  the  Indians  saw  that  planet  restored  to  its  bright- 
nass,  and  rolling  in  all  its  beauty  through  the  firmament,  they 
overwhdmed  the  admiral  with  thanks  for  his  intercession,  and 
repaired  to  their  homes,  joyful  at  having  escaped  such  great 
disasters.  Regarding  Columbus  with  awe  and  reverence,  as 
a  nuui  in  the  peculiar  fiivor  and  con6dence  of  the  D^ty,  since 
he  knew  upon  earth  what  was  passing  in  the  heavens,  they 
liastened  to  propitiate  him  with  gifts ;  supplies  again  arrived 
daily  at  the  harbor,  and  from  that  time  forward,  there  was  no 
want  of  provisions.* 

•  Hki.  del  AlminnU,  cap.  108.    Lai  CtMi,  Hiit.  IncL,  lib.  iL  ca|^  SS. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

lOSSIOK  OF  DIEGO  DE  ESCOBAS  TO  THE  ADMIBAL. 

[1504.  J 

¥T^I6HT  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Men 
•*-^  dez  and  Ficsco,  without  any  tidings  of  their  fate.  For  I 
long  time  the  Spaniards  had  kept  a  wistful  look-out  upon  thd 
ocean,  flattering  themselves  that  every  Indian  canoe,  gliding  at 
a  distance^  might  be  the  harbinger  of  deliverance.  The  hopei 
of  the  most  sanguine  were  now  fast  sinking  into  despondency. 
What  thousand  perils  awaited  such  frail  barks,  and  so  weak  o 
party,  on  an  expedition  of  the  kind  !  Either  the  canoes  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  boisterous  waves  and  adverse  currents, 
or  their  crews  had  perished  among  the  rugged  mountains  and 
savage  tribes  of  Hispaniola.  To  increase  their  despondency, 
they  were  informed  that  a  vessel  had  been  seen,  bottom  up* 
wards,  drilling  with  the  currents  along  the  coast  of  Jamaica. 
This  might  be  the  vessel  sent  to  their  relief;  and  if  so,  all 
their  hopes  were  shipwrecked  with  it.  This  rumor,  it  is 
affirmed,  was  invented  and  circulated  in  the  island  by  the 
rebels,  that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  reix\A&Afi^V 
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fiiithful  to  tho  admiral,  and  reduce  them  to  despair.*  It  no 
doul>t  hod  its  cflTect.  Losing  all  hope  of  aid  from  a  distance, 
and  considering  themselves  abandoned  and  foi^tten  by  the 
vorld,  many  grew  wild  and  desperate  in  their  plans.  Another 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  one  Bernardo,  an  apothecary  of 
Valencia,  with  two  confederates,  Alonzo  de  2^amora  and  Pedro 
de  Villatoro.  They  designed  to  seize  upon  the  remaining 
oanoes,  and  seek  their  way  to  Hispaniola.f 

The  mutiny  was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  out,  when 
one  evening,  towards  dusk,  a  sail  was  seen  standing  towards 
tho  liarbor.  The  transports  of  the  poor  Spaniards  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.  The  vessel  was  of 
small  size ;  it  kept  out  to  se^,  but  sent  its  boat  to  visit  the 
ships.  Every  eye  was  eagerly  bent  to  hail  tho  countenances 
of  Christians  and  deliverers.  As  the  boat  approached,  they 
descried  in  it  Diego  de  Escobar,  a  man  who  had  been  one  of 
the  most  active  confederates  of  Roldan  in  his  rebellion,  who 
hxid  been  condemned  to  death  under  the  administration  of 
Columbus,  and  pardoned  by  his  successor  Bobadilla.  There 
was  bad  omen  in  such  a  messenger. 

Coming  alongside  of  tho  ships,  Escobar  put  a  letter  on 
board  from  Ovando,  governor  of  Hispaniola,  together  with  a 
barrel  of  wino  and  a  side  of  bacon,  sent  as  presents  to  the 
admiral.  lie  then  drew  off,  and  talked  with  G)lumbus  from 
a  distance.  He  told  him  that  he  was  sent  by  the  governor  to 
exi)ress  his  great  concern  at  his  misfortunes,  and  his  regret  at 
not  having  in  port  a  vessel  of  suffioient  size  to  bring  off  him- 
self and  his  people;  but  that  he  would  send  one  as  s(M)n  as 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  104. 
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possible.  Escobar  gave  the  admiral  assurances  likewise,  that 
his  concerns  in  Hispaniola  had  been  faithfully  attended  to. 
lie  requested  him,  if  he  had  any  letter  to  write  to  the  gov- 
ernor in  reply,  to  give  it  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he 
wished  to  return  immediately. 

There  was  something  extremely  singular  in  this  mission  ; 
but  there  was  no  time  for  comments :  Escobar  was  urgent  to 
depart.  Columbus  hastened,  therefore,  to  write  a  reply  to 
Ovando,  depicting  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  his  situation, 
increased  as  they  were  by  the  rebellion  of  Porras,  but  express- 
ing his  reliance  on  his  promise  to  send  him  relief,  confiding  in 
which  he  should  remain  patiently  on  board  of  his  wreck.  He 
recommended  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fiesco  to  his 
favor,  assuring  him  that  they  were  not  sent  to  San  Domingo 
with  any  artful  design,  but  simply  to  represent  his  perilous 
situation,  and  to  apply  for  succor.*  When  Escobar  received 
this  letter,  he  returned  immediately  on  board  of  his  vessel, 
which  made  all  sail,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  night. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  hailed  the  arrival  of  this  vessel  with 
transport,  its  sudden  departure  and  the  mysterious  conduct 
of  Escobar  inspired  no  less  wonder  and  consternation.  He 
had  kept  aloof  from  all  communication  with  them,  as  if  he  felt 
no  interest  in  their  welfare,  or  sympathy  in  their  misfortunes. 
Columbus  saw  the  gloom  that  had  gathered  in  their  counte- 
nances,  and  feared  the  consequences.  He  eagerly  sought^ 
therefore,  to  dispel  their  suspicions,  professing  himself  satisfied 
with  the  communications  received  from  Ovando,  and  assuring 
them  that  vessels  would  soon  arrive  to  take  them  all  away« 

*  Las  CasaB,  lib.  U.  cap.  Si. 
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In  oonfideDce  of  this,  ho  said,  he  had  declined  to  depart  with 
Escobar,  because  his  vessel  was  too  small  to  take  the  wholes 
preferring  to  remain  with  them  and  share  their  lot,  and  had 
despatched  the  caravel  in  such  haste  that  no  time  might  he 
lost  in  expediting  the  necessary  ships.  These  assuranoesy  and 
the  certainty  that  their  situation  was  known  in  San  Domingo, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  hopes  again  revived; 
and  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
forth,  was  completely  disconcerted. 

In  secret,  however,  Columbus  was  exceedingly  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  Ovando.  He  had  lefl  him  for  many  months 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger,  and  most  distressing  uncer- 
tainty, exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  the  seditions 
of  his  men,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  despair.  He  had, 
at  length,  sent  a  mere  tantalizing  message,  by  a  man  known 
to  be  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  with  a  present  of  food, 
whidi,  from  its  scantiness,  seemed  intended  to  mock  their 
necessities. 

Columbus  believed  that  Ovando  had  purposely  neglected 
him,  hoping  that  he  might  perish  on  the  island,  being  appre- 
hensive that,  should  he  return  in  safety,  he  would  be  reinstated 
in  the  government  of  Ilispaniola ;  and  he  considered  Escobar 
merely  as  a  spy  sent  to  ascertain  the  state  of  himself  and  his 
crew,  and  whether  they  were  yet  in  existence.  Las  Casas, 
who  was  then  at  San  Domingo,  expresses  similar  suspicions. 
He  says  that  Escobar  was  chosen  because  Ovando  was  certain 
that,  from  ancient  enmity,  he  would  have  no  sympathy  for 
the  admiral.  That  he  was  ordered  not  to  go  on  board  of  the 
vessels,  nor  to  land,  neither  was  he  to  hold  conversation  with 
any  of  the  crew,  nor  to  receive  any  letters,  except  those  of 
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the  admiral.    In  a  word,  that  he  was  a  mere  acout  to  col- 
lect information.* 

Others  have  ascribed  the  long  neglect  of  Ovando  to  ex- 
treme caution.  There  was  a  rumor  prevalent  that  C61umbus, 
irritated  at  the  suspension  of  his  dignities  by  the  court  of 
Spun,  intended  to  transfer  his  newly-discovered  countries  into 
the  hands  of  his  native  republic,  Genoa,  or  of  some  other  power. 
Such  rumors  had  long  been  current ;  and  to  their  recent  circu- 
lation Columbus  himself  alludes,  in  his  letter  sent  to  the  sove- 
reigns by  Diego  Mendez.  The  most  plausible  apology  given, 
is,  that  Ovando  was  absent  for  several  months  in  the  interior, 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  natives,  and  that  there  were  no  ships 
at  San  Domingo  of  sufficient  burden  to  take  Columbus  and 
his  crew  to  Spain.  He  may  have  feared  that,  should  they 
come  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  island,  either  the 
admiral  would  interfere  in  public  affairs,  or  endeavor  to  make 
a  party  in  his  favor ;  or  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
his  old  enemies  still  resident  there,  former  scenes  of  faction 
and  turbulence  might  be  revived. f  In  the  meantime,  the 
situation  of  Columbus  in  Jamaica,  while  it  disposed  of  him 
quietly  until  vessels  should  arrive  from  Spain,  could  not,  he 
may  have  thought,  be  hazardous.  He  had  sufficient  force  and 
arms  for  defence,  and  he  had  made  amicable  arrangements 
with  the  natives  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  as  Diego  Men- 
dez, who  had  made  those  arrangements,  had  no  doubt  informed 
him.    Such  may  have  been  the  reasoning  by  which  Ovando, 


*  Lai  CsBas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  83.    Hist,  del  Alminnte,  cap. 
108. 

f  Lai  Casas,  ubi  sup.    Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 
Vol.  n.— 19 
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under  tho  real  influence  of  hU  interest,  maj  have  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  a  measure  which  excited  the  strcmg  reprobation 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  has  continued  to  draw  upon  him 
the  suspicions  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

.    rOTAOB  OF  DIEOO  MENDEZ  AND  BARTHOLOMEW  FIE8C0  IN  A 

GANOE   TO  HISPANIOLA. 

[1604.] 

IT  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  mission  of 
Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fiesco,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  the  latter  from  returning  to  Jamaica. 
Having  taken  leave  of  the  Adelantado  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  they  continued  all  day  in  a  direct  course^  animating  the 
Indians  who  navigated  their  canoes,  and  who  frequently  paused 
at  their  labor.  There  was  no  wind,  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  the  heat  was  intolerable, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
seemed  to  scorch  their  very  eyes.  The  Indians,  exhausted  by 
heat  and  toil,  would  often  leap  into  the  water  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh themselves,  and,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
would  return  with  new  vigor  to  their  labors.  At  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  they  lost  sight  of  land.  During  the  night 
the  Indians  took  turns,  one  half  to  row  while  the  others  slept. 
The  Spaniards,  in  like  manner,  divided  their  forces :  while 
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one  half  took  repose,  the  others  kept  gurd  with  ^eir  veapoos 
in  hjmd,  reaJy  to  defend  theimelres  in  case  of  anj  pcifidr  on 
the  part  of  their  aavage  companioot. 

Watching  and  toiling  in  this  war  throng  the  lughl,  thej 
were  exceedingly  fatigued  at  the  return  of  day.  Xotlung  was 
to  be  seen  but  sea  and  sky.  Their  frail  canoea,  hearii^  up 
and  down  with  the  swelling  and  sinking  of  the  ocean,  seemed 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  the  bruad  undolatioos  of  a 
calm  ;  how  would  they  be  able  to  live  amid  waves  and  smges, 
should  the  wind  arise  T  The  commanders  did  all  they  ooold 
to  keep  up  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  men.  Sometimes  they 
permitted  them  a  respite ;  at  other  times  they  took  the  pad- 
dles and  shared  their  toils.  But  labor  and  fatigue  were  soon 
forgotten  in  a  new  source  of  suffering.  During  the  preceding 
sultry  day  and  night,  the  Indians,  parched  and  fatigued,  had 
drunk  up  all  the  water.  They  now  began  to  experience  the 
torments  of  thirst.  In  proportion  as  the  day  advanced,  their 
thirst  increased  ;  the  calm,  which  favored  the  navigation  of 
the  canoes,  rendered  this  misery  the  more  intense.  There 
was  not  a  breeze  to  fan  the  air,  nor  counteract  the  ardent  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun.  Their  sufferings  were  irritated  by  the  pros- 
pect around  them — nothing  but  water,  while  they  were  perish- 
ing with  thirst.  At  mid-day  their  strength  &iled  them,  and 
they  could  work  no  longer.  Fortunately,  at  this  time  the 
commanders  of  the  canoes  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  two 
small  kegs  of  water,  which  they  had  perhaps  secretly  reserved 
for  such  an  extremity.  Administering  the  precious  contents 
from  time  to  time,  in  sparing  mouthfuls  to  their  companions, 
and  particularly  to  the  laboring  Indians,  they  enabled  them 

'esume  their  toils.     They  cheered  them  with  the  hopes  of 
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8oi>n  arriving  at  a  small  island  called  Navasa,  which  lay  di- 
rectly  in  their  way,  and  was  only  eight  leagues  from  Hispan- 
iola^  Here  they  would  be  able  to  procure  water,  and  might 
take  repose. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  continued  faintly  and  wearily 
laboring  forward,  and  keeping  an  anxious  look-out  for  the 
inland.  The  day  passed  away,  the  sun  went  down,  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  land,  not  even  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  that  might 
deceive  them  into  a  hope.  According  to  their  calculations, 
they  had  certainly  come  the  distance  from  Jamaica  at  which 
Navasa  lay.  They  began  to  fear  that  they  had  deviated  from 
their  course.  If  so,  they  should  miss  the  island  entirely,  and 
perish  with  thirst  before  they  could  reach  Ilispaniola. 

The  night  closed  upon  them  without  any  sight  of  the 
island.  They  now  despaired  of  touching  at  it,  for  it  wns  so 
small  and  low  that,  even  if  they  were  to  pass  near  it,  they 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive  it  in  the  dark.  One  of  the 
Indians  sank  and  died,  under  the  accumulated  sufferings  of 
labor,  heat,  and  raging  thirst.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Others  lay  panting  and  gasping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoes.  Their  companions,  troubled  in  spirit,  and  exhausted 
in  strength,  feebly  continued  their  toils.  Sometimes  they 
endeavored  to  cool  their  parched  palates  by  taking  sea-water 
in  their  mouths,  but  its  briny  acrimony  rather  increased  their 
thirst.  Now  and  then,  but  very  sparingly,  they  wore  allowed 
a  drop  of  water  from  the  kegs  ;  but  this  was  only  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  extremity,  and  principally  to  those  who  were 
employed  in  rowing.  The  night  had  far  advanced,  but  those 
whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose  were  unable  to  sleep,  from 
the  intensity  of  their  thirst ;  or  if  they  slept,  it  was  but  to  be 
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Eager]  J  scooping  it  up  with  their  calabashes,  they  quenched 
their  burning  thirst  by  immoderate  draughts.  In  vain  the  more 
prudent  warned  the  others  of  their  danger.  The  Spaniards 
were  in  some  degree  restrained  ;  but  the  poor  Indians,  whose 
toils  had  increased  the  fever  of  their  thirst,  gave  way  to  a 
kind  of  frantic  indulgence.  Several  died  upon  the  spot,  and 
others  fell  dangerously  ill.* 

Having  allayed  their  thirst,  they  now  looked  about  in 
search  of  food.  A  few  shell-fish  were  found  along  the  shore, 
and  Diego  Mendez,  striking  a  light,  and  gathering  drift-wood, 
they  were  enabled  to  boil  them,  and  to  make  a  delicious  ban- 
quet All  day  they  remained  reposing  in  the  shade  of  the 
rocks,  refreshing  themselves  afler  their  intolerable  sufferings, 
and  gazing  upon  Hispaniola,  whose  mountains  rose  above  the 
horizon,  at  eight  leagues  distance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  once  more  embarked,  in- 
vigorated by  repose,  and  arrived  safely  at  Cape  Tlburon  on 
the  following  day,  the  fourth  since  their  departure  from  Ja- 
maica. Here  they  landed  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  and  treated  by  the  natives. 
Such  are  the  particulars,  collected  from  different  sources,  of 
this  adventurous  and  interesting  voyage,  on  the  precarious 
success  of  which  depended  the  deliverance  of  Columbus  and 
his  crews.f  The  voyagers  remained  for  two  days  among  the 
hospitable  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  refresh  them- 

*  Kot  far  from  the  island  of  Navasa  there  gushes  up  in  the  sea  a  pure 
fountain  of  fresh  water  that  sweetens  the  surface  for  some  distance  :  this 
circumstance  was  of  course  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  time. 
(Ovicdo,  Cronica,  lib.  vi.  cap.  12.) 

t  Hist  del  Almirante,  cap.  105.  Las  Casas,  lib.  il  cap.  81.  Testa- 
ment of  Diego  Mendez.    Navarrete,  torn.  I. 
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selves.  Fiesco  would  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  aoooiding  to 
promise,  to  give  assurance  to  the  admiral  and  his  companions 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  their  messenger ;  but  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  Tojage,  thai 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  return 
in  the  canoes. 

Parting  with  his  companions,  Diego  Mendez  took  dx  bh 
dians  of  the  island,  and  set  off  resolutely  to  coast  in  his  canoe 
one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  to  San  Domingo.  After  pro> 
ceeding  for  eighty  leagues,  with  infinite  toil,  always  against 
the  currents,  and  subject  to  perils  from  the  native  tribes,  he 
was  informed  that  the  governor  had  departed  for  Xanigua, 
fifly  leagues  distant.  Still  undaunted  by  &tigues  and  difficul- 
ties, he  abandoned  his  canoe,  and  proceeded  alone  and  on  foot 
through  forests  and  over  mountains,  until  he  arrived  at  Xara- 
gua,  achieving  one  of  the  most  perilous  expeditions  ever 
undertaken  by  a  devoted  follower  for  the  safety  of  his  com- 
mander. 

Ovando  received  him  with  great  kindness,  expressing  the 
utmost  concern  at  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Columbus.  He 
made  many  promises  of  sending  immediate  relief,  but  suffered 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  even  month  after  month 
to  elapse,  without  carrying  his  promises  into  effect.  He  was 
at  that  time  completely  engrossed  by  wars  with  the  natives, 
and  had  a  ready  pica  that  there  were  no  ships  of  sufficient 
burden  at  San  Domingo.  Had  he  felt  a  proper  zeal,  however, 
for  the  safety  of  a  man  like  Columbus,  it  would  have  been 
easy,  within  eight  months,  to  have  devised  some  means,  if  not 
of  delivering  him  from  his  situation,  at  least  of  conveying  to 
him  ample  remfoToetn«n.ta  and  au^\illes. 
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The  faithful  Mendez  remained  for  seven  months  in  Xara- 
giia,  detained  there  under  various  pretexts  by  Ovando,  who 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  proceed  to  San  Domingo ;  partly, 
as  is  intimated,  from  his  having  some  jealousy  of  his  being 
employed  in  secret  agency  for  the  admiral,  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  the 
required  relief.  At  length,  by  daily  importunity,  he  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  San  Domingo,  and  await  the  arrival  of  cer- 
tain ships  which  were  expected,  of  which  he  proposed  to  pur- 
chase one  on  the  account  of  the  admiral.  He  immediately 
set  out  on  foot  a  distance  of  seventy  leagues,  part  of  his  toil- 
some journey  lying  through  forests  and  among  mountains 
infested  by  hostile  and  exasperated  Indians.  It  was  afler  his 
departure  that  Ovando  dispatched  the  caravel  commanded  by 
the  pardoned  rebel  Escobar,  on  that  singular  and  equivocal 
yisit^  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Columbus,  had  the  air  of  a  mere 
scouting  expedition  to  spy  into  the  camp  of  an  enemy. 
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.CHAPTER  VI. 
omrms  or  couitBcs  to  thb  iirnscKB.-BATiu  or  m 


WHEN  Colambos  had  soothed  the  disappohitmeBt  of  his 
men  at  the  brief  and  unaatisfiMtorr  rist  and  sodden 
departure  of  Escjbary  be  endeavored  to  turn  tbe  event  to 
some  advantage  with  the  rebels.  He  knew  them  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  inevitable  miseries  attending  a  lawless  and 
disfKilute  life ;  that  many  longed  to  return  to  the  safe  and 
quiet  path  of  duty  ;  and  that  the  most  milignant,  seeing  how 
he  had  foiled  all  their  intrigues  among  the  natives  to  produce 
a  famine,  began  to  fear  his  ultimate  triumph  and  consequent 
vengeance.  A  favorable  opportunity,  he  thought,  now  pre- 
sented to  take  advantage  of  these  feelings,  and  by  gentle 
means  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  He  sent  two 
of  his  people,  therefore,  who  were  most  intimate  with  the 
reb<rU,  to  inform  them  of  the  recent  arrival  of  Escobar  with 
letters  from  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  promising  him  a 
spcjedy  deliverance  from  the  island.  He  now  offered  a  free 
Ion,  kind  treaXxneuX.^  vcid  ^'^^toaai^  vlth  him  in  the  expected 
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ships,  on  condition  of  their  immediate  return  to  obedienoe. 
To  convince  them  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  he  sent  them  a 
part  of  the  bacon  which  had  been  brought  by  Escobar. 

On  the  approach  of  these  ambassadors,  Francsico  de  Por- 
ras  came  forth  to  meet  them,  accompanied  solely  by  a  few  of 
the  ringleaders  of  his  party.  He  imagined  that  there  might  be 
some  propositions  from  the  admiral,  and  he  was  fearful  of  their 
being  heard  by  the  mass  of  his  people,  who,  in  their  dissatis* 
fied  and  repentant  mood,  would  be  likely  to  desert  him  on  the 
least  prospect  of  pardon.  Having  listened  to  the  tidings  and 
overtures  brought  by  the  messengers,  he  and  his  confidential 
confederates  consulted  for  some  time  together.  Perfidious  in 
their  own  nature,  they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  admiral; 
and  conscious  of  the  extent  of  their  oflfences,  doubted  his  hav- 
ing the  magnanimity  to  pardon  them.  Determined,  therefore, 
not  to  confide  in  his  proffered  amnesty,  they  replied  to  the 
messenger,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  ships,  but 
preferred  living  at  large  about  the  island.  They  offered  to 
engage,  however,  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  amica- 
bly, on  receiving  a  solemn  promise  from  the  admiral,  that 
should  two  vessels  arrive,  they  should  have  one  to  depart  in  : 
should  but  one  arrive,  that  half  of  it  should  be  granted  to 
them ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  admiral  should  share  with 
them  the  stores  and  articles  of  Indian  traffic  remaining  in  the 
ships,  having  lost  all  that  they  had,  in  the  sea.  These  demands 
were  pronounced  extravagant  and  inadmissible,  upon  which 
they  replied  insolently,  that,  if  they  were  not  peaceably  con- 
ceded, they  would  take  them  by  force ;  and  with  this  menace 
they  dismissed  the  ambassadors.* 

*ijM8  CaBas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35.    Hist.  de\  AXmxnxAft.^ tA.^ .V^. 
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fill,  however,  thiit  they  might  yield  to  after  reflection,  and  to 
further  offers  from  the  admiral,  he  determined  to  involve  them 
in  some  act  of  violence  which  would  commit  them  beyond  all 
hopes  of  forgiveness.  He  marched  them,  therefore,  to  an  In- 
dian village  called  Maima,*  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  ships,  intending  to  plunder  the  stores  remaining  on  board 
the  wreck,  and  to  take  the  admiral  prisoner.f 

Columbus  had  notice  of  the  designs  of  the  rebels,  and  of 
their  approach.  Being  confined  by  his  infirmities,  he  sent  his 
brother  to  endeavor  with  mild  words  to  persuade  them  from 
their  purpose,  and  win  them  to  obedience ;  but  with  sufficient 
force  to  resist  any  violence.  The  Adelantado,  who  was  a  man 
rather  of  deeds  than  of  words,  took  with  him  fifty  followers, 
men  of  tried  resolution,  and  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause. 
They  were  well  armed  and  full  of  courage,  though  many  were 
pale  and  debilitated  from  recent  sickness  and  from  long  con- 
finement to  the  ships.  Arriving  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  within 
a  bow-shot  of  the  village,  the  Adelantado  discovered  the 
rebels,  and  dispatched  the  same  two  messengers  to  treat  .with 
them,  who  had  already  carried  them  the  offer  of  pardon. 
Porras  and  his  fellow-leaders,  however,  would  not  permit  them 
to  approach.  They  confided  in  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers, and  in  their  men  being,  for  the  most  part,  hardy  sailors, 
rendered  robust  and  vigorous  by  the  roving  life  they  had  been 
leading  in  the  forests  and  the  open  air.  They  knew  that  many 
of  those  who  were  with  the  Adelantado  were  men  brought  up 
in  a  softer  mode  of  life.  They  pointed  to  their  pale  counte- 
nances, and  persuaded  their  followers  that  they  were  mere 
household  men,  fair-weather  troops,  who  could  never  stand 

*  At  present  Mammee  Baj.  \  Hist,  del  Aim\T«iv\ft<t>9X)\vQ:^ 
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bcJbre  tlwm.  Tliej  did  not  reflect  that,  witk  sadi  men,  prid? 
and  loftj  spirit  often  more  tban  sopplj  the  place  of  biidilv 
lorce ;  and  thej  ibrgot  that  their  adversaries  had  the  incmku- 
lahle  advantage  of  justiee  and  lav  upon  their  side.  Deluded 
by  their  words,  their  £c»Uowers  vere  excited  to  a  transient 
glow  of  courage,  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  refused  to 
lUten  to  the  messengers. 

Six  of  the  stoutest  rebels  made  a  league  to  stand  bj  one 
another  and  attack  the  Adelantado ;  lor,  he  being  killed,  the 
rest  would  be  easily  defeated.  The  main  body  formed  them- 
selves  into  a  squadron,  drawing  their  swords  and  shaking  their 
laiioes.  They  did  not  wait  to  be  assailed,  but,  uttering  shouts 
and  menaces,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  They  were  so  well 
received,  however,  that  at  the  first  shock  four  or  five  were 
killer],  most  of  them  the  confi.*derates  who  had  leagued  to 
attack  the  Adelantxulo.  The  latter,  with  his  own  hand,  killed 
Juan  Sanchez,  the  same  powerful  manner  who  had  carried  ofi* 
the  cacique  Quibian  ;  and  Juan  Barber  also,  who  had  first 
drawn  a  sword  against  the  admiral  in  this  rebellicm.  The 
Adelantado  with  his  usual  vigor  and  courage  was  dealing  his 
blows  about  him  in  the  thickest  of  the  affray,  where  seveml 
lay  killed  and  wounded,  when  he  was  assailed  by  Francisco  de 
Porras.  The  relxfl  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  cleft  the  buckler 
of  Don  Bartholomew,  and  wounded  the  hand  which  grasped 
it.  The  sword  remained  wedged  in  the  shield ;  and  before 
Porras  could  withdraw  it,  the  Adelantado  closed  upon  him, 
grappled  him,  and  being  assisted  by  others,  after  a  severe 
•trugglc,  took  him  prisoner.* 

""^hcn  the  rebels  beheld  their  leader  a  captive,  their  tran- 

I  AlmVrante,  c^p.  \^  •    ^^^^  C.ti'aa^^^NsV.  l^kd.,  Uh.  ii.  cap.  85. 
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sient  courage  was  at  an  end,  and  they  fled  in  confusion.  The 
Adelantado  would  have  pursued  them,  but  was  persuaded  to 
let  them  escape  with  the  punishment  they  had  received ;  es- 
pecially as  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

The  latter  had  taken  arms  and  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  this  fight  between  white  men,  but 
without  taking  part  on  either  side.  When  the  battle  was  over, 
they  approached  the  field,  gazing  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
beings  they  had  once  fancied  immortal.  They  were  curious  in 
examining  the  wounds  made  by  the  Christian  weapons.  Among 
the  wounded  insurgents  was  Pedro  Ledesma,  the  same  pilot 
who  so  bravely  swam  ashore  at  Veragua,  to  procure  tidings 
of  the  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  muscular  force, 
and  a  hoarse,  deep  voice.  As  the  Indians,  who  thought  him 
dead,  were  inspecting  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  literally 
covered,  he  suddenly  uttered  an  ejaculation  in  his  tremendous 
voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  savages  fled  in  dismay.  This 
man  having  fallen  into  a  cleft  or  ravine,  was  not  discovered 
by  the  white  men  until  the  dawning  of  the  following  day, 
having  remained  all  that  time  without  a  drop  of  water.  The 
number  and  severity  of  the  wounds  he  is  said  to  have  received 
would  seem  incredible ;  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Fernando 
Columbus,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  by  Las  Casas,  who 
had  the  account  from  Ledesma  himself.  For  want  of  proper 
remedies,  his  wounds  were  treated  in  the  roughest  manner ; 
yet,  through  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  he  completely 
recovered.  Las  Casas  conversed  with  him  several  years  after- 
wards at  Seville,  when  he  obtained  from  him  various  particu- 
lars concerning  this  voyage  of  Columbus.     Some  few  days 
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after  this  oonreraatioiif  however,  he  hetrd  that  Ledesma  had 
Ikllcii  under  the  knife  of  an  assassin.* 

The  Adelantado  returned  in  triumph  to  the  ships,  where 
he  was  received  bv  the  admiral  in  the  most  afiectionate  man- 
ner ;  thanking  him  as  his  deliverer.  He  brought  Porras  and 
several  of  his  followers  prisoners.  Of  his  own  party  only  t^o 
had  been  wounded ;  himself  in  the  hand,  and  the  admiral's 
steward,  who  hod  received  an  apparently  slight  woimd  with  a 
lance,  equal  to  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  those  with 
which  Ledesma  was  covered ;  yet,  in  spite  of  careful  treat- 
ment, he  died. 

On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  May,  the  fugitives  sent  s 
petition  to  the  admiral,  signed  with  all  their  names,  in  which, 
says  I..as  Casas,  they  confessed  all  their  misdeeds,  and  cruel- 
ties, and  evil  intentions,  supplicating  the  admiral  to  have  pity 
on  th(  m  and  pardon  them  for  their  rebellion,  for  which  God 
had  already  punished  them.  They  offered  to  return  to  their 
obedience  and  to  serve  him  faithfully  in  future,  making  an 
oath  to  that  effect  upon  a  cross  and  a  missal,  accompanied  by 
an  imprecation  worthy  of  being  rc^corded  :  "  They  hoped, 
should  they  break  their  oath,  that  no  priest  nor  other  Giris- 
tian  might  ever  confess  them  ;  that  repentance  might  be  of  no 
avail ;  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  the  holy  sacraments  of 
the  church ;  that  at  their  death  they  might  receive  no  benefit 
firom  bulls  nor  indulgences ;  that  their  bodies  might  be  cast 
out  into  the  fields  like  those  of  heretics  and  ren^adoes, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  holy  ground  ;  and  that  they  might 
not  receive  absolution  from  the  pope,  nor  from  cardinals,  nor 

*  Lu  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  iu  cap.  86. 
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archbishops,  nor  bishops,  nor  any  other  Christian  priests."  * 
Such  were  the  awful  imprecations  by  which  these  men  en- 
deavored to  add  validity  to  an  oath.  The  worthlessness  of  a 
man's  word  may  always  be  known  by  the  extravagant  means 
he  uses  to  enforce  it. 

The  admiral  saw,  by  the  abject  nature  of  this  petition, 
how  completely  the  spirit  of  these  misguided  men  was  bro- 
ken ;  with  his  wonted  magnanimity,  he  readily  granted  their 
prayer,  and  pardoned  their  offences ;  but  on  one  condition, 
that  their  ringleader,  Francisco  Porras,  should  remain  a 
prisoner. 

As  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  so  many  persons  on  board 
of  the  ships,  and  as  quarrels  might  take  place  between  persons 
who  had  so  recently  been  at  blows,  Columbus  put  the  late 
followers  of  Porras  under  the  command  of  a  discreet  and 
/aithful  man ;  and  giving  in  his  charge  a  quantity  of  European 
articles  for  .the  purpose  of  purchasing  food  of  the  natives, 
lirected  them  to  forage  about  the  island  until  the  expected 
ressels  should  arrive. 

At  length,  after  a  long  year  of  alternate  hope  and  despon- 
jency,  the  doubts  of  the  Spaniards  were  joyfully  dispelled  by 
the  sight  of  two  vessels  standing  into  the  harbor.  One  proved 
to  be  a  ship  hired  and  well  victualled  at  the  expense  of  the 
admiral,  by  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  Diego  Mendez ;  the 
other  had  been  subsequently  fitted  out  by  Ovando,  and  put 
ander  the  cvinmand  of  Diego  de  Salcedo,  the  admiral's  agent 
employed  to  cdlect  his  rents  in  San  Domingo. 

The  long  b^lect  of  Ovando  to  attend  to  the  relief  of 
Columbus  had,  it  seems,  roused  the  public  indignation,  inso* 

^  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  il.  cap.  Zt. 
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much  that  animadversions  had  been  made  upon  his  conduct 
even  in  the  pulpits.  This  is  affirmed  by  Las  Casas,  who  was 
at  San  Domingo  at  the  time.  If  the  governor  had  really  en- 
tertained hopes  that,  during  the  delay  of  relief^  Columbus 
might  perish  in  the  island,  the  report  brought  back  by  Esco- 
bar must  have  completely  disappointed  him.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost  if  he  wished  to  claim  any  merit  in  his  deliverance,  or 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  having  totally  neglected  him.  He 
exerted  himself,  therefore,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  dispatched 
a  caravel  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  sent  by  Diego  Men- 
dez.  The  latter,  having  faithfully  discharged  this  part  of  his 
mission,  and  seen  the  ships  depart,  proceeded  to  Spain  on  the 
further  concerns  of  the  admiral.* 

*  Some  brief  notice  of  the  further  fortunes  of  Diego  Mendez  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader.  When  King  Ferdinand  beard  of  hia  faithful 
services,  says  Oviedo,  he  bestowed  rewards  upon  Mendez,  and  permitted 
him  to  bear  a  canoe  in  his  coat  of  arms,  as  a  memento  of  his  loyalty. 
He  continued  devotedly  attached  to  the  admiral,  serving  him  zealously 
after  bis  return  to  Spain,  and  during  his  last  illness.  Columbus  retained 
the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  his  fidelity.  On  his  death-bed 
he  promised  Mendez  that,  in  reward  for  his  services,  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed principal  Alguazil  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  an  engagement 
which  the  admiral's  son,  Don  Diego,  who  was  present,  cheerfully  under- 
took to  perform.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  his  father,  Mendez  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  but  Don 
Diego  informed  him  that  he  had  given  the  office' to  his  uncle  Don  Bar- 
tholomew ;  he  assured  him,  however,  that  he  should  receive  something 
equivalent.  Mendez  shrewdly  replied,  that  the  equivalent  hnd  better 
be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew,  and  the  office  to  himself,  according  to 
agreement  The  promise,  however,  remained  unperformed,  and  Diego 
Mendez  unrewarded.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery in  vessels  of  his  own,  but  met  with  many  vicissitudes,  and  appears 
to  have  died  in  impoverished  circumstances.  His  last  will,  from  which 
these  particulars  are  principally  gathered,  was  dated  in  Yalladolid,  the 
19th  of  June,  1686,  by  which  it  is  evident  he  must  have  been  in  the  prime 
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of  life  at  the  time  of  his  Tojage  with  the  admiral.  In  this  will  he  re- 
quested that  the  reward  which  had  been  promised  to  him  should  be  paid 
to  his  children,  by  making  his  eldest  son  principal  Alguazil  for  life  of 
the  city  of  San  Domingo,  and  his  other  son  lieutenant  to  the  admiral  for 
the  same  city.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  request  was  complied 
with  under  the  successors  of  Bon  Diego. 

In  another  clause  of  his  will,  he  desired  that  a  large  stone  should  be 
placed  upon  his  sepulchre,  on  which  should  be  engraved,  **  Here  lies  the 
honorable  Cavalier  Diego  Mendez,  who  served  greatly  the  royal  crown 
of  Spain,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  with  the  admiral  Don  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  of  glorious  memory,  who  made  the  discovery;  and 
afterwards  by  himself,  with  ships  at  his  own  cost.  He  died,  &c,  &c. 
Bestow  in  charity  a  Paternoster,  and  an  Atc  Maria.^ 

He  ordered  that  in  the  midst  of  this  stone  there  should  be  carved  an 
Indian  canoe,  as  given  him  by  the  king  for  armorial  bearings  in  memorial 
of  his  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola,  and  above  it  should  be  en- 
graved in  largo  letters,  the  word  **  CANOA.**  He  enjoined  upon  his  heirs 
to  be  loyal  to  the  admiral  (Don  Diego  Columbus),  and  his  lady,  and  gave 
them  much  ghostly  counsel,  mingled  with  pious  benedictions.  As  an 
heir*loom  in  his  family,  he  bequeathed  his  library,  consisting  of  a  few 
Tolumes,  which  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings :  Tir.  "  The  Art  of 
Holy  Dying,  by  Erasmus ;  A  Sermon  of  the  same  author,  in  Spanish ; 
Tb'e  Lingua  and  the  Colloquies  of  the  same ;  The  History  of  Joseph  us ; 
The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  The  book  of  the  Holy  Land ;  A  Book 
called  the  Contemplation  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour ;  A  Tract  on  the 
Vengeance  of  the  Death  of  Agamemnon,  and  several  other  short  trea- 
tises.** This  curious  and  characteristic  testament  is  in  the  archives  of 
the  Duke  of  Veragoa,  in  Madrid. 


BOOKXVn. 

CHAPTER   I. 

▲DMINIBTBATION  OF  OVANDO  IN  HISPANIOLA.-OPPBE88ION 

OF  THE  NATIVES. 

[1608.] 

'DEFORE  relating  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Hispaniola, 
•^^^  it  is  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  that  island  under  the  government  of 
Ovando.  A  great  crowd  of  adventurers  of  various  ranks  had 
thronged  his  fleet—eager  speculators,  credulous  dreamers,  and 
broken-down  gentlemen  of  desperate  fortunes ;  all  expecting 
to  enrich  themselves  suddenly  in  an  island  where  gold  was  to 
be  picked  up  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil,  or  gathered  from  the 
mountain-brooks.  They  had  scarcely  landed,  says  Las  Casas, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition,  when  they  all  hurried  off  to 
the  mines,  about  eight  leagues  distance.  The  roads  swarmed 
like  ant-hills,  with  adventurers  of  all  classes.  Every  one  had 
his  knapsack  stored  with  biscuit  or  flour,  and  his  mining  im- 
plements on  his  shoulder.  Those  hidalgos,  or  gentlemen,  who 
liad  no  servants  to  carry  their  burdens,  bore  them  on  their 
own  backs,  and  lucky  was  he  who  had  a  horse  for  the  journey ; 
he  would  be  able  to  bring  back  the  greater  load  of  treasure. 
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the  body.  Some  wasted  away  and  died  broken-hearted  ; 
others  were  hurried  off  by  raging  fevers  ;  so  that  there  soon 
perished  upwards  of  a  thousand  men. 

Ovando  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  he  certainly  took  several  judicious  measures  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  island,  and  the  relief  of  the  colonists.  He  made 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  married  persons  and  the 
families  which  had  come  out  in  his  fleet,  in  four  towns  in  the 
interior,  granting  them  important  privileges.  He  revived  the 
drooping  zeal  for  mining,  by  reducing  the  royal  share  of  the 
product  from  one-half  to  a  third,  and  shortly  after  to  a  fifth  ; 
but  he  empowered  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themselves,  in  the 
most  oppressive  manner,  of  the  labor  of  the  unhappy  natives 
in  working  the  mines.  The  charge  of  treating  the  natives 
with  severity  had  been  one  of  those  chiefly  urged  against 
Columbus.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  notice,  in  this  respect, 
the  conduct  of  his  successor,  a  man  chosen  for  his  prudence, 
and  his  supposed  capacity  to  govern. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  Columbus  was  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  assign  lands  to  the  rebellious  followers  of 
Francisco  Roldan  in  1499,  he  had  made  an  arrangement,  that 
tlie  caciques  in  their  vicinity  should,  in  lieu  of  tribute,  furnish 
a  number  of  their  subjects  to  assist  them  in  cultivating  their 
estates.  This,  as  has  been  observed,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  disastrous  system  of  repartimientos,  or  distributions 
of  Indians.  When  Bobadilla  administered  the  government, 
he  constrained  the  caciques  to  furnish  a  number  of  Indians  to 
each  Spaniard,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines ;  where 
they  were  employed  like  beasts  of  burden.  He  made  an  cnu* 
meration  of  the  natives,  to  prevent  evasion ;  reduced  them 
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into  cUsseSy  and  distributed  them  among  the  Spanish  inhabi* 
tants.  The  enormous  oppressions  which  ensued  hare  been 
noticed.  They  roused  the  indignation  of  Isabella ;  and  when 
Ovando  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Bobadilla,  in  1502,  the  nar 
tives  were  pronounced  free ;  they  immediately  rdtised  to  labor 
in  the  mines. 

Ovando  represented  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  1508, 
that  ruinous  consequences  resulted  to  the  colony  from  this  en- 
tire liberty  granted  to  the  Indians.  lie  stated  that  Uie  tribute 
could  not  be  collected,  for  the  Indians  were  lazy  and  improvi- 
dent ;  that  they  could  only  be  kept  from  vices  and  irregularities 
by  occupation  ;  that  they  now  kept  aloof  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  from  all  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  last  representation  had  an  induence  with  Isabella,  and 
drew  a  letter  from  the* sovereigns  to  Ovando  in  1503,  in  whidi 
he  was  ordered  to  spare  no  pains  to  attach  the  natives  to  the 
Spanish  nation  and  the  Catholic  religion.  To  make  them  labor 
moderately,  if  absolutely  essential  to  their  own  good  ;  but  to 
temper  authority  with  persuasion  and  kindness.  To  pay  them 
regularly  and  fairly  for  their  labor,  and  to  have  them  instructed 
in  religion  on  certain  days. 

Ovando  availed  himself  of  the  powers  given  him  by  this 
letter  to  their  fullest  extent.  He  assigned  to  each  Castilian  a 
certain  number  of  Indians,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ap- 
plicant, the  nature  of  the  application,  or  his  own  pleasure.  It 
was  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  order  on  a  cacique  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Indians,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  their  em- 
ployer, and  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pay  was  so 
small  as  to  be  little  better  than  nominal ;  the  instruction  was 
little  more  than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism;  and  the 
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term  of  labor  was  at  first  six  months^  and  then  eight  months 
in  the  year.  Under  cover  of  this  hired  labor,  intended  for  the 
good  both  of  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  mure  intolerable 
toil  was  exacted  from  them,  and  more  horrible  cruelties  were 
inflicted,  than  in  the  worst  days  of  Bobadilla.  They  were  se- 
parated often  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey  from  their 
wives  and  children,  and  doomed  to  intolerable  labor  of  all 
kinds,  extorted  by  the  cruel  infliction  of  the  lash.  For  food 
they  had  the  cassava  bread,  an  unsubstantial  support  for  men 
obliged  to  labor ;  sometimes  a  scanty  portion  of  pork  was 
distributed  among  a  great  number  of  them,  scarce  a  mouthful 
to  each.  When  the  Spaniards  who  superintended  the  mines 
were  at  their  repast,  says  Las  Casas,  the  &mished  Indians 
scrambled  under  the  table,  like  dogs,  for  any  bone  thrown  to 
them.  After  they  had  gnawed  and  sucked  it,  they  pounded  it 
between  stones,  and  mixed  it  with  their  cassava  bread,  that 
nothing  of  so  precious  a  morsel  might  be  lost.  As  to  those 
who  labored  in  the  fields,  they  never  tasted  either  flesh  or 
fish ;  a  little  cassava  bread  and  a  few  roots  were  their  support. 
While  the  Spaniards  thus  withheld  the  nourishment  necessary 
to  sustain  their  health  and  strength,  they  exacted  a  degree  of 
labor  sufficient  to  break  down  the  most  vigorous  man.  If 
the  Indians  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barbarous  coercion, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  they  were  hunted  out  like 
wild  beasts,  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  laden 
with  chains  to  prevent  a  seoond  escape.  Many  perished  long 
before  their  term  of  labor  had  expired.  Those  who  survived 
their  term  of  six  or  eight  months,  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  until  the  next  term  commenced.  But  their 
}iomes  were  often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  leagues  distant.  They 
Vol.  IL— 20 
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ru0U  or  1^  pepficn,  cr  m  litl^g—riVnad,  Warm  dovm  liy 
kng  UmI  wd  ami  harda^if^  v^ck  iktir  fecUe  ^'>~"^^>«*H'« 
were  ificfift^Jr  of  mtaiwi^  hobt  kad  Boc  Miij^tiitopetfcni 
Umt  juamej^  but  Mnk  di/vn  and  £ed  br  tlie  vaj  ;  some  bj 
tbe  Mk  of  m  brook,  otkert  nder  tke  littde  id  m  tree,  vkere 
tkej  bid  crmvksd  for  ibc:hcr  from  tke  nm.  ^  I  ksre  fomd 
mm y  dead  in  tbe  rudMl,*  mrs  Las  Cama,  '^  oCken  g^fprg  aa- 
der  tbe  treea.  and  otbers  in  tbe  fttogs  of  dcatk.  fiuntlj  erring 
IIungiY !  kiinger ! "  *  Tboae  vbo  n»cked  tbeir  bofnea  maK 
oommodlr  luond  tbem  deaoUte.  During  tbe  dgbt  montkt 
tbey  bad  been  absent,  tbeir  mives  and  cbildrm  bad  eitber 
perished  or  wandered  amav ;  tbe  fields  on  vhich  tbej  de- 
pended for  food  were  oTemin  vitb  weeds,  and  nothing  was 
led  tbeni  but  Uj  lie  duwiL,  exhausted  and  d«-spairing^  and  die 
at  tbe  threfeh^^ld  of  their  habitat ioiis-f 

It  is  in)p<.»ftsible  to  pursue  any  further  tbe  picture  drawn 
by  tbe  venerable  Las  Caaas,  not  of  what  be  had  beard,  bat  of 
what  lie  had  seen  ;  nature  and  humanity  revolt  at  tbe  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  so  intolerable  were  the  toils  and  suflfer- 
ings  inflicted  upon  this  weak  and  unoffending  race,  that  they 
sank  under  them,  dissolving,  as  it  were,  from  the  &ce  of  the 
earth.  Many  killed  themselves  in  despair,  and  even  mothers 
overcame  the  powerful  instincts  of  nature,  and  destroyed  the 
infants  at  their  breasts,  to  spare  them  a  life  of  wretdiedness. 
Twelve  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  of  its  native  inhabitants  had 
perished,  miserable  victims  to  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
white  men. 

•  Uf  Ctits,  Ulst.  Ind.,  Ub.  IL  cmp.  14,  Ma        f  ^d«™.  «W  •"P- 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MAfiSACBE  AT  XABAOUA.— FATE  OF  ANACAONA. 

[1603.] 

rpHE  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the  civil  policy  of  Ovan- 
-^  do  have  been  briefly  shown ;  it  remains  to  give  a  concise 
view  of  the  military  operations  of  this  commander,  so  lauded 
by  certain  of  the  early  historians  for  his  prudence.  By  this 
notice  a  portion  of  the  eventful  history  of  this  island  will  be 
recounted  which  is  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Columbus, 
and  which  comprises  the  thorough  subjugation,  and,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants.  And 
first,  we  must  treat  of  the  disasters  of  the  beautiful  province 
of  Xaragua,  the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  refuge  of  the  suflering 
Spaniards ;  and  of  the  fate  of  the  female  cacique,  Anacaona, 
oi^ce  the  pride  of  tlie  island,  and  the  generous  friend  of  white 
men. 

Behechio,  the  ancient  cacique  of  this  province,  being  dead, 
Anacaona,  his  sister,  had  succeeded  to  the  government.  The 
marked  partiality  which  she  once  manifested  for  the  Spaniards 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  general  misery  they  had  pro- 
duced in  her  country,  and  by  the  brutal  profligacy  exhibited  in 
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her  immediate  dominions  by  the  followers  of  Roldsn.  The 
unhappy  story  of  the  loves  of  her  beautiful  daughter  Higuena> 
mota  with  the  young  Spaniard  Hernando  de  Guevara,  had  also 
caused  her  great  affliction ;  and,  finally,  the  various  and  en- 
during hardships  inflicted  on  her  once  happy  subjects  by  the 
grinding  systems  of  labor  enforced  «by  Bobadilla  and  Ovando, 
had  at  length,  it  is  said,  converted  her  friendship  into  absolute 
detestation. 

This  disgust  was  kept  alive  and  aggravated  by  the  Span* 
iards  who  lived  in  her  immediate  neighborhood,  and  had  ob- 
tained grants  of  land  there ;  a  rcnmant  of  the  rebel  &ction  of 
Roldan,  who  retained  the  gross  licentiousness  and  open  profli- 
gacy in  which  they  had  been  indulged  under  the  loose  mis- 
rule of  that  commander,  and  who  mode  themselves  odious  to 
the  inferior  caciques,  by  exacting  services  tyrannically  and 
capriciously  under  the  baneful  system  of  reportimientos. 

The  Indians  of  this  province  were  uniformly  represented 
as  a  more  intelligent,  polite,  and  generous-spirited  race  than 
any  others  of  the  islands.  They  were  the  more  prone  to  feel 
and  resent  the  overbearing  treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. Quarrels  sometimes  took  place  between  the  caciques 
and  their  oppressors.  These  were  immediately  reported  to 
the  governor  as  dangerous  nmtinies ;  and  a  resistance  to  any 
capricious  and  extortionate  exaction  was  magnified  into  a  rebel- 
lious resistance  to  the  authority  of  government.  Ck>mplaints 
of  this  kind  were  continually  pouring  in  upon  Ovando,  until  he 
was  persuaded  by  some  alarmist,  or  some  designing  mischief- 
maker,  that  there  was  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  among  the  Indians 
of  this  province  to  rise  upon  the  Spaniards. 

Ovando  immediately  set  out  for  Xaragua  at  the  head  of 
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three  hundred  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  swords,  arquebuses, 
and  cross-bows,  and  seventy  horsemen,  with  cuirasses,  buck- 
lers, and  lances.  He  pretended  that  he  was  going  on  a  mere 
visit  of  friendship  to  Anacaona,  and  to  make  arrangements 
mbout  the  payment  of  tribute. 

When  Anacaona  heard  of  the  intended  visit,  she  summoned 
all  her  tributary  caciques,  and  principal  subjects,  to  assemble 
at  her  chief  town,  that  they  might  receive  the  commander  of 
the  Spaniards  with  becoming  homage  and  distinction.  As 
Ovondo,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  approached,  she  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  nation,  at- 
tended by  a  great  train  of  her  most  distinguished  subjects,  male 
and  female  ;  who,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were  noted  for 
superior  grace  and  beauty.  They  received  the  Spaniards  with 
their  popular  areytos,  their  national  songs ;  the  young  women 
waving  palm  branches  and  dancing  before  them,  in  the  way 
that  had  so  much  charmed  the  followers  of  the  Adelantado,  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  province. 

Anacaona  treated  the  governor  with  that  natural  gracious- 
ness  and  dignity  for  which  she  was  celebrated.  She  gave  him 
the  largest  house  in  the  place  for  his  residence,  and  his  people 
were  quartered  in  the  houses  adjoining.  For  several  days  the 
Spaniards  were  entertained  with  all  the  natural  luxuries  that 
the  province  afforded.  National  songs  and  dances  and  games 
were  performed  for  their  amusement,  and  there  was  every 
outward  demonstration  of  the  same  hospitality,  the  same 
amity,  that  Anacaona  had  uniformly  shown  to  white  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  kindness,  and  notwithstanding  her 
uniform  integrity  of  conduct,  and  open  generosity  of  character, 
Ovando  was  persuaded  that  Anacaona  was  secretly  meditating 
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house  whero  Ovando  was  quartered.  The  cavalry  and  foot 
soldiers  had  their  secret  instructions.  The  former  were  to 
parade,  not  merely  with  reeds  or  blunted  tilting  lances,  but 
with  weapons  of  a  more  deadly  character.  The  foot  soldiers 
were  to  come  apparently  as  mere  spectators,  but  likewise 
armed  and  ready  for  action  at  a  concerted  signal. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  square  was  crowded  with  the 
Indians,  waiting  to  see  this  military  spectacle.  The  caciques 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Ovando,  which  looked  upon 
the  square.  None  were  armed:  an  unreserved  confidence 
prevailed  among  them,  totally  incompatible  with  the  dark 
treachery  of  which  they  were  accused.  To  prevent  all  suspi- 
cion, and  take  off  all  appearance  of  sinister  designs,  Ovando, 
after  dinner,  was  playing  at  quoits  with  some  of  his  principal 
officers  when,  the  cavalry  having  arrived  in  the  square,  the 
caciques  begged  the  governor  to  order  the  joust  to  commence.* 
Anacaona  and  her  beautiful  daughter  Higuenamota,  with  seve- 
ral of  her  female  attendants,  were  present  and  joined  in  the 
request. 

Ovando  left  his  game,'  and  came  forward  to  a  conspicuous 
place.  When  he  saw  that  every  thing  was  disposed  according 
to  his  orders,  he  gave  the  fatal  signal.  Some  say  it  was  by 
taking  hold  of  a  piece  of  gold  which  was  suspended  about  his 
neck ;  f  others,  by  laying  his  hand  on  the  cross  of  Alcantara, 
which  was  embroidered  oh  his  habit.^  A  trumpet  was  im* 
mediately  sounded.  The  house  in  which  Anacaona  and  all  the 
principal  caciques  were  assembled  was  surrounded  by  soldiery^ 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

(  CbArleToix,  Hist.  San  Domingo,  lib.  xxiv.  p,  28fi. 
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he  vat  prone  to  criminate  the  chancter  of  the  natiTe  priBoo^ 
who  fell  victims  to  the  ingntitnde  and  injiBtiee  of  his  eomi- 
try  men.  Contemporar  j  writers  of  greattf  anthoritr  hare  con- 
curred in  representing  Anacaona  as  remarfcahie  for  her  natiTe 
pn^pricty  and  dignity.  She  vas  adored  by  her  snbjectB^  so  ai 
to  hold  a  kind  of  dominion  over  them  even  daring  the  lifetime 
of  her  brother :  she  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  oomposng 
the  arey  tosy  or  legendary  ballads  of  her  nation,  and  may  have 
cr>nduoed  much  towards  producing  that  soperior  degree  of  re> 
finement  remarked  among  her  people.  Her  grace  and  besnty 
had  made  her  renowned  throughout  the  island,  and  bad  ex- 
cited the  admiration  br»th  of  the  savage  and  the  Spaniard. 
Ilcr  magnanimous  spirit  was  evinced  in  her  amicable  treat- 
ment of  the  white  men,  although  her  husband,  the  brave  Cao* 
nalK),  had  i)ori.shc<l  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  ;  and  defenceless 
parties  of  them  had  been  repeatedly  in  her  power,  and  lived 
at  largo  in  her  dominions.  After  having,  for  several  years, 
ncgh'Cted  all  safe  opportunities  of  vengeance,  she  fell  a  \'ictim 
to  the  absurd  charge  of  having  conspired  against  an  armed 
body  of  nc^arly  four  hundred  men,  seventy  of  them  horsemen ; 
a  force  suflicient  to  have  subjugated  large  armies  of  naked 
Indians. 

After  the  massacre  of  Xaragua,  the  destruction  of  its  in- 
habitants still  continued.  The  favorite  nephew  of  Anacaona, 
the  cacique  Guaora,  who  had  fled  to  the  mcjuntains,  was  hunted 
like  a  wild  l>east,  until  he  was  taken,  and  likewise  banged. 
For  six  months  the.  Spaniards  continued  ravaging  the  country 
vith  horse  and  foot,  under  pretext  of  quelling  insurrections ; 
fc»r,  wherever  the  aflrighted  natives  took  refuge  in  their  de- 
T>wr,  herding  \t\  d'\^tuttl  caxctua  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
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xnoimtains,  they  were  represented  as  assembling  in  arms  to 
make  a  head  of  rebellion.  Having  at  length  hunted  them  out 
of  their  retreats,  destroyed  many,  and  reduced  the  survivors 
to  the  most  deplorable  misery  and  abject  submission,  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  island  was  considered  as  restored  to 
good  order ;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  great  triumph, 
Ovando  founded  a  town  near  to  the  lake,  which  he  called 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Verdadera  Paz  (St.  Mary  of  the  True 
Peace).* 

Such  is  the  tragical  history  of  the  delightful  region  of 
Xaragua,  and  of  its  amiable  and  hospitable  people.  A  place 
where  the  Europeans,  by  their  own  account,  found  a  perfect 
paradise,  but  which,  by  their  vile  passions,  they  filled  with 
horror  and  desolation. 

*  Oyiedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indlas,  lib.  ill  cap.  12. 
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CHAPi^ER    III. 

WAB  WITH  THE  NATIVES  OF  HIOUKT. 

[1504.] 

fllHE  subjugation  of  four  of  the  Indian  sovereignties  of  His- 
-^  paniola,  and  the  disastrous  fate  of  their  caciques,  have 
been  already  related.  Under  the  administration  of  Ovando, 
was  also  accomplished  the  downfall  of  I^iguey,  the  last  of 
those  independent  districts ;  a  fertile  province  which  comprised 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Iligucy  were  of  a  more  warlike  spirit  than 
those  of  the  other  provinces,  having  learned  the  effectual  use 
of  their  weapons,  from  frequent  contests  with  their  Carib  in- 
vaders. They  were  governed  by  a  cacique  named  Cotabanip 
ma.  Las  Casas  describes  this  chieftuin  from  actual  observa* 
tion,  and  draws  the  picture  of  a  native  hero.  He  was,  he 
says,  the  strongest  of  his  tribe,  and  more  perfectly  formed 
than  one  man  in  a  thousand  of  any  nation  whatever.  He  was 
taller  in  stature  than  the  tallest  of  his  countrymen,  a  yard  in 
breadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  rest  of  his  body 
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in  admirable  proportion.  His  aspect  was  not  handsome,  but 
grave  and  courageous.  His  bow  was  not  easilj  bent  by  a 
common  man ;  his  arrows  were  three  pronged,  tipped  with 
the  bones  of  fishes,  and  his  weapons  appeared  to  be  intended 
for  a  giant.  In  a  word,  he  was  so  nobly  proportioned,  as  to 
be  the  admiration  even  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fourth  voyage,  and 
shortly  afler  the  accession  of  Ovando  to  office,  there  was  an 
insurrection  of  this  cacique  and  his  people.  A  shallop,  with 
eight  Spaniards,  was  surprised  at  the  small  island  of  Saona, 
adjacent  to  Higuey,  and  all  the  crew  slaughtered.  This  was  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  a  cacique,  torn  to  pieces  by  a  dog 
wantonly  set  upon  him  by  a  Spaniard,  and  for  which  the  na- 
tives had  in  vain  sued  for  redress. 

Ovando  immediately  dispatched  Juan  de  Esquibel,  a 
courageous  officer,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  and  punish  the  massacre.  Cotabanama  as- 
sembled his  warriors,  and  prepared  for  vigorous  resistance. 
Distrustful  of  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  the  chieftain  rejected 
all  overtures  of  peace,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  some 
advantage  to  the  natives.  The  Indians  had  now  overcome  their 
superstitious  awe  of  the  white  men  as  supernatural  beings, 
and  though  they  could  ill  withstand  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean arms,  they  manifested  a  courage  and  dexterity  that  ren- 
dered them  enemies  not  to  be  despised.  Las  Casas  and  other 
historians  relate  a  bold  and  romantic  encounter  between  a 
single  Indian  and  two  mounted  cavaliers,  named  Valtencbro 
and  Portevedra,  in  which  the  Indian,  though  pierced  through 
the  body  by  the  lances  and  swords  of  both  his  assailants,  re- 
tained his  fierceness,  and  continued  the  combat,  until  ho  fell 
Vol.  II.— 20* 
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dead  in  the  possession  of  all  their  weapons.*  This  gallant  ao> 
tion,  says  Las  Casas,  was  public  and  notorious. 

The  Indians  were  soon  defeated  and  driven  to  their  moon- 
tail,  retreats.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  into  their  recesses, 
discovered  their  wives  and  children,  wreaked  on  them  Uie 
most  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  committed  their  diieftains 
to  the  flames.  An  aged  female  cacique  of  great  distinction, 
named  Iliguanama,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  hanged. 

A  detachment  was  sent  in  a  caravel  to  the  island  of  Saona, 
to  take  particular  vengeance  for  the  destruction  of  the  shalkf 
aiid  its  crew.  Tlio  natives  made  a  desperate  defence  and  fkd. 
Tlic  islan<l  was  mountainous,  and  full  of  caverns,  in  which  the 
Indians  vainly  sought  for  refuge.  Six  or  seven  hundred  were 
imprisoned  in  a  dwelling,  and  all  put  to  the  sword  or 
poniardeil.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  spared  were 
carried  off  as  slave's;  and  the  island  was  left  desolate  and 
deserted. 

The  natives  of  Iliguey  were  driven  to  despair,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  escape  for  them  even  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  :  f  they  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  ind 
protection  promised  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  a  large 
tract  of  laL/l,  and  paying  a  great  quantity  of  bread  in  tribute. 
The  peace  being  concluded,  Cotabanama  visited  the  Spanish 
camp,  whero  his  gigantic  proportions  and  martial  demeanor 
made  him  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  Esquibel,  and  they  exchanged 
names ;  an  Indian  league  of  fraternity  and  perpetual  friend- 
ship.    The  natives  thenceforward  called  the  cacique  Juan  de 

*  Las  Casts,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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Esquibel,  and  the  Spanish  commander  Cotabanama.  Esqui* 
bel  then  built  a  wooden  fortress  in  an  Indian  village  near  the 
sea,  and  lefl  in  it  nine  men,  with  a  captain,  named  Martin  de 
Villaman.  After  this,  the  troops  dispersed,  every  man  re- 
turning home,  with  his  proportion  of  slaves  gained  in  this  ex- 
pedition. 

The  pacification  was  not  of  long  continuance.  About  the 
time  that  succors  were  sent  to  Columbus,  to  rescue  him  from 
the  wrecks  of  his  vessels  at  Jamaica,  a  new  revolt  broke  out 
in  Higuey,  in  consequence  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  a  violation  of  the  treaty  made  by  Esquibel.  Martin  de 
Yillaman  demanded  that  the  natives  should  not  only  raise  the 
grain  stipulated  for  ])y  the  treaty,  but  convey  it  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  he  treated  them  with  the  greatest  severity  on  their 
refusal.  He  connived  also  at  the  licentious  conduct  of  his 
men  towards  the  Indian  women ;  the  Spaniards  often  taking 
from  the  natives  their  daughters  and  sisters,  and  even  their 
wives.*  The  Indians,  roused  at  last  to  fury,  rose  on  their  ty- 
rants, slaughtered  them,  and  burnt  their  wooden  fortress  to  the 
ground.  Only  one  of  the  Spaniards  escaped,  and  bore  the  tid- 
ings of  this  catastrophe  to  the  city  of  San  Domingo. 

Ovando  gave  immediate  orders  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
the  province  of  Higuey.  The  Spanish  troops  mustered  from 
various  quarters  on  the  confines  of  that  province,  when  Juan 
de  Esquibel  took  the  command,  and  had  a  great  number  of 
Indians  with  him  as  allies.  The  towns  of  Higuey  were  gen- 
erally built  among  the  mountains.  Those  mountains  rose  in 
terraces,  fn)m  ten  to  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  breadth ; 
rough  and  rocky,  interspersed  with  glens  of  a  red  soil,  rcmark- 

*  Las  Casofi,  ubi  sap. 
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ably  fertile,  where  they  raised  their  cassava  bread.  Hie  i 
cent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was  about  fifty  feet ;  steep  az 
precipitous,  formed  of  the  living  rock,  and  resembling  a  wi 
wrought  with  tools  into  rough  diamond  points.  Each  yiUs^ 
had  four  wide  streets,  a  stonc*s  throw  in  length,  forming 
cross,  the  trees  being  cleared  away  from  them,  and  from 
public  square  in  the  centre^ 

When  the  Spanish  troops  arrived  on  the  frontiers,  alan 
firi^  along  the  mountains  and  columns  of  smoke  spread  tl 
intelligence  by  night  and  day.  The  old  men,  the  women,  ai 
children,  wore  si^nt  off  to  the  forests  and  caverns,  and  tl 
warriors  prepared  for  battle.  The  Castilians  paused  in  a 
of  tho  plains  clear  of  forests,  whore  their  horses  could  be  i 
use.  Tliey  made  prisoners  of  several  of  the  natives,  and  in 
to  learn  from  them  the  plans  and  forces  of  the  enemy.  Th< 
applivd  tortures  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain,  so  devoted  w 
the  loyalty  of  these  people  to  their  caciques.  The  Spaiiiar 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  Tliey  found  the  warriors  of  sc 
eral  towns  assembled  in  one,  and  drawn  up  in  the  streets  wi 
their  bows  and  arrows,  but  perfi»ctly  naked,  and  without  c 
fensive  armor.  They  uttered  tremendous  yells,  and  discharg 
a  shower  of  arrows ;  but  from  such  a  distance,  that  they  fl 
short  of  their  foe.  Tlie  Spaniards  replied  with  their  eras 
bows,  and  with  two  or  three  of  their  arquebuses,  for  at  tl 
time  they  had  but  few  fire-arms.  When  the  Indians  saw  sct 
ral  of  their  comrades  fall  dead,  they  took  to  flight,  rare 
waiting  for  the  attack  m  ith  swords :  some  of  the  woundc 
in  whoso  bodies  the  arrows  from  the  cross-bows  had  penetrate 
to  the  very  feather,  drew  them  out  with  their  hands,  brol 
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them  with  their  teeth,  and  hurling  them  at  the  Spaniards  with 
impotent  fury,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Indians  was  routed  and  dispersed ; 
each  family,  or  band  of  neighbors,  fled  in  its  own  direction, 
and  concealed  itself  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  The 
Spaniards  pursued  them,  but  found  the  chase  difficult  amidst 
the  dose  forests,  and  the  broken  and  stony  heights.  They 
took  several  prisoners  as  guides,  and  inflicted  incredible  tor- 
ments on  them,  to  compel  them  to  betray  their  countrymen. 
They  drove  them  before  them,  secured  by  cords  fastened  round 
their  necks ;  and  some  of  them,  as  they  passed  along  the 
brinks  of  precipices,  suddenly  threw  themselves  headlong 
down,  in  hopes  of  dragging  afler  them  the  Spaniards.  When 
at  length  the  pursuers  came  upon  the  unhappy  Indians  in  their 
concealments,  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  ;  even  pregnant 
women,  and  mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms,  fell  beneath 
tiieir  merciless  swords.  The  cold-blooded  acts  of  cruelty 
which  followed  this  first  slaughter,  would  be  shocking  to 
relate. 

Hence  Esquibel  marched  to  attack  the  town  where  Cotar 
banama  resided,  and  where  that  cacique  had  collected  a  great 
force  to  resist  him.  He  proceeded  direct  for  the  place  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  came  to  where  two  roads  led  up  the  moun- 
tain to  the  town.  One  of  the  roads  was  open  and  inviting ; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  being  lopped,  and  all  the  underwood 
cleared  away.  Here  the  Indians  had  stationed  an  ambuscade 
to  take  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear.  The  other  road  was  al- 
most closed  up  by  trees  and  bushes  cut  down  and  thrown 
across  each  other.  Esquibel  was  wary  and  distrustful ;  he 
suspected  the  stratagem,  and  chose  the  encumbered  road.    The 
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eome  upon  tbem  in  their  most  Mcret  hamiU.  Sometimes  tiiej 
would  hunt  down  a  straggling  Indian,  and  compel  him  bj  tor- 
menta,  to  betray  the  hiding-place  of  his  companions^  binding 
him  and  dri%*ing  him  before  them  as  a  guide.  Whenerer  thej 
discovered  one  of  these  places  of  refuge,  filled  with  the  aged 
and  the  infirm,  with  feeble  women  and  helpless  children,  they 
masMcred  them  without  mercy.  Thoy  wished  to  in^ire  ter- 
ror throughout  the  land,  and  t«>  frighten  the  whole  tribe  into 
submission.  They  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  took 
roving  at  large,  and  sent  them,  as  they  said,  to  deliver  them 
as  letters  to  their  friends,  demanding  their  surrender.  Num- 
berless were  those,  says  Las  Casas,  whose  hands  were  ampu- 
tatcfl  in  this  manner,  and  manv  of  them  sank  down  and  died 
by  the  way,  through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising  strange  and  ingen- 
ious mieltics.  Tliey  mingled  horrible  levity  with  their  blood- 
thirstiness.  Thoy  erected  gibbets  long  and  low,  so  that  the 
feet  of  the  suflcrc-rs  might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death 
be  lingering.  They  hanged  thirteen  t(»gether,  in  reverence, 
says  the  indignant  I>as  Casas,  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
twelve  apostles.  While  thfir  victims  were  suspended,  and 
still  living,  they  hacked  them  with  their  swords,  to  prove  the 
strength  of  their  arm  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  They 
wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  terminated 
their  existence  by  the  fiercest  agony. 

These  are  horrible  details,  yet  a  veil  is  drawn  over  others 
still  more  detestable.  They  are  related  circumstantially  by 
Las  Casas,  who  was  an  eye-witness.     He  was  young  at  the 
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time,  ))ut  records  them   in  his  advanced  years.     "  All  these 
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things,"  said  the  venerable  Bishop,  ^  and  others  revolting  to 
human  nature,  did  my  own  eyes  behold ;  and  now  I  almost 
fear  to  repeat  them,  scarce  believing  myself^  or  whether  I  have 
not  dreamt  them." 

These  details  would  have  been  withheld  from  the  present 
work  as  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  advance  any  thing  which  might  convey  a  stigma  upon 
a  brave  and  generous  nation.  But  it  would  be  a  departure 
from  historical  veracity,  having  the  documents  before  my  eyes, 
to  pass  silently  over  transactions  so  atrocious,  and  vouched  for 
by  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Such  occur- 
rences show  the  extremity  to  which  human  cruelty  may  ex- 
tend, when  stimulated  by  avidity  of  gain ;  by  a  thirst  of  ven- 
geance ;  or  even  by  a  perverted  zeal  in  the  holy  cause  of 
religion.  Every  nation  has  in  turn  furnished  proofs  of  this 
disgraceful  truth.  As  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  com- 
monly the  crimes  of  individuals  rather  than  of  the  nation. 
Yet  it  behooves  governments  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  those 
to  whom  they  delegate  power  in  remote  and  helpless  colonies. 
It  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  historian  to  place  these  mat- 
ters upon  record,  that  they  may  serve  as  warning  beacons  to 
future  generations. 

Juan  de  Esquibel  found  that,  with  all  his  severities,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  subjugate  the  tribe  of  Higuey,  as  long 
as  the  caoique  Cotabanama  was  at  large.  That  chieftain  had 
retired  to  the  little  island  of  Saona,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Higuey,  in  the  centre  of  which,  amidst  a  laby- 
rinth of  rocks  and  forests,  he  had  taken  shelter  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  a  vast  cavern. 

A  caravel,  recently  arrived  from  the  city  of  San  Domingo 
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gridiron,  on  whidi  he  was  to  be  slowly  broiled  to  death.  On 
further  consultation,  however,  they  were  induced  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  this  horrible  sacrifice.  Perhaps  they  thought  the 
cacique  too  important  a  personage  to  be  executed  thus  ob- 
scurely. Granting  him,  therefore,  a  tranaient  reprieve,  they 
ciHdveyed  him  to  the  caravel,  and  sent  him,  bound  with  heavy 
chains,  to  San  Domingo.  Ovando  saw  him  in  his  power,  and 
incapable  of  doing  further  harm ;  but  he  had  not  the  magna- 
nimity  to  forgive  a  fallen  enemy,  whose  only  crime  was  the  de- 
fence of  his  native  soil  and  lawful  territorv.    He  ordered  him 

m 

to  be  publicly  hanged  like  a  common  culprit.*  In  this  igno- 
minious manner  was  the  cacique  Cotabanama  executed,  the 
last  of  the  five  sovereign  princes  of  Hayti.  His  death  was 
foUowiHl  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  his  people,  and  sealed 
the  last  striigule  of  the  natives  against  their  oppressors.  The 
bland  was  almi^t  unpeopled  of  its  original  inhabitants,  and 
meek  and  mournful  submission  and  mute  despair  settled  upon 
the  scanty  remnant  that  survived. 

Such  was  the  ruthless  system  which  had  been  pursued, 
during  the  absence  of  the  admiral,  by  the  commander  Ovan- 
do ;  this  man  of  boasted  prudence  and  moderation,  who  was 
sent  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  island,  and  above  all,  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  the  natives.  The  system  of  Columbus 
may  have  borne  hard  upon  the  Indians,  born  and  brought  up 
in  untasked  freedom,  but  it  was  never  cruel  nor  sanguinary. 
He  inflicted  no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive  punishments ; 
his  desire  was  to  cherish  and  civilize  the  Indians,  and  to  ren- 
der  them  useful  subjects ;  not  to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and 
destroy  them.    When  he  beheld  the  desolation  that  had  swept 

•  Las  C%aa?,  \l\aU  l^id.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  18. 
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them  from  the  land  during  his  suspension  from  authority,  he 
could  not  zestraiu  the  strong  expression  of  his  feelings.  In  a 
letter  written  to  the  king  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject :  **  The  Indians  of  Hispani- 
ola  were  and  are  the  riches  of  the  island ;  for  it  is  they  who 
cultivate  and  make  the  bread  and  the  provisions  for  the  Chris- 
tians ;  who  dig  the  gold  from  the  mines,  and  perform  all  the 
offices  and  labors  both  of  men  and  beasts.  I  am  informed 
that,  since  I  left  this  island,  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the  na- 
tives arc  dead ;  all  through  ill-treatment  and  inhumanity ; 
some  by  the  sword,  others  by  blows  and  cruel  usage,  others 
through  hunger.  The  greater  part  have  perished  in  the  moun- 
tains and  glens,  whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  being  able  to 
support  the  labor  imposed  upon  them."  For  his  own  part,  he 
added,  although  ho  had  sent  many  Indians  to  Spain  to  be  sold, 
it  was  always  with  a  view  to  their  being  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  in  civilized  arts  and  usages,  and  afterwards 
^nt  back  to  their  island  to  assist  in  civilizing  their  country- 
men.* 

The  brief  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  policy  of  Ovan- 
do  on  certain  points  on  which  Columbus  was  censured,  may 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  conduct  of 
the  latter.  It  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  established  in  the  present  more  enlightened  ago. 
We  must  consider  him  in  connection  with  the  era  in  which  he 
lived.  By  comparing  his  measures  with  those  men  of  his  own 
times  praised  for  their  virtues  and  abilities,  placed  in  precisely 

f  Las  Casas,  .Hist  Ind.,  lib.  il  cap.  86. 
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his  own  situation,  and  placed  there  expressly  to  correct  his 
fiuilts,  wo  shall  be  the  better  able  to  judge  how  virtuously  and 
wisely,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may 
bo  considered  to  have  governed. 


moK  xvm. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DEPABTUBE  OF  COLUHBUS  FOB  SAN  DOMINGO.— HIS  BKTUBN  TO 

SPAIN. 


THE  arrival  at  Jamaica  of  the  two  vessels  under  the  com- 
mand of  Salccdo,  had  caused  a  joyful  reverse  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Columbus.  He  hastened  to  leave  the  wreck  in  which 
he  had  been  so  long  immured,  and  hoisting  his  flag  on  board 
of  one  of  the  ships,  felt  as  if  the  career  of  enterprise  and 
glory  were  once  more  open  to  him.  The  late  partisans  of 
Porras,  when  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  came 
wistful  and  abject  to  the  harbor,  doubting  how  far  they  might 
trust  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  man  whom  they  had  so  greatly 
injured,  and  who  had  now  an  opportunity  of  vengeance.  The 
generous  mind,  however,  never  harbors  revenge  in  the  hour 
of  returning  prosperity  ;  but  feels  noble  satisfaction  in  sharing 
its  happiness  even  with  its  enemies.  Columbus  forgot,  in  his 
present  felicity,  all  that  he  had  suffered  from  these  men ;  he 
ceased  to  consider  them  enemies,  now  that  they  had  lost  the 
power  to  injure ;  and  he  not  only  fulfilled  all  that  he  had 
promised  them,  by  taking  them  on  board  the  ships,  but  re- 
lieved their  necessities  from  his  own  purse,  until  tlieir  return 
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to  Spain ;  tnd  afterwards  took  unwearied  pains  to  reeommeod 
them  to  the  bounty  of  the  sovereigns.  Francisco  Porras  alone 
continued  a  prisoner,  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals  of  his 
country. 

Oviedo  assures  us  that  the  Indians  wept  when  they  bdield 
the  departure  of  the  Spaniards;  still  considering  them  as 
bc'ings  from  the  skies.  From  the  admiral,  it  is  true,  they  had 
experienced  nothing  but  just  and  gentle  treatment,  and  con- 
tinual benefits ;  and  the  idea  of  h'ls  immediate  influence  widi 
the  Deity,  numifestcd  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  eclipse, 
may  have  made  them  consider  him  as  more  than  human,  and 
his  presence  as  propitious  to  their  island ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  tliat  a  lawless  gang  like  that  of  Porras,  could  have 
been  ranging  for  months  among  their  viliagcs,  without  giving 
cause  for  the  greati'sl  joy  at  their  departure. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  vessels  set  sail  for  San  Domingo. 
The  adverse  winds  and  currents  which  had  opposed  Columbus 
throughout  this  ill-starred  expedition,  still  continued  to  harass 
him.  After  a  weary  struggle  of  several  weeks,  he  reached,  on 
the  3(1  of  August,  the  little  island  of  Beata,  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola.  Between  this  place  and  San  Domingo  the  cur- 
rents are  so  violent,  that  vessels  are  often  detained  months, 
waiting  for  sufficient  wind  to  enable  thorn  to  stem  the  stream. 
Hence  Columbus  dispatched  a  letter  by  land  to  Ovando,  to 
inform  him  of  his  approach,  and  to  remove  certain  absurd 
suspicions  of  his  views,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Salcedo 
were  still  entertained  by  the  governor ;  who  feared  his  arrival 
in  the  island  might  produce  factions  and  disturbances.  In  this 
letter  he  expresses,  with  his  usual  warmth  and  simplicity,  the 
joy  he  felt  at  his  deliverance,  which  was  so  great,  he  says. 
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that,  since  the  arrival  of  Diego  de  Salcedo  with  succor  h^  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  ^leep.  The  letter  had  barely  time  to 
precede  the  writer,  for,  a  favorable  wind  springing  up,  the 
vessels  again  made  sail,  and,  on  the  13th  of  August,  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo. 

If  it  is  the  lot  of  prosperity  to  awaken  envy  and  excite 
detraction,  it  is  certainly  the  lot  of  misfortune  to  atone  for  a 
multitude  of  faults.  San  Domingo  had  been  the  very  hot-bed 
of  sedition  against  Columbus  in  the  day  of  his  power ;  he 
had  been  hurried  from  it  in  ignominious  chains,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  taunts  of  the  triumphant  rabble ;  ho  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  its  harbor  when,  as  commander  of  a  squadron,  he 
craved  shelter  from  an  impending  tempest ;  but  now  that  he 
arrived  in  its  waters,  a  broken  down  and  shipwrecked  man, 
all  past  hostility  was  overpowered  by  the  popular  sense  of  his 
late  disasters.  There  was  a  momentary  burst  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  &vor ;  what  had  been  denied  to  his  merits  was  granted 
to  his  misfortunes ;  and  even  the  envious,  appeased  by  his 
present  reverses,  seemed  to  forgive  him  for  having  once  been 
so  triumphant. 

The  governor  and  principal  inhabitants  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  with  signal  distinction.  He  was  lodged 
as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Ovando,  who  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  attention.  The  governor  was  a  shrewd 
and  discreet  man,  and  much  of  a  courtier ;  but  there  were 
causes  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between  him  and  Columbus  too 
deep  to  permit  of  cordial  intercourse.  The  admiral  and  his 
son  Fernando  always  pronounced  the  civility  of  Ovando  over- 
strained and  hypocritical ;  intended  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  past  neglect,  and  to  conceal  lurking  enmity.    While 
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be  profeflwd  the  utmcjiit  friendship  and  sympttthv  for  the  ad- 
miral, he  irl  at  liK*rtv  the  traitor  Porraa,  who  was  still  a 
privvfurr,  to  be  taken  hy  Spain  fur  trial.  He  alao  talked  of 
punishing  thoae  of  the  admiral's  people  who  had  taken  arms 
in  his  defence,  and  in  the  afirav  at  Jamuca  had  killed  seTeral 
of  the  mutineen.  These  circumstances  were  loudly  com- 
plained  of  hy  Columbus ;  but,  in  fact,  they  rose  out  of  a  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  governor.  Their 
powers  were  so  undefined  as  to  clash  with  each  other,  and 
they  were  both  disposed  to  be  extremely  punctilious.  Ovan- 
do  assumed  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  all  transactions  at 
Jamaica,  as  happening  within  the  limits  of  his  government, 
which  included  all  the  islands  and  Terra  Pirma.  Columbus, 
on  the  other  han<J,  assorted  the  absolute  command,  and  the 
jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal  given  to  him  by  the  sover- 
eigns, over  all  pors4>n.s  who  sailed  in  his  expedition,  from  the 
time  of  <lcparture  until  their  return  to  Spain.  To  prove  this, 
he  prcxlut*cd  his  letter  of  instructions.  The  governor*  heard 
him  with  great  cfjurti^y  and  a  smiling  countenance ;  but  ob- 
served, that  the  letter  of  instructions  gave  him  no  authority 
within  the  bounds  of  his  government.*  He  relinquished  the 
idea,  however,  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  followers 
of  Columbus,  and  sent  Porras  to  Spain,  to  be  examined  by 
the  board  which  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies. 

The  sojourn  of  Columbus  at  San  Domingo  was  but  little 
calculated  to  yield  him  satisfaction.  lie  was  grieved  at  the 
desolation  of  the  island  by  the  oppressive  treatment  of  the 
natives,  and  the  horrible  massacre  which  had  bet^n  perpetrated 

•  JxiUor  of  Columbua  to  his  soo  Diego,  Seville,  Xov.  21, 1504.   Navui^ 
rctCf  Colcc,  torn.  i. 
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by  Ovando  and  his  agents.  He  had  fondly  hoped,  at  one 
time,  to  render  the  natives  civilized,  industrious,  and  tributary 
subjects  to  the  crown,  and  to  derive  from  their  well-regulated 
labor  a  great  and  steady  revenue.  How  different  had  been 
the  event !  The  five  great  tribes  which  peopled  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  rendered,  by 
their  mingled  towns  and  villages  and  tracts  of  cultivation,  the 
rich  levels  of  the  Vega  so  many  "  painted  gardens,"  had  al- 
most all  passed  away,  and  the  native  princes  had  perished 
chiefly  by  violent  or  ignominious  deatljs.  Columbus  regarded 
the  affairs  of  the  island  with  a  different  eye  from  Ovando. 
He  had  a  paternal  feeling  for  its  prosperity,  and  his  fortunes 
were  implicated  in  its  judicious  management.  He  complained, 
in  subsequent  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  that  all  the  public 
aflairs  were  ill-conducted  ;  that  the  ore  collected  lay  unguarded 
in  large  quantities  in  houses  slightly  built  and  thatched,  in- 
viting depredation ;  that  Ovando  was  unpopular,  the  people 
were  dissolute,  and  the  property  of  the  crown  and  the  security 
of  the  island  in  continual  risk  from  mutiny  and  sedition.* 
While  he  saw  all  this,  he  had  no  power  to  interfere,  and  any 
observation  or  remonstrance  on  his  part  was  ill  received  by 
the  governor. 

He  found  his  own  immediate  concerns  in  great  confusion. 
His  rents  and  dues  were  either  uncollected,  or  he  could  not 
obtain  a  clear  account  and  a  full  liquidation  of  them.  What- 
ever he  could  collect  was  appropriated  to  the  fitting  out  of  the 
vessels  which  were  to  convey  himself  and  his  crews  to  Spain. 
He  accuses  Ovando,  in  his  subsequent  letters,  of  having  neg- 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  bis  son  Diego,  dated  Seville  Sd  Dec.,  ISOi, 
NaTarrete,  tom.  i.  p.  841. 
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lectedy  if  not  ttcriiioed,  his  intercsU  dmiiig  his  loi^  sbsnice, 
mud  of  hsYing  impeded  those  who  were  appointed  to  stIeDd  to 
his  ooDcerns.    That  he  had  some  grounds  for  these  complaints 
would  appear  from  two  letters  still  extant,*  written  by  Queen 
Ivabella  to  Ovando,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1503,  in  whidi 
she  tiiibrms  him  of  the  complaint  of  Alonao  Sandies  de  Csr- 
vajal,  that  he  was  impeded  in  collecting  the  rents  of  the  ad- 
miral ;  and  expressly  commands  Ovando  to  observe  the  capi- 
tulations granted  to  Columbus ;  to  respect  hb  agmts,  and  to 
fiusilitate,  instead  of  obstructing  his  concerns.     These  lettos, 
while  they  imply  ungenerous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
emor  towards  his  illustrious  predecessor,  evince  likewise  the 
personal  interest  taken  by  Isabella  in  the  affairs  of  Columbus 
during  his  absence.    She  had,  in  fact,  signified  her  displeasure 
at  his  being  exi'lud^Hl  from  the  port  of  San  Domingo,  when  he 
appliinl  there  for  succor  for  his  squadron,  and  for  shelter  from 
a  storm  ;  and  had  censured  Ovando  for  not  taking  his  advice 
and  detaining  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla,  by  which  it  would  have 
esc^pe<l  its  disastrous  fatc.f     And  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  sanguinary  acts  of  Ovando  towards  the  natives,  in 
particular  the  massacre  at  Xaragiia,  and  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  Anacaona,  awakened  equal  horror  and  indignation 
in  IsalM'lla ;  she  was  languishing  on  her  death-bed  when  she 
rtHH>iviHi  the  inti'lligcnco,  and  with  her  dying  breath  she  exacted 
a  proniiso  from  King  Ferdinand  that  Ovando  should  immedi* 
atoly  1h>  nH?ttllcd  fnrni  his  government.    The  promise  was 
tardily  and  n'luotantly  fulfilled,  after  an  interval  of  alK>ut  four 
yearn,  and  not  until  induced  by  other  circumstances;    for 

*  N«Tmrret««  Colec.,  torn,  ii.,  decad.  161,  152. 
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Ovando  contrived  to  propitiate  the  monarch,  by  forcing  a 
revenue  from  the  island. 

Hie  continual  misunderstandings  between  the  admiral  and 
^  governor,  though  always  qualified  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
with  great  complaisance,  induced  Columbus  to  hasten  as  much 
as  possible  his  departure  from  the  island.  The  ship  in  which 
lie  had  returned  from  Jamaica  was  repaired  and  fitted  out,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  the  Adelantado ;  another  vessel 
was  freighted,  in  which  Columbus  embarked  with  his  son  and 
his  domestics.  The  greater  part  of  his  late  crews  remained 
at  San  Domingo ;  as  they  were  in  great  poverty,  he  relieved 
their  necessities  from  his  own  purse,  and  advanced  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  voyage  home  of  those  who  chose  to  return. 
Many  thus  relieved  by  his  generosity  had  been  among  the 
most  violent  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  12th  of  September  he  set  sail ;  but  had  scarcely  left 
the  harbor  when,  in  a  sudden  squall,  the  mast  of  his  ship  was 
carried  away.  He  immediately  went  with  his  family  on 
board  of  the  vessel  commanded  by  the  Adelantado,  and,  send- 
ing back  the  damaged  ship  to  port,  continued  on  his  course. 
Throughout  the  voyage  he  experienced  the  most  tempestuous 
weather.  In  one  storm  the  mainmast  was  sprung  in  four 
places.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  the  time  by  the  gout ; 
by  his  advice,  however,  and  the  activity  of  the  Adelantado, 
the  damage  was  skillfully  repaired ;  the  mast  was  shortened ; 
the  weak  parts  were  fortified  by  wood  taken  from  the  castles 
or  cabins,  which  the  vessels  in  those  days  carried  on  the  prow 
and  stern  ;  and  the  whole  was  well  secured  by  cords.  They  . 
were  still  more  damaged  in  a  succeeding  tempest ;  in  which 
the  ship  sprung  her  foremast.    In  this  crippled  state  they  had 
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to  traverse  seven  hundred  leagues  of  a  stormy  ocean.  For- 
tune continued  to  persecute  Columbus  to  the  end  of  this,  his 
last,  and  most  disastrous  expedition.  For  several  weeks  he 
was  tempest-tost— suffering  at  the  same  time  the  most  excru- 
ciating puns  from  his  malady — until,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
November,  his  crazy  and  shattered  bark  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor of  San  Lucar.  Hence  he  had  himself  conveyed  to  Se- 
ville, where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  repose  of  mind  and  body,  and 
to  recruit  his  health  afler  such  a  long  series  of  fatigues,  anx- 
ieties, and  hardships.* 


*  Hist  dol  Almirante,  cap.    108.      Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.   S. 
eap.  86. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

ILLNESS  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  8ETILLE.-APPLICATI0N  TO  THE 
CBOWN  FOB  A  BESTITUTION  OF  HIS  UONOBS.— DEATH  OF 
ISABELLA. 

L1604.] 

"OROKEN  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  worn  down  by  the 
-■-'  toils  and  hardships  of  his  recent  expedition,  Columbus 
had  looked  forward  to  Seville  as  to  a  haven  of  rest,  where  ho 
might  repose  awhile  from  his  troubles.  Care  and  sorrow, 
however,  followed  him  by  sea  and  land.  In  varying  the  scene 
he  but  varied  the  nature  of  his  distress.  "  Wearisome  days 
and  nights  "  were  appointed  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  and  the  very  margin  of  his  grave  was  destined  to  be 
strewed  with  thorns. 

On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  found  all  his  affairs  in  confusion. 
Ever  since  he  had  been  sent  home  in  chains  from  San  Domin- 
go, when  his  house  and  effects  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  Bobadilla,  his  rents  and  dues  had  never  been  properly  col- 
lected ;  and  such  as  had  been  gathered  had  been  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor  Oyando.  "  I  have  much  vexation 
firom  the  governor,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Di^o.* 

*  Let  Sevilie,  18  Dec,  1604.    'Ni.'vvR^te^^.V  "^.^^^^ 
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^  All  tdl  fn€  that  I  hart  there  deven  or  twelve  thousand  ces- 
lellsuios ;  and  1  have  not  received  a  quarto.  *  *  «  I  know 
well,  that,  since  my  departure,  he  must  have  received  upwards 
of  five  thousand  castellanos.^  He  entreated  that  a  letter 
might  he  written  by  the  king  commanding  the  payment  of 
these  arrears  without  delay  ;  for  his  agents  would  not  venture 
even  to  speak  to  Ovando  on  the  subject,  unless  empowered  by 
a  letter  from  the  sovereign. 

Columbus  was  not  of  a  mercenary  spirit ;  but  his  rank 
and  situation  required  large  expenditure.  The  world  thought 
him  in  the  possession  of  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth ;  but, 
as  yet,  those  sources  had  furnished  him  but  precarious  and  scsn- 
ty  streams.  His  lost  voyage  had  exhausted  his  finances,  and 
iuvoIviHl  him  in  perplexities.  All  that  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  money  duo  to  him  in  Ilispaniola,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  hundred  castellanos,  had  been  expended  in  bringing 
home  many  of  his  late  crew,  who  were  in  distress ;  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  sum  the  crown  remained  his  debtor. 
While  struggling  to  obtain  his  mere  pecuniary  dues,  he  was 
absolutely  suffering  a  degree  of  penury.  He  repeatedly  ui^es 
the  necessity  of  economy  to  his  son  Diego,  until  he  can  obtain 
a  restitution  of  his  property,  and  the  payment  of  his  arrears. 
**  I  receive  nothing  of  the  revenue  due  to  me,"  says  he,  in  one 
letter  ;  '*  I  live  by  borrowing."  "  Little  have  I  profited,"  he 
adds,  in  another,  **  by  twenty  years  of  8er\ice,  with  such  toils 
and  perils ;  since,  at  present,  I  do  not  own  a  roof  in  Spain. 
If  I  desire  to  eat  or  sleep,  I  have  no  resort  but  an  inn ;  and, 
for  the  most  times,  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  my  bill." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  personal  distresses,  ho  was  more 
solicitous  for  the  payment  of  his  seamen  than  of  himselfl    Ho 
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wrote  strongly  and  repeatedly  to  the  sovereigns,  entreating  the 
discharge  of  their  arrears,  and  urged  his  son  Diego,  who  was 
at  court,  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf.  '^  They  are  poor," 
said  he,  "  and  it  is  now  nearly  4hree  years  since  they  left  their 
homes.  They  have  endured  infinite  toils  and  perils,  and  they 
bring  invaluable  tidings,  for  which  their  majesties  ought  to 
give  thanks  to  God  and  rejoice."  Notwithstanding  his  gen- 
erous solicitude  for  these  men,  he  knew  several  of  them  to  have 
been  his  enemies ;  nay,  that  some  of  them  were  at  this  very 
time  disposed  to  do  him  harm  rather  than  good  ;  such  was  the 
magnanimity  of  his  spirit  and  his  forgiving  disposition. 

The  same  zeal,  also,  for  the  interests  of  his  sovereigns, 
which  had  ever  actuated  his  loyal  mind,  mingled  with  his  other 
causes  of  solicitude.  lie  represented  in  his  letter  to  the  king, 
the  mismanagement  of  tho  royal  rents  in  Hispaniola,  under 
the  administration  of  Ovando.  Immense  quantities  of  ore 
lay  unprotected  in  slightly-built  houses,  and  liable  to  depi^a- 
tions.  It  required  a  person  of  vigor,  and  one  who  had  an 
individual  interest  in  the  property  of  the  island,  to  restore  its 
affairs  to  order,  and  draw  from  it  the  immense  revenues  which 
it  was  capable  of  yielding ;  and  Columbus  plainly  intimated 
that  he  was  the  proper  person. 

In  fact,  as  to  himself,  it  was  not  so  much  pecuniary  indem- 
nification that  he  sought,  as  the  restoration  of  his  offices  and 
dignities.  He  r^arded  them  as  the  trophies  of  his  illustrious 
achievements;  he  had  received  the  royal  promise  that  he 
should  be  reinstated  in  them ;  and  he  felt  that  as  long  as 
they  were  withheld,  a  tacit  censure  rested  upon  his  name. 
Had  he  not  been  proudly  impatient  on  this  subject  he  would 

have  belied  the  loftiest  part  of  his  character ;  for  he  who  can 
2l» 
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be  indiflTcrent  to  the  wreath  of  triumph,  is  defident  in  the  no- 
ble Ambition  which  indtes  to  glorious  deeds. 

The  unsatisfactory  replies  received  to  his  letters  disquieted 
his  mind.  lie  knew  that  he  had  active  enemies  at  court  ready 
to  turn  all  things  to  his  disadvantage,  and  felt  the  importance 
of  being  there  in  person  to  defeat  their  machinations :  but  his 
infirmities  detained  him  at  Seville.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
act  forth  on  the  journey,  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  and 
the  virulence  of  his  malady  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  in 
despair.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  reiterate  his  letters  to 
the  sovereigns,  and  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  his  few  bat 
fuithful  friends.  He  feared  the  disastrous  occurrences  of  the 
last  voyage  might  be  jcproscntod  to  his  prejudice.  The  great 
objt'ct  of  the  exptniition,  the  discovery  of  a  strait  opening 
from  the  Caribbean  to  a  southern  sea,  had  failed.  The  second- 
ary objoot,  tlie  ac(|uisition  of  gold,  had  not  been  completed. 
He  had  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  had  brought  home  no  treasure ;  because,  as  he  said,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  *'  I  would  not  rob  nor  outrage  the  country ; 
since  reason  requires  that  it  should  be  settled,  and  then  the 
gold  may  be  procured  without  violence.^ 

He  was  especially  apprehensive  that  the  violent  scenes  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  might,  by  the  perversity  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  effrontery  of  the  delinquents,  be  wrested  into  matters 
of  neousation  against  him,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  re- 
bi'llion  of  Roldan.  Porras,  the  ringleader  of  the  lato  faction, 
had  been  sent  home  by  Ovando,  to  appear  before  the  board 
of  the  Indies ;  but  without  any  MTitten  process  setting  forth 
the  offoncoa  charged  against  him.  While  at  Jamaica,  Colum- 
bus had  ordered  an  \TV(\Mest  of  the  affair  to  be  taken ;  but  the 
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notary  of  the  squadron  who  took  it,  and  the  papers  which  he 
drew  up,  were  on  board  of  the  ship  in  which  the  admiral  had 
sailed  from  Hispaniola,  but  which  had  put  back  dismasted.  No 
cognizance  of  the  case,  therefore,  was  taken  by  the  council  of  the 
Indies ;  and  Porras  went  at  large,  armed  with  the  power  and 
disposition  to  do  mischief.  Being  related  to  Morales,  the 
royal  treasurer,  he  had  access  to  people  in  place,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  enlisting  their  opinions  and  prejudices  on  his 
side.  Columbus  wrote  to  Morales,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
petition  which  the  rebels  had  sent  to  him  when  in  Jamaica,  in 
which  they  acknowledged  their  culpability,  and  implored  his 
forgiveness ;  and  he  entreated  the  treasurer  not  to  be  swayed 
by  the  representations  of  his  relatives,  nor  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  him,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard. 

The  faithful  and  inde&tigable  Diego  Mendez  was  at  this 
time  at  the  courts  as  well  as  Alonzo  Sanchcs  de  Carvajal,  and 
an  active  friend  of  Columbus  named  Geronimo.  They  could 
bear  the  most  important  testimony  as  to  his  conduct,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  son  Diego  to  call  upon  them  for  their  good  offices. 
^  I  trusty'^  said  he, ''  that  the  truth  and  diligence  of  Diego 
Mendez  will  be  of  as  much  avul  as  the  lies  of  Porras.** 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  affecting  earnestness  and  simplicity 
of  the  general  declaration  of  loyalty,  contained  in  one  of  his 
letters.  ^  I  have  served  their  majesties,"  says  he,  ^  with  as 
much  zeal  and  diligence  as  if  it  had  been  to  gain  Paradise ; 
and  if  I  have  fiiiled  in  any  thing,  it  has  been  because  my 
knowledge  and  powers  went  no  further.'* 

While  reading  these  touching  appeals^  we  can  scarcely 
realize  the  &ct>  that  the  dejected  individual  thus  wearily  and 
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VMnI}''  >pplyi)%  for  unquestionable 
1ik<-  A  culprit,  ill  euaea  wherein  be  1 
wn.4  thp  SAtne  who  butafow  years  pi 
at  this  very  court  with  almost  rega 
nnticmal  benefactor ;  that  this,  in  i 
iJisooverer  of  the  New  World ; 
poverished  in  hia  old  days  by  his  \ 
At  length  the  caravel  bringing  t 
tire  to  the  brothers  Porras  arnvi;d 
gal,  and  Columbus  looked  forward 
would  soon  be  placed  in  a  proper 
to  court  became  every  day  more  ii 
vided  to  Donvey  him  thither,  and  w 
the  InclcmeDcy  of  the  weather  ani 
obliged  him  again  to  abandon  the 
letter-wTJting  began  to  fail  him  :  hi 
for  in  the  daytime  fbe  severity  oft 
the  use  of  his  hands.  The  tidings 
day  more  and  more  adverse  to  his 
enemies  were  prevoiling;  thccold-hi 
his  applications  with  indifference ;  th 
gerously  ill.  On  her  justice  and  i 
for  the  full  restoration  of  his  righU 
grievances.  "  May  it  please  the  H 
restore  our  sovereign  quoen  to  hesl 
thing  be  adjusted  which  is  now  in 
writing  that  letter,  his  noble  beneft 
The  hejilth  of  Isabella  had  Ion; 
shocks  of  repeated  domestic  calai 
only  Bon,  tbe  Ptiw»  Juan ;  of  her  b*: 
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friend,  the  Prinoess  Isabella ;  and  of  her  grandson  and  pros* 
pective  heir,  the  Prince  Miguel,  had  been  three  cruel  wounds 
to  a  heart  full  of  the  tenderest  sensibility.  To  these  was  added 
the  constant  grief  caused  by  the  evident  infirmity  of  in- 
tellect of  her  daughter  Juana,  and  the  domestic  unhappiness 
of  that  princess  with  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Philip.  The 
desolation  which  walks  through  palaces  admits  not  the  familiar 
sympathies  and  sweet  consolations  which  alleviate  the  sorrows 
of  common  life.  Isabella  pined  in  state,  amidst  the  obsequious 
homages  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  a  glorious 
and  successful  reign,  and  placed  at  the  summit  of  earthly 
grandeur.  A  deep  and  incurable  melancholy  settled  upon 
her,  which  undermined  her  constitution,  and  gave  a  fiital  acute- 
ness  to  her  bodily  maladies.  After  four  months  of  illness,  she 
died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1504,  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age ;  but  long  before  her  eyes 
closed  upon  the  world,  her  heart  had  closed  on  all  its  pomps 
and  vanities.  "  Let  my  body,"  said  she  in  her  will,  "  be  in- 
terred in  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  the  Al- 
hambra  of  the  city  of  Granada,  in  a  low  sepulchre,  without 
any  monument  except  a  plain  stone,  with  the  inscription  cut 
on  it.  But  I  desire  and  command,  that  if  the  king,  my  lord, 
should  choose  a  sepulchre  in  any  church  or  monastery  in  any 
other  part  or  place  of  these  my  kingdoms,  my  body  be  trans- 
ported thither,  and  buried  beside  the  body  of  his  highness ;  so 
that  the  union  we  have  enjoyed  while  living,  and  which, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  hope  our  souls  will  experience 
in  heaven,  noay  be  represented  by  our  bodies  in  the  earth."* 

*  The  dying  command  of  Isabella  has  been  obeyed.    The  author  of 
this  work  has  seen  her  tomb  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of 
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Sach  'was  one  of  several  passages  in  the  will  of  this  admi- 
rable woman,  which  bespoke  the  chast^ed  humility  of  her 
heart ;  and  in  which,  as  has  been  observed,  the  afieetions  of 
conjugal  love  were  delicately  entwined  with  piety,  and  with 
the  most  tender  melandioly.*  She  was  one  of  the  purest 
^irits  that  ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  Had 
she  been  spared,  her  benignant  vilgilance  would  have  prev^ted 
many  a  scene  of  horror  in  the  colonization  of  the  New  World, 
and  might  have  softened  the  lot  of  its  native  inhabitants.  As 
it  is,  hsT  fair  name  will  ever  shine  with  odestial  radiance  in 
the  dawning  of  its  history. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Isabella  reached  Columbus  when 
he  was  writing  a  letter  to  his  son  Diego.  He  notices  it  in  a 
postscript  or  memorandum,  ^Titten  in  the  haste  and  brevity 
of  the  moment,  but  in  beautifully  touching  and  mournful 
terms.  "  A  memorial,"  he  writes,  "  for  thee,  my  dear  son 
Diego,  of  what  is  at  present  to  be  done.  The  principal  thing 
is  to  commend  affectionately,  and  with  great  devotion,  the  soul 
of  the  queen  our  sovereign  to  God.  Her  life  was  always  catho- 
lic and  holy,  and  prompt  to  all  things  in  his  holy  service :  for  this 
reason  we  may  rest  assured  that  she  is  received  into  his  glory, 
and  beyond  the  care  of  this  rough  and  weary  world.  The 
next  thing  is  to  watch  and  labor  in  all  matters  for  the  service 
of  our  sovereign  the  king,  and  to  endeavor  to  alleviate  his 
grief.     His  majesty  is  the  head  of  Christendom.     Remember 

Granada,  in  which  her  remains  are  interred  with  those  of  Ferdinand 
Their  effigies,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  lie  side  by  side  on  a  magnifi- 
cent sepulchre.  The  altar  of  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  bass-relieft 
representing  the  conquest  and  surrender  of  Granada. 

*  Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catolica  por  D.  Diogo  demeodn.  Dlustra- 
tion  19. 
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the  proverb  which  says,  when  the  head  suffers,  all  the  mem- 
bers sufier.  Therefore  all  good  Christians  should  pray  for 
his  health  and  long  life ;  and  we,  who  are  in  his  employ, 
ought  more  than  others  to  do  this  with  all  study  and  dili- 
gence." * 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  mournful  letter  without  being 
moved  by  the  simply  eloquent  yet  artless  language,  in  which 
Columbus  expresses  his  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  his 
benefactress,  his  weariness  under  the  gathering  cares  and  ilb 
ot  life,  and  his  persevering  and  enduring  loyalty  towards  the 
sovereign  who  was  so  ungratefully  neglecting  him.  It  is  in 
these  unstudied  and  confidential  letters  that  we  read  the  heart 
of  Columbus. 

*  Letter  to  his  son  Diego,  Dec.  8, 1604. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OOLUMBUB   ABRITSS  AT   COUBT.— FRUITLESS  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  KINO  FOB  BEDBKS8. 

[1606.] 

THE  death  of  Isabella  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  fortunes  of 
Columbus,  While  she  lived,  he  had  every  thing  to  anti- 
cipate from  her  high  sense  of  justice,  her  regard  for  her  royal 
word,  her  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  her  admiration  of  his 
character.  With  her  illness,  however,  his  interest  had  lan- 
guished, and  when  she  died,  he  was  lefl  to  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  Ferdinand ! 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  a  part  of  the 
spring,  he  continued  at  Seville,  detained  by  painful  illness,  and 
endeavoring  to  obtain  redress  from  the  government  by  ineffec- 
tual letters.  His  brother  the  Adelantado,  who  supported  him 
with  his  accustomed  fondness  and  devotion  through  all  his 
trials,  proceeded  to  court  to  attend  to  his  interests,  taking  with 
him  the  admiral's  younger  son  Fernando,  then  aged  about 
seventeen.  The  latter,  the  affectionate  father  repeatedly 
represents  to  his  son  Diego  as  a  man  in  understanding  and 
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oonducty  though  but  a  strippling  in  years ;  and  inculcates  the 
strongest  fraternal  attachment,  alluding  to  his  own  brethren 
with  one  of  those  simply  eloquent  and  affecting  expressions 
which  stamp  Ms  heart  upon  his  letters.  *'  To  thy  brother 
conduct  thyself  as  the  elder  brother  should  unto  the  younger. 
Thou  hast  no  other,  and  I  praise  God  that  this  is  such  a  one  as 
thou  dost  need.  Ten  brothers  would  not  be  too  many  for  thee. 
Never  have  I  found  a  better  friend  to  right  or  left,  than  my 
brothers." 

Among  the  persons  whom  Columbus  employed  at  tills  time 
in  his  missions  to  the  court,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He 
describes  him  as  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  man,  who  had  not 
profited  as  much  as  he  deserved  by  his  undertakings,  and 
who  had  always  been  disposed  to  render  him  service.  His 
object  in  employing  him  appears  to  have  been  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  last  voyage,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  most 
opulent  parts  of  «the  New  World ;  Vespucci  having  since 
touched  upon  the  same  coast,  in  a  voyage  with  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda. 

One  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which  shed  a  gleam 
of  hope  and  consolation  over  his  gloomy  prospects.  Diego 
de  Deza,  who  had  been  for  some  time  bishop  of  Palencia,  was 
expected  at  court  This  was  the  same  worthy  friar  who  had 
aided  him  to  advocate  his  theory  before  the  board  of  learned 
men  at  Salamanca,  and  had  assisted  him  with  his  purse  when 
making  his  proposals  to  the  Spanish  court.  He  had  just  been 
promoted  and  made  archbishop  of  Seville,  but  had  not  yet 
been  installed  in  office.  Columbus  directs  his  son  Diego  to 
intrust  his  interests  to  this  worthy  prelate.  "  Two  things,*' 
says  he,  "  require  particular  attention.    Ascertain  whether  the 
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queen,  who  is  now  with  God,  has  said  any  thing  oonoemibg  me 
in  her  testament,  and  stimulate  the  bishop  of  Palencia,  he  who 
was  the  cause  that  their  highnesses  obtained  possession  of  the 
Indies,  who  induced  me  to  remain  in  Castile  when  I  was  on  the 
road  to  leave  it.**  *  In  another  letter  he  says,  **  If  the  bishop 
of  Palencia  has  arrived,  or  should  arrive,  tell  him  how  much 
I  have  been  gratified  by  his  prosperity,  and  that  if  I  come^  I 
shall  lodge  with  his  grace,  even  though  he  should  not  invite 
me,  for  we  must  return  to  our  ancient  fraternal  afieclion." 

The  incessant  applications  of  Columbus,  both  by  letter  and 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  appear  to  have  been  listened 
to  with  cool  indifference.  No  compliance  was  yielded  to  his 
request,  and  no  deference  was  paid  to  his  opinions,  on  various 
points,  concerning  which  he  interested  himself.  New  instruc- 
tions were  sent  out  to  Ovando,  but  not  a  word  of  their  pur- 
port was  mentioned  to  the  admiral.  It  was  proposed  to  send 
out  three  bishops,  and  he  entreated  in  vain  to  be  heard  pre- 
vious to  their  election.  In  short,  he  was  not  in  any  way  con- 
sulted in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  He  felt  deeply  this 
neglect,  and  became  every  day  more  impatient  of  his  absence 
from  court.  To  enable  himself  to  perform  the  journey  wiUi 
more  ease,  he  applied  for  permission  to  use  a  mule,  a  royal 
ordinance  having  prohibited  the  employment  of  those  animals 
under  the  saddle,  in  consequence  of  their  universal  use  having 
occasioned  a  decline  in  the  breed  of  horses.  A  royal  permis- 
sion was  accordingly  granted  to  Columbus,  in  consideration 
that  his  age  and  infirmities  incapacitated  him  from  riding  on 
horseback ;  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  state  of 
his  health  would  permit  him  to  avail  himself  of  that  privilege. 

•  Letter  ofD^wsXiw  *i\^\^WA^'^v«««^A^Vs«^.^.v^^A- 
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The  foregoing  particulars,  gleaned  from  letters  of  Colum- 
bus  recently  discovered,  show  the  real  state  of  his  affiurs,  and 
the  mental  and  bodily  affliction  sustained  by  him  during  his 
winter's  residence  ut  Seville,  on  his  return  from  his  last  disas- 
trous voyage.  He  has  generally  been  represented  as  reposing 
there  from  his  toils  and  troubles.  Never  was  honorable  re- 
pose more  merited,  more  desired,  and  less  enjoyed. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  he  was  able,  in 
oompany  with  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  to  accomplish  his 
journey  to  court,  at  that  time  held  at  Segovia.  He,  who  but 
a  few  years  before  had  entered  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  triumph, 
attended  by  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Spain,  and  hailed 
with  rapture  by  the  multitude,  now  arrived  within  the  gates 
of  Segovia,  a  wayworn,  melancholy,  and  neglected  man  ;  op- 
pressed more  by  sorrow  than  even  by  his  years  and  infirmities. 
When  he  presented  himself  at  court,  he  met  with  none  of  that 
distinguished  attention,  that  cordial  kindness,  that  cherishing 
sympathy,  which  his  unparalleled  services  and  his  recent 
Bufferings  had  merited.* 

The  selfish  Ferdinand  had  lost  sight  of  his  past  services, 
in  what  appeared  to  him  the  inconvenience  of  his  present  de- 
mands. He  received  him  with  many  professions  of  kindness ; 
but  with  those  cold  ineffectual  smiles,  which  pass  like  wintry 
sunshine  over  the  countenance,  and  convey  no  warmth  to  the 
heart. 

The  admiral  now  gave  a  particular  account  of  his  late 
voyage ;  describing  the  great  tract  of  Terra  Firma,  whidi  he 
had  explored,  and  the  riches  of  the  province  of  Veragua.     He 

•  Las  Caaas,  Hist.  Iiid.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  87.    Herrera,  Hbt.  Ind.,  decad. 
I  lib.  ri.  cap.  18. 
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related  alto  the  disasters  sustained -in  the  island  of  Jamuca; 
the  insurrection  of  the  Porras  and  their  band,  and  all  the  other 
griefs  and  troubles  of  this  unfortunate  expedition.  He  had 
but  a  oold-hearted  auditor  in  the  king ;  and  the  benignant  Isa- 
bella was  no  more  at  hand  to  soothe  him  with  a  smile  of 
kindness,  or  a  tear  of  sympathy.  ^  I  know  not,**  says  the 
venerable  Las  Casas,  ^  what  could  cause  this  dislike  and  this 
want  of  princely  countenance  in  the  king,  towards  one  who 
had  rendered  him  sudi  pre-eminent  benefits ;  unless  it  was  that 
his  mind  was  swayed  by  the  false  testimonies  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  admiral ;  of  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
learn  something  from  persons  much  in  favor  with  the  sove- 
reigns." * 

Afler  a  few  days  elapsed,  Columbus  urged  his  suit  in 
form  ;  reminding  the  king  of  all  that  he  had  done,  and  all  that 
had  been  promised  him  under  the  royal  word  and  seal,  and 
supplicating  that  the  restitutions  and  indemnifications  which 
had  been  so  frequently  solicited,  might  be  awarded  to  him ; 
ufTering  in  return  to  serve  his  majesty  devotedly  for  the  short 
time  he  had  yet  to  live  ;  and  trusting,  from  what  he  felt  with- 
in him,  and  from  what  he  thought  he  knew  with  certainty,  to 
render  services  which  should  surpass  all  that  he  had  yet  per- 
formed a  hundred-fold.  The  king,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the 
greatness  of  his  merits,  and  the  importance  of  his  services, 
but  observed,  that,  for  the  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
his  claims,  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  all  points  in  dispute 
to  the  decision  of  some  discreet  and  able  person.  The  admi- 
ral immediately  proposed  as  arbiter  his  friend  the  archbishop 
of  Seville,  Don  Diego  de  Deza,  one  of  the  most  able  and  up- 
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right  men  about  the  courft,  devotedly  loyal,  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  one  who  had  always  taken  great  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  The  king  consented  to  the 
arbitration,  but  artfully  extended  it  to  questions  which  he 
knew  would  never  be  put  at  issue  by  Columbus ;  among  these 
was  his  claim  to  the  restoration  of  his  office  of  viceroy.  To 
this  Columbus  objected  with  becoming  spirit,  as  compromising 
a  right  which  was  too  clearly  defined  and  solemnly  established, 
to  be  put  for  a  moment  in  dispute.  It  was  the  question  of 
rents  and  revenues  alone,  he  observed,  which  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  learned  man,  not  that  of  the 
government  of  the  Indies.  As  the  monarch  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  embracing  both  questions  in  the  arbitration,  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  never  carried  into  effect 

It  was,  in  fitct,  on  the  subject  of  his  dignities  alone  that 
Columbus  was  tenacious ;  all  other  matters  he  considered  of 
minor  importance.  In  a  conversation  with  the  king,  he  abso- 
lutely disavowed  all  wish  of  entering  into  any  suit  or  pleading 
as  to  his  pecuniary  dues ;  on  the  contrary,  he  offered  to  put 
all  his  privileges  and  writings  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign, 
and  to  receive  out  of  the  dues  arising  from  them,  whatever 
his  majesty  might  think  proper  to  award.  All  that  he  claimed 
without  qualification  or  reserve,  were  hii  official  dignities, 
assured  to  him  under  the  royal  seal,  and  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  treaty.  He  entreated,  at  all  events,  that  these  matters 
might  speedily  be  decided,  so  that  he  might  be  released  from 
a  state  of  miserable  suspense,  and  enabled  to  retire  to  some 
quiet  comer,  in  search  of  that  tranquillity  and  repose,  neces- 
sary to  his  fatigues  and  his  infirmities. 

To  this  frank  appeal  to  his  justice  and  generosity^  FerdL 
Vol,  17.-^23 
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he  could  consult  with  his  daughter  Juana,  who  had  succeeded 
to  her  mother  as  queen  of  Castile,  and  who  was  daily  expected 
from  Flanders,  with  her  husband,  King  Philip.  He  endeav- 
ored, therefore,  to  bear  delays  with  patience ;  but  he  had  no 
longer  the  physical  strength  and  glorious  anticipations  which 
once  sustained  him  through  his  long  applications  at  this  court. 
Life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

He  was  once  more  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  tormenting 
attack  of  the  gout,  aggravated  by  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments which  preyed  upon  his  heart.  From  this  couch  of  an- 
guish he  addressed  one  more  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king. 
He  no  longer  petitioned  for  himself:  it  was  for  his  son  Diego. 
Nor  did  he  dwell  upon  his  pecuniary  dues ;  it  was  the  honor- 
able trophies  of  his  services,  which  he  wished  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  in  his  family.  He  entreated  that  his  son  Diego 
might  be  appointed,  in  his  place,  to  the  government  of  which 
he  had  been  so  wrongfully  deprived.  **  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  my  honor ;  as  to  all  the  rest,  do  as 
your  majesty  may  think  proper ;  give  or  withhold,  as  may  be 
most  for  your  interest,  and  I  shall  be  content.  I  believe  the 
anxiety  caused  by  the  delay  of  this  affair  is  the  principal  cause 
of  ray  ill  health."  A  petition  to  the  same  purpose  was  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  by  his  son  Diego,  offering  to  take 
with  him  such  persons  for  counsellors  as  the  king  should  ap- 
point, and  to  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

These  petitions  were  treated  by  Ferdinand  with  his  usual 
professions  and  evasions.  ^  The  more  applications  were  made 
to  him,"  observes  Las  Casas,  "  the  more  favorably  did  he 
reply ;  but  still  he  delayed,  hoping,  by  exhausting  their  pa- 
tience, to  induce  them  to  waive  their  privilt^es,  and  accept  in 
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pluw  thereof  titlos  and  FsUtea  in  Cut 
all  [)rop<«ition*  of  the  kind  with  )ndi| 
compromise  those  titles  which  were  ll 
mmts.  He  Mvr,  howevor,  that  all 
from  Ferdinand  waa  vain.  From  t 
confinml,  he  addrMsml  a  letur  to  Ua 
PczA,  cxpreasive  uf  hiii  dtspur.  "  It 
dor*  not  Uiink  Ht  Ui  fulfil  that  whioh 
i*  tiQW  in  gliTy,  promised  nid  by  wo 
Cont«nd  fur  Uio  contrary,  would  b«  U 
1  have  dune  all  that  1  could  do.  1  Iw 
I  have  ever  found  propitious  to  me  ii 
The  cold  and  calculating  Ferdinai 
man  sinking  under  infinnity  of  body 
forred  hope  which  "  makcth  the  hcfti 
delay,  a  little  more  disappointment,  i 
tion  of  ingratitude,  and  this  loyal  a 
cca«e  to  beat :  he  should  then  be  deliv 
of  a  well-tried  servnnl,  who,  in  ceasir 
•idorod  by  him  to  have  become  impo 


•  HkTuretc  Colcc,  ( 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


DEATH  OF  COLUHBUa 


TN  the  midst  of  illness  and  despondency,  when  both  life  and 
-^  hope  were  expiring  in  the  bosom  of  Columbus,  a  new 
gleam  was  aw^akened,  and  blazed  up  for  a  moment  with  charac- 
teristic fervor.  He  heard  with  joy  of  the  landing  of  King 
Philip  and  Queen  Juana,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Flanders 
to  take  possession  of  their  throne  of  Castile.  In  the  daughter 
of  Isabella  he  trusted  once  more  to  find  a  patroness  and  a 
friend.  King  Ferdinand  and  all  the  court  repaired  to  Laredo 
to  receive  the  youthful  sovereigns.  Columbus  would  gladly 
have  done  the  same,  but  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  se- 
vere return  of  his  malady  ;  neither  in  his  painful  and  helpless 
situation  could  he  dispense  with  the  aid  and  ministry  of  his 
son  Diego.  His  brother,  the  Adelantado,  therefore,  his  mun 
dependence  in  all  emergencies,  was  sent  to  represent  him,  and 
to  present  his  homage  and  congratulations.  Columbus  wrote 
by  him  to  the  new  king  and  queen,  expressing  his  grief  at  be- 
ing prevented  by  illness  from  coming  in  person  to  manifest 
hb  devotion,  but  begging  to  be  considered  among  the  most 
faithful  of  their  subjects.    He  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should 
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iTCi'ive  at  their  hands  the  restitution 
■ml  assur»l  them,  that,  though  cruil 
dix-uao,  ho  would  }'ct  be  able  to  rem 
of  which  hod  never  been  witnessed. 

Such  was  thu  Ickst  aaily  of  his  ut 
spirit ;  which,  Uisreganling  age  uid 
worrous  ami  diaappoiiilmcnts,  spoke 
all  the  cuundi-iiet.-  of  youthful  hupo; 
enterprises,  oa  \f  ha  had  a  long  and 
The  AdolantaJo  took  IcAToof  his  hn 
to  behold  ogiiiti,  and  set  out  on  his 
rcifCns.  Ho  eipuriencvd  the  most  ] 
claims  of  the  admiral  were  treated  w: 
young  king  and  queen,  and  Hatterlnf 
speedy  and  prosperous  icrminution  t 

In  the  moan  tinii,'  the  cares  iind  tr 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  monuntary 
him  was  soon  quenched  by  ocvumuli 
diately  alU'r  the  departure  of  the  / 
creitsod  in  violence.  Ills  last  voya^ 
repftir  a  frame  already  worn  and  waf 
and  continual  anxieties  robbed  him 
necessary  to  recruit  the  weariness  a: 
cold  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  chi' 
tinued  suspension  of  his  hi.mors,  and 
tion  experienced  at  every  tuni,  see: 
over  that  glory  which  had  been  the  gn 
This  shadow,  it  is  true,  could  be  bu 
but  il  is  Jilhcult  for  the  most  iltustri 
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the  present  cloud  which  may  obscure  his  fame,  and  anticipate 
its  permanent  lustre  in  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Being  admonished  by  failing  strength  and  increasing  suffer- 
ings that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  prepared  to  leave  his 
afiairs.in  order  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  4th  of  May  he  wrote  an  informal 
testamentary  codicil  on  the  blank  page  of  a  little  breviary, 
given  him  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  In  this  he  bequeathed  that 
book  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  he  also  appointed  succes- 
sor to  his  privileges  and  dignities,  on  the  extinction  of  his 
male  line.  He  directed  likewise  the  erection  of  an  hospital 
in  that  city  with  the  produce  of  his  possessions  in  Italy.  The 
authenticity  of  this  document  is  questioned,  and  has  become  a 
point  of  warm  contest  among  commentators.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  much  importance.  The  paper  is  such  as  might  readily 
have  been  written  by  a  person  like  Columbus  in  the  paroxysm 
of  disease,  when  he  imagined  his  end  suddenly  approaching, 
and  shows  the  affection  with  which  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
his  native  city.  It  is  termed  among  commentators  a  military 
codicil,  because  testamentary  dispositions  of  this  kind  are 
executed  by  the  soldier  at  the  point  of  death,  without  the 
usual  formalities  required  by  the  civil  law.  About  two  weeks 
afterwards,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  executed  a  final  and 
l^gularly  authenticated  codicil,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  dig- 
nities and  estates  with  better  judgment. 

In  these  last  and  awful  moments,  when  the  soul  has  but  a 
grief  space  in  which  to  make  up  its  account  between  heaven 
and  earth,  all  dissimulation  is  at  an  end,  and  we  read  unequiv- 
ocal evidences  of  character.  The  last  codicil  of  Columbus, 
made  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  is  stamped  with  his 
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mling  pMBOO  and  hb  baiigiiaiit  rirtnoL  He  wpcaU  and  en- 
forces aevend  dames  of  his  origiiial  testament,  constitiitiDg  his 
son  Diego  his  uniTenal  heir.  The  entailed  itJmitasoe  of  major- 
asgo,  in  case  he  died  without  male  iasae,  was  to  go  to  his 
brother  Don  Fernando,  and  from  him,  in  like  caac,  to  pass  to 
his  uncle  Don  Bartholomew,  descending  always  to  the  nearest 
male  heir ;  in  failure  of  which,  it  was  to  paas  to  the  female 
nearest  in  lineage  to  the  admiral.  He  enjoined  upon  whoever 
should  inherit'  his  estate  never  to  alienate  or  diminish  it,  but 
to  endeavor  by  all  means  to  augment  its  prosperity  and  im- 
portance. He  likewise  enjoined  upon  his  heirs  to  be  prompt 
and  devoted  at  all  times,  with  person  and  estate,  to  serve  their 
sovereign  and  promote  the  Christian  faith.  He  ordered  that 
Don  Diego  should  devote  one-tenth  of  the  revenues  which 
might  arise  from  his  estate,  when  it  came  to  be  productive, 
to  the  relief  of  indigent  relatives  and  of  other  persons  in  ne- 
cessity ;  that,  out  of  the  remainder,  he  should  yield  certain 
yearly  proportions  to  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and  his  un- 
cles Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  Diego ;  and  that  the  part 
allotted  to  Don  Fernando  should  be  settled  upon  him  and  his 
male  heirs  in  an  entailed  and  unalienable  inheritance.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  his  family 
and  dignities,  he  ordered  that  Don  Diego,  when  his  estates 
should  be  sufficiently  productive,  should  erect  a  chapel  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  which  God  had  given  to  him  so  marvel- 
lously, at  the  town  of  Conception,  in  the  Vega,  where  masses 
should  be  daily  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  him- 
self, his  father,  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  of  all  who  died  in  the 
faith.  Another  clause  recommends  to  the  care  of  Don  Diego, 
Beatrix  Eurlquez,  the  mother  of  his  natural  son  Fernanda 
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His  connection  with  her  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  matri- 
mony, and  either  this  circumstance,  or  some  neglect  of  her, 
seems  to  have  awakened  deep  compunction  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. He  orders  Don  Diego  to  provide  for  her  respectable 
maintenance ;  "  and  let  this  be  done,"  he  adds,  "  for  the  dis- 
charge of  my  conscience,  for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my  soul."  * 
Finally  he  noted  with  his  own  hand  several  minute  sums,  to 
be  paid  to  persons  at  different  and  distant  places,  without  their 
being  told  whence  they  received  them.  These  appear  to  have 
been  trivial  debts  of  conscience,  or  rewards  for  petty  services 
received  in  times  long  past.  Among  these  is  one  of  half  a 
mark  of  silver  to  a  poor  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  gate  of  the 
Jewry,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon.  These  minute  pmvisions  evince 
the  scrupulous  attention  to  justice  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that 
love  of  punctuality  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties  for  which  he 
was  remarked.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  gave  much  advice  to 
his  son  Diego,  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  affiurs,  enjoining  upon 
him  to  take  every  month  an  account  with  his  own  hand  of  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  and  to  sign  it  with  his  name ;  for 
a  want  in  regularity  in  this,  he  observed,  lost  both  property 
and  servants,  and  turned  the  last  into  enemies.f  His  dying 
bequests  were  made  in  presence  of  a  few  faithful  followers  and 

*  Diego,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  notes  of  his  own  testament  this  be- 
quest of  his  father,  and,  says,  that  he  was  charged  by  him  to  pay  Bea- 
trix Enriqnez  10,000  mararedies  a  year,  which  for  some  time  he  had 
faithftilly  performed ;  bat  as  he  believes  that  for  three  or  four  years 
preTioas  to  her  death  he  had  neglected  to  do  so,  he  orders  that  the 
deficiency  shall  be  ascertained  and  paid  to  her  heirs.  Memorial 
adjusudo  sobre  la  propriedad  del  mayorasgo  que  fondo  D.  Christ 
Colon.  §  245. 

t  Memorial  ajosUdo,  g  248. 

Vol.  n.— 2S« 
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aervants,  and  among  them  we  find  the  name  of  Bartholomeo 
Fieeco,  who  had  accompanied  Diego  Mendez  in  the  perilous 
voyage  in  a  canoe  from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola. 

Having  thus  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the  claims  of 
affection,  loyalty,  and  justice  upon  earth,  Columbus  turned  his 
thoughts  to  heaven ;  and  having  received  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  performed  all  the  pious  offices  of  a  devout  Christian,  he 
expired  with  great  resignation,  on  the  day  of  Ascension,  the 
2(Hh  of  May,  1506,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age.*  His 
last  words  were,  '*  In  manu9  tv</9  Domine^  commendo  tpirihtm 
meum :  "     Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  1  commend  my  spiritf 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  convent  of  St  Francisco, 
and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  funeral  pomp  at  Valla- 
dolid,  in  the  parochial  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 
His  remains  were  transported  afterwards,  in  1513,  to  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  of  Las  Cucvas  of  Seville,  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Ann  or  of  Santo  Christo,  in  which  chapel  were  likewise 
deposited  those  of  hisson  Don  Diego,  who  died  in  the  village 
of  Montalban,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1526.  In  the  year 
1536  the  bodies  of  Columbus  and  his  son  Diego  were  removed 
to  Ilispaniola,  and  interred  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  city  of  San  Domingo ;  but  even  here  they  did  not 
rest  in  quiet,  having  since  been  a^in  disinterred,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

We  are  told  that  Ferdinand,  after  the  death  of  Columbus, 
showed  a  sense  of  his  merits  by  ordering  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  on  whidi  was  inscribed  the  motto  al- 
ready cited,  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him  by  the 

'\  Lt8  Ca&as,  B\aX.  \iv^.,  ViX>.>^.  ca^.  ^.   ^^Shs^  ^i^  V^B^ens^j^tAs^lOS, 
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sovereigns :  A  Castilla  t  a  Leon  nubva  m uin)0  dig  Golok 
{To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world).  However 
great  an  honor  a  monument  may  be  for  a  subject  to  receive, 
it  is  certainly  but  a  cheap  reward  for  a  sovereign  to  bestow. 
As  to  the  motto  inscribed  upon  it,  it  remains  engraved  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  more  indelibly  than  in  brass  or  marble ; 
a  record  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  discoverer, 
which  the  monarch  had  so  faithlessly  neglected  to  discharge. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  days,  by  loyal  Spanish 
writers,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  towards  Colum- 
bus. They  were  doubtless  well  intended,  but  they  have  been 
futile,  nor  is  their  failure  to  be  regretted.  To  screen  such 
injustice  in  so  eminent  a  character  from  the  reprobation  of 
mankind,  is  to  deprive  history  of  one  of  its  most  important 
uses.  Let  the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand  stand  recorded  in  its 
full  extent,  and  endure  throughout  all  time.  The  dark  shadow 
which  it  casts  upon  his  brilliant  renown,  will  be  a  lesson  to  all 
rulers,  teaching  them  what  is  important  to  their  own  £une  in 
their  treatment  of  illustrious  men. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OBSSBVATIONB  ON  THS  CBARACTEB  OF  COLUlfBUS. 

TN  narrating  the  story  of  Columbus,  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
-^  of  tho  author  to  place  him  in  a  clear  and  familiar  point  ot 
view  ;  for  this  purpose  he  has  rejected  no  circumstance,  how- 
ever trivial,  which  appeared  to  evolve  some  point  of  cliarsc- 
ter ;  and  he  has  sought  all  kinds  of  collateral  facts  which  might 
throw  light  upon  his  views  and  motives.  With  this  view  also 
he  has  detailed  many  facts  hitherto  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
vaguely  noticed  by  historians,  probably  because  they  might 
be  decnjed  instances  of  error  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
Columbus ;  but  he  who  paints  a  great  man  merely  in  great 
and  heroic  traits,  though  he  may  produce  a  fine  picture,  will 
never  present  a  faithful  portrait.  Great  men  are  compounds 
of  great  and  little  qualities.  Indeed,  much  of  their  greatness 
arises  from  their  mastery  over  the  imperfections  of  their  nature, 
and  their  noblest  actions  are  sometimes  struck  forth  by  the 
collision  of  their  merits  and  their  defects. 

In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined  the  practical  and 
the  poetical.  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
whether  procured  \>y  ^Xm^^  ot  o\^!ai^xv^vQ.x^  v^hich  bore  upon 
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his  theories ;  impatient  of  the  scanty  aliment  of  the  day,  *^  his 
impetuous  ardor,"  as  has  well  been  observed,  "  threw  him  into 
the  study  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  the  Arabian  Jews,  and 
the  ancient  geographers ; "  while  his  daring  but  irregular  genius, 
bursting  from  the  limits  of  imperfect  science,  bore  him  to  con- 
clusions far  beyond  the  intellectual  visions  of  his  contempora- 
ries. If  some  of  his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  they  were 
at  least  ingenious  and  splendid ;  and  their  error  resulted  from 
the  clouds  which  still  hung  over  his  peculiar  path  of  enter- 
prise. His  own  discoveries  enlightened  the  ignorance  of  the 
age ;  guided  conjecture  to  certainty,  and  dispelled  that  very 
darkness  with  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  struggle. 

In  the  progress  of  his  discoveries,  he  has  been  remarked 
for  the  extreme  sagacity  and  the  admirable  justness  with  which 
he  seized  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  exterior  world.  The 
variations,  for  instance,  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  direction 
of  currents,  the  groupings  of  marine  plants,  fixing  one  of  the 
grand  climacteric  divisions  of  the  ocean,  the  temperatures 
changing  not  solely  with  the  distance  of  the  equator,  but  also 
with  the  difference  of  meridians :  these  and  similar  phenome- 
na, as  they  broke  upon  him,  were  discerned  with  wonderful 
quickness  of  perception,  and  made  to  contribute  important 
principles  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge.  This  lucidity 
of  spirit,  this  quick  convertibility  of  facts  to  principles,  distin- 
guish him  fV'om  the  dawn  to  the  dose  of  his  sublime  enter- 
prise, insomuch  that,  with  all  the  sallying  ardor  of  his  imagi- 
nation, his  ultimate  success  has  been  admirably  characterized 
as  a  "  conquest  of  reflection."  * 

*  D.  Hamboldt.    Examen  Critique. 
Vol.  it.— 22* 
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It  has  been  laid  that  mercenary  views  mingled  with  the 
ambition  of  Columbus,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the 
Spanish  court  were  selfish  and  avaricious.  The  char^ge  is  in- 
considerate and  unjust.  He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in 
the  same  lofty  spirit  as  he  sought  renown ;  they  were  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  his  achievement,  and  palpable  evidence  of 
his  success  ;  they  were  to  arise  from  the  territories  he  should 
discover,  and  be  commensurate  in  importance.  No  condition 
could  be  more  just.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  sovereigns 
but  a  command  of  the  countries  he  hoped  to  give  them,  and  a 
share  of  the  profits  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  command. 
If  there  should  bo  no  country  discovered,  his  stipulated  vice- 
royalty  would  bo  of  no  avail ;  and  if  no  revenues  should  be 
produced,  his  labor  and  peril  would  produce  no  gain.  If  his 
command  and  revenues  ultimately  proved  magnificent,  it  was 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  regions  he  had  attached  to  the 
Castilian  crown.  What  monarch  would  not  rejoice  to  gain 
empire  on  such  conditions  ?  But  he  did  not  risk  merely  a  loss 
of  labor,  and  a  disappointment  of  ambition,  in  the  enterprise  : 
on  his  motives  being  questioned,  he  voluntarily,  undertook, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  coadjutors,  actually  defray (h1 
ono-eighth  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  first  expedition. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  rare  union  already  noticed,  of  the  prac- 
tical man  of  business  with  the  poetical  projector,  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  his  grand  enterprises  into  eflfect  through  so  many 
difiiculties ;  but  the  pecuniary  calculations  and  cares,  which 
gave  feasibility  to  his  schemes,  were  never  suffered  to  chill  the 
glowing  aspirations  of  his  soul.  The  gains  that  promised  to 
arise  from  his  discoveries,  ho  intended  to  appropriate  in  the 
same  princely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they  were  demanded. 
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He  contemplated  works  and  achievements  of  benovolcnce  and 
religion ;  vast  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  city  ;  the  foundation  of  churches,  where  masses  should 
be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  and  armies  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine.  Thus  his  ambition 
was  truly  noble  and  lofly ;  instinct  with  high  thought  and 
prone  to  generous  deed. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  maintained  the  state  and 
ceremonial  of  a  viceroy,  and  was  tenacious  of  his  rank  and 
privileges ;  not  from  a  mere  vulgar  love  of  titles,  but  because  he 
prized  them  as  testimonials  and  trophies  of  his  achievements  : 
these  he  jealously  cherished  as  his  great  rewards.  In  his  re- 
peated applications  to  the  king,  he  insisted  merely  on  the  resti- 
tution of  his  dignities.  As  to  his  pecuniary  dues,  and  all 
questions  relative  to  mere  revenue,  he  offered  to  leave  them  to 
arbitration,  or  even  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  the  monarch ; 
but  not  so  his  official  dignities ;  ^'  these  things,"  said  he  no- 
bly, "  affect  my  honor."  In  his  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his 
son  Diego,  and  whoever  afler  him  should  inherit  his  estates, 
whatever  dignities  and  titles  might  afterwards  be  granted  by 
the  king,  always  to  sign  himself  simply  ''  the  admiral,"  by 
way  of  perpetuating  in  the  family  its  real  source  of  gr^t- 
ness. 

His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  grandeur  of  his  views, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit.  Instead  of  scouring  the 
newly-found  countries,  like  a  grasping  adventurer  eager  only 
for  immediate  gain,  as  was  too  generally  the  case  with  contem* 
porary  discoverers,  he  sought  to  ascertain  their  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, their  rivers  and  harbors :  he  was  desirous  of  colo- 
nizing and  cultivating  them ;  of  conciliating  and  civilizing  the 
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natives  ;  of  building  dti«s  ;  introduci 
jccting  every  thliif;  lo  the  control  of  1 
and  thus  nf  found'iDg  n-gular  and  pro: 
glorious  plan  be  was  cwisUiitly  de 
rabblu  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
till  law  was  lyraimy,  and  all  order  real 
all  uw-lu!  works  bj  thi'ir  soditiona;  f 
diniis  to  biistiliLy  ;  and  after  they  had 
and  warliire  u[>oii  thi-ir  own  hnuls,  and 
wilh  (ho  ruins  of  the  miifice  he  was  bi 
with  b(>ing  the  csum*  of  thc>  confunon, 

Wtll  would  it  have  been  for  Spain 
tn  the  tnu'k  of  Columbus  possessed  b 
oral  views.  Tlic  New  World,  in  sucl 
settled  by  pacific  colonists,  and  civili! 
lators ;  instead  of  being  overrun  by 
and  desolated  by  avaricious  conqucro) 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sc 
excitement,  to  spuddon  and  strong  in 
impulses.  He  was  nnturally  irrital 
keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  injuatic 
his  tempiT  was  counteracted  by  the  \ 
ity  of  his  heart.  The  mof^animity  < 
through  all  the  troubles  of  his  ston 
tinually  outraged  in  his  dignities,  an< 
of  his  command  ;  though  fiiilcd  in  h 
in  his  person  by  the  seditions  of  turbi 
and  that  too  at  times  when  sulTcrinj 
and  anguish  of  bixly  sufficient  to  exa 
yet  he  restrained  his  valiant  and  indig 
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powers  of  his  mind,  and  brought  himself  to  forbear,  and  rea- 
son, and  even  to  supplicate :  nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how 
free  he  was  from  all  feeling  of  revenge ;  how  ready  to  forgive 
and  forget,  on  the  least  sign  of  repentance  and  atonement. 
He  has  been  extolled  for  his  skill  in  controlling  others,  but 
far  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  firmness  in  governing 
himself. 

His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to  all  kinds  of 
pleasurable  sensations  from  external  objects.  In  his  letters 
and  journals,  instead  of  detailing  circumstances  with  the  tech- 
nical precision  of  a  mere  navigator,  he  notices  the  beauties 
of  nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  painter.  As  he 
coasts  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  the  reader  participates 
in  the  enjoyment  with  which  he  describes,  in  his  imperfect  but 
picturesque  Spanish,  the  varied  objects  around  him;  the 
blandness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  fragrance  of  the  air,  "  full  of  dew  and  sweetness,''  the 
verdure  of  the  forests,  the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains,  and  the  limpidity  and  freshness  of  the 
nmuing  streams.  New  delight  springs  up  for  him  in  every 
scene.  He  extols  each  new  discovery  as  more  beautiful  than 
the  last,  and  each  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  until, 
with  his  simple  earnestness,  he  tells  the  sovereigns,  that,  having 
spoken  so  highly  of  the  preceding  islands,  he  fears  that  they 
will  not  credit  him,  when  he  declares  that  the  one  he  is  actually 
describing  surpasses  them  all  in  excellence. 

In  the  same  ardent  and  unstudied  way  he  expresses  his 
emotions  on  various  occasions,  readily  affected  by  impulses 
of  joy  or  grief,  of  pleasure  or  indignation.  When  surrounded 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  ingratitude  and  violence  of  worthless 
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men,  ho  oft^iy  in  Uw  retirement  of  lus  cabin,  gmTe  wt 
to  bursU  of  toiTuWy  and  reUeved  his  overladen  heart  I 
sighs  and  groans.  When  he  returned  in  diains  to  Spain,  u 
came  into  the  presence  of  Isabella,  instead  of  cooUnoing  ti 
lody  pride  with  which  he  had  hitherto  sustained  his  injuric 
he  was  touched  with  grief  and  tenderness  at  ho*  sjmpath^ 
and  burst  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

He  was  devoutly  pious,  religion  mingled  with  the  who 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shone  Ibrth  in  lus  mo 
private  and  unstudied  writings.  Whenever  he  made  ai 
great  discovery,  he  celebrated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  Go 
The  voice  of  prayer  and  nielody  of  praise  rose  from  his  shi] 
H  hen  they  first  beheld  the  New  World,  and  his  first  action  c 
landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  retui 
thanksgivings.  Every  evening  the  Salve  Regina,  and  otlw 
vesper  hymns,  were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  wei 
performed  in  the  beautiful  groves  bordering  the  wild  shon 
of  this  heathen  land.  All  his  great  enterprises  were  unde 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he  partook  of  ti 
communion  previous  to  embarkation.  lie  was  a  firm  believ< 
in  the  efficacy  of  vows  and  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  r 
8<irtcd  to  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The  religic 
thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul  diffused  a  sober  dignity  an 
benign  composure  over  his  whole  demeanor.  His  langua^ 
was  pure  and  guarded,  and  free  from  all  imprecations,  oath 
and  other  irreverent  expressions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  piety  was  mingle 
with  superstition,  and  darkened  by  the  bigotry  of  the  ag< 
He  evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  all  nations  whic 
did  not  acknowledge  the  Christian  faith  were  destitute  of  nati 
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ral  rights ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be  used  for  their 
conversion,  and  the  severest  punishment  inflicted  upon  Iheir 
obstinacy  in  unbelief.  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  making  captives  of  the  Indians,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  Spain  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  in  selling  them  for  slaves  if  they  pretended 
to  resist  his  invasions.  In  so  doing  he  sinned  against  the  natu- 
ral goodness  of  his  character,  and  against  the  feelings  nvhich 
he  had  originally  entertained  and  expressed  toi^ards  this  gen- 
tle and  hospitable  people ;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  mer- 
cenary impatience  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  sneers  of  his  ene- 
mies at  the  unprofitable  result  of  his  enterprises.  It  is  but 
justice  to  his  character  to  observe,  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
Indians  thus  taken  in  battle  was  at  first  openly  countenanced 
by  the  crown,  and  that,  when  the  question  of  right  came  to  be 
discussed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  queen,  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  and  theologians  advocated  the  practice ; 
so  that  the  question  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  Indians 
solely  by  the  humanity  of  Isabella.  As  the  venerable  bishop 
Las  Casas  observes,  where  the  most  learned  men  have 
doubted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  unlearned  mariner  should 
err. 

These  remarks,  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  Columbus, 
are  required  by  candor.  It  is  proper  to  show  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  lest  the  errors  of  the  times 
should  be  considered  as  his  individual  foults.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  author,  however,  to  justify  Columbus  on  a 
point  where  it  is  inexcusable  to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on 
his  illustrious  name,  and  let  others  derive  a  lesson  from  him. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  peculiar  trait  of  his  rich 
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and  varied  character ;  that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  imagination 
which  threw  a  magnifioenoe  over  his  whole  course  of  thought. 
Herrera  intimates  that  he  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some 
slight  traces  of  it  are  on  record  in  the  book  of  prophecies 
which  he  presented  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  But  his  poet- 
ical temperament  is  discernible  throughout  all  his  writings 
and  in  all  his  actions.  It  spread  a  golden  and  glorious  world 
around  him,  and  tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  gorgeous 
colors.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary  speculations,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  sneers  and  cavillings  of  men  of  cooler  and 
aafer,  but  more  grovelling  minds.  Such  were  the  conjectures 
formed  on  the  coast  of  Paria  about  the  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise ;  about  the  mines  of 
Ophir  in  Ilispaniola,  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  Veragua ; 
and  such  was  the  heroic  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  mingled  with  his  religion,  and  filled 
his  mind  with  solemn  and  visionary  meditations  on  mystic 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  shadowy  portents  of  the 
prophecies.  It  exalted  his  office  in  his  eyes,  and  made  him 
conceive  himself  an  agent  sent  forth  upon  a  sublime  and  awful 
mission,  subject  to  impulses  and  supernatural  intimations  from 
the  Deity  ;  such  as  the  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke  to  him 
in  comfort  amidst  the  troubles  of  Ilispaniola,  and  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  on  the  disastrous  coast  of  Veragua. 

He  was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  visionary  of  an  un- 
common and  successful  kind.  The  manner  in  which  his  ar- 
dent, imaginative,  and  mercurial  nature  was  controlled  by  a 
powerful  judgment,  and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  his  character.  Thus  governed, 
his  imagination,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  idle  flights,  lent 
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aid  to  his  judgment,  and  enabled  him  to  form  conclusions  at 
which  common  minds  would  never  have  arrived,  nay,  which 
they  could  not  perceive  when  pointed  out. 

To  his  intellectual  vision  it  was  given  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  to  trace,  in  the  conjectures  and  reveries  of  past 
ages,  the  indications  of  an  unknown  world ;  as  soothsayers 
were  said  to  read  predictions  in  the  stars,  and  to  foretell  events 
from  the  visions  of  the  night.  "  His  soul,"  observes  a  Span- 
ish writer,  "  was  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  For 
him  was  reserved  the  great  enterprise  of  traversing  that  sea 
which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  fables,  and  of  deciphering 
the  mystery  of  his  time."  * 

With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination,  its  fondest 
dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the 
old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of 
the  wild  regions  of  the  east.  He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be 
the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solo- 
mon, and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts 
of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broken  upon  his 
mind,  could  he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a 
new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  v  Id  in  magni- 
tude, and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
hitherto  known  by  civilized  man  !  And  how  would  his  mag- 
nanimous spirit  have  been  consoled,  amidst  the  afflictions  of 
age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and 
the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated 

*  CUden.  InTestigaciones  historias,  p.  48. 
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the  splendid  empires  whidi  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful 
world  he  had  disoovered ;  and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
languages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  an^ 
revere  and  bleos  his  name  to  the  Imtest  posterity ! 


xan>  OF  VOL.  n. 


